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PREFACE 

TO 

VOLUME TWO* 

With this volume I finish iiiy recoUectioas of the War. They have 
taken the best part of my time for five years. The writing of books 
is a new business for me. When a man starts a new craft in his 
seventieth year he does not exjjcct to gain that proficiency in the ar( 
which would enable him to become anything better than an amateur. 
It is as such I shall be ranked — it is as such I crave to be judged. 1 
have sought to narrate facts as I remember them. 1 have given ray 
impressions of events and personalities exactly as I found them at the 
time. Facts and imprc.ssions alike I have checked by a close cxatriina- 
tion and study of all available evidence, oral and written. I have 
revised impressions wherever I have found irrefutable proof that 
my memory was at fault, or that I was not in full po,sscssion of the 
facts when I formed tho.se impressions. I have couched my narrative 
in such language as I can command to express my thoughts. 

The only merit I claim for these volumes is that apart fnim the 
Official Histories of the War, they arc the mo.st carefully and richly 
documented account of the great Armageddon. 

Official Histori(:.s deal in great detail with tlic battles fought; I have 
only undertaken to give an account of the .struggid as I saw it from 
the standpoint of a Minister of the Crown. I wzis the only Minister 
in any country who had .some .share throughout the whole f)f the 
War in its ditx'ction. , During the last two years I had much the 
largest sliave in the Mini.sterial .direction of the resources of the 
British Empire. No other Mini.ster in any of the belligerent 
countries held an official po.sition from the i.st of August, 1914, to the 
1 ith of November, 1918. King Albert, King George, the Kai.ser and 
Poincar^ were the only rulers ivho .saw it tlirough fnnn the beginning 
to the end. Of these, Poincare alone ha.s given us an efiaborate and 
detailed account of his contact with events during the War. For that 
rea.son hi.s Diaries contain material of great value for the historian of 
tlie future. But he confines his .story almost entirely to entries made 
by hitUvSclf in his Diary wJiilst the War was in progrc.ss. There is no 
attempt at confirming and illuminating liis version of events Ity 
quotations from eonicmporary docuracncs. It is the iicce.s.sity for 

* Tliia Preface .ip^jcared in the original edition as the Preface to the sixth imd 
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examining, collaling and summarising an enormous collection ol; 
written material which has been responsible for the drudgery aitcl 
labour of my last five years. To write a facile narrative drawn from 
vivid memories would not have taken me one-tcnlli of tin; time which 
these volumes have occupied. 

The mass of papers accumulated by luy secretaries during the 
period of the War and the subsequent peace negotiations filled me 
with dismay when I first entertained the thought of writing my 
War Memoirs. When I was engaged in an active political career as 
leader of a party I had neither the spare time nor the spare energy 
to undertake the gigantic toil of rummaging through this raouniuin 
of printed, typewritten or written memoranda, mituites, notes or 
letters — selecting those that mattered and choosing the passages that 
could be compressed and summarised and those that had to l')C given 
textually. 

A serious illness, which disabled me for months in 1931, happily 
gave me the opportunity I liad many limes .sought in vain to retire 
from the front line in politics. It is a mistake to imagine that when 
leading politicians say they have a hankering for a tranquil life, they 
are shamming modesty. The desire for periods of quiet and repose 
comes with increasing force with the advance of years. And although 
old habits and aptitudes of work and conflict cling to your arm every 
time you take up a pen to write the letter of final retirement, it only 
means that you feel, in withdrawing from the struggle for causes in 
which you believe, that you are a shirker and it is your duty to go on 
fighting to the end. There is perhap.s another rca.son. Men who 
have contracted the habit of Iiard work dread a life of idleness whilst 
their physical reserves are unexliausted. Providence decided the 
issue for me when I became a serious casualty and was thus carried 
out of action for months. That was when I started preparing for 
my book. I then got so interested in the work as well as the 
subject that I went on, and here I have finished. Had anyone told 
me five years ago that I, who was accustomed to commit my thoughts 
to speech or action, should ever have written six volumes containing 
a million words on any subject, I should have derided siu:h a 
possibility. And certainly liad I been informed that the public 
would have steadily maintained its interest in the contents of these 
volumes, I .should have been doubly surprised. As this book has an 
autobiographical aspect perhaps 1 may be forgiven for noting thc.se 
intimate personal musings. 

I take this opportunity of thanking the Press of all parties for the 
generosity of the treatment they have meted out to my efforts. 
Reyiewers have on the whole been kind and considerate. I am 
OTofouhdly grateful for their indulgence towards a novice. It Iras 
been my first experience of the attentions of this important and 
intimidating profession. They are no exception to any other 
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avocation in the fact that they can be divided into several classes. 
I’here arc the conscientious and the skimmers — those who read what 
they review and those who review what they clearly have never read. 
There are the tolerant and the aiptious. Thei'e are a few — ^very 
few — ^who having formed preconceived opinions and I'epeatcdly 
cxprc.sscd them, only seek out passages that seem to confirm their 
established prejudices and ignore the rest. It is embarrassing for 
men ^vho have for years expressed pontifical judgments on military, 
diplomatic or political questions, to find that there arc unanswerable 
documents of whose existence they were not aware, and which prove 
that the conclusions they had come to and had always so dogmatically 
expressed tverc entirely inconsistent with the facts. There arc few 
who have the courage or uprightness to admit that they were mis- 
informed. They therefore take refuge in the somewhat cowardly 
expedient of ignoring the evidence thrust upon them and reiterating 
with acidulated emphasis the allegations they had made in total 
ignorance of the truth. Refutation docs not reconcile them, it 
simply incenses and exasperates them to a more infuriated exercise 
of their sting. 

In the main the latter type concentrate on two criticisms. The 
first is based on the allegation that the War Cabinet could have 
achieved an honourable peace in 1917. This allegation has been 
completely exposed by a wealth of documentary proof which shows 
that at no stage of the War before their defeat in the autumn of 1918 
were the Germans prepared to concede terms which would not have 
actually rewarded them for plunging the world into this horrible war. 
Any fair-minded perusal of the documents — German as well as 
British — ^which I nave published, would have induced a change of 
opinion on the part of hone.st critics. Herein I have been 
disappointed. Men whose political bias is entrenched in miscon- 
ception only dig deeper when tlicir parapets are demolished. 

Then there i.s the type of critic who with cockatoo persistency 
and irrelevancy repeats the cry that 1, condemn every general, 
admiral and .statesman who took any part in the War, and that I 
consider myself alone as being above criticism. Had they really 
read these volumes, they would undoubtedly find much censure 
of two or three generals and one or two statesmen, but praise lavished 
on many statesmen, generals and admirals, and especially unstinted 
admiration given to the millions of officers and men who fought 
and endured to the end on land and sea and in the air and whose 
valour and sacrifice won the War 1 might enumerate some of the 
military and naval chiefs and a few of the politicians whom 1 have 
sought out for laudation, On the British side there are Kitchener, 
Plumer, Allenby, Maude, Jeudwine, Cowans, Lawrence, Monash 
and Currie; amongst the admirals, Henderson, Roger Keyes an^ 
Richmond. Amongst the French generals, I have expressed ray 



admiration oE Foch, Castelnau, Mangin and Gallieni. From the 
Americans I have singled out General Bliss and Admiral Sims. That 
is not a mean array of high-class generals and admirals in any war. 
But I decline lo join in the clangour of cymbals for the inenicicnt. 
As to statesmen, I have gladly recognised the service rendered by 
Bonar Law, Milner. Balfour. Smuts. Botha. Borden, Hughes, Gedclcs, 
Maclay. Arthur Henderson, Barnes. Clcmcnceau and many others. 
Without the help such men rendered victory would have been 
unattainable. The War was won by the incredible valour and 
endurance of the men who bi-aved — actually and phy-sically — death 
in every element for the honour of their native laiul. But they 
would not have been given a chance to win had it not l)een for 
the skill of men who worked behind and outside the regiott of 
horror where the soldier, the sailor (of all service.s) and the aviator 
discharged their perilous duties. 

In living over once again year by year the four years of the World 
War I find a deepening and intensification of reflection.s produced 
in my mind by a daily contact with the happenings of war. 

The first is my amazement that there should be luillious of men 
who could go through such horrifying experiences without a 
complete shattering of nerves and brain. Multitudes of young meti 
in many lands endured it for years and have survived without tiny 
obvious impairment of either. I constantly meet survivors of the 
War who for years endured the terrifying sensations of modern 
warfare, haunted dajy by day and night by night by the menace 
of death in its ghastliest and most agonising aspect. PsychoIogicaUy 
and spiritually it must have had rejxircussions which arc t\oi easy 
to trace. But physiologically they seem to be tus calm, a.s steady of 
nerve and as full of the joy of life as the men who never jjassed 
through those scorching fires. This courage possessed by so many 
ordinary men has always been to me iucomprehcu.sible. It is 
immeasurably great. In training, in discipline, in cquipmeul and 
efficiency there were marked distinctions between one Ijelligerent 
nation and another. There was no dificvcncc in the high courage 
of the common man whatever his country of origin. What makes 
war so terrifying is that it is waged by men. No human elforl brings 
forth so clearly and impressively the strongest qualities of mankind 
as a whole. But war is a prodigal and stupid waste of these virile 
attributes. Evoked, stimulated and organised by and for some 
beneficent movement which is productive not of ruin and death but 
of something which gives life and gives it abundantly to the children 
of men, it would transfigure the world. 

And that brings me to another impression engraven on my mind 
by the events of the War, As a tribunal for ascertaining the rights 
and the wrongs of a dispute, war is crude, uncertain and costly. It 
IS true that the World War ended, as I still believe, in a victory for 
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Right. But it was won not on the merits of the case, but on a 
balance of resources and of blunders. The reserves of man-power, 
of material and of money at the command of the victorious Powers 
wei'c overwhelmingly gi'eater than those possessed by the vanquished. 
They were thus better aljlc to maintain a prolonged struggle. Both 
sides blundered badly, but the mistakes committed by the Central 
Powers were more fatal, inasmuch as they did not possess the 
necessary resources to recover from the cllccts of their errors of 
iudgment. 

As I have pointed out in the text of this book, in 1915 the Allies 
conmiitfecl the grave strategical error of concentrating their strength 
on a tremendous olfensive against the German ramparts in France, 
and thus allowed tlte Central Powers with a few divisions to conquer 
(he Balkans. But this mistake was more than counter-balanced by 
the incredible blunder committed by the German Staff in the spring 
and summer of 1916, when they hurled their best legions against 
Verdun in a vain effort to capture it. The Allied mistake prolonged 
the War. The German nii.stakc lost them the War. 

In (he spring of 1916, if l'’alkenhayn, instead of wasting irrccover- 
al)le opportunity and lime over Verdun, had taken Conrad’s advice 
and attacked Italy and had adopted Hoffmann’s m-oposal to finish off 
Russia, the issue of the War would have been tlifrerent, Ga[>oretto 
and Brcst-Lilovsk in igifi — instead of 191*7 and 1918 — when our army 
wfa.s not fully trained, With no America in the War and no .starvation 
in Germany or Austria, would have forced the Western Powers to 
accept an unfavourable peace. The great offensive of March, 1918, 
came too late lo save the Central l*owcrs. By November, 1917, 
France and Britain were strong enough to rescue Italy from the 
consc(iucnccs of hci’ crushing defeat. And by the late .spring ol 
1918 American reinforcements were pouring in to strengthen the 
Allied front just as the reserves of the Central Powers were 
cxiiausted. Judgment which is dependent on such contingencies 
is too pi'ccarious. Chance is lire siiprcnic judge in war and not 
Right, I’hcrc arc other judgc.s on the bench but Chance presides. 

If Germany had been led by Bismarck and Moltke instead of by 
von Bcthnuinn-nollwcg and Falkenhayn, the event of the great 
struggle between a military autocracy and democracy would in all 
human probability have been different. The blunders of (Germany 
saved us from the consequences of our own. But let all who trust 
justice to the tirbitrament of war bear in mind that the issue may 
depend less on the viglitcousncs.s of the cause than on the cunning 
and craft of the contestants. It is the teaching of history, and this 
war enforces the le-sson. And the cost is prohibitive. It cripples 
all the litigants. The death of ten millions and the mutilation of 
another twenty millions amongst the best young men of a generation 
is a teiriblc bill of msts to pay in a suit for determining the 



responsibility and penalty for tlic murder of two persons, however 
exalted their rank. When you add to that £50,000,000,000 expended 
in slaughter and devastation, the complete dislocation of (he 
international trade of the world, unemployment on a scale 
unparalleled in histoiy, the overthrow of free ins(itufions over the 
greater part of Europe, and the exasperation and perpetuation of 
international feud.s which threaten to plunge the world into an even 
greater catastrophe, one must come to the conclusion that war is 
much too costly and barbarous a method of settling quarrels amongst 
the nations of earth. 


Bron-y-de, Churt. 
October, 1936. 


D. Lloyd Geor{;h. 
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THE STRUGGLE WITH THE TURK 

PAI.RSTINE AND MESOPOTAMIA 

If the year it)!^ Avas one ol difficulty and disaster lor ihc Allies on the 
Ijaltlcfields oF Europe, it ivitnessecl some striking and heartening 
successes foi our cause in the Near East. Here was the one bright 
spot in our land oijcrations. And we needed the encouragement; for 
nearer home wc had the failure of the Nivelle oficnsive, the mutiny 
of (he French troops, the breakdown of Russia, the massacres of 
Passchendaelc, and the Italian collapse of Caporetto. The “ Western 
Front ” strategy had once more turned out to be a bloody rejnilsc, 
bloodier than ever. That failure had reacted on the position m the 
Near East, lor before the close of the year it had rendered inevitable 
the conclusion of armistices with the Central Powers by both Russia 
and Roumania, and their exit from any further iniliiaiy service on 
the Allied side. 

'fhere was no period in the War when the overthrow of the 
'I’urkish Empire could not have been accomplished by the joint 
action of the British and Russian Governments, with an elFort well 
within the compass of their rcisourccs. There was no period, cer* 
tainly during the first three years, when that overthrow would not 
have produced a decisive cflect on the fortunes of the War, 

As a feature of the general strategy of the War, the elimination of 
Turkey from tlie ranks of our enemies would have given us that 
access to Ru.s.sia and Roumania which was so disastrously lacking, and 
without which they were driven oui of the War. It would, in 1915, 
have given us the control of the Balkans. Afterwards it would have 
enabled us to -recover (he control we lost in September, 1915, and 
thus have put us in a position to join forces with the Roumanians and 
the Russians. The Allied spear could have been thrust under the fifth 
rib of Austria, the Danubian flank ivh£ch was her weakest side 
gc‘0gra})hically and ethnographically. It would have saved Britain 
over ar, 0.000 troops fiom Egypt and Mesopotamia and Russia, 
150,000 iitcn from the Cauca.sus. The course of the War would have 
been altei'ctl and shortened. Further, for the British Empire the 
fight with Ttirkcy had a special importance of its oWn. The Otto- 
man Rhalif was the religious head of the Moslem world, and there 
were more Moslems in the British Empire than under any other 
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ruler, Which made our conflict with Turkey a very delicate problem. 
The Turkish Empire lay right across the track by land or water to 
our great possessions in the East — India, Burma, Malaya, Borneo, 
Hong Kong, and the Dominions of Australia and New Zealand. 
Egypt, through which the Suez Canal — the ‘‘ jugular vein ” of the 
Empire — ^I'an, was under Turkish suzerainty. It was thus vital for 
our communications, as it was essential for our prestige in the East, 
that once the Turks declared war against us, wc should defeat and 
discredit them without loss of time. A final defeat of the Turkish 


armies, by overwhelming numbers after they had on equal terms 
beaten us in battle after battle for three campaigns, left a bad inn 
pression on the Oriental mind. The importance of a sjicedy victory 
over the Turks for the security of the British Empire was undeniable. 

Could such a defeat have been inflicted on the Turk in 19x5 or 
1916 as would have forced him to make peace tvith the Allies? No 
one who takes the trouble to master the elementary facts can for a 
moment doubt the feasibility of achieving such a result early in the 
War. The Turkish Army was in such a bad state in 19 1 5 that it was 
easily defeated by the Balkan States. Most of its useful guns had been 
either captured or destroyed in that conflict. The Arab population, 
which constituted 30 per cent, of the population of the Turkish 
Empire, was disaffected. The Anatolian peasant, who had always 
proved himself to be a good fighter when well led, was war-wcavy. 
His unbroken defeats during the Balkan War had for the time being 
taken the spirit out of him. Nearly half of this ill-equipped and 
dispirited army was sent to face the Russians in Anuenia. 

As regards the general disposition of the Turkish military forces 
in 1915-16, it must be borne in mind that the real political aims of 
Turkey at this time were Pan-Turanian. They particularly wished 
to expand in Trans-Caucasia and Cis-Caucasia, regions iuliabitcd by 
kindred tribes; and to assert and maintain hegemony over Persia. 
Pan-Turanianism having replaced the Pan-Islamism of Abdul 
Hamid, the Turks were comparatively little interested in the alien 
iM-abs, and throughout the War they tended to direct their major 
efroTts towards the Caucasus. 


The fight against Great Britain made no appeal to the Turk. 
T. nothing, in it to rouse him from his despondency and 

disillusionment. At the end of the War, in October, 1918, it was 
found mat there were just as many deserters as there were men in 
the field. The total ration strength of the Turkish Army at that date 
350,000 The number of deserters had then reached the figure 
of 335,000. Wounded soldiers when they were discharged frotii the 
hospit^ mostly walked home and never returned to the colours. 

Army was a lame bluff. Even 
could easily have been overcome, had the attack been 
properly' organised and directed and made in good time. In 
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Palestine and Mesopotamia nothing and nobody could have saved the 
Turk from complete collapse in 1915 and 1916 except our General 
Staff. Tlie real citadel of the Ottoman Empire was neither at Achi 
Baba, Baghdad nor Jeru.salem — but in Whitehall. For three years 
this redoubtable garrison of the effete beat f)ir every attack made on 
the attenuated armies of the I'urk. The War Office .saved Gallipoli 
from falling; for two years it protected the feeble garrison of 
Palc.stine from meeting its doom. It did what it could to avert the 
capture of Baghdad. 

As early as the winter of 1914-15, Envev Pasha collected an army of 
150,000 men to attack the Russians in the Caucasus. But they 
attemjitcd an imjiossihle movement through the snows of the high 
mountain passes, and were defeated with heavy lo.sscs by Yudcnitch’s 
RiLSiSian Army, which numbered 100,000 at tfiat time. Nearly a 
third of the Turks must have peri.shcd in the snow, and one of the 
four Corps employed was enveloped and destroyed by the Russians. 
'I'hc rest of the Turkish Army wa.s scattered around and about 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, Syria, the Hejaz, and the Marmora. A.sia 
Minor and Palestine had a long coast-line which laid them open to 
attack at many vulnerable points from the .sea. This menace alone 
would have absorbed many of the Turkish troops. The Turkish 
Empire was therefore specially vulnerable to attacks from a power 
that had a complete command of the sea. In the early stages of the 
War the Turks liad no through rail communicating with their 
territories beyond the Taurus mountains. Had there been during 
the first three campaigns a resolute and well-dii'cctecl attack either on 
Alexandretta, Palestine or Mesopotamia, the wretched force on the 
eastern side of the Taurus could have been swept up with the greatest 
ease. 

A considerable force wa.s kept at Alexandretta to prevent the 
po.ssibility of a landing. Smyrna for the same reason absorbed a 
certain number of troops. The Rus.sian Navy had complete command 
of the Black Sea, The Russians claim that up to the end of February, 
1916, they had sunk about 4,000 Turkish schooners and feluccas. 
I’he sea communication via the Black Sea to victual, munition and 
reinforce the Turkish Army in the Caucasus was cut off by the 
Russian Navy. The land route from the Bosphorus took about 30 
days. Gn the other hand, on tlic Rus.sian side the railway came dovvn 
through the Caucasus and the railhead was only 80 miles from the 
great 'Furkish fortress of Erzenun. In addition to this handicap, the 
fact that the command of the Black Sea was in the hands of the 
Russians exposed the whole of that coast to the danger of a sudden 
attack at many iioints. The roads to Syria and Mesopotamia were 
bad, and the railway would not enable the Turks to send the neces- 
sary supplies to any point cast of the Taurus mountains, had there. 
I'jeon a serious attack. The lack of communications would have been 
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fatal to the Turkish defence, had there been a concerted attack 
pressed tvith determination, by the Russians from the Caucasus and 
by the British from Egypt or Alexandrctta and Mesopotamia. 'Ehc 
Turkish Armies could have been crumpled up in a single campaign, 
Even if the supplies and reinforcements had been available in tlic 
Constantinople area, they could not have been transported to iliat 
distance in time to avoid disaster. 

The map shows the Turkish rail equipment in Asia Minor 
during the War. The line from Haidar Pasha Station at Scutari to 
Riyak, 35 miles fmm Damascus, was a single-track standard gauge 
branch of the Anatoliaii-Baghdad Railway. But it had two serious 
gaps — one in the Taurus mountains, ao miles long, and the other in 
the Amanus mountains five mile.s long. In these gaps there were 30 
tunnels waiting to be completed. The Amanus gap (at Baghche) was 
covered early in 1917, and a light line run through the Taurus 
tunnels at the same time; but the standard gauge line was not carried 
through till almost the end of the War. The first tlirough train from 
Haidar Pasha to Riyak did not run till September, 19)8. Up to 
Muiilimie, north of Aleppo, this line also had to carry rhe tralfic for 
the Turkish forces in Mesopotamia. The rolling stock was also 
deficient. 

Troops and supplies for Palestine and the Hejaz had to be de- 
trained at Bozanti, and were moved down by road to Tarsus, whcnci; 
they were railed to Alexandrctta. From there they went by road 
again to Aleppo to rejoin the railway. All .supplie.s had to rely on 
mule, camel and motor for these two considerable treks— -and the 
routes had to carry the Mesopotamian as well as the Palestinian and 
Arabian supplies. 

From Riyak, north of Damascus, the further railway connection 
was by a light, 1,05 metre-gauge line, which ran down to Medina in 
the Plejaz, with a branch running to Haifa. From tins branch an 
arm ran down through the plain of Sharon, and connected with the 
Jerusalem-Jaffa light railway — ^a French line with a dilfcrent gauge 
(1 metre). These light systems were prevented by the British Navy 
from getting any coal, and of course it w^as practically impossible to 
send them any across the Taurus. So during most of the War they 
had to rely on wood fuel. This muddled, gapped, and at its host, 
single line system was obvioraly tuisuited for the movement, pro- 
visioning and munitioning of any large foi'ces. 

The war against the Turks was carried on by the Russians across 
the Caucasus, and by the British at Gallipoli, in Mesopotamia and 
across the Suez Canal. This is hardly the place to recount in detail 
the course of the campaigns against Turkey. In previous chapters 
I have made, some reference to the Gallipoli muddle and sketched the 
gruesome story of the first advance in Mesopotamia. In Egypt we 
had proclaimed a British Protectorate as soon as war with Turkey 
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broke out, deposed the pro-Turkish Khedive and appointed his pro- 
British uncle as Sultan, and made Egypt an important military base. 
During the first two years o£ the War wc stood on the defensive 
behind the Suez Canal against small and ill-equipped Turkish forces. 
They bluffed us by feeble assaults, which they had no means of push- 
ing further. It took us montlis to muster sufficient courage to 
attack a much inferior army and drive them some way back into the 
peninsula of Sinai. When I became Premier at the end of it)i6, we 
were still maintaining a defensive attitude on all the Turkish 
Fronts, although we had overwhelming forces at our disposal in these 
areas. 

In a telegram to the C.I.G.S. on 13th December, igifi. General 
Murray said: — 

‘Enemy can now bring j?5.ooo agaiast me: in a month's time 
40,000: if he abandons Hejaz, another 13,000. Any further 
additions must come from Europe, Mesopotamia or Caucasus." 

The Turkish forces were seriously ill-nourished, for there was not 
enough corn in Canaan to feed them, and their transport mulc.s were 
half-starved. 

A considerable proportion of their troops were drawn from the 
Arab population, which was against Turkish rule. This disaffection 
culminated in a serious revolt in the Hejaz in the summer of igifi. 

The “ Official History ” also notes that the Historical Section of the 
Turkish General Staff gives the strength of the Tui'ki.sh fori:cs which 
took part in the first Battle of Gaza, on the March, 1917, includ- 
ing one regiment of the 53rd Division which advanced from the north 
to intervene in the battle, as 1 6,000 rifles.* 

Reinforcements were hunied down after that battle, and at the 
time of the second Battle of Gaza, Turkish .sources stale that the 
ration strength of their force was 48,845: including 18,185 rifles, 80 
machine-guns, 101 guns: bvit only 68 guns wei'c in action at Ciaza II 
and only 1 $ of these were above field-gun calibre. On these figures, 
the " Official History " notes that “ the rifle strength i.s so small in 
comparison with the ration strengtli that the latter probably applies 
to all troops in Southern Syria.”‘j' 

The volume of Military Statistics gives the total .strength of the 
British Expeditionary Forces in Egypt and Palestine on ist February, 
1917, as over 158,000, including 7,500 Indians. Upwards of 50 per 
cent, of the total were infantry. JNot all of these, of course, were up 
on the Palestine Front; at the second Battle of Gaza, three Briti.sh 
infantry divisions and two mounted divisions were in action. 

, ♦ “ Official Histoiy of the War ’’ (Military Operations, ligypt and Palestine). 
Vol. .1, p. 280. 
t ibid., p. 
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General Maude, in charge of our Mesopotamian forces, had been 
told by the C.LG.S. at the end of September, 1916, that he must 
expect no further reinforcements, and must confine himself to 
defending the oilfields and pipe-lines of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany, and holding the Basrah Vilayet. At the end of October, on 
the intercession of General Monro, the new Commander-in-Chief of 
India, Sir William Robertson relented to the extent of giving Maude 
permission to maintain an aggressive front, and exert local forward 
pressure against the Turks, but only within the four corners of the 
general instructions for a defensive policy by which he had been 
limited. In Egypt, Sir Archibald MuiTay had .similarly been instruc- 
ted to pursue a mainly dcfen.sivc policy. He ivas a General well 
adapted to the faithful conduct of a timorous policy. Such a message 
from the War Office read by him on the balcony of his hotel at Cairo 
would be as welcome as a cool breeze in the sultry desert air. It was 
suggested that his best line for defence of the Suez Canal would be at 
El Arish, on the eastern side of the Sinai Peninsula, which meant 
advancing over his front some distance. He asked for a further 
division to give him an adequate force for this operation, but when 
it was not forthcoming, he agreed to attempt the advance with the 
forces at his disposal. 

One other factoi' — a vitally important one — in our conflict with 
Turkey mirst be mentioned. As 1 have already pointed out, the 
Arabs of the Arabian Peninsula were no lovers of the Turks, and 
were much more inclined to friendship with the British. When 
hostilities opened between Turkey and the Allies, and the Ottoman 
Khalif proclaimed a Holy War against us, the rulers of the Anibs 
refused to accept and publi.sh his proclamation, and on the contrary, 
watched for an opportunity to throw off the Turkish yoke. Our 
agents among them, who included men long skilled in the arts of 
oriental diplomacy, encouraged this attitude, and promised them 
arms and ammunition. The issue was precipitated by the Turks, 
who got wind of the Arab disaffection, and decided to suppress it by 
tlic traditional Turki.sh method of massacre and brutality. Their 
policy succeeded further north, in Syria, for the time. But in Arabia 
rfic Shcrif of Mecca, who ruled the Hejaz — the part of Arabia con- 
taining the Holy Places of Mecca and Medina — and was of the 
Ourai.sh, or tribe of the Prophet, decided to strike first, before the 
Turkish reinforcements coming to the Arabian garrisons could 
arrive. He revolted against the Turks in June, ujiO. One of his 
sons, the Emir Fcisal, attacked Medina, the terminus of the Hejaz 
railway, while another, Ali, broke the line further north, and Slierif 
Hussem himself overwhelmed the Turkish garrison of Mecca. 

We pvomjitly sent to their aid rifles, ammunition and stoves, which 
were landed at the port of Rabegh in the Hejaz, half-way up the Red 
Sea. Wc also scut two mountain batteries, manned by Egyptian 
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gunners- Throughout the autunmof ipi6, when ihc situation in the 
Heiaz was reported to be very uncertain, and a danger existed that 
the Turks might advance on Rabegh, en route for Mecca, and capture 
the stores there and cut the connection between the Shcrif and 
ourselves, there was frequent debate in the War Committee whether 
a strong detachment of British forces should not be landed at R.abcgh, 
to fortify that port and hold it secure against the feared Turkish 
advance. 

Thus we had to take action in regard to three dilferent campaigns 
against the Turks; the British expedition in Mesopotamia; the Suez 
Canal Front; and the Arab revolt. I was anxious myself to see veal 
pressure being exerted against the Turk. But the War Office was 
strongly opposed to increasing our commitments on any of thc.se 
fronts. In the circumstances, it was fortunate for us that our long- 
connection with India and Egypt had resulted in the possession by 
us of many capable officers experienced in the kind of desert warfare 
which these campaigns afforded, who knew hoiv to get the maximum 
effect with comparatively small forces; and that we could command 
agents with a close knowledge of oriental people and their ways. 

Of all issues, the most immediately urgent appeared to be that of 
ensuring the safety of our Arab allies in the Hejaz. 

In January, 1917, we sent a small military Mission to assist Lieut.- 
Colonel Wilson, our repre.sentative with the Sheriff. One of the 
men included in this Mission was a young archaeologist, Cajitain 
T. Ej Lawrence, who had prior to this been doing intelligence work 
for us in Cairo. Lawrence actually arrived, ahead of the Mi.ssion, in 
December. He had made a preliminary visit in October, when his 
report, after a meeting with Feisal, had considerable influence on our 
subsequent action. He is one of the few romantic figures of this 
mechanical war. On land, most of the romance of .such a war Is in 
the dauntless movements of masses marching through Hades. I'wo or 
three hypnotic personalitic.s alone appeared. Lawrence of Arabia 
was one of them. In the Hejaz he got on amazingly well with the 
Arabs, whose confidence he w^as able to win in the fullest mca,surc, 
and he became an adviser and military leader among them in a scries 
of intrepid adventures which Iiaras.sed and embarrassed the un- 
organised, ill-equipped Turk. Without any military training, like 
Clive, he developed a remarkable military flair. Largely owing to 
his inspiration, a mobile force of irregular cavalry was raised amongst 
the Arabs who had rebelled agahist Turkish rule. Although the 
force raised was a small one, compared with the enormous numbers 
of men engined on both sides on the Palestine Fronts, it is difficult 
to overestimate the value of the service they rendered in the attack 
upon the Turkish positions. The Arab horsemen belonged to the 
same race, and were men of the same type and training as the great 
cavalry which swept the remnants of Roman civilisation from die 
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whole of North Africa, conquered Spain, crossed the Pyrenees and 
challenged Christendom on the plains of Western Europe. Their 
numbers were not great: the swarms of dashing riders who success- 
fully fought the Crusadcre in Syria and Palestine can no longer be 
levied in these depopulated lands. But their daring was a.s great as 
that of their forefathers, and their mobility as baffling to their foes. 
Under Lawrence’s guidance, the Arabs made a flank move up the 
Red Sea, whence they operated against the line to Medina. They 
made many breaks in this line, but they did not cut it. They also 
captured Wejh on the Red Sea, some way north of that town — this 
last with the aid of the British Red Sea patrol. The Turkish forces 
in Medina, far from being able to advance on Rabegh and Mecca, 
were thenceforward in a state of siege. A guerrilla warfare was 
waged on their communications, and early in July the Arabs defeated 
the Turkish forces in a desert battle near Ma’an, and captured 
Aqaba, which latter port was to serve them for their base throughout 
their succes.sful campaign in 1918. The capture of this valuable 
maritime place removed all danger to the British communications in 
the Sinai Peninsula, and enabled the Arabs to threaten tlie flank of 
the Turkish forces which were opposing ours. The result was that 
there were more Turks occupied in guarding the long line of the 
Hcja?. railway, and the territory south of it than were opposing the 
British in Palestine.* These masterly tactics demonstrated the real 
use which could be made of the mobility of mounted troops in this 
way. Up to the present, the sole use for which cavalry had been 
designated was to charge barbed! entrenchments, whilst Lawrence's 
strategy showed that if the fine cavalry divisions which were wa.sted 
in Flanders had been put to proper use, they could have achieved the 
overthrow of the Turk without diminishing by a single unit force.s 
which were essential for siege operations on the Western Front. In 
Palestine they would have been in the right place: in Flanders they 
were in the way. ,1 

While the desert tribes were thus being helped to revolt against 
the Turk, we were pursuing our own campaigns against the enemy. 
In Mesopotamia, General Maude had been given permission to exert 
such pressure as he safely could witlr the forces at his disposal. He 
knew that tliese forces were more tlian sufficieiit to sweep away the 
remnant of Turkish re.sistance, and that there was no justification for 
the palpitations that seized the- General Staff whenever a fez appeared 
anywhere along the parapet. He realised that the new Government 
at home viewed an active policy with favour. This stimulated and 
encouraged his efforts. By the end of January, he had cleared the 
right kmk of the Tigris, driven the strong Turkish forces out of 
Kut with heavy loss, and sent them and their reinforcciueuts flying 
helter-skelter back towards Baghdad. He followed them up, injSicting 

* See LiddoU Hart; "Lawrence of Arabia.,” . V;"' 
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further losses on them, and by the end of February, 1917, he had put 
about three-quarters of their force out of action, taking 4,500 
prisoners. The remnants had retreated in disorder on Ilaghdad, 
flinging guns and howitzers into the Tigris as they Ilcd. 

General Maude was anxious to follow up this success, and confident 
of his ability to do so. On S4th February, 1917, he cabled the 
G.I.G.S. asit i n g for permission. His pi'cvious instructions, in Sep- 
tember, 1916, had told him that no advance on Baghdad was to be 
contemplated, and he now asked: — 

" In view of the change brought about in the situation by recent 
successes on Tigris Front, I shall be glad to learn whether Hi.s 
Majesty's Government in any way desire to modify their instruc- 
tions. . . . Until I get your reply I do not propose to delay, but 
intend to follow up retreating enemy closely, being careful how- 
ever, to do nothing which will prevent me from adjourning my 
position readily according to your further orders. Enemy has 
suffered very severely during past months and his los,scs have 
been out of all proportion to his strength. Also we have cajitured 
over 4,500 prisoners besides guns and machine-guns, rinc.s, 
ammunition and material. This series of reverses would have 
completely broken troops possessed of less fighting mialiiies than 
Turks. Opportunity would, therefore, seem favourable for further 
advance if this accords with policy of His Majesty’s Govermuent. 
Scope of such advance would depend on information received as to 
further enemy reinforcements being diverted iu this direction. 
Owing, however, to heavy losses already incurred by Turkish forces 
as above, these, unless considerably more than we anticipate at 
present, have now lost much of their value.” 

I was very anxious that Maude should now pre.ss on and capture 
Baghdad. Sir William Robertson viewed that proposal with instinc- 
tive disfavour, and raised various objections to it in the War Cabinet. 
There was the difficulty of maintaining the force. Baghdad was a 
difficult place to hold. There was the shipping shortage to consider, 
and the possibility of Turkish reinforcements. But on the admission 
of the General Staff as to the relative strength of the opposing forces 
on the spot I felt there was no risk with such a competent leader as 
General Maude, and the War Office could not ignore the fact that it 
would be a very valuable success, wiping out the shame of our defeat 
at Kut a year before, and encouraging both our own people and our 
friends in the East. Nor could tliey ignore the further fact tliat 
General Maude was confident of his ability to achieve this success, and 
was pressing on a defeated enemy with troops flushed with victory, 
whom he had led with consummate ability. The C.I.G,S. admitted 
that Maude could probably raid Baghdad successfully, though he 
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might not be able to IkjIcI it permanently until reinforcements 
reached him. He agreed with our decision that Maude might be told 
to establish British influence in the Baghdad Vilayet, and that subject 
to the .security of his force he might exploit his succc.ss in this .sense as 
fully as po.s.sible. The in.struction.s sent to Maude were therefore 
liberally drafted, and the daily reports coming from him of more 
successes and prisoners captured made it impo,s.sible for the War 
Office to veto his victorious niarch.on Baghdad. On 1 ith March, the 
British forces captured Baghdad, a sU’okc which at once rehabilitated 
our jjrcstige in the East, and cheered our people at home — much in 
need just then of some bright news — ^whilc it was disheartening for 
the enemy, and cast the first shadows upon the Berlin-to-Baghdad 
ambitions of Germany, 

A proclamation, prepared by the War Cabinet, was issued by 
General Maude to the people of Baghdad, announcing the liberation 
of the Meaipotatulan Arabs from 'rurkish misrule, and summoning 
them to co-operate in the development of a sound civil administra- 
tion. The language of the proclamation was guarded, as while we 
had no desire to annex Mesopotamia, we could not yet be sure what 
its ultimate form of Government would be. For the time being, 
Maude was advised to retain the existing governmental machinery, 
.substituting Arab for Turkish personnel and spirit. 

Thereafter, Maude proceeded to extend control over the whole 
Vilayet, and clear it of enemy troops. We had hoped to join forcc.s, 
north of Baghdad, with the Russian Army of the Caucasus, and press 
forward jointly against the Turks. But as a result of the Russian 
Revolution, the Caucasus Army bcgiin to suffer the same demoralisa- 
tion as overtook the Russian forces on other fronts. A year earlier the 
junction could have been effected and the Turkish Armies finally 
overthrown. On and April, our Mesopotamian force made contact 
with the Russian Army, but it was too late then, for tlic Russians fell 
back before the end of the month, and in spite of our offer to 
|>i’ovi.sion them, they abandoned the struggle by degrees and withdrew 
from the gi'ound they had won. The Turks were thus left free to 
.scud more forces against us, both in Mesopotamia and in 
Palestine. 

Fortunately, General Maude’s force was both well equipped and 
well led. Tlierc was no repetition, now that it wa.s in charge of, the 
home Government, of the neglect and cheesc-paiing which the 
Indian Government had OTactised so disastrously on the first Mesopo- 
tamian expedition. The Turks were determined to recover their lost 
position, and General von Falkenhayn wa.s sent by Germany to 
as.stinic charge of their operations. He made his headquarters at 
Alejjpo, and reports reached us that considerable Turkish reinforce- 
ments were being mustered by liim, supported by German tropps, 
for an advance against us. But his railway communications were 
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unequal to an effective effort and our advance on the Palestine Front 
forced him to weaken his concentration. General Maude carried out 
a series of brilliant operations by which he dcfe:itc;d every Turkish 
force within his reach, and so broke their morale that they deserted 
freely, and would not stay within striking distance of our army. 

On i8th November, 1917, General Maude died at Baghdad, 
stricken dotvn by cholera. It was a ^cat blow, for he was a most able 
General, sure-footed as well as dashing in his conduct of operations. 
His campaign up the Tigris had been a series of masterpieces of 
efficient strategy. After the capture of Baghdad lie had established 
the British position there very firmly, and consolidated our authority 
throughout the area. Announcing- his death to the House of 
Commons, on 19th November, I said of him: — 

“ Sir Stanley Maude, after a very distinguished career in 
subordinate positions in the early part of the War, assumed 
supreme command in Mesopotamia at a time when our anus were 
still under the stigma of the failure at Kut, and of the break-down 
of our transport organisation. By his power of organisation, his 
indefatigable energy, and his personal influence be not only over- 
came all the difficulties which had hitherto paralysed our efforts, 
but raised to the highest pitch the fighting spirit and enthusiasm of 
his men. He then led his armies to a series of victories which 
thwarted the enemy’s ambition and safeguarded our position in 
the East, and in the fighting which led up to the caiJlure of 
Baghdad, and secured the town after it had fallen into our hantls, 
Sir Stanley Maude displayed qualities of resource, decision ami 
enterprise which marked him out as a great leader of men and as a 
commander of the first rank. Now, in the hour of his triumpli, 
he has been stricken down by a fell disease, and the country mourns 
the loss of one of its most valued sons,” 

General Maude is one of the established military reputations of the 
War.. His fame is rooted firmly in achievement of a high order. 

Of all the points at which the Tttrkish power could be assailed, 
the most vital for us was the Egyptian Front. Wc had licen in 
practical, if not theoretical charge of the administration of Egypt 
since the suppression of Arabi Pasha’s revolt in i88i. And the Suez 
Canal was the gateway of the East. So our campaign across the Canal 
in the direction of Palestine was a highly importairt oflensivo- 
defensive so far as the interests of the British Empire were concerned. 
Since the abandonment of the Gallipoli adventure, it was the front 
^ wWch We stood the best chance of striking a serions blow at 
Turkii^ power and compelling it to sue for peace, 

Bihcieit was my constant wish to strike the enemy as far as possible 
, where he was weakest; and where the British military experience in 
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open warfare could secure its fullest utility, I was anxious as soon 
as the Balkan gate was slammed in our face, that we should exploit 
as fully as possible the opportunities which a campaign in Palestine 
could offer. But that view was not shared by our military advisers. 
Sir William Robertson records his view in his book “ Soldiers and 
Statesmen ’’ that the Egyptian campaign was useful so long as it went 
no further than the defence of the Suez Canal, but that these opera- 
tions later “ became objectionable, for they absorbed troops which 
should have been scut to the Western Fx'ont, where every available 
man was needed to assist in the great struggle then approaching its 
decisive phase.” 

‘‘ Decisive phase ” is hardly an accurate description of the mud- 
crawling strategy of the Flanders campaign. IE ouc-fifth of tire men 
sacrificed in a venture which every General in the British Army 
(except Flaig) condemned had been sent to Allen by, the Turk would 
have been so completely crushed that he would gladly have accepted 
peace terms. 

But Sir William Robertson’s resistance delayed and hampered the 
campaign which gave us the capture of Jerusalem, the triumphal 
advance to Damascus, and ultimately the overthrow of Turkey and 
her withdrawal from the War. This would have ensured the collapse 
of the Central Po^vcrs on the Balkan. Front. And that would have 
accelerated the end. The Palestine campaign, like that in Mesopo- 
tamia, was one essentially suited to the special abilities and experience 
of British generals. It was the kind of warfare in which our army 
excelled, and in which we could reasonably hope to deal smashing 
blows on our enemies and to knock away the props by which the 
German power was sustained. 

When I formed my Government, the instructions under which 
Sir Archibald Murray was operating charged him to confine himself 
to the defence of Egypt and the Canal, in maintaining which he was 
recommended if possible to advance as far as El Arish on the eastern 
side of the Sinai Penin.sula — still within the Egyptian frontier — and 
maintain his front there. 1 at once raised wiQi the War Office the 
question of allowing liim to embark on a further campaign, into 
Palestine when El, Arish had been secured, and on my instructions 
Sir William Robertson wired to Murray on gtli December, 1916, 
asking him to submit plarrs for an advance beyond El Arish, and 
state what additional troops he would require to execute them. The 
text of the telegram was as follow.?; — 

‘‘ To-day Prime Minister mentioned to me desirability of making 
your operations as successful as possible. I am in entire agreement , 
Wire precis of action proposed beyond El Arish, stating , what 
additional troops you would require for advance, if any. I caiwiqf ,, 
help thinking that in view of importance of achieving big sjiiji^i^iti;'; 
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on Eastern Front, and the effect this will have, you might risk 
having fewer troops on Western.* A success is badly needed, and 
your operations promise well.” 

Sir Archibald Murray, who was at that time making a careful 
preparation for an advance upon El Ai-ish, replied giving an account 
of his prospective movements, and saying that after taking El Arish 
he proposed to advance to Rafah, on the Syrian Irontier, complete the 
clearing of the Sinai Peninsula, and then, if circumstances permitted, 
move against Beersheba, where the enemy’s main concentration 
appeared to be. He asked if he could have two divisions from 
Mesopotamia and any spai'e mounted troops thci'e were in Mesopo- 
tamia or India, assuming that notliing could be spared from France. 
The G.I.G.S. answered saying: — 

■‘Your telegram, lolh December, has been seen by Prime 
Minister, who wishes you to make maximum po.ssiblc effort during 
the winter. Until the spring we cannot send any troops from 
Mesopotamia, and if you need reinforcements before then they 
must be drawn either from France or Salonika. . . 

He went on to ask when the two extra divisions would be needed; 
could Murray water so large a force jis six divisions and cavalry, and 
what enemy forces did he expect to meet? 

Sir Archibald Murray replied tliat he would have liked one 
division at once, for his advance on El Arish, but would carry on 
without it. He would want the second division by 15th Ecbruai'y 
for the advance to Beersheba. He did not expect that the hot weather 
would bring his operations to an end. 

This la.st prospect alarmed the War Office. They had been pre- 
pared to acquiesce in a winter campaign, for which any c.xlra lrt)op.s 
needed could be released without impairing the supplic.s for a suimncv 
campaign in France. But if the fighting in Palestine were to involve 
a permanent call on further divisions, and on drafts and supj)Iios to 
keep them in full fighting fonn through the summer, it would 
encroach on the troops intended for General Haig. He would have 
fewer men for the swamps of Passchendaelc. So Robertson wired to 
Murray: — 

“ In order that any possibility of misunderstanding may be 
removed, I wish to make it clear that tiotwithslanding the instruc- 
tions recently sent to you to the effect that you shomd make your 
maximum effort during the winter, your primary mission remains 
unchanged, that is to say, it is the defence of Egypt. You will be 
informed if and when the War Cabinet changes tliis policy." 

* The Weatem JErontior of Ewypt. 
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Sir Archibald Murray went ahead with the forces at his disposal, 
pressing fonvard to El Arish on 21st December, to find it already 
abandoned by the Turks. He then carried out two highly successful 
attacks upon their forces at Magdhaba and Rafah. By the first, 
fought on a 3rd December, 1916, he virtually cleared the Sinai 
Peninsula of the enemy. He captured 1,28a prisoners. By the Rafah 
victory he established himself on the Palestine frontier. Enemy 
killed and prisoners totalled over 1,800. Our own killed and 
wounded were 487. 

At both of tliese actions we also secured a considerable military 
liooty in the shape of guns, rifles, ammunition, stores, horses, mules 
and camels. The whole operation proved with what a miserable 
bluff we had been held in impotent futility on the Canal for over 
tw^o years, whilst our troops in the Dardanelles and Mesopotamia were 
being defeated by the real Turkish Armies. 

Sir William Robertson was most anxious to avert the danger of any 
troops being sent from France to Palestine, and on 29th December, 
igi6, he submitted a memorandum to the War Cabinet, in which, 
referring to my proposal for a Palestine campaign, having for its 
object the capture of Jerusalem, he urged: — 

“ In the opinion of the General Staff, an offensive in Syria should 
not be undertaken until next autumn, and in the meanwhile our 
commitments in the minor theatres should be reduced to tlic 
minimum in order that our maximum effort may be made in 
France, At the same time, we .should complete our preparations in 
Egypt for an offensive in Syria in the autumn of 1917. 

If the War Cabinet approves this policy, Sir A. Murray will be 
directed to establish himself in such a position as can be held 
defensively during^ the summer with tlie minimum force and is at 
the same time suitable as a starting-point for an offensive cam- 
paign in the autumn. He should be told that as many troops as 
can be spared from India, Mesopotamia and East Africa will be 
sent to him as soon as circumstances permit, and instructed to be 
ready to send such white troops as he can spare, after the beginning 
of March, to France.” 

This memorandum was considered by the War Cabinet on 2nd 
January, 1917, and we decided to accept, in principle, the recom- 
mendation of the General Staff. The French were at the time 
pressing us to take over more of their line, to set their troops free for 
the Nivclle offensive, and while Sir Archibald Murray had set his 
requirements at two more divi.sions, the General Staff estimated that he 
would need three, which could not be spared if the plans agreed for 
the summer offensive on the Western Front were adhered to. It was 
part of Sir William Robertson’s strategy tp exaggerate the numbers: 
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oEthe Turkish forces opposed to us in Palestine luul Mesopotamia in 
order to deter us h'oin ordering an advance in that ([uarter. As a 
matter of fact, it was within his knowledge at that hour that the forces 
at Murray's disposal considerably exceeded those of the Turks, both 
in number of men and equipment. This knotvlcdgc ho withhold 
from the Cabinet, 

There were at this time, as I have already stated, abotit jjo,ooo 
Turkish troops in Sfiuthcrn Syria. Their force which took part in 
the first Battle of Gaza, in March, 1917, nutnbcicd 16,000 rifles. 

As regards the proposal for more troops from India to reinforce the 
Egyptian Army in the autumn, tire War Cabinet decided that the 
Secretary of State for India and the Secretary of Slate tor War must 
make all necessary arrangements for pressing forward the raising of 
the new Indian battalions, .so that they might be ready by August for 
the operations mentioned in the Note of the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. 

The situation was somewhat complicated by the desire of the 
French to put a finger in any Palestinian pic that might be baking. 
They had an interest in Syria and North Palc-stine. The agreement 
as to respective spherc.s of interest in Asia Minor, prepared by Sir 
Mark Sykes under Sir Edw'ard Grey’s instructions, and by M. Georges 
Picot, under orders from the Quai d’Orsay, and confirnicd by (he 
British Government in May, 1916, had placed the region from Acre 
to Aleppo in the French sphere. It was a fatuous arraugcmcui. 
judged from any and every point of view. Under this Sykcs-Picot 
A^eement, Russia was to push her frontier south-westwards into 
Asia Minor, taking in Armenia, Erzcxnm, Trebizond and northern 
Kurdistan. France was to be allowed to annex a strip of Asia Minor 
west of the new Ru.ssian frontier, running down to Adana and the 
Gulf of Alexandretta, and continuing along the Syrian coast to the 
north of Palestine. Britain was to be given Me.sopolaniia from tlu; 
Persian Gulf to north of Baghdad; also the ixjrts of Haifa and Acre 
in Palestine. France was to set up an Arab Kingdom or ginup of 
kingdoms in the Syrian hinterland, over which she would establish 
a sphere of influence, and Britain was to do (he .same in Tran.s- 
jordania, southern Palestine and Arabia. Palestine was ct.it up into 
sections, the centre to be placed under a special regime c-slahllslicd 
by an arrangement between France, Russia and Britain, i'his im- 
practicable plan was at first kept carefully secret from Italy, but when 
she learned ,o£ it she promptly put in a claim for the remainder of 
south-west Asia Minor, including Smyrna. Sir Mark Sykes never 
^raroved of the plan. It was forced upon him by the Foreign 
Uaice. Needless t(^ay, the proposed partition could not be adhered 
to .when the Peace Treaty was being prepared. But it warranted die 
Frenm claiming a special interest in Syria, so that when wc proposctl , 
an aouuice in that direction, the French suggesfted that they had 
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better co-operate. But our General Staff were opposed on principle 
lo involving us in the complexities of yet another composite cxpccli- 
lion, with the resulting problems of plurality of command anti 
discipline, and in any event we did not want a French Army in 
Egypt, as this might have induced political complications. On 1 5th 
December, 1916, the War Cabinet, discussing the proposed campaign, 
decided to notify the French of our intention to press on with 
operations which might involve tribes within their sphere of 
influence, and at the same time to assure them that our sole object 
in this was the defeat of Turkey, and that we should welcome their 
political co-operation in any negotiations which might arise affecting 
chat sjflicre. At the Anglo-French Conference held in London on 
28th December, 1916, M. Ribot offered to attach a French battalion 
to our foi'cc, so as to show the French flag. I postponed the acceptance 
of this olfer until our troops should be entering Palestine. I also 
agreed that a French Political Mission should then join our force. 
In due course both of these steps were taken. An Anglo-French 
Political Mi.ssion, under Sir Mark Sykes and M. Picot joined our 
exjiedition in April, 1917, and .small detachments of French and 
Italian troops were added to it in May. In the following year, when 
the campaign through northern Palestine to Damascus and on to 
Aleppo was in prospect, the French force was considerably increased. 
But in 1917, it was little move than a " token ” force. 

The decision that troops for an advance on Jerusalem could not 
be supplied to him until tlie autumn was telegraphed, to Sir Archibald 
Muiray by the C.I.G.S. on nth January, 1917. Eleven days later, 
he was ordered to give up one of his four divisions, and send it to 
France. With his depleted army, he kept up his prcjisure against 
the Turks, but found it hard to get them to join action against him. 
TIic War Oflice doubtless hoped that he would be unable to launch 
any operation which would involve us in further commitments to 
this "side-show.” On 30th January, I asked the C.I.G.S. how his 
arrangements were progrc.ssing for the autumn campaign, and 
instructed him to report to the War Cabinet " tus to tlic preparations 
that were bein^ made for operations from Egypt against Turkey as 
•soon as local climatic conditions render them feasible.” Robertson 
rccoicls in his book " Soldiers and Statc.smen ” the grumble which 
thi.s request provoked. His view was that wc could not make plans 
so long ahead. 

Sir Archibald Murray, who was running a railway line across the 
desert of Sinai, and bringing a pipe for water, wished to defeat the 
enemy forces in front of him, to ensure the safety of his rall-heiad. 
from an attack by them. So in the latter part of March he pressed, 
forward towards Gaza, and on 2(ith Mai-ch he launched an attadk on, 
the Turkish forces in that town. The attack, which was directed;, 
Sir Archibald Murray from his headquarters at Cairo, 
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fumbled, so that the troops were withdrawn without capturing the 
town, though it was practically within their grasp. But the operation 
showed that definite successes were possible for us on this front, on a 
scale which we could hardly hope for anywhere else. More rcsohilc 
and skilful leadership would undoubtedly have realised a success, 
which might have had a decisive influence on the Palestine camiiaign 
and in conjunction with Maude’s victory might have ended in the 
collapse of Turkey in 1917. With an unimaginalivc and stubborn 
soldier at the centre and a nervous and over-cautious soldier in Egypt, 
the opportunity was missed. Had Maude been in Egypt, he would 
have broken the Turkish lines and captured Jerusalem hy Easter, 

1917- 

On 2nd April, the War Cabinet devoted the afternoon to an 
examination of the prospects in Palestine. Wc realised the moral 
and political advantages to be expected from an advance on this 
front, and particularly from the occupation of Jerusalem. After 
full discussion, we passed a resolution that the Chief of the Imjjcrial 
General Staff should inform the General Officer Commanding the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force that wc were very anxious to exploit 
the successes already achieved to the utmost possible extent, and to 
capture Jerusalem; that he should ask Sir Archibald Murray to state 
definitely whether he intended to advance along the route of the 
existing Turkish railway direct on Jerusalem, or to proceed by the 
coast route to Jaffa, or to utilise both routes; and that he should invite 
Sir Archibald Murray to give a full estimate of his requirements in 
men, guns and transport, in order to ensure the occupation of 
Jerusalem. 

This resolution clearly indicates a readinefss on the part of the 
War Cabinet to give Murray further reinforcements for his task. 
But the C.I.G.S. in communicating our decision to him, appears to 
have informed him that no more reinforcements would be 
forthcoming. Sir Archibald’s dispatch records in regard to this 
communication : — 

“ I was informed that the War Cabinet relied on me to pursue 
the enemy with all the rapidity compatible with the nccc.ssary 
progress of my communications, and was anxious that I shoula 
push my operations with all energy, though at the same time no 
additional troops were to be sent to me, since it was considered 
that, in view of the military situation of the enemy, my present 
force would suffice.” 

The Minutes of the War Cabinet at this time contain no suggestion 
that we took that view of his forces. 

However, he continued with his offensive plans, and having failed 
to carry Gaza by his surprise attack, he made carc:^l preparations for 
a further assault, which took place on 17th April. But meantime the 
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Turkish forces had been reinforced, and the action had to be liroken 
oil on ^oth April without achieving its object. 

In reviewing the course of this campaign on 3 3rd April, the War 
Cabinet came to the conclusion that it was desirable to introduce 
more resolute leadership into the command of the Egyptian Expedi- 
tionai-y Force, and with the concurrence of the War Secretary and the 
C.I.G.S., decided to make a change in the chief Command of this 
Army, In regard to the choice of a .successor to Sir Archibald 
Murray, it was pointed out that General Smuts had cxpre.sscd very 
decided views as to the strategical importance of Palestine to the 
future of the British Empire. He would therefore be likely to 
pro.secutc a campaign in that quarter with great determination, and 
there was a strong feeling that he would be one of the most suitable 
selections for the Chief Command of the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force. 

On the other hand, the War Cabinet were aware that there was 
a growing opinion in favour of the retention of General Smuts in 
a central position in this country, witli a view to the utilisation of his 
great qualities in the higher conduct of the War. 

General Smuts was a standing disproof of the theory tenaciously 
held by the British War Oifice (despite the classic example of Oliver 
Cromwell to the contrary) that no one was competent to hold high 
military command without long training in the regular army. 

'I'lie career of General Smuts furnishes a practical demonstration 
of the absurdity. He was a lawyer by profession. But in the Boer 
War he was able with untrained troops to hold at bay for years the 
best military brains that our War Office could find to put against 
him, with the resources of the Empire behind them. In British East 
Africa he showed himself a brilliantly cflicicnt, I’esourccful and 
energetic Commandcr-in-Chicf of our forces. Had he consented to 
take in hand the Palestine campaign, I have not the least doubt 
that it would, under his charge, have been one of our most successful 
clforts. 

''I’hc Imperial War Cabinet concluded its meetings on and May. 
As I have already related, I had asked General Smuts to stay on for 
a time in this country, as I feft he was too useful a man to be let 
go. Arising out of our Cabinet di.scu.ssion, I asked him if he would 
undertake the High Command in Palestine. He asked for time in 
which to consider the matter, but eventually he wrote to me declining 
the po.st. His own account of this incident is as follows : — 

" The Prime Minister wa.s immensely interested in this war, 
front. He was strongly under the impression that Palestine might 
be made a decisive feature of tlic War; that Turkey might be 
broken and sent out of the War, and that this might be the begin*, 
ning of the end for the whole German Front. He was very anxwhs 
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that a determined oflEensive should be made in Palestine, and it 
was with that object in view that he offered me the command. I 
considered the matter carefully at the time, and then con.sultcd 
with Sir William Robertson, the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, about the offer that had been made to me. 1 asked Sir 
William what he thought about the matter, and he said to me, 
quite frankly, that if I were to accejat the oifer under the impression 
that something first-class could be done in Palestine, I woultl be 
making a great mistake, and he would dissuade me fvoin aec;c)>ting 
the command under such an impression. He said that it had liccn 
an obsession with Mr. Lloyd George for a long time that the War 
was to be iron on one or other of the minor fronts and not on 
the Western Front. Mr. Lloyd George, he said, was for ever talk- 
ing of concentrating on some other front in order to win the War, 
but the Military Authorities were entirely opposed to that view, 
and every first-class soldier was ^eed that the War could only be 
won on the main front, i.e., the Western; and he thought it would 
he a great mistake to weaken our effort on that front in order to 
make a splash elsewhere. He thought that Palestine could at best 
remain only a “ side-show,” and whatever success 1 could achieve 
there would not materially affect tlic fortunes of the War. 

The impression Sir William Robertson made on my mind was 
that I would not have the support of the War Office in getting the 
necessary men and material that would be wanted to make a first- 
class push in Palestine, and that if I went there 1 would probably 
be shut up there for the rest of the War. Mr, Lloyd George would 
have the full obstruction of the War Office in any of his efforts to 
help me, and I might be left stranded there. In view of the attitude 
of uie War Office, I finally declined the offer. Mr. Lloyd George 
often afterwards told me that I had made a great mistake, and 
it is a question whether he was not right, bccau.se I saw aftcrward.s 
how tremendously keen he remained on this Palestine cjuestiou; 
and it is quite possible that if I had undertaken the job in May, 
1917, something quite spectacular might have hecii clout: long 
before it was actually done by Allenby in the autumn of 1918, 
and it is quite conceivable that the'War might have been shortened 
^preciably by a breakdown of the Turkish forces on the Palestine 
firont.’’ 

General Sn'uts’ letter to me, dated 31st May, 1917, declining the 
Palestine Command, explained that: — 

" The most careful consideration has only strengthened my first 
impression that the Palestine campaign will be a mistake unless at 
least the capture of Jerusalem is made a reasonable certainty, and 
all the reiiiforcements ncceffiary for that purpose arc assureci. A 
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limited advance which stopped short of the capture of Jerusalem, 

would serve no particular purjiose, and might easily be a dis- 
appointment to the public and appear as a frcsli failure. . . 

General Smuts remained here as a member of the War Cabinet — 
a step which secured general approval, though it called forth .some 
indignant protests from members of my Ministry, who wci'c horrified 
at the unprecedented step I was taking. 

Mr. Walter Long deemed it necessary to enter a protest as Colonial 
Secretary. In his opinion " it was quite clear that Smuts could only 
join for Military questions. This appears to raise all sorts of 
difficulties.” 

He suggested that “ the simplest and best plan would be to make 
him a Member of the Imperial General War Staff. You could then 
arrange for him to attend whenever you like, or indeed, always and 
there could be no difficulty. It is obvdous you can’t give him a voice 
in the settlement of general questions affecting, as they all do, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand. . . 

Meantime, in view of Murray’s second lailure in front of Gaza, 
Sir William Robertson secured the consent of the War Cabinet to 
a modification of the instructions sent to him. Murray was no longer 
required to pre.ss on at once towards Jerusalem, but merely to take 
every favourable opportunity of defeating the Turki.sh forces opposed 
to him, and to follow up tvith all the means at his disposal any success 
gained, with the object of driving the Turks from Palestine as and 
when this should become practicable. I however came to the con- 
clusion that with Murray in coramatid no rc-sults could be expected 
and I pre.s.sed Robertson to find a more enterprising Commander. He 
I'ccommcndcd General Allcnby. I heartily concurred in his recom- 
mendation. I felt that his cx^ricncc and qualities as a cavalry 
leader specially fitted him for the Palestinian campaign. 

*On Qlh June, 1917, the War Cabinet decided, in view of General 
Smuts’ rejection of the offer of the command, that General AUeuby 
should be appointed as Commandcr-in-Chief of the British Forces in 
Egypt, and that arrangements should be made for him to take over 
the Coimiiand as soon as po.ssiblc. The policy to be adopted in that 
tlicatre of war would not be .settled until General Allenby had 
a.s.sutned control. 

Before Allcnby left for Egypt, I liad an interview with, him and 
impressed on him that we wanted a determined attack to be pushed 
agaiirst the Turks, with the object of driving them out of Palestine. 
They were known to be getting war-tveary, and a .succession of 
defeats might well drive them out of the War altogether. I told him , , 
in the presence of Sir William Robertson that he was to ask us fot ; 
such rcinfoi'coments and supplies as he found necessary, and, TVe . 
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%vould do our best to provide them. “ If you do not ask it will be 
your fault. If you do ask and do not get what you need it will 
be ours.” I said the Cabinet expected “Jerusalem before 
Christmas.” 

There is one fui'ther incident in connection tvitli this interview 
which is worth recording. The late Sir William Robertson Nicoll 
had presented me with a copy of Sir George Adam Smith's voliuncs 
on Palestine. I had read these with absorbing interest, and I was 
struck by his detailed sim-ey of the country from the point of view 
of the geographical difficulties it presented to an invader. I was con- 
vinced that- this work was a better guide to a military leader wlio.se 
task was to reach Jerusalem than any survey to I)c found in the 
pigeon holes of the War Office. Allenby afterwards acknowledged 
that it was invaluable to him for the accuracy of its informalion about 
the contour of the country. 

On reaching Egypt, Allenby obtained an “ ajiprcciation ” of the 
position from General Chetwodc which showed that (he enemy had 
now under Falkenhayn’s direction stixmgly fortified Gaza, reinforced 
their army, and were holding a front from (hat jdace to Ucersheba. 
As the Turks had now upwards of five divisions clcfcnding the front, 
an attacking foixe would need a definite superiority if it could hope 
to break through and follow up its success. So that we retpured seven 
infantry divisions and three cavalry divisions for an offensive. Wc 
were not informed tliat the Turkish divisions were considerably 
inferior in numbers to ours. 

Allenby wired to the War Office on isth July for two further 
divisions and further artillery to bring his force up to this standard. 
At the moment we could not send these as all the available troops at 
home were stuck in the mire in and around Pas-schendaelc. Cut wc 
asked him to reckon the ytjth Division — then being gradually 
formed in Egypt — as one of the two, and on 10th August -were able 
to inform him that we had the coasent of the Frcncli to withclniw 
a division from Salonika and .send it to Egypt. In any case, July 
and August were very hot months in Palestine, when miUtai7 opera- 
tions had to be virtually suspended. General Allenby was also 
informed on 10th August that his instructions were to strike the 
Turks as hard as possible during the coming autumn and winter, no 
ge^aphical objective being set as the limit for his advance. 

The spirit of the troops in Palestine had been greatly improved by 
Allenby’s arrival. They knew that he had been sent for the purpose 
of breaking the deadlock before Gaza, and pressing forward to 
victory. He decided that in order elFectively to organise and direct 
the, attack it was necessary that he should himself be at the front with 
the Army, instead of directing them from Cairo, whcix Sir Archibald 
Murray had kept his headquarters, and he established his G.H.Q. 
near Khan Yunis, between .Rafah and Gaza. Throughout August 
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and September he was completing die veiy elaborate arrangements 
necessary for furnishing supplies — particularly water — to the troops 
in their advance, and moving them into position. Best of all, per- 
haps, Allenby was not wedded to the fantastic obsession which 
dominated the War OiEce and Headquarters in France, that the best 
place to attack the enemy was at his strongest point. In the Turkish 
Front from Gaza to Beersheba, Gaza itself had now become a formid- 
able fortress, on which a frontal attack could only be made with very 
heavy casualties, and Allenby decided to strike instead at Beersheba, 
the most distant but weakest part of the line, and turn Gaza, instead 
of sacrificing men in an elTort to capture it by direct assault. It is 
characteristic of a certain type of military mind that in spite of the 
success of his plan he has been severely blanjed for this strategy in 
some military quarters, and the “ Gaza school " have insisted that 
his proper course was to attack on that nearest and strongest jwint. 

Towards the end of October he started to move his troops eastward 
in earnest; and as he had previously carried out sundry 
reconnaissances in force, the Turks did not realise that he was really 
preparing an attack on the remote Beersheba end of their line — 
they still expected it to fall on Gaza. He feigned pi’cparations in 
that direction, which misled the Turks. On g ist October, Beersheba 
was carried by assault, and the eastern end of the Turkish Front 
turned. Then, while this end of the enemy line was being rolled 
back, Allenby pressed up on Gaza, which the enemy abandoned on 
yth November, and after a couple of days’ fighting broke into rapid 
retreat, pursued by the British forces, till they were driven behind the 
JaiTa-Jei'usalem line. Allenby avoided a direct assault on Jerusalem, 
which he captured by encircling it. When they found the city was 
doomed, the Turkish defenders hastily evacuated it, and it surren- 
dered on gth December, 1917. 

The achievement was of immense importance, alike on military 
and on sentimental grounds. From a military standpoint it dis- 
integrated the Turkish concentration at Alcp^ which had been 
intended to carry out, under Falkenhayn's direction, a great campaign 
for the recovery of Baghdad and the restoration of Turkish and 
German control of die pathway to Persia. Thereafter the Turks did 
some successful campaigning in Trans-Caucasia against the dis- 
organised relics of the Russian forces, but they were unable to regain 
a foothold in Mesopotamia, or in Southern Palestine. They were in 
fact so much broken by defeat that if we had been able to follow up 
ouv victory with larger forces we might soon have driven them out 
of the War. Our 600,000 casualties in the fiascos on the Western 
Front had so depicted our resources in men that we could no longer 
exploit victory on any front, but the moral effect of the victory was 
tremendously important. It cheered our own people at a ertded 
time, when defeatist elements were making their influence felt among 
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US. It greatly encouraged our American Allies. And among that 
great international fraternity, the Jcwi.sh race, it was an earnest of 
the fulfilment of the Balfour Declaration, made on gth November, 
1917, that we favoured ‘‘ the e.slablishment in Pale.stine of a national 
home for the Jewish people.” 

The attitude of the War Office toivarcls this liistoric triumph is 
exemplified by the fact that whereas they ordered all the bells of 
London to ring out chimes of joy over the muddled tank-attack of 
Cambrai, not a flag was hoisted to call attention to the capture by 
British troops of the most famous city in the world which had for 
centuries baffled the efforts of Christendom to regain possession of its 
sacred shrines. 

The question arose as to how far and how promptly this su<....ess 
could be further exploited. The War Office, which objected to this 
" side-show,” had all along tried to discourage it by sugge.sting tliat 
we could not spare any more troops for it, and that with the troops 
at his disposal, Allenby could not meet the possible concentration of 
the enemy. Somewhat before this, on 5th October, Sir William 
Robertson had telegraphed to Allenby, saying that the War Cabinet 
would like him to advance to the Jaffa- } erusalcm line, and a.sking 
him what troops he wanted for the operation, bearing in mind that 
two German Divisions were reported to be preparing to join the big 
Turkish concentration at Aleppo, Apparently this warning, and 
the other information supplied to Allenby by the Wav Office and 
other intelligence sources, gave him the impre.ssion that he would 
have divisions against him, and he asked for his own force to be 
made up to a similar strength — ^i.e. by a further 13 divisions}. That 
was a reinforcement which we could not just then pi'ovide for 
him, and I also felt certain that the demand had been elicited by 
a War Office exaggeration of the strength of the forces he would 
have to meet — as events proved to be the case. We know now that 
the forces at Allenby’s disposal were overwhelmingly superior to any 
the Turks could muster, and that if he had pressed forward, there 
was no Turkish Army that could offer any substantial resistance. 
The German general who was Chief of the Staff of the Turkish Army 
facing Jerusalem, reported to Liman von Sanders, who took over 
the supreme command of the Turks in Palestine early in 1918, that 
there were only 3,900 rifles available for the defence of a iG-mile 
front. Most of the divisions were reduced to an average strength of 
, about 1,500 rifles. If these facts were known to Allenby at that time, 
it is incredible that he should not have taken full advantage of ihc 
Turkish right without any loss of time. I cannot however help con- 
meturing that his caution was not due to any fear of being beaten 
by this miserable remnant of a defeated army, but rather to his dread 
of the consequences of lushing aside the restraining hand from 
Whitehall, . Valuable time was lostj and it took nine or ten month®, fo 
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accomplish what could have been achieved in two or three. It 
eiuibled the Turk to last out almost to tlae end, and to hold up 
hundreds of thousands of British tioops. 

After the fall of Jerusalem, the War Cabinet decided to send 
the following message to Allenby : — 

“ In view of the change in position created by your I'ecent victory 
over Turks, and by revised information as to enemy’s strength 
and breakdown in his transport. War Cabinet would like to have 
your opinion by telegram as soon as possible as to the manner in 
which, and extent to which, it is possible to exploit your success 
in Palestine with forces now under your command, plu.s the 
division tinder orders for Mesopotamia." 

On the following day, 13th December, w’e instructed the General 
Staff 10 submit for consideration a project for carrying out the 
following alternative policies: — 

(rt) Complete the conquest of the tvhole of Palestine, and hold 
the country for the remainder of the War. 

(/j) Continue the advance through Palestine and Syria to the 
vicinity of Aleppo, so as [lermauently to inten-upt railway 
communication with Mesopotamia. 

This request was also passed on by the C.I.G.S. to Allenby for his 
coimncnts. 

General Allenby sent back word that for the moment he could do 
little on account of the rains — which that winter were particularly 
heavy in Palestine, and cau-sed serious diffiadty to the transport. If 
limited to his exi.sting force, he expected to have cleared the whole 
of Palestine and established his line well on the way to Daraa-scus by 
June or July, 1918. To advance to Aleppo, if it were strongly held 
by the enemy, would necessitate a force of 16 divisions in addition 
to his cavalry. 

'Phe War Office was very much opposed to any such extension of 
our Turkish campaign, and mustered all the arguments it could find 
agairi-st it. On the other hand, the Supreme War Council at 
Versailles favoured the plan of acting on the defensive in the West 
until the American Army was ready, while ^ve proceeded to knock out 
the Turks, and thus make a breach in the front of the Central Powers. 
In order to get an independent view, the War Cabinet decided, on 
ii8th January, 1918, to depute General Smuts to proceed to Egypt 
with full power on their behalf to confer with Generals. Allenby and 
Marshall, or their representatives, tire Naval Commander-in-Chieif . 
in the Mcditen’anean, tire Government of Egypt, and any nther, 
authorities in regard to the military situation in the Middle Easti ,an<l’ 
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to advise the War Cabinet as soon as possible on the best use and 
co-ordination of all our resources in that theatre, with a view to the 
most vigorous prosecution of the war against Turkey. 

General Smuts proceeded to the East and after holding consulta- 
tions with our leaders there, reported on 15th February in favour 
of making the Mesopotamia force act on the defensive, and con- 
centrating on a thrust by Allenby up towards Aleppo, The Cabinet 
agreed to adopt this policy. But before it could be carried into effect, 
the German break-through on the Western Front compelled us to 
muster all our available forces to resist their attacks there. General 
Allenby had captured Jericho in February, 1918, and in March and 
April he carried out a couple of raids into Trans-Jordania. Thcixs 
after the lack of reinforcements and the hot weather brought 
operations to a standstill until September. In September and October 
he made a brilliant sweep through Damascus and Aleppo, which 
knocked out the Turks and brought them to sue for an armistice. 

Had this offensive been undertaken at an early stage in the War 
and properly supported from home, the Turkish collapse would have 
come sooner, and the repercussions in Europe would have been 
shattering. 

It may however be remarked here with regard to the 1917 cam- 
paigns a^inst the Turks, that their succcs.s proved to the hilt that 
the Turkish sector of the defences of the Central Powers was by far 
the most vulnerable point, and that it was the one where the training 
and experience of the British militaiy forces could be put to much 
their best use. Yet the stubborn refusal of our military advisers to 
take advantage of the remarkable opportunities which were thus open 
to us, and their insistent concentration upon the most impenetrable 
fortresses of the Western Front, prevented us from scoring such a 
decisive success until the last moment. 



CHAPTER LVII 


CREATING THE AIR MINISTRY 

Prominent among the contributions which the Great War made to 
technical progress was the immense development of the art and 
practice of Hying which it fostered. When the War broke out, flying 
was still in its infancy. The first cross-channel flight by an aeroplane 
had been made only five years before by Bleriot; and no British 
airman had yet covered soo miles in a single flight. I witne.ssed one 
of the first flying exhibitions at Reims in the summer of 1909. The 
most famous airmen of France and America took part in the show. 
It was a beautiful summer’s day, but a slighb breeze was blowing most 
of the day, so that no aeroplane could fly. In the cool of the evening, 
the movement of the air subsided and there was a complete calm. 
The aeroplanes took advantage of this atmospheric improvement to 
circle round. The Royal Flying Corps was only established in 191s, 
with a military and a naval wing, and up to the outbreak of the War 
(he military wing confined its studies to the use of aircraft for 
reconuaissaucc. The possibilities of aircraft as auxiliaries to our 
fighting services had been quickly recognised by ourselves, as they 
had been by all the other armed Powers. But in those early days the 
machines in use were primitive, insecure, and still very much in the 
experimental stage. They were being developed as ancillary aids 
to our forces on land and .sea, mainly, if not entirely, for purpoijcs of 
ob.scrvation. Their organisation was not based on a rcco^ition that 
to these age-old spheres of conflict Uicre had now been added a third 
— the battlefield of tlie air. 

'Fo the infant invention of aviation, the War proved to be a 
forcing-hou.se of tropical intensity. Fertilised by a stintless out- 
pouring of life, of treasure, and of technical research in every 
belligerent country, it progressed more rapidly in the four years of 
war than it might have done in a score of years of peace. As the War 
proceeded its po.s.sibiUties of independent use became steadily more 
ob\ ious. And as in the West the deadlock of trench warfare on the 
ground developed, we came to devote increasing attention to a battle- 
ik’ld where no trenches could be dug, no minefields sown. Had the 
War persisted a few months longer, wc should have hurled ruin from 
the air on to the chief cities of Central Europe. Doubtless our own 
capitals would also have suffered their share of disaster. 


locis 
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From that red sowing, the world has since reaped in peace the 
immense ach'antag'cs of civil aviation on a wide cottiincrcial scale. 
(This, too, is still an infant, though a sturdy one.) And if the 
possibilities of aerial attack in time of war innv add to life a ikav 
menace of incalculable horror, the dcvehipmeiits of air tvausport are, 
playing in time of peace a part in promoting international inter- 
cour.se, in the over-leaping of frontiers, in establi.shiug new links 
between one country and another, which may help to avert those 
conflicts whose horrors they would .so intensify. 

I have here to sketch briefly the steps we took to c.stabli.sh in Britain 
an organisation which .should be able to make the fullest u.se of tlie 
new weapon of aircraft in war, and sliould be ada])ted later on to the 
task of tunring it to the arts of peace. 

Even before the War, the naval and military wings of the Royal 
Flying Corps tended to diverge. There was no central policy for the 
Air, and as the new arm was ancillary only to the establishctl d(;fcnce 
services, it was developed by them in terms of their conception of the 
help it could render their respective operations. The War Ollicc saw 
chiefly the reconnaissance possibilities of aircraft. At the Admiralty, 
the fertile brains of Mr. Churchill and Lord Fisher conceived wider 
uses for it. Lord Fisher took an alarmi.st view of the ullhuatc jiossl- 
bilities of the Zeppelin. 1 recollect a paper written by him In 1915 
in which he depicted the gruesome spectjiclc of a ton of explosives 
dropped from the clouds on to the Horse Guards Fanidc, and 
destroying in one shattering cxplo.sion all the hi.si.oric buildings 
surrounding that square, with the Admirals, Generals, Sliitc.stneu, 
and Civil Servants under the ruins “ in one red burial blent.” He 
counselled anticipation of this fell blow. 

In 1913, the Admiralty decided to adopt for the naval wing a 
threefold use of seaplanes — ^for coast defence and patrol, for scouting 
as eyes of the Fleet, and as attacking and bombing plane.s operating 
from battleships. So when the Expeditionary Force went acro.ss to 
France, it took all its military planes with it for scouting pui-po.se.s, 
and we had to rely alike for the air defence of Britain and for raiding 
and bombing the air bases of the enemy, where their Zeppelins were 
housed, on the machines of the Naval Air Service— -tasks which Mr. 
Churchill cheerfully undertook and vigoron.sly pursued, He 
accepted on 3rd September, 1914, at Lord Kitchener's request, the 
charge of our home air defence, and, on the principle that attack wa.s 
the best form of defence, he flung planes aanss to Dtinkirk to raid 
enemy air bases. Out of this grew a large independent dovclopmem 
of naval air activity, leading to the organisation of the Royal Naval 
Air Service as a quite distinct body from the Royal Flying Corps. 'X'o 
quote the first Report of the Air Board, in October, 19 1 G ; 

“i . , Before the War, as is well known, there was no 
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independent Naval Air Service or organisation at all. There were 
a military and naval wing of a joint Service. Mr. Churchill took 
the Naval Air Service into his own hands, and, though the Fourth 
Sea Lord was nominally responsible, ran it himself on vigorous but 
unorthodox lines. When he resigned, it became for the first time 
a subordinate branch of the Admiralty, reorganised on naval lines, 
under an Admiral, with naval heads of the personnel and technical 
branches.” 

We soon found that there were several grave drawbacks to this 
aerial dichotomy. The two air services, naval and military, were 
competing with each other for the available supplies of aero engines 
— many of which were at that stage only procurable from France. 
They were competing rather than pooling their experiments and 
inventions in regard to technical improvements. The Navy, being 
at once the senior Service and an essentially mechanised service, 
started with a priority of claim on available resources, and a superior 
array of mechanical talent. There was a good deal of bombing by 
the naval aeroplanes on the Belgian coast. There was no authen- 
ticated record of any hits which demolished German craft or works, 
but Belgian town.s were undoubtedly damaged, some Belgian 
civilians killed, and the vest tcrrori.sed. The aviators of the Army 
were far more constantly and cmcially engaged in vital operations of 
an obsessing kind. Concentration on the use of aeroplanes as hand- 
maids to (he operations of fleets and armies meant a failure to 
develop their po.ssibilitics as an independent arm, and even left it 
uncertain which of the two branches should properly undertake such 
ta.sks as the defence of Loudon against attacks by Zeppelins and 
German acrojflaucs, or the canying out of reprisal raids on German 
towns. In short, the net result of this divi.sion of resi^ousibility for 
our flying services was overlapping, ineiliciency, and a seriously 
swelling casualty list. 

The immunity with which the German airships rode across Britain 
droppmg destructive bombs exaswrated public sentiment. There 
were ominous rumblings in Parliament and in the Press, and in 
February, lyiG, Mr. Asquith sought to remedy the state of affairs by 
setting up a' joint War Air Committee, presided over by Lord Derby, 
to collaborate in arranging questions of supplies and design for the 
material of the Naval and Military Air Services, upon such points 
as will be referred to it by the War Committee, the Admiralty, the 
War Oflicc, or any other Department of State.” Shortly afterwards 
the strength of popular feeling on the need for a better development 
of our air services found vent in the return of Mr. Pemberton Billing 
as an Independent Member for East Herts, on the strength of his ; 
advocacy of more elficiency in the air, 

. The Joint War Air Committee had a short life. The Admii^aliiy, 
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showed that it had not the slightest intention of permitting any 
interference by such a body with its indejjcnclcnt control of tlie 
R.N.A.S. and its supplies. After a coujjlc of months of dishcarten- 
ment and frustration. Lord Derby, the Cfiainuan, and Lord Monlagu 
of Beaulieu, the independent member of the Comniittcc, both 
resigned, and the Committee collapsed. Lord Dcrl)y .stated a.s his 
leasons that the Committee had no executive power and no authority; 
that a fundamental difference was found to exist between the two 
branches of the air service, each having its otvii oi'ganisation, esprit 
de corps, and asinrations, and that the Committee was dcharred by 
its terms of reference fiom discussing any question of jiolicy. 

Lord Curzon in the spring of 1916, proposed the setting up of a 
more authoritative body. Something, he urged, must be done to 
improve the situation: — 

“. . . After nearly sii montlis of war our lighting planes arc 
inferior to German machinc.s, and for the time wc have ceased to 
hold the masteiy of the air. I’hoiigh wc arc now turning out 
some splendid new machines, wc are still working at the front with 
a majority of old types, and our nven arc liable to be outclassed 
and outpaced by the enemy. ... As regards the relations between 
the two branches of tlic service, so imperfect has been the co- 
ordination that, not merely are designs comjiclcd for and macliinos 
ordered, but operations have sometimes been undertaken without 
any intercommunication. Each service still claims the right to 
conduct long-range offensive opcration.s, and therefore to acquire 
the high-power engines for the purpose. The evidence is incon- 
testable that there has been a great lack of co-operation, and a 
competition, often the reverse of advantageous, between the two 
services. . . .” 

He urged that the proper course would be the establishment of an 
Air Ministry, but admitted that tliis would be rc.si.stcd by the 
Admiralty, and might give rise to friction and ill-will; and suggested 
as a secondary course the setting-up of an Air Board witli real powcus. 
Mr. Balfour, who as the spokesman for the Lords of the Admiralty, 
acted throughout this controversy as the persistent opponent of every 
proposal for co-ordination, retorted in a memorandum skilfully 
massing every possible argument against a change. But after further 
exchanges of memoranda and counter-memoranda, Mr, Asquith 
decided to set up an Air Board. Lord Kitchener stated that the 
Army Council “ would welcome and would be prepared to siippoit a 
Board constituted on the lines suggested ’’ by Lord Curzon. Mr, 
Balfour on behalf of the Admiirds reiterated his objections. I'he 
establishment of the Board was announced in the House of Commons 
on 17th May, 1916. Lord Curzon was appointed its chairman, and 
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it consisted o£ two naval, two military representatives, Lord Syden- 
ham as independent expert, and Major Baird as Parliamentary 
Secretary. It was empowered to discuss and make representations to 
the Admiralty and War Office in regard to air policy and combined 
0]jerations, and the types o£ machine required; to organise and 
co-ordinate the supply of material and prevent competition; and 
organise a system for interchange of ideas on technical developments. 

The first Report of the Air Board was issued by Lord Curzoii on 
jJSrd October, 1916. It detailed what they had done and attempted 
to do since their formation, and then proceeded to recount the hope- 
less difficulties they had encountered in carrying out their appointed 
tasks through the persistent opjxtsiiion of the Admiralty, of which a 
detailed and documented account was given. This opposition was 
making their work impossible. 

. . No expansion of the work of the Air Board, no complete 
fulfilment of the charge with %vhich it was entrusted, and no 
adequate provision for the urgent necessities of the future, are, in 
our opinion, possible, so long as the Admiralty adopts its present 
attitude towards the Air Board, and so long as the administmtion 
of that branch of the Air Service which is in the hands of the 
Admiralty is conducted on the present lines. It is with no 

e leasure that my colleagues and I question the administration of a 
•epartment possessed of such splendid traditions, and witli such 
a glorious record of service, as the Admiralty. But it is our pro- 
found conviction, for which we .shall proceed to state the rca.sons, 
that the addition to the Navy of responsibilities for the air — ^not in 
itself necessarily impracticable — has, in the manner in which it 
has been carried out, been attended with results that have been 
equally unfortunate to the Navy and the Air Service, ani if 
persisted in, will be incompatible not merely with the existence of 
an Air Board, but with the immense and almost incalculable 
development that ought to lie before a properly co-ordinated and 
conducted Air Service in the future. ...” 

As I have mentioned previously,* this Report gave rise to 
what in other circumstances might have been viewed as a highly 
entertaining series of dialectical exchanges between Lord Gurzon and 
Mr. Balfour. Lord Gurzon was proposing that the Air Board should 
take charge, for both air services, of invention, research, experiment, 
design, production, inspection and finance. Mr. Balfour wanted to 
retain at the Admiralty the responsibility for all these functions so 
far as the R,N.A.S. was concerned. Mr. Montagu proposed that 
production for both services should be taken over by the Ministry of 
Munitions. After several meetings of the War Committee on the. 

* Chap. XXXIV. 
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s’jth and a8th November, igi6. we reached the stage of putting 
down draft conclusions, but these were not finally confirmed when 
the Asquith coalition fell. The substance of these dral't conclusions 
was as follows: — 

The Ministry of Munitioas should undertake design and supply 
of aeroplanes for both the Army and the Navy. 

The Air Board should be definitely responsible for allocating our 
available aerial resources between the Admiralty and the War Office. 

A Fifth Sea Lord should be appointed and atlded to the Air Board, 
which should also have a representative of the Mini.stry of Munitions. 

The distribution of responsibility between the various authorities 
should be as follows : — 

‘ (a) The Admiralty and War Office will concert their re.spcctivc 
aerial policies in consultation with the Air Board. 

(6) The Admiralty and War Office will formulate tlie pro- 
grammes of aerial production required for the fulfilment of the 
approved policy, and will submit these progTammes to the Air 
Board. 

(c) The Air Board will decide as to the extent to which it is 
possible to approve the departmental progvaintuc.s, having regard 
to the possible rate of production, the needs of the other depart- 
ment, and the respective urgency of the demands. 

(d) The Air Board (Admiiulty and War Office) will place the 
order with the Ministry of Munitions. 

(c) The design of the machines and commodities ordered will 
be undertaken by the Ministry of Munitions, working in the 
closest possible association with the Department for wliom the 
order is placed. 

(f) The Ministry of Munitions will give every facility for direct 
communication on all matters of detail between the representatives 
of the Admiralty Air Department and the Department of the 
Director-General of Military Aeronautics respectively and the 
actual manufacturers. 

ig) Any of the Departments represented on the Air Board, and 
the Air Board itself, will have the right of appeal to the War 
Committee in case of dispute.” 

^ This scheme proposed a very considerable move fonvai'd from the 
disorganised and unsatisfactory condition which was then obtaining. 
But Mr. Asquith's failure to clinch the issue at the War Committee 
by giving his final decision on the issue raised meant that we had 
still to settle it afresh under the new Government. On i r,th 
December, Lord Curzon expressed in the War Cabinet a hope that 
the question might soon be settled. He was still acting as Chairman 
of the Air, Board, on its old basis, and wished to be relieved by its 
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leconstitiition with a fresh Chairman holding new powers. But the 
First Sea Lord, Admiral J ellicoc, oWeeted that he was still discussing 
the matter with the new First Lord, Sir Edward Carson, and would 
let us know as soon as they were ready for us to thrash it out. 

We dealt with it on ssnd December, 1916. By this time the 
Admiralty had succeeded in kneading its new First Lord into full 
acceptance of its attitude, and the results of his education were shown 
in a long memorandum, arguing the utter impracticability of any 
attempt to co-ordinate the R.N.A.S. and R.F.C. under the super- 
vision of the Air Board, and urging that the proposed steps in this 
direction should be limited to the fewest and smallest possible. 

In the Cabinet discussion, there was an attempt to lure the 
Government into the old maze of ai'guments. Jellicoc “ desired to 
express in the strongest terms his opinion that the policy of making 
the Admiralty dependent on another Department for the design and 
supply of aircraft would be disastrous.” But I refused to allow the 
reopening of a question which had so exhaustively been examined 
by the late War Committee, and the Draft Conclusions were formally 
approved, Lord Curzon registering his dissent. The Air Board, 
Admiralty, and War Ollice were instructed to work out the details 
of the new arrangements in consultation with the Ministry of 
Munitions. 

Lord Curzon’s duties as a member of the War Cabinet made it 
impossible for him to continue to act as Chairman of the Air Board, 
and we appointed Lord Cowdray to this pasition. On i yth January, 
igjy, four weeks after our meeting of aand December, he was able 
to report a substantial measure of agreement, in a letter to me which 
ran as follows: — 


"Air Board, 

19, Carlton House Terrace, 
Londtm, S.W. 

Kjth January, 1917. 

Dear Prime Minister, 

To-day the four departments concerned — Admii'alty, War, 
Munitions and this Board — ^havc arrived at an agreement as to 
their varied functions in connection with the Air Service. 

I am thankful that I can thus report that the draft Charter, 
which will shortly be submitted to you for approval, will be an 
agreed document. 

The Admiralty have insisted upon the lighter-than-air craft 
remaining with them. To this we could make no valid objection 
for the time being as it does not involve any conflict with the 
aeroplanes and seaplanes — ^and these are enough to occupy us for 
some time. The chances are dint lighter-than-air craft will cofipje 
our way shortly. 


vor Ti— <? 
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No time has been lost in getting on with the preliminax'ies for 
expediting and augmenting the supplies of aircraft. 

Munitions Department have allotted two fine men (Weir and 
Martin) to these supplies. 

I must express to you my appreciation of the help and support 
that Lord Derby and Dr. Addison have given me. The Admiralty 
have also assisted (always subject to their predisposition) in a way 
that deserves acknowledgment. 

Believe me, 

Yrs. V. sincerely, 

COWDRAY.” 

A Technical Committee was to be set up under the Air Board to 
deal with design, thus eliminating the confusion and overlapping in 
this respect which had thus been desaribed in the first report of the 
Air Board in October, 1916; — 

“ One of the first questions that attracted the attention of the 
Board was the unsatisfactory arrangement by which aeronautical 
inventions affecting the two Air Services arc, under existing con* 
ditions, liable to be dealt with by one or other of live distinct 
bodies, namely: — 

The Royal Naval Air Service. 

The Royal Flying Corps. 

The Board of Invention and Research. 

The Munitions Inventions Department. 

The Advisory Committee on Aeronautics. 

It appeared to the Board tliat Uiis state of things presented a 
double defect. In the first place it led to the same exivcrimental 
work being undertaken twice over on behalf of the two depart- 
ments; and, secondly, it involved the risk of a valuable invention 
being brought to the notice of only one of the two Dciwrinicnts 
whom it might interest/’ 


The Royal Aircraft Factory at Farnborough was to be placed under 
the Ministry of Munitions for the manufacture of planes. 

This scheme was duly adopted by the War Cabinet, and on 6th 
tebruary, we were able to announce the composition of the 
reconstituted Air Board. 

The little wars conducted behind the front between Departments, 
or which this is a sample out of many, caused serious delay and 
damage to our interests in the War. When I witnessed the energy 
pd raanceuvni^ displayed bv those who were engaged in the^ 
mteruceme conflicts, I often wished it could have been concentrated 
and directed against the enemy. , iwaii-u 
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At. last peace Avas established and co-operation substitiilcd for 
contention. Under the new arrangement, the design and production 
of aircraft tvere greatly improved and expedited — ^not before it was 
time, for at this period of the War the Germans wci'c getting 
daugcrou.sly ahead of us in the mastery of the air. On 15th February, 
Sir Douglas Haig wrote warning us that the deliveries of aircraft 
promised by the Director of Air Organisation at the War Office W'erc 
not being made, and that Ire was faced with a serious shortage. 

“ The position as regards fighting .squadrons in particular is 
most serious. Our lighting machines will almost certainly be 
inferior in numbers, and quite certainly in performance, to those 
of the enemy. Tu view, therefore, of the marked increase in the 
number and efficiency of the Gcmian aeroplanes, it appears that 
we cannot expect to gain .supremacy in the air in April, and it is 
even possible that it may pass to the enemy. 

The seriousness of this situation cannot be overrated, and its 

J jossible effect on the results of our operations will no doubt be 
ully realised by the War Cabinet." 

This was the situation in which mouths of futile wrangling and 
competitive organisation had landed the air force. The military and 
naval authorities respectively had had things in tlicir own hand.s, 
with this result. Once again we had to call in civilian aid to clear 
up the muddle. 

The improvement ivhich thi.s new body effected is shown by the 
fact that two months later, on lyth April, iQi'j, they were able to 
report that the arrangements they had now set in operation tverc 
H.ssuring a rapid multiplication of tlic output of improved types of 
aeroplane. The monthly deliveries of aero engines would be neaiiy 
si' times as many as they were in 19x6 and during the next four 
months, July-October, the monthly production would be more than 
times that of 1916. The new Air Board pointed out that such 
ail increase had not been possible under its predecessor, as the old 
system of divided responsibility between the naval and military air 
arms had prevented proper orgiuimtion of the national resources in 
this field. 

Through the summer of 1917, the Air Board worked hard and 
efficiently at its tasks. At this time aircraft were assuming an 
importance far greater than they had hitherto pos.sesscd and coming 
rapidly to be regarded as formidable weapons of w-ar. The Army 
in the field clamoured insatiably for larger supplies. At home, the 
German air raids on Loudon and tlic south-eastern counties ^ew 
very frequent, and the damage and loss of life caused by them 
assumed serious jiroportions. There was no way of preventing these 
enemy planes from coming over. The most elfcetive measure that 
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could be taken was to furnish a powerful air fleet for home defence, 
which might make air raids by the enemy too expensive in casualties 
by destroying large numbers of the invading planes; and to cany 
out reprisal raids on enemy cities on a scale which would convince 
them that this form of warfare was bad business. For both of th(^sc 
purposes, large numbers of planes were needed, independently of the 
requirements of either the Army or the Navy. 

On gth June, 1917, Lord Cowdray reported to me: — 

‘ The Air Board to-day is now turning out each week as many 
aircraft as were turned out in a month this time last year. By tlic 
end of the year it will be turning out fully ten times as many 
airaraft as it was doing in the summer months of iqifi.” 

In addition to the increase in numbers there was a marked 
improvement in power and cfliciency. 

But even this increase, creditable as it was, wc felt to be inadequate 
to our growing needs, and on J4th June, the War Cabinet decided 
that a much increased programme of construction must be put in 
hand. The Air Board was ordered to prepare a scheme for tliis in 
consultation with the Ministry of Munitions and War Oflicc, even at 
the expense of otlier important .supplies of munitions. At this 
meeting we also decided, in view of the fact that a serious air raid 
had taken place on the previous day over Woolwich and Poplar, to 
concentrate for a short time a strong force of the best planes anti 
pilots in this country, in order to give the next raiders a hot reception. 
Two squadrons were accordingly recalled temporarily from the 
Western Front and stationed near Canterbury and Calais respectively. 

Wc carefully investigated the question of reprisal raids, but after 
full examination of the matter by experts, it was decided tliat wc liad 
not as yet a number of machines available of sudicient jjower and 
range to be able to embark upon a regular programme of long- 
distance bombing raids on Gertnan towns. And to carry out an 
isolated raid would only exasperate the German people and lead to 
an intensification of their attacks. 

The two squadrons that had been temporarily withdrawn for home 
defence from the Western Front remained on gaiard for about three 
weeks, during which period the country was free from air attacks, 
except for one raid on Harwich. In point of fact, the weather was 
unsuitable for raids during this period, apart from the one day when 
the Harwich raid was carried out. On 6th July, Sir Douglas Haig 
recalled his two squadrons, as had been arranged. The next day was 
fine and clear, and in the middle of the morning a large fleet of 
Germati aeroplanes reached central London and dropped a number of 
bombs on the City and south of the Thame.s, killing and wounding 
numbers of people and causing a gr^at deal of material damage. 
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There was grave and growing panic amongst the population in ihc 
East End where the attack had taken place. At the slightest rumour 
ol' a])proaching aeroplanes, tubes and tunnels were packed with 
panic-stricken men, women and children. Every clear night the 
connnons around London were black with refugees from the 
threatened metropolis. It is right, however, to record the fact that 
the undoubted terror inspired by the death-dealing skies did not swell 
by a single murntur the demand for peace. It hacl quite the contrary 
clfcct. It angered the population of the stricken towns and led to a 
fierce demand for reprisals. 

As a result of this last raid on tlie metropolis the Cabinet decided 
to recall two squadrons from the Western Front for home defence, 
and to ask Sir Douglas Haig if he could arrange a reprisal raid on 
Mannheim. 

'i’he figures which Sir William Weir was able to give us as to the 
rate of production of aero-engines showed that we should soon possess 
ail air fleet much in excess of the necessary demands of the Army and 
Navy. But it would be some weeks before these would begin to take 
siiape as additional trained squadrons. We decided to improve the 
arrangements for dealing with fires resulting from air raids, but in 
view of Sir Douglas Haig’s protest against the withdrawal of two 
sqvtadrons, we resolved to withdraw only one, and to abandon the 
proposal of raiding Mannheim for the present. We also decided to 
hold a secret session of Parliament that afternoon, at which wc could 
lay the facts before the Commons and tell them our intentions. 

At this secret session I explained to the House liow matters stood. 

I gave them figures to show the way in which aeroplane construction 
was now being expedited, so that before long wc should have an 
adequate supply both for oiu’ military operations and for home 
defence and independent attack. But until that time, I made it clear 
that our military requirements must have priority. 

“ The first consideration before the Government is to see that 
the Army in France is .sufficiently supplied with aeroplanes. A 
.sufficiency of aeroplanes means everything to that Army. They 
are the eyes of the Army, which cannot advance without them. 
By their means the Army discovers the enemy’s trenches, guns and 
machinc-gun emplacements. To photograph these requires air 
supremacy, and without that air supremacy it is sheer murder to, 
allow troops to advance. . , . The slightest deficiency in the work 
of observation from the air, a single machine-gun emplacement 
overlooked, might in a few minutes mean the loss of thousands of 
gallant lives. The first duty of the country is to protect these men, , 
The Germans realise the importance of this question quite as mpeh 
as we do. The second meams by which they are atteraptiq^ itb;. 
diminish our superiority is by ii7inff to force us to withdr^iyi^ipr ' 
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machines from France in order to protect our own towns. If the 
Germans know that by bombing English towns they can force ns 
to withdraw fighting squadrons from France, there could be 
nothing which would encourage them more. ... If the aero- 
planes can be provided for the Front and for our defence against 
raids, that will, of course, be done. If not, the Army must cotnc 
first, and it is vitally important that the Germans should know it.” 

This statement satisfied the House. 

But while the arrangements we made were as effective as our 
expert advisers could suggest, in terms of our existing organisation 
and resources, I felt that we must go far more thoroughly into the 
matter, with a view to ensuring the best possible use of the air 
weapon, alike for attack and for defence. It was a question that 
called for examination by a fresh and able mind, free from depart- 
mental prejudices. Fortunately such a mind was available, I asked 
General Smuts to investigate the problem of the air on behalf of th»^ 
Cabinet. He consented, and on nth July, the War Cabinet agreed 
that a Committee should be set up, consisting of myself and General 
Smuts, in consultation with: — 

A representative of the Admiralty, 

A representative of the General Staff, 

A representative of the Field-Marshal Couunaiiding in-Chicf, 
Home Forces, 

and such other experts as we might desire. 

Its terms of reference were: — 

To examine (i) the defensive an’angements for Home Defence 
against Air Raids, and (5) the existing general organisation for the 
study and higher direction of aerial operations.” 

As I was myself unremittingly busied with every phase of onr 
national activities, I had to leave the chief burden of the work to 
General Smuts, and I kept in constant touch with him. 

General Smuts went first of all into the question of the defence of 
London, on which he submitted his report to the War Cabinet on 
19th July. He found that the success of the German raid.s was due in 
no small measure to causes which could be remedied. In the first 
place, although we really had a very large number of machines and 
personnel in the Air Services available to defend London, they tvae 
not unified, but were independently controlled by three or four 
different authorities, so that there was no organi.sed co-operation 
between them, and the Germans could attack us without serious ri.sk 
of counter-attack. The measures recommended by General Smuts 
and adopted by the War Cabinet were, in the first place, to secure 
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a unified command under a first-class officer of the whole defence 
forces against air attacks on London. General Ashmore was appointed 
for the purpose, and proved a most efficient officer. The available 
planes were combined into proper units, trained for fighting in flight 
formation, so as to meet the German attack in that form. Three or 
four squadrons were recommended for formation, which could deal 
with the enemy, not only over London, but also before London was 
reached. This was done, and the Germans, when next they attacked, 
found themselves oiDposcd by forces equal to their own, in mass 
formation, befoi’e they reached London, and only isolated machines 
reached the metropolitan area at all. The anti-aircraft guns 'were 
also placed outside London in such a way as to meet the advancing 
plane.s with their fire before they reached London. Under the new 
organisation developed from General Smuts’ recommendations, our 
air defences of London were rapidly transformed in strength and 
eflectivencss. Daylight raids became too dimgei-ous for tlie Germans 
to attempt, and night raids grew steadily more difficult and costly. 

The second matter refened to this Committee — the c|Ucstion of air 
organisation genci'ally and the higher direction of aerial operations 
— took longer to examine. In consultation with me. General Smuts 
set himself to consider the questions: — ■ 

1. Shall there be instituted a real Air Ministry responsible for 
all air organisation and operations? 

a. Shall there be constituted a unified Air Service embracing 
both the present R.N.A.S. and R.F.G,? 

3. If so, how shall the relations of the new Air Service to the 
Navy and Army be determined so that the functions at present 
discharged for them by tire R.N.A.S. and R.F.G, respectively shall 
continue to be efficiently performed by the new Air Service 

The second and final Report, presented by General Smuts on 17th 
August, 1917, contained an examination of these questions and a 
series of recommendations for their solution. 

The Report noted briefly the controversies which had raged round 
this issue in the former War Committee. It paid tribute to the 
excellent work of the I'cconstituted Air Board, but pointed out that 
this body was really a Conference rather than a Board, being a 
consultative association of reprc.sentatives of the Fighting Services 
and Ministry of Munitions, without a technical and advisory 
personnel of its own. Hence it could never form an independent air 
}>olicy, but only one suboi'dinated to military and naval strategy. 
The time was now rapidly approaching when such subordination 
could no longer )jc justified. 

This passage from the Report has an important bearing on one ol, 
the most difficult problems of Disarmament; — 
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“Air Service . . . can be used as an independent means of war 
operations. Nobody that witnessed the attack on London on the 
1 ith July could have any doubt on that point. Unlike artillei’y, 
an air fleet can conduct extensive operations far from, and 
independently of, both Army and Navy, As far as can at pi'cstmt 
be foreseen, there is absolutely no limit to the .scale of its future 
independent war use. And the day may not be far off when aerial 
operations, with their devastation of enemy lands and destruction 
of industrial and populous centres on a vast scale, may become the 
principal operations of war, to which the older forms of military 
and naval operations may become secondary and subordinate. . . . 

In our opinion there i.s no reason why the Air Board should any 
longer continue in its present form as practically no more than a 
conference room between the older Services, and there is every 
reason why it should be raised to the status of an independent 
Ministry in control of its own War Service. 

. . , .Next spring and summer the position will be that the 
Army and Navy will have all the Air Service required in connec- 
tion with their operations; and over and above that, there will he a 
great surplus available for independent operations. Who is to 
look after and direct the activities of this available surplus? . , 
The necessity for an Air Ministry and Air Staff has therefore 
become urgent, 

... It requires some imagination to realise that next summer, 
while our Western Front may still be moving fomavd at a snail’s 
pace in Belgium and France, the air battle front will be far behind 
on the Rhine, and that its continuous and intense pressure against 
the chief industrial centres of the enemy, as well as on his Hues of 
communication, may form an imi>ortant factor in bringing about 
peace. . . .” 

The further argument was also adduced that with the progressiic 
exhaustion of man-power on both sides, the iuqionancc of mcchau- 
ised warfare would incTeasc, and tJiat the air arm nitiliiplied 
immensely the potency of the individual combatant. 

The report emphasised the cliaos which would rc.sult from con- 
tinuing the R.F.G. and R.N.A,S. independently of a new Air Force, 
and urged that it would suffice if the needs of the Army and Navy 
were specially studied by the Air Force, and those units attached t,o 
them were seconded to them and placed under their ovtlcvs wl)i1e 
operati^ on behalf of the older Services, If summed up its 
conclusions in eight recommendations: — ^ 


That an Air Ministry should be instituted forthwith, to 
auminister all matters connected with aerial warfare, 

«. That it should have an Air Staff to make plans, direct 
operations, collect intelligence and train personnel. 
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5. That rho Ministry and Stafl should aminge for the amalga- 
mation of 1 he R.N.A.S. and R.F.C. 

4. That the personnel of these services should only be trans- 
ferred to the new lorce with their own consent. 

5. That close liaison should be established and maintained 
between the Army, Navy and Air Stalls. 

6 That the Air Stall sliould provide air units for service with 
the Army and Navy, to act during such attachment under naval 
or militai7 control, and with such types of machines as those 
services desired. 

7 That regular officers of the Navy and Army should be 
seconded to the Air Force for fixed periods tor employment with 
the naval and military air contingents. 

8. That officers and other ranks should be able to translcr 
permanently to tlie Air Foice if they wished. 

This report was considered at length by the War Cabinet on j!4tb 
August. The official view of the Board of Aclniii alty, voiced on this 
occtision by Sir Eric Geddes, the new First Lord, was still doggedly 
opposed to any interference with the R.N.A.S. They suggested that 
the new Air Ministry should take over the R.F.C, and leave the 
R.N.A.S. alone. 

Ultimately tlie War Cabinet, after the most careful consideration, 
decided to accept in principle the recommendations made in the 
Second Report of the Prime Minister’s Committee on Air Organisa- 
tion, as summarised in paragraph 10 ol the Report. 

This was the beginning of the Air Ministry. The first big fence 
had been cleared on the way to the setting up of such a Ministry, and 
the pressing forward of the scheme ivas recommitted to the capable 
hand.s of General Smuts. In the meantime wc approved General 
Smuts' suggestion that a Committee should be appointed to assemble 
at once, composed as under, to advise the War Cabinet on aU 
questions relating to Air policy: — 

General Smuts (in the Chair), 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, 

The Secretary of State for War, 

The President of the Air Board, 

This was in order that wc should not be held up, pending the 
carrying ol legislation, in the adoption of measures to put our growing 
air strength to its fullest use. The Air Board, as Lord Cowdray stated 
at this meeting, had no ^wlicy beyond supplying the needs of the Army 
and Navy. By this time Sir Douglas Haig had 1 ,500 machines, besides 
the reserve of machines on the Western Front. The Admiralty also 
had 1,500 naval machines, with 500 seaplanes. A policy was needed 
for use of the surplus machines which might presently be available. 

VOL. 11 — c* 
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The announcement o£ our intention to establish an Air Ministry 
was made in the House of Commons on i6th October, and the Bill 
itself was given a first reading on 8th November, It had in the mean- 
time been very carefully examined by the Departments concerned, 
and revised in consultation with them by the Air Committee under 
General Smuts, and by the War Cabinet. The almost impossible feat 
had been accomplished of securing substantial agreement with its 
terras by the Admiralty and Wai' Office. It passed through Parliament 
without difficulty, and obtained the Royal Assent on jJ 9 th November 
1917. 

A most unfortunate contretemps marred the peace of the Adminis- 
tration in connection with the setting-up of this new Ministry. At 
this time. Lord Northclilfe had just returned from his Mission to 
America, and I was anxious to make the best use of his great driving 
power in the national interest. It seemed to me that there would be 
remarkable scope for this in the new Air Ministry, where the two 
existing wings of our flying services had to be welded together, and 
the new air weapon — a weapon of vast and undeveloped possibilities — 
employed to the fullest extent along lines still to be planned. Lord 
Cowdray, the Chairman of the Air Board, had done very sound and 
successful work in that post, and was quite naturally expecting to pass 
on to be Minister for Air in the new regime. But Lord Cowdray’s 
health was not such as to permit him to give the necessary ruthless 
drive, the untiring leadership and energy which would have been 
essential to the new Ministry in the urgent circumstances of the 
moment. It was my intention to choo.se a younger and physically 
fitter man for the post of Air Ministm. At a luncheon in Downing 
■Street, in the course of conversation with Lord NortheUfOe, I sounded 
him on the subject without making any definite oll'cr. Before doing 
so I had intended to offer Lord Cowdi-ay another and equally honour- 
able position in the Ministry in which Iris great bu.sincss experience 
and ripe judgment would have been valuable, but which would not 
put upon him such an exceptional nervous and physical strain. For 
the moment I did not discuss the matter with l.orcl Cowdray. I'he 
Air Ministry Bill was not yet through and in any event I did not 
propose to disturb Lord Cowdray unless NortheUffe was prepared 
to take the post. NortheUffe said he would let me know his answer 
when he had thought over the matter. In lamentable breach of my 
confidence, and with one of those lapses into blundering brutality to 
xvhich his passion for the startling gesture sometimes led him, lie 
proceeded to write me a letter declining the post, and embarking on a 
senes of quite irrelevant criticisms of the Government in respect of the 
Censorship, our moderation in dealing with conscientious objectors, 
our inferiority to the Americans in fervour and enthusiasm, and such 
matters; and published this letter in full in the Times before I ever 
received it. 
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The text of this letter was as follows. 


“igth November, 191';. 

Dear Prime Minister, 

I have given anxious consideration to your repeated invitation 
that I should take charge of the new Air Ministry. The reasons 
which have impelled me to decline that great honour and responsi- 
bility arc in no way concerned ivith the office which is rightly to be 
set up. They are roughly as follows : — 

Returning after five months spent in the virile atmosphere of the 
United States and Canada, I find that, while those two countries 
are proceeding with their war preparations with a fervour and 
enthusiasm little understood on tiiis side of the Atlantic; while the 
United Slates has instantly put into operation Consadption, over 
which we wobbled for two years, and is making short work with 
sedition-mongers; while Canada has already given such proofs of 
thoroughness as the disfranchisement of conscientious objectors and 
the denaturalisation of all enemy aliens who have been naturalised 
in the last fifteen years; while we, for our part, are asking immense 
sacrifices from those peoples — there are still in oflice here those who 
dally with such urgent questions as that of the unity of war control, 
the eradication of sedition, the mobilisation of the whole man and 
woman power of the country, and the introduction of compulsory 
food rations. I have had personal experience myself, while in 
America, of the obstruction and delay in certain Departments in 
London, which, for example, pos^oned the sending of Lord 
Reading’s vital and most .successful Mission. I find that the Censor- 
ship is still being misused, and that men in various positions of 
authority, who should have been punished, have been retained and 
in some cases elevated. The spirit of the men and women of Great 
Britain is clearly as eager and as splendid as ever. We have, in my 
belief, the most eflicieut army in the world, led by one of the greatest 
generals, and I am well aware of the fine achievements of many 
others of our soldiers, sailors and statesmen; but I feel that in present 
circumstances I can do bettex* work if I maintain my independence 
and am not gagged by a loyalty that I do not feel towards the whole 
of your Administration. 

I take this opportunity of thanking you and the War Cabinet for 
the handsome message of praise scut to me as representing the five 
hundred officials of the British War Mission in the United States, 
many of them volunteer cxilc.s. Their achievements and those 
of tlieir ten thousand assistants deserve to be better known by their 
countrymen. The fact that their work is not known is due to the 
absurd sccrc^ about the War which is still prevalent. Everything 
that these oflicials arc doing is known to our American, friends, ana 
oF ronr'"' fn ihf’ Gr»rm'ins T f'.ni«i' J mat-e no hre-’/’h of ronfirI/*ii<***,„in 
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saying that some of the documents which have passed through my 
hands as Head of the Mission arc such as if published would greatly 
increase our prestige in tbc United States and Jicarteu our pc.'ople 
at home. 

May I also take this opportunity of giving a warning about our 
relations with that great people from ivhom 1 have l omc? We have 
had the tragedy of Russia, clue partly to lack of Allied propaganda 
to counteract that of the Germans. We have had the tragedy of I taly 
largely due to that same enemy propaganda. We have had tlie 
tragedies of Serbia, Roumania and Montenegro. I’lierc is one 
tragedy which I am sure we shall not have, and that is tbc tragedy 
of the United States. But, from countless conversations with lead- 
ing Americans, I know that, unless there is swift improvement in 
our methods here, the United States will rightly take into its own 
hands the entire management of a great part of the War. Il will iiot 
sacrifice its blood and treasure to incompetent handling of alFairs 
in Europe. 

In saying all this, which is very much on my mintl, believe me that 
I have none but the most friendly feelings towards yourself, anti 
that I am gpreatly honoured by your suggestion. 

Yours sincerely, 

NoitTHCUFFK.” 

The publication of this letter in such a manner, or at all, was 
characteristic of Lord Northcliffe’s woi'st side. It was what made it 
so di8B,cult to have confidential dealings with him. Where either his 
vanity or temper was implicated he had no regard for the decent 
behaviour which bound average men of honour. I’hcrc was of course 
nothing unusual in the procedure by which he had been soumled as 
to his willingness to take the Air Ministry. Such soundings always 
have to be made before any reshuffling of offices in a Govermueut takes 
place, and obviously it is taken for granted that persons so approachoil 
shall treat the matter in strictest confidence pending the completion 
of the other arrangements involved in the shufUe. Unless and until 
Northcliffe let me know that he would undertake the Air Miuisa 7 , 
I clearly could not approach Loi'd Gowdray, with a proposal that he 
should transfer to another ministerial post. 

Thus the publication by Lord Northcliffe of the statement that I 
had offered him the Air Ministry placed Lord Gowdray in a very 
humiliating position. Not unnaturally, he took bitter offence at 
le^ing for the first time through the columns of the public Press, 
and not from tne, that such a change of ministers was being contem- 
plated. He promptly sent me his resignation from the chaimianshii} 
of the Air Board, in a letter of strong protest. He siever forgave me 
the affront. The ranks of the Anti-Lloyd George Liberals received 
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an influential recruit, and in post-War years the section of the Press 
ivhicli he controlled became a vehicle of his implacable resentment 
and hostility which helped to widen and deepen that schism in the 
Liberal Party that has led to its crambling and collapse. 

The result was that while Parliament was duly carrying the Air 
Force Bill, we had lost our Air Minister. However, before the end 
of November I succeeded in persuading Lord Rothermere to accept 
this post. He held it for the very difficult first five months of the new 
Department, during which time he succeeded in canying through the 
task of blending the Royal Naval Air Service and the Royal Flying 
Corps into a single new service — the Royal Air Force. On ist April, 
1918, their fusion was foi'mally accomplished. Lord Rothermere 
was working under grave handicaps, for the War had inflicted upon 
him two tragic bereavements, under which his health eventually gave 
w'ay. Certain changes which he found it desirable to make in the Air 
Stall' in April, 1918, provoked a fresh outburst of the critici,sm from 
ivhich the new Ministry constantly suffered, and on ssrd April, 1918, 
he resigned his office. The last straw had been when he found that 
Members of Parliament who had been enrolled in his Headquarters 
Stalf were using the information they thus acquired to lead attacks 
upon him in the House of Commons. In his letter of resignation, 
dated asvd April, 1918, Lord Rothermere urged this as a final reason 
for his rc.signation : — 

“ Another and more decisive reason,” he wrote, ” is that this 
young force after all the publicity it has received during the last 
few weeks rcquii-es a rest from comment and criticism. So far no 
harm has been done. I feel, however, that continuance during 
the next few months might impair discipline and prejudice 
efficiency. 

With my.selE as Secretary of State there is evciy reason to suppo.se 
that comment and ariticism will continue. . . . The danger to 
discipline through constant publicity is well illustrated in the report 
in this morning’s newspaper of yesterday’s proceedings in the House 
of Commons. Two of the three Members of Parliament ]3rcssing 
Mr, Bonar Law to give an early day for a debate on Air Ministry 
affairs are officers of the Royal Air Force holding junior Staff 
appointments under me in the Hotel Cecil. . . . Why iii the House 
of Commons should they flout disciplinary codes where elsewhere 
similar conduct by any other Staff (;>fficcr ivould form the subject 
of enquiry by his superior officer? 

Sequestered in the Hotel Cedi, Major Sir John Simon has acted 
as an assistant secretary or clerk to Major-General Sir iH. Trenchard; 
late Chief of the Air Staff. Two months ago I mentioned to you the; ' 
extreme unsuitability of this arrangement with its possible. aangeiisv, 
As events have proved, I was not lyrong. ; 
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My reply, which was sent after it had been shown to and approved 
by my colleagues in the War Cabinet, was as follows: — 

“ 10, Downing Street, 

Whitehall, S.W.i. 

2r,th April, 1918. 

My dear Rothermere, 

I have received your letter tendering your resignation as 
Secretary of Slate for the Air Force with the deepest regret. Your 
work there has been of inestimable service to the nation, and time 
will bring with it a full recognition of your achievement. It is no 
small thing to have taken over the conduct of an entirely new arm 
of the Service in the middle of a great war, to have extricated it from 
the difficulties which surrounded it, co-ordinated the two services 
which made it up, and bestowed on its administration an initiative 
which has given the new force a real supremacy at the front. And 
all this has been done in such a brief period of tiitie. 

It is the more to be lamented that, having set the Ministry on its 
legs, you cannot remain to enjoy the fruition of your own brilliairt 
work. But I feel on reading your letter that I cannot press you to 
stay, much as the Government must suffer from your retirement. 

Your sacrifices to the National cause have been so heavy, tmd the 
strain imposed on you so cruel tliat it would be imjiossible to deny 
you the right to some repose. Sympathy in these mutters is gonct- 
ally best given by silence, but I am sui'e that you know witliout iny 
telling you how mudi I sympathise with you in your losses and in 
the way in which you have continued your public, duties in spite of 
everytliing. 

No minister ever had gi'catcr difficulties to contend with than 
you had in effecting the fusion of the two Services and the Air l''ori:e 
has every right to be proud of its First Secretary of State. 

I am authorised by my colleagues to state that they share fully 
the views 1 have expressed in this letter. 

Yours very faithfully, 

D. Lt.oYD George,” 

Testimony to the success which had been achieved, in rcoi’ganisinff 
our air arm is supplied by Sir Douglas Haig's dispatch (dated uoth 
July, 1918) describing the German offensives of Mtirch and April, 
1918, He says: — 


Tteoi^hout the period of active operations our airmen have 
established and maintained a superiority over the enemy's air 
forces without parallel since the days of the first Somme battle. Not 
content wth destroying tlie enemy in the air, they have vigm’ou.sly 
^tacked his infantr’^ guns and transport with bombs and machine- 
gun fire, and m the fighting south of the Somme in particular gave 
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invaluable assistance to the infantry by these means on numerous 
occasions. In addition, the usual work of reconnaissance, photo- 
graphy, artillery co-operation and bombing has been carried out 
vigorously and with remarkable results." 

Sir William Weir was appointed to the post vacated by Lord 
Rothermere, and held it until the end of the War. During these 
concluding months our Air Force further developed the marked 
superiority over the enemy which Lord Rothermere’s administration 
had so conspicuously established. 

DiU'ing 1918, 30,000 aeroplanes were manufactured and 40,000 
more were on order. Preparations were made for devastating aerial 
warfare against the chief cities of Germany by the spring of 1919. 
Happily the signing of the Armistice averted the necessity for carrying 
out this programme. 

In recording the achievements of our Air Service, I may be allowed 
to quote the tribute I paid to it in the course of a speech in the House 
on sgth October, 1917, when I said: — 

" I am sure the House would like special mention to be made of 
our Air Service. The heavens arc their battlefield; they are the 
cavalry of the clouds. High above the squalor and the mud, so high 
in the firmament that they are not visible from earth, they fight out 
the eternal issues of right and wrong. Their daily, yea, their nightly 
struggles are like the Miltonic conflict between the winged hosts of 
light and darkness. They fight the foe high up, and they fight him 
low down. , . . Every flight is a romance, every record is an epic. 
They are the knighthood of this war, without fear and without 
reproach. They recall the old legends of chivalry, not merely by 
daring individually, but by the nobility of their spirit, and, among 
the multitudes of heroes let us think 01 the chivalry of the air." 

Peace came, but the Ministry of Air has survived. It is a permanent 
contribution to our national organisation which we have inherited 
from the War, It is remarkable among Ministries in that it is con- 
cerned no less with the arts of peace than with those of war. On the 
military side it administers a third fighting service, which ranks 
alongside the country’s forces on land and on water, and in days to come 
might well prove even more crucially important than they for national 
defence. But equally it controls on the civil side the development of 
aviation as a new servant of commerce and amenity, and its utility 
for this purpose will persist if war should finally and fortunately 
disappear from the future activities of mankind, and warships and 
cannon rust away. 
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The Russiuu Revolution provoked repercussions far and wide in the 
political ideas and movements of other countries. For that mat ter, it 
is still doing so, and in many lands it has proved and is proving tin; 
stimulus, by attraction or by repulsion, for revolutionary and 
counter-revolutionary upheavals which are bringing about great 
constitutional changes. When revolution fails to spread, it hardens 
into reaction. 

The war conditions which made the unrest particularly diingevoiis, 
fomented by the Russian eruption, at the same time favoured tlic 
flow of its fiery streams. The social conditions and conventional 
restraints, inbred through generations of peace, had been luiloosctl. 
Men, torn from their homes, from their work, from all the training 
and habits of a lifetime, were being thrown together with .strange 
companions from unfamiliar social orbits to be trained to destroy, 
or set to new tasks of munition manufacture or departmental duty. 
Women and girls were being emancipated at a stroke from the hobble 
skirts and chaperonage of the pre-War era, and sent forth, often in 
men’s attire, to do work hitherto reserved for men only. The 
Government was perforce taking powers over men’s Hve.s, properties 
and businesses on an unprecedented .scale. It was dictating as to 
wages, rates of prolit, and the use to which industrial machinery ami 
oi^nisation were to be put. The break with the pa.st seemed final . 
and every political theorist was stimulated to speculate what sliape 
the new order could or should assume. So when Russia suddenly 
flung away her ancient Czarist regime, and embarked on a gn;at 
Socialist experiment, numbers in this country were eager to emulaU; 
her example. That the movement of liberation which Ritssiu was 
then beriming with such hopes and amid, such an atmosphere of 
Mod wishes would rush headlong into the Red Terror, and coxmdotc 
the upheaval and uprooting of the exi.sting social and economic 
order, was not then foreseen. 

As_the year igiy advanced, therefore, we were faced, in addition to 
our dmkenxng war anxieties, with the necessity of handling with a 
wisea^ixtureof firrimess and moderation the domestic situation tliat 
arose from industrial and political unrest, aggravated to an acute 

Ill6 
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degree by the forces released through the Russian ujihcaval. I'hc 
shock that came from Petrograd passed tliroiigh every workshop and 
mine, and produced a nervous disquiet which made things diihcuh 
in recruitment and munitionment. To maintain our national unity 
and pursue steadily our national purpose, it was vital that tlie 
members of the Government should keep their heads and handle the 
labour situation prudently as well as firmly. That wa.s by no nxcan.s 
easy. In this part of the struggle, Mr. Arthur Henderson became a 
war casualty. 

Because so many differing and indeed violently opposed foiccs 
generally have a share in bx'inging about I'cvolutious, the Russian, 
like all others, was a confused bminess. There were Army generals 
who wanted to make the Czar abdicate, and secure a regency under 
which they would be free from Court intrigues and interference. 
There ivere democratic leaders in the Duma who sought to establish 
responsible constitutional government. There were nihilists anti 
anarchists whose chief purpose was utter revolt against the existing 
order, and international communists who desired to establish the 
Marxist state and the Third International. It could not be foi’esccu 
which of these various forces would finally triumph, and grasp tlie 
steering wheel of the i-evolution. The vast mass of the people in 
Ru-ssia just wanted to be released from their distress. They needed 
food and fuel. 'Phey were looking for cdicient and clean Govern- 
ment. Most of all, they were tired of bloodshed and wanted peace. 
They were not concerned as to the gi'oup from which deliverance' 
came as long as they got it. Which of the rival factions won depended 
on the qualities of leadership and organisation they could respectively 
produce. 

On 15th March, 1917. our Ambas.sador at Petrograd, Sir Geoige 
Buchanan, scut us a telegram whicli reflected the uncertainties of 
the situation: — 

“ Open opposition is likely to develop very shortly between 
partte.s of the Social Revolution and of the Duma. The latter Is 
for war, and should it prevail quickly, Russia will be rendered 
stronger than in the past. Peace at any price is the object of the 
former party, and military disaster would follow its advent to 
jjower. Could Engli.sh Labour leaders be induced to send a tele- 
gram to Duma Labour leaders (Kerensky and Chkheidzo) 
expressing their confidence that Kerensky and Ghkheiche, , ancl 
their comrades will sup^iort free peoples fighting German despot- 
ism, pointing out that every idle day .spells disaster to their 
brotliers, lighting in the trenches, and that victory to Germany 
would bring disaster to all classes of the Allies. The telegram 
might also refer to the unity of all classes in Britain, and especiaUy^ : 
to what the working classes are doing. Inasmuch as advice; firqRi., 
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England at present moment carries great weight, I attach great 
importance to immediate dispatch o£ telegram on above lines." 

A telegram wa.s accordingly drafted by Mr. Henderson, the repre- 
.sentative of Labour in the Briti.sh War Cabinet, and sent off to the 
Labour leaders in the Duma : — 

“ Organised labour in Great Britain is ivatching with deepest 
sympathy the efforts of the Russian people to deliver themseJvcs 
from power of reactionary elements which arc imjicding their 
advance to victory. Labour in England and France has Jong- 
realised that despotism of Germany must be overt In own if way 
is to be opened for free and peaceful development of European 
nations. This conviction has inspired them to make unprece- 
dented efforts and sacrifices, and we confidently look fonvard to 
assistance of Russian labour in achieving the tibjcct to which we 
have devoted ourselves. Earnestly trust you tvill impre.s.s on your 
followers that any remission of effort means disaster to coninides 
in trenches and to our common hopes of social regeneration." 

A few days after this, on s6th March, Mr. Henderson report eel to 
the War Cabinet that representatives of the French Socialist Patty — 
who stood for war d outrance — ^vcrc, with the authority and consent 
of the French Committee of Foreign Alfairs, shortly arriving in 
England en route to PcU'ogi'ad, whither they were going on a Mi.s,sion 
to the Russian Socialist Party, their object being to persuade that 
party to do all in its power to bring the War to a .satisfactoiy con- 
clusion. The War Cabinet decided that Mr. Henderson should 
use his influence to secure that a suitably composed British Labour 
Deputation should accompany the French party ivith the .same object. 
This was done, and Will Thorne and James O’Grady joined the 
Mission. 

Their prospects of success in Russia were not improved by the 
action of some of their colleagues at home. British Socialism was 
then divided in opinion, the majority supporting the War, while the 
pacifist minority, strongly represented in the Indc|)cndcnt I.,abour 
Party, whose leading figure ivas Mr. Ramsay Macl)onald, devoted 
itself to criticising and creating difficulties and generally weakening 
the morale of the nation. When the delegates of the Labour Party 
were in Russia, a member of the LL.P. sent a message to a Russian 
Socialist asserting that they were the paid cmis.sarics of the British 
Government, and not real representatives of British Labour. ’I'liis 
gave rise to violent attacks on them in the Ritssian Socialist I’rc.s.s — 
a dangerous efl;ect in a country where discipline had vanished and 
murder by a suddenly excited mob was a commonplace occurrence. 
As Sir George Buchanan records in his book, " My Mission to 
Riissia " ; " The matter was eventually put right by Mr. Hyndmau, 
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who requested Kerensky by telegraph to ‘ contradict most em- 
phatically lying statement of the I.L.P.' ” 

Meantime, discussion was on foot as to the holding of an inter- 
national Socialist Conference at Stockholm. This suggestion had 
arisen as follows: the international confederation of the Sociali.st 
organisations in various countries — ^known as the Second Inter- 
national — which existed before the War and had its headquarters at 
Brussels, had been temporarily scattered by the German invasion of 
Belgium. Its offices were abandoned, and its chief officials escaped 
to The Hague. But efforts were made to revive it by the Dutch and 
Scandinavian Socialists, and in April, 1917, a joint Dutch-Scandi- 
navian Committee, presided over by the Swedish Socialist statesman, 
Mr, Branting, issued an invitation to all the Socialist parties of the 
world to attend an international Socialist Conference at Stockholm 
to discuss ways and means of bringing about peace. 

The proposal was not one likely to find wide acceptance. 
Belligerent governments would clearly refuse to have terms of peace 
dictated to them by a Party Conference. The same observation would 
apply if the international conference had been Liberal or Conserva- 
tive. Most of the Socialists in the belligerent countries supported 
their governments in carrying on the War. The Executive of the 
French Socialist Party decided at the end of April by 13 votes to 1 1 
not to go to Stockholm, while the Russian extremists led by Lenin 
rcachccl a similar decision for opposite motives, being contemptuous 
of the bourgeois mentality of the Second International, On iith 
May, Mr. Henderson I'eportcd to the War Cabinet that the Executive 
of the British Labour Party had decided not to take part in the 
StockJiolm Conference. 

The propo.sal therefore seemed dead. But it was known that in 
Ru.ssia there was considerable division of opinion among the 
Socialists about the issue of continuing the War or trying to make a 
separate peace, and Mr. Henderson told us that the British Labour 
Party Executive proposed to .scud a Mission to Pcirograd, consi.sting 
of himself, Mr. G. Roberts, M.P., and Mr. Purdy, to strengthen the 
war purpose of the Russian Socialists. Wc decided that in view of 
industrial conditions here it would be better for Mr. Henderson not 
to go, but we were willing for Mr, Roberts to be given permissjou 
to join .such a deputation. At that time Russia wa.s being administered 
by a Provisional Government based on the Duma. But much of the 
real power w'as in the hands of the Petrograd Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates — the Soviet. This body decided to invite 
reprc.scntatlves of both the majority and the minority Sociali.st move- 
ments in the Allied countries to come and discii.s.s the situation with 
it. News of this reached us in a telegram sent on loth May, by M- 
MiliukolF, the Russian Foreign Minister, through the Russiaw : 
Embassy in London : — 
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“ The Executive Committee of the Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers' Deputies have asked me to forward to the Govoininciits 
ef Great Britain, France and Italy the following- telegram: —■ 

‘ The Executive Clomuiittce express the hope that (he Govevu- 
raents of Great Britain, France and Italy will not refuse to grant 
facilities for the journey to Russia to the delegations of (he 
Italian Social Democratic Party, the British Independent Labonr 
and Social Democratic Parties, and of (he Opposition Ciroup of 
the French Socialist Labour Party who have been invitctl to 
Petrograd. The Executive Conimittcc woultl he grateful for a 
favourable rejdy.’ 

Please convey this message to His Majesty's Gijvcrument.’ 

We decided before answering this message to senfl a telegram to 
the French and Italian Governments in (he following tenns: — 

“ His Majesty’s Government have received through the Russian 
Embassy here a formal invitation from tlic Executive Committee 
of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies to grant fttdlitics for the 
journey to Russia of representatives of the Indcpeixlent Labour 
and Social Democratic Parties. These Parties form ti small fraction 
trf the Socialist movement in Great Britain, and their ojnnions are 
of a pacifist complexion. His Majesty’s Govern tuent understand 
that a similar invitation has been issued to the Frcncli/IlaUtin 
Government- To reply by a direct refusal would irritate the 
Russian extremists and perhaps discourage their motlcrate coL 
leagues. On the other hand, in view of the I'csignatioti of M. 
Gutchkoff, and the reports of the growing disorders in Russia, it 
seems impossible to accept the invitation without reserve. His 
Majesty’s Government therefore propose to reply stsitiug that, 
owing to submarine warfare, the means of communication bet ween 
Western Europe and Russia are veiy tnuch re,stric.ted, and only 
those persons can be allowed to travel in that direction who wish 
to do so for business of National importance. No intimation has 
yet reached His Majesty’s Government from atiy section of the 
Socialist Party expressing their desire to go to Russia, But it i.s 
impossible for His Majesty’s Government to give a cleliniie reply 
on the subject until they know what persons wish to go to Russia 
and what is the object of the proposed journey. 

His Majesty’s Government would be glad to know if the 
French /Italian Government concur in the action proposed.” 

On following day, ,t6th May, 1917. Mr. Henderson told us that 
the British Labour Party was not proposing to send any delegates in 
reply to the Soviet’s invitation until further information h.ad been 
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received From the Russian Socialist Parly as to tlie nature of their 
proposals. 

The Dutch-iScaiicliuavian Sociali.sls had not entirely abandoned 
their idea of a conference at Stockholm. They had proceeded to 
aiTange a series of separate and successive conversations between 
thciu-selves and representatives of the various belligerent nations’ 
Socialist Parties. M. Vandcrvclde, the Belgian Socialist leader, took 
part in one such conversation at Stockholm in early May, and we 
learned that the arrival there of German and Russian delegations 
was expected shortly. The British Labour Party had put out the 
suggestion of an Inter-Allied Socialist Conference in London; but 
the Russians had not yet consented, a.s they were now in favour oF 
holding an International Conference in some neutral country. In 
these circumstances, the Foreign Office arranged tliat the Labour 
delegates who had been visitit^ Ru.s!>ia, should stojj at Bergen on 
their way back, .so a.s to be available if it were decided to .send British 
reprc.sentatives to any of the conversations that might take place at 
Stockholm, 

The matter was discussed at a meeting of the War Cabinet on 31st 
May, 1917. In view of the prospect of German Socialists going to 
Stockholm and fraternising there with the Russians, it was suggested 
that there might be an advantage in sending a strong British delega- 
tion, even one headed by Mr. Arthur Henderson. Alternatively, it 
might be worth while to .send Mr. Henderson to Petrograd on a 
special Mission, .similar to that being carried out for the French by 
M, Albert Thomas. We were told that Mr. Ram.say MacDonald and 
Mr. Jowclt of the Independent Labour Party, and Mr. Inkpen of the 
British Socialist Party, had now applied for pa.s.sports to Petn^ad, 
and presumably had the intention of stopping at Stockholm en roulg. 
This was a development arising from the invitation extended by the 
Russian Soviet to the Minority Socialist movements. 

It was not at thi.s .suigc clear whether the various conversations 
proceeding at Stockholm were likely to be followed by a formal con- 
ference. If so, it was agreed that while there was a good case for 
having British representatives there to watch proceedings and put 
the British case, it would be very difficult for Mr. Henderson, as a 
member of the War Cabinet, to attend. If Mr. MacDonald and Ms 
pacifest friends wci'c going, wc felt that a strong delegation of the 
British Labour Party ought to go as well. 

Wc decided to cable M. Albert I’homas at Petrograd that we 
thought it dangerous for Russian and German Socialists to confer 
without any British representatives being present, and ask for his 
views on the matter. 

Two days afterwards, on 3pd May, we further considered the 
question of our representation in Russia. Our Ambassador there, ; 
Geoi^e Buchanan, had rendered very fine service, but the very 
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that he hnri established cxcelletit relations ivith the Imperial Got’crn- 
inent, and. with the Provisional Government tvhich replaced it, made 
him an object of susjjicion and distrust to the netv Aclministiatiou 
which had now' been set up under Kerensky, with the support of 
the Soviet. It was urged by the Foreign Ollice that he should be 
supplemented or replaced by .someone whose known sympathies with 
ILabour and Socialist movements would ensure him the confidence of 
the Russian Government. 

The War Cabinet tvas also impre.sscd tvith the success achieved in 
Petrograd by M. Albert Thomas, the French Socialist leader, whose 
services had been publicly recognised in an intervictv gianicd hy M. 
Tcrestchcnko, the new Russian Foi'eign Minister. As (he comimietl 
co-operation of Russia was clearly of great ini]if)rtaufe to ns in the 
"War, we decided to invite Mr. AiThur Henderson to make a personal 
sacrifice and to go to Petrograd on a similar footing to that of M. 
Albert Thomas. 

No immediate decision was considered necessary as to hotv long 
Mt. Henderson should slay, but he was advised to make his political 
arrangements on the a.ssumptiou tliat the visit tvould be temporary. 
It was decided that, in the event of Mr. Hendenson’s accepting the 
invitation. Sir George Buchanan should be retained in Petrograd for 
a short time in oi'dcr to post Mr. Henderson up on matters of detail. 
At die end of a few -weeks, subject, however to Mr. HendcMou's con- 
currence at the time, Sir George Buchanan should b<i i ccallcd to 
Ijondon for purposes of consultation. It was generally agreed that it 
would be desirable for Mr. Henderson to leave for Petrograd at the 
earliest possible date. 

Mr. Henderson read a telegram he had received from M. Thomas 
to the effect that the Workmen’s Council was awaiting the arrival of 
a British Delegation, and that he attached great importance to the 
presence of Mr. Henderson himself. 

There were clearly a number of very .strong reasons for .sending 
Mr. Henderson on this Mission, and even for arranging that he should 
for a short time replace Sir George Buchanan at the Embassy in 
Petrograd. Things in Russia were in a state of great confusion anti 
uncertainty, and in the medley of competing forces between which its 
Government was divided, it was very imimnant to reinforce those 
elements that were favourably disposed to continuing the Wiir. It 
was becoming more and more douDtful whether Ru.ssia would carry 
through with the Allies right to the end. The demand for peace was 
becoming mote and more imperative. The .speeches delivered at the 
endless meetings held at street corners in Rus.sian cities were a pro- 
longed keen for peace. Albert Thomas described them to me on his 
return: .His account reminded me of the meetings I had wUnc.s,se<l 
in the Welsh Revival. The excitement -was not violentj but deep. 
An eerie emotion, more religious than political, seemed to have 
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possessed the Russian workers. With a nation in such a mood, any- 
thing was possible. But its temper did not conduce to an effective 
prosecution of the War. The best we could hope for was that the 
Russian Armies would defend their trenches, and thus hold in front 
of them a million or two Germans and Austrians until the Americans 
were ready to fight. In this task M. Albert Thomas, a Socialist speak- 
ing to fellow Socialists, had achieved marked success. It was not a 
part that Sir George Buchanan was fitted to play, for he never 
concealed the fact that he had no sympathy whatever with Socialists. 
In his book he tells hotv M. Albert Thomas had dinner with him one 
day at Petrograd, along with Henderson, and two Ru.ssian leaders — 
one of them also a Socialist leader — jmd how: “ talking to me after 
dinner, he asked : ‘ What would you have said had you been told five 
years ago that I and two other Socialists would one day be guests at 
your table?’ ‘ The very idea of such a thing would,’ 1 replied, * have 
appalled me.’ ” The Russians could not but be aware of this covert 
antagonism behind the suavity and polish of the expert diplomat, and 
its existence discounted for them the value of any advice he gave them. 
He belonged so essentially and obviously to the old order that was 
passing away — that luid already passed away beyond recall in Russia. 

Mr. Arthur Henderson duly went to Russia, But when he 
acquainted himself with the range and difficulty of the tasks which 
Sir George Buchanan was cairying otit, he decided that he could not 
undertake to relieve him of them even temporarily. He was an 
experienced political organiser, in fact he proved lurasclf to l)e the 
greatest political organiser of his day. But this job called for dif- 
ferent qualities and he had the good sense to realise they were not liLs 
best. He spent six weeks there, and early in July decided to return 
home. 

Meantime there were further developments in regard to Stockhoint. 
Following the Soviet’s invitations to the Minority Socialist Parties, 
wc had decided to grant passports to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald anti 
his party to proceed to Russia, with the prospect of t heir calling in 
at Stockholm to take part in the conversations that were being held 
there. But wc. learnt a little later that the French Government had 
refused similar permission to its Socialists, and that the Government 
of the United States was perturbed at our decision to allow represen- 
tatives of our pacifist element to proceed to Stockholm. It was urged 
that these conferences might have an injurious clfoct on die tnoralc 
of the soldiers — this was said to be General Pc tain’s view — and might 
force the Allies into a premature and utisatisfactory peace. 

I’here was also a growth of feeling against our cledsion in this 
country, owing to auger at the action of seditious elements. This 
hostility was fostered by the Labour, Socialistic and Democratic Con- 
ference held in Leeds on 3 rd June, with the object of establishing in 
Great Britain a Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ DelegateSKOh., 
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thejines of the one now in existence in Russia. The immediate effect 
of the speeche.s delivered and the resolutions passed at this meeting 
was to rouse strong indignation against the revolutionary and pacifist 
agitators who were stirring up trouble in many important munition 
centres throughout the countiy. Whether the promoters of the 
gathering contemplated revolution or not, depended I think in their 
minds on the response given to their appeals and the measure of 
support accorded to their policy. Had the workmen rallied to their 
proposal of establishing a Soviet in Britain on Russian lines, then the 
Leeds meeting tvould have inaugurated a British Revolution and Mr. 
MacDonald would have been our Kerensky. That is why imblic 
opinion took alarm. There were in particular, strong protests from 
the Sailors’ and Mremen’s Union and from the British Workers’ 
League against allowing Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his fellows to 
go to Russia or to Stockholm. 

On the whole however we decided that it might give offence to the 
Russian Socialists if %ve withdrew the passports. The general body 
of opinion in this countiy was entirely sound, and we considered that 
if Mr. Ramsay MacDonald went to Stockholm and there adopted a 
German point of view, he would be ab.solutely discredited in tJiLs 
country. On the other hand, if he adopted the Allied point of view 
about Belgium and Alsace-Lonmnc, the Germans would sec that 
even extreme Socialistic opinion was against them. In cither event 
Vie stood to gain. We wired to Mr. Henderson in Russia for his vicw.s, 
which were favourable to allowing Mr. MacDonald to proceed to 
Russia. At the same time, and especially in view of the French and 
Russian attitude, we felt we could not grant him permission to take 
part in a conference at Stockholm with enemy subjects. Our attitude 
was explained to the House of Commons by Lord Robert Cecil on 
8th j une, 1917, when in reply to a question he said : — 


" The War Cabinet, after very careful consideration, decided 
that it was desirable to issue these passports if applied for, because 
the Russian Government had strongly and repeatedly expre,s.sed 
the desire that the representatives of the minority as well as of the 
majority of working-class opinioxi should be allowed to visit 
Petrograd, and have expressly mentioned the Independent Labour 
Party as one of the bodies which they desire to have that oppor- 
tunity. 

The War Cabinet were advised by those most qualified to 
express an, opinion, including our Ambassador. Sir Geome 
Bu^anan and Mr. Henderson, that a refusal would lead to vety 
‘Serious misconception among our Russian Allies, and would cause 
. {great discouragement to those in Russia who were mo.st anxious 
to, cany on the strT^le for freedom wfth the fullest enemy. If the 

passports we issued, they will be h)r Petrograd. 
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They are noL intended to enable tlie holders to attend or take 
part in any international Conference at Stockholm, and still less 
to communicate directly or indirectly with enemy subjects at Stock- 
holm or elsewhere, and it is only on this express understanding that 
the passports will he issued. I understand that representatives of 
the views of the great majority of the working class may also apply 
for passports to go to Petrograd, and these also will be issued if 
asked for.” 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald thereupon asked if he would be allowed 
to talk with such men as Mr. Bvanting, and Lord Robert Cecil said 
that Mr. Branting was a highly respected statesman in Sweden, 
and by no means hostile to the Allied caitse; but that the pro- 
hibition would apply to communication, direct or indirect, with the 
enemy. 

Further responsibility was however taken out of our hands by the 
action of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, which decided to refuse 
to convey Messi's. Ramsay MacDonald and Jowett to Russia. 

One Sunday afternoon Mr. Railway Mactlonald rang me up from 
Aberdeen. The telephone for long distances is still a school of 
patience; it was then an instrument of torture. Conversation was 
faint, disjointed, disrujjtcd and incoherent. I did ultimately gather 
that Mr. MacDonald was experiencing difficulty in getting on board 
the .ship that was to carry him to Russia, and that the .sailors were 
giving him some taste of what a general strike, such as he subse- 
quently advocated in ic)sfi, would be like. I promised to sec what 
could be done. I asked Mr. Barnes to interview Mr. Havelock 
Wilson for us, and try to persuade him to u.sc his influence witli the 
.Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union with a view to inducing them not to 
persist in their embargo on Mr. MacDonald’s visit to Russia. Have- 
lock Wilson was obdurate. 1 knew that his influence with the sailors 
was paramount. 

At the beginning of July, Mr. Snowden wrote to me pleading with 
the Government to take some action to facilitate tlic journey of 
Me.ssr.s. MacDonald and jowett, and again Mr. Barnes undertook to 
use his good offices on their behalf. But on 17th July he liad to report 
to us that in his opinion the matter should be dropped. The Sailors’ 
and Firemen’s Union had proved adamant. I'here would be graVe 
difficulties in prosecuting them for their attitude. To attempt com- 
pulsion would have been worse than futile, for the feeling throughout 
the country was one of unqualified approval of the actipn vof the 
sailors. It was suggested that we might have sent a cruls^; Had we 
done so it might have led to a serious mutiny. WCilisd plenty of, 
troubles without provoking fresh ones. The Labour, Unions of .the. 
country expre.sscd no resentment at Mr., , MacDon^fid’S; failure , 
«cure tra^pon for Ra«ia, He wa, barred by 
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the Labour movement from carrying out his purpose of visiting 
Russia, despite the readiness of the Government to let him go there 
and our utmost efforts of persuasion on his behalf. 

Mr. Henderson airived back from Russia on S4ih June, I was not 
in England when he returned, as I had gone to Paris on the gfp'd for 
an Inter-Allied Conference, accompanied by Mr. Balfour, General 
Smuts, Admiral Jellicoe and Sir William Robertson. I cannot help 
regretting that I was not on the spot when Mr. Henderson reached 
England, as had I been able to talk things over with him immediately, 
I might have been able to avert the very unfortunate conflict which 
arose between him and his colleagues in the War Cabinet. 

Mr. Henderson brought back with him four members of the 
Russian Soviet, who had been appointed to visit tlic Socialist Parties 
of the Allied countries. Without first meeting his colleagues of the 
War Cabinet, and ascertaining the attitude that was being adopted 
to emrent problems, he proceeded to attend a meeting of the Execu- 
tive of the Labour Party, of which he was still Secretary. 'I’hey had 
before them an invitation from the French Socialists to send some 
representatives to accompany the Russian Soviet delegates, to Pari.s, to 
discuss with them the proposals for an Intcr-Allicd Socialist 
Conference and for an International Socialist Conference at 
Stockholm. This latter proposal had been revived by Mr. 
Branting and the Dutch-Scandinavian Socialist Committee, at the 
instigation of the left-wing Socialists of Russia, When Mr. Ilcuder- 
son was in Russia, Kerensky had told him he fully supfxn ted the plan. 
This is understandable in view of Kerensky's position at the time. 
Though not at the head of the Government, he was a leading uicmlier 
of it, and he also was a member of the Soviet, thus keeping a foot in 
each camp. This bifurcation, which at the time gave him his power, 
was also ultimately the cause of his downfall and of the collapse of 
Russia into Bolshevism; for Kerensky could never bring himself to 
take suflicicntly rigorous measures against the extreme left, even 
when they resorted to violent measures to achieve their objects. He 
was a. master of the eloquence that .stirs masses, but he trusted too 
much to Ills remarkable gifts in that direction, and ignored the fact 
that there comes a time when words must be translated into action. 
Able to sway the Duma, the Soviet or the crowd triumphantly with 
a speech, he relied on his oratorical arts. The man who mattered — 
Lenin — ^was not within the sound of his voice, and had he been it 
would have made no difference to that ruthless fanatic. He despised 
the Kerensky type. 

Lenin was also a great speaker. Orators arc divided into two 
classes, There is the orator for whom effective speech is in itself the 
aim and also the end. The emotion he rouses is the measure and 
attainment of his success. But there is the other type for whom 
oratory means persuading and stirring his hearers to definite action 
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in which the orator leads. The fact that Kercii-sky hovered and 
hcsitatctl between these two types, but that Lenin belonged to the 
latter class, made the Bolshevik Revolution. 

Fresh frotn the glow o£ that atmosphere of enioLionalism and 
exaltation ivhich great Revolutions excite, Mr. Henderson was out 
of tunc with the stem but frigid .sense of responsibility and .self- 
control which ivas dominant here. When he came back from Russia 
the fine steel of his character was magnetised by his experiences. He 
wa.s in an abnormal frame of mind. He had more than a touch of the 
revolutionary malaria. His temperature was high and hi.s mood 
refractory. The Executive of the British Labour Party olfered to 
nominate him, as its Secretary, to go along with its Chairman, Mr. 
Wardle, and its Treasurer, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, as their dele- 
gates to Paris with the Russian Soviet emi.ssaries. He accepted the 
nomination. It was a profound blunder. As a Member of the 
British War Cabinet he had no right to gx> oil to Paris without even 
coasulting his colleagues in the Cabinet, arm in arm with Ramsay 
MacDonald, who was openly opfioscd to tlic War, and to all measures 
for its effective pro,sccution, and had been organising pacifist propa- 
ganda, to talk over with French Socialists the arrangements for an 
International Conference of which his own Government did not 
approve, and to which our Allies the French, the Italians and the 
Americans were strongly <ipposcd. 

Mr. Henderson failed to put in an appearance at the meeting's of 
the War Cabinet on the agth and adth July. At the latter meeting 
the question was rai.scd of his propo.scd visit to Paris, which had come 
to the knowledge of the Foreign Office through the application of the 
Labour Party (Iclcgates for p;ts.sports. Mr. Henderson had not noti- 
fied the War Cabinet of his intentions, though he cabled me in Paris 
where I was at the time, stating that he was coming to Paris with four 
Russian delegates and Mosses. Wai'dle and MacDonald — ^not, how- 
ever, stating their business. 

The War Cabinet was naturally a good deal perturbed at the news 
of Mr. HcudcEson’s intended trip, and decided that Mr. Henderson 
should be asked to confer with his colleagues in the War Cabinet at 
7,30 p.m. that evening, with a view to their ascertaining from him how 
fai’ the propo.scd action committed Hi.s Majesty’s Government to the 
meeting of British Socialist rcpre.seutatives with enemy Socialist 
reprc.seutatives at Stockholm; and whether the inclusion of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald among those dioscu to proceed to Paris implied 
official recognition by the British Government of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald's status as a representative of British Socialists. 

This conference with Mr. Henderson was duly held, and the 
Members of the War Cabinet told him clearly ho'W thoroughly they 
disapproved of the course lie had decided to take. , He intimated to 
them that he had made up his mind and his arrangements for the 
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visit, and could not and would not draw back. Mr. ISonar Law and 
his Cabinet colleagues were in a difiiculL prisitioii, for they could 
hardly prohibit Mr. Henderson from going, nor yet demand his 
resignation from the War Cabinet as a ccmclition of his action; and 
yet it was clear that they wmnld be lilametl by Parlianvcm and the 
c.ountt 7 for allowing the Cabinet to be mixed up, through cnic of its 
members, in a discussion between Mr. Rauisiiy MacDonald and 
French and Russian vSocialists, about arrangements for a World 
Socialist Conference where Germans would discuss with llvitish 
pacifists how to end the War and on what terms to arrange peace. 
Mr. Hetidcrson was in an aggressive mood, and informed tlicni that 
it was on his advice that the Executive of tlic Labour Party had now 
decided in favour of sending delegates to Stockholm. This met with 
unanimous disapproval from the Cabinet, ancl Mr. 1 feudersou told 
them that if they insisted he was willing to tender bis resignation 
from the War Cabinet. Naturally they could not ]>ress him lo do 
this, for they knew that I greatly valued his mcmbcrshi)j, and a]>prc- 
dated the help he had rendered the Government in our relations 
with l.abour. So amid this atmosphere of disa])jjroval lie went oil to 
Paris. 

His behaviour at Paris was hardly of a nature lo reassure public 
opinion here. Along with Mr. Ram.say MacDonald he became a 
member of a small sub-committee to examine ancl revise the pvoiJoscd 
arrangements for the Stockholm Conference. I'hc other members 
were a left-wing and a right-wing French Socialist, stud two of the 
delegates from the Russian Soviet — Messrs. Ehrlich and Goldenberg, 
from the right and left wing respectively of Russian Socialism. On 
this committee Mr. Hendensou tried hard to secure agreement that 
the Stockholm Conference should not go further than mutual con- 
sultation as to the war aims of the respective belligerent countries, 
and the lines on which they might be willing to make peace, and that 
it should not proceed further to pass binding resolutions on these 
matter’s, where neutrals and the enemy might outvote Briti.sh 
Socialists upon issues vital for tiris country. He had some success in 
this effort, but the fact that then and .subsequently tin's question 
seems to have been unresolved, and that there wa.s a strong wish 
on the part of a number of the national Socialist groups pro- 
posing to attend Stockholm to make it the occasion for authoritative 
pronouncements, shows how recklessly Mr. Henderson was plunging 
m supporting the scheme. 

He returned to England on ist August, and bad an interview with 
me at which he recounted his proceedings. I could not disguise the 
'.unpleasant character of the situation .which he had created by his 
aaion. At the same time I was extremely unwilling to lose him from 
u He had been a loyal and courageous colleague. 

He had.done some veiry fine work for the country as member of my 
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own Cabinet and ol’ the preceding one, in Jielping us to keep in touch 
with l-abour and in getting the Trade Unions to co operate 'with us 
in necessary war measures. I also had a warm personal esteem for 
him. So I dccitled to talk the whole thing over with the rest of the 
War Cabinet and seek their agreement wi th the course of retaining 
him with us if at all practicable. I asked him to come round to the 
Cabinet that afternoon at half-past h)ur, lo discuss matters with 
us. 

It tvas of course inevitalile tliat the other members of the War 
Cabinet would wish to express their views in this discussion with 
considerable frankness, and ivc decided to get this pan over before 
asking Mr. Henderson to join us. As a result, he was .asked on his 
arrival to wait a while in liiy Secretary’s room. This was the famous 
“ doormat ” incident. Unfortunately the delay, which wa.s designed 
solely to spare him personal unplea-santness, lasted about an hour’, 
and when at the end of that time Mr. Barnc.s went out to speak to 
him about what had been taking place, he found Mr. Henderson in 
3 highly resentful frame of mind. There was no longer any question 
of his oltering to resign, as he had done at the Cabinet meeting before 
he left for Pari.s. On the contrary, he challenged us to demand his 
resignation — ^which, as I have said, was the last thing I wished to do. 
He recounted the circumstances of his decision to visit Pari.s, and 
urged that his course there had been on wise lines, particularly in 
regard to making the Stockholm Conference a consultation and not 
an A.s.scmbly at which binding decisions should be taken. As to 
whether he himself would propose to go to Stockholm if invited by 
the British Labour Party, he declined to give a definite answer, “ He 
had always realised that it would be very difficult for him to proceed 
to Stockholm as a Member of the British War Cabinet. Conse- 
quently, if he should receive a nomination for the Conference, he 
would have to reconsider the whole position according to circum- 
stances,” 

We made it dear to him that we wanted to retain him in the 
Cabinet, and examined with him how the case could best be stated in 
Parliament, which wished to discuss the matter that evening on the 
adjournment. It was generally agreed that Mr. Henderson could 
dispose of criticism in me Hou.se of Commons by pointing out that 
the difliculty had arisen from the fact that he held a dual position as 
a Member of the War Cabinet and as Sca'ctary of the Executive 
Committee of the British Labour Party, It might frankly be admitted 
that, on the present occasion, this had emailed some misunderstand- 
ing, but it must be borne in mind that it also possessed great 
advantages. It had enabled Mr. Henderson in the past to, keep in 
the closest possible touch with the views of the Labour Party, and, 
so, by first-hand information, to assist the Govemmeiit in prep^ing ' 
its war measures on lines which would be acceptable to Labqjqiir^i ,, 
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Moreover, it had enabled Mr. Henderson to attend the previous 
Conferences of Allied Socialists with good results. Foi’ exanijilc, only 
last Christinas he had attended a Socialist Coniercn.ee at Paris, where 
he had met with considerable opjjosition, but had eventually induced 
the Conference to take the view which he shared with the British 
Government in regard to the prosecution of the War. Further, lie 
could point out that members of tlie French and other Allied Govern- 
ments occupied a position similar" to his own. On balance, therefore, 
the dual nature of his position had been an advantage. 

We recognised that the House of Commons tvas less concerned at 
the moment about Stockholm than with the fact that Mr. Henderson, 
a Member of the War Cabinet, had gone oil to this Paris meeting in 
company with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who only a day or two 
earlier had been making liira.sclf conspicuous as the leader of the 
pacifists in a debate on war aims in die House of Commons, and who, 
in the Manifesto of Aims of the Leeds Conference which he had a 
leading part in summoning, had declared that its piir}K).sc was to 
make this country like Russia. But we suggested that Mr. rienclerson 
could remind Parliament that this was not the first Conference to 
which he had gone in MacDonald’s company. Their association on 
such occasions was inevitable, since ouc was Secretary and the other 
Treasurer of the British Labour Party. If he also realTivmcd his war 
attitude, on the lines of some of his recent speeches, he should satisfy 
the House. 

Mr. Henderson had to face a rather unfr’lendly Chamber that 
evening, when on the motion for the adjournment he rvas called to 
give an account of his conduct to the House of Coinmon.s. In his 
defence he urged that one important part of his Parts visit had been 
to make arrangements for an Inter-Allied Socialist Conference; that, 
as to the Stockholm proposal, he had found, when in Ru.ssia, that the 
Russians were strongly in favour of it, so he had willingly accepted 
the invitation of the Labour Party to be a member of the delegation 
to Paris to make arrangements for it; that the anomaly of his doing 
so while a member of the War Cabinet was inherent in his dual 
position. He had accompanied Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to Paris and 
on to the sub-committee there because he wanted to keep him in 
order. “ I deemed it of the highest importance that I should go on 
tide sub-committee to assist in keeping my Hon. Friend the Member 
for Leicester right. ... If there had to be a repre.sentative of the 
Minority, and if that representative was elected by the Executive of 
the Party, then I was not going to demur. I was ^ing to accept the 
position, and do what I could, if I found him going astray. ...” 
And apart from his duty of chaperoning Mr. MacDonald and keeping 
him. out. of mischief, Mr. Henderson m'ged tliat if there was going to 
be a Stockh.olm Conference, it was his duty to sec that it was held at 
a date when the Americans could be present if they wished, and that 
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it was a consultative not a binding assembly. He suggested that there 
might be considerable advantages in the holding of such a Con- 
ference, but at the same time made it clear that his own views on our 
war aims and the need of fighting till we could win them were 
unaltered. 

A little later in the debate I myself spoke warmly in Henderson’s 
defence. 1 paid a tribute to his war services to the Government, and 
justified the anomaly of his dual status as Member of the War 
Cabinet and Secretary of the Labour Party on the ground of its 
proved practical utility. In France, M. Albert Thomas occupied an 
analogous position. I promised that the Government would give 
this problem its careful consideration, and would consult about it 
with France. The Government was not committed to Stockholm. 
The Inter-Allied Conference in London was a different matter, and 
we thought this very desirable. In conclusion, I begged the House 
not to take a line which might increase the troubles of the Russian 
Government, which was just then facing extraordinary difficulties. 

My speech had the desired effect of moderating the temper of the 
House. The motion for adjournment was talked out and the difficult 
corner safely rounded. But the affair left Mr. Henderson in a stub- 
born and defiant temper which was before long to cause further 
trouble. A combination of pugnacity and sensitiveness is not easily 
appeased. 

At this time the situation in Russia was causing us grave anxiety. 
For a good while past, its government had borne a most indefinite and 
unreliable character. While the official Executive was preaching a 
continuance of the War, it was allowing the utmost civil and military 
disorder. Bolshevist Commissars, representing the left wing of the 
Soviet, incited the troops to abandon the war and shoot their officers. 
They persuaded workmen to leave their tasks in munition factories. 
There was no certainty who was really governing Russia. At the 
beginning of August the whole govei-nment fell into chaos, and on 
4 th August, Sir George Buchanan told us in a cable “ We are at 
present without a Government, so that there is no one to whom I can 
speak." A telegram of the same date from the Military Attach^ at 
Petrograd informed us : — 

■' As things stand at present, this country is travelling straight 
to ruin. No real measures have been taken during the last Wt- 
night to re-establish among the troops in the rear, either the 
authority of the officers or discipline among the ranks. Until 
discipline in the rear has been established and the troops are made 
to fight, there is not the slightest hope of an improvement in the 
conduct of the Army at the front. And while there is no discipline 
in the Army, the men in the railway repair shops and in the mines 
cannot he made to work. 
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If things are allowed to go on as at present, there will be a 
general breakdown of railway transport in the winter, and that will 
result in a famine in Petrograd and in the Army. The only man 
at present with any magnetic influence among the Ministers is 
Kerensky, and he does not yet understand the necessity of disci- 
pline. Among his immediate military advisers, none are men of 
character. The Socialists would prefer to run a class war rather 
th an the national war, and to the mass of the soldiers this appeals 
as being not so dangerous. . . 

A few days later, Kerensky formed a coalition government in which 
the Soviet was only one of the groups represented. Its inlincncc was 
to some extent overpowered and held in check by the other groups. 

At the meeting of the War Cabinet on 8th August we discussed 
once again the question of the Stockholm Conference. Wc had learnt 
both from the United States and the Italian Go\'crnmcnt that they 
were not going to allow representatives from their countries to go to 
Stockholm. We were also oppo.scd to the Conference, a.s was France. 
The Attorney-General had circulated to the Cabinet on the previous 
day the information that it would be illegal for Uny british subject 
to engage in conference with enemy .subjects except with the author- 
ity of the Grown. Mr. Henderson was at first inclined to urge that 
this decision should be forthwith published, but after consulting 
witli his Labour colleagues he found that they were unanimously 
oppo.scd to this being done before the Labour Party conference, 
which was to take place on the loth August, aitd he informed me that 
he agreed with this decision. He sugge.stcd, however, that instead of 
the Government announcing its opposition to the Stockholm Con- 
ference, wc should wait until after the Labour Party meeting, for if 
this turned down the proposal, nothing further would be necessary. 
This idea was discussed with him at our Cabinet meeting on the 8th, 
and it was felt that it would be much more convenient to the Ru.ssian 
Government, and more conducive to the maintenance of good rela- 
tions between the British Government and the Labour Party, that 
the working men themselves should refuse to attend rather than that 
the Government should announce their decision and theix'by appear 
to dictate to the Labour Party. This course, it had been ascertained 
by personal enquiry, was also acceptable to the French Government, 
From this point of view the best course appeared to be to leave the 
final decision until after the meeting of the Labour Party on Friday, 
loth August, 

We decided th« in replying to any questions on the matter in the 
ljtou.se of Commons, Mr. Bonar Law should confine himself to stating 
.mat: — 

(fl) The attendance, of British delegates at the Conference- 
Wbuld be illegal. 
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(b) Such a Conference could not be attended by Britisli dele- 
gates without the pennission of the Government. 

(c) I'he whole question was being examined by Government. 

(d) It w^as obviously one which concerned not this Government 
alone, and 

(<?) A full statement would be made on Monday, the 13 th 
August,” 


Mr. Henderson was present at this Cabinet meeting, and took part 
in the discussion which ended in the decisions which I have here set 
out. Apart from him and myself, there were also present the other 
members of the War Cabinet — ^Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, Mr. 
Bonar Law and General Smuts — and in addition, Mr. Balfour, Lord 
Robert Cecil, Lord Derby and Sir William Robertson. I am not 
speaking alone from my own recollection, but from that of all these 
eight responsible statesmen, when I say that the impression we all had 
w'as that Mr. Henderson at this discussion recognised the impossi- 
bility of pressing the Stockholm Conference, and agreed witli us that 
it must be abandoned. Indeed, he assured us that he expected the 
Labour Conference would turn it down “ by a fair majority.” 

Our surprise may therefore be judged when in the Press on 
Friday morning there appeared the statement that Mr. Henderson 
was still in favour of the sending of British delegates to Stockholm, 
and would urge that view in the Labour Conference to be held that 
day. We were of course atvarc tliat Mi'. Henderson held to the idea 
that Stockholm was greatly desired by the Russians, particularly by 
Kerensky. But it so happened that the last few days had seen a con- 
siderable change in the Russian situation. The power of the Soviet 
lor the time being had been greatly reduced, and Kerensky’s need to 
conciliate it by supporting its desire for the Stockholm Conference 
was now far less urgent. This fact, and the circumstance that the 
Russian Government was no longer concerned about the holding of 
the Conference, were communicated in a letter from the Russian 
Embassy which we received on Thur.sday morning, and which was 
[iromptly circulated to members of the Cabinet. It was in Mr. 
Henderson’s possession on Thursday evening, by his own subsequent 
admission, when he was preparing his speech for the Friday meeting 
of the Labour Party. The letter was critically important for the issue, 
and I give it in full : — 


“ Russian Embassy, London, 

8th August, 1917. 


Your Excellency, 

In a telegram I sent to the Russian Foreign Minister three or 
four days ago I gave him an account of the statements made in the 
House of Commons by the Prime Minister and Mr. Henderson , 
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concerning the latter’s visit to Paris, as well as of Mr. Bonav Law’s 
statement regarding the Stockholm Conference and of the discus- 
sions which were taking place in (he different Labour oigauisations 
of Great Britain as to the desirability of sending delegates to Stock- 
holm. I also drew the Russian Foreign Minister’s attention to the 
reply given by the American Federation of Labour to the French 
Confederation G^n^rale du Travail.* In conclusion I said the 
following: I consider it absolutely necessary, with a vimv to safe- 
guarding the stability and closeness of our union with Great 
Britain, where the majority of public opinion is adverse to the 
Conference, that I should be in a position to declare most 
emphatically to Mr. Balfour that the Russian Governineut, as well 
as His Majesty’s Government, regard this matter as a Parly con- 
cern and not a matter of State, and that the decisions of the 
Conference, should it be convened, would in no way be binding on 
the future course of Russian policy and of Russia’s relations with 
her Allies.' 

In reply to this message I have just received the following tele- 
gram: I entirely approve of the declaration to be made to His 
Majesty’s Government in the sense suggested by you and you are 
hereby authorised to inform the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs that, although the Russian Govennnent do not deem it 
possible to prevent Russian delegates from taking part in the 
Stockholm Conference, they regard this Conference as a Party 
concern, and its decisions in no wise binding upon the liberty of 
action of the Government.' 

I hasten to lay before you the above information, as I fear that 
the impression has hitherto prevailed that, in the words of one of 
the London newspapers, ‘ Russia ardently desired the Stockholm 
Conference,’ and this argument has been put forward in order to 
influence British public opinion in favour of the Labour and 
Socialist Parties of Great Britain participating in the Conference. 

I have, etc,, 

G. Nabokoff." 


The importance of this statement was obvious, in view of the fact 
that the argument which weighed most strongly with Mr. Henderson, 
and on which he was going to lay most stress in the Friday 
Labour Conference, was the unpleasairt effect on the Russian Govern- 
^nt which our refusal to send delegates to Stockholm would entail, 
un the contrary, the Russian Government was now no longer under 
the heel of the ejttreme Socialists of the Soviet, by whom the renewed 

been fathered, and was suiving 
to. shake, free from their domination still more. The holding of the 

■ »The -4mericaa Federation , had decliped to send delegates to Stockholm. 
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Stockholm Conference at their instigation would not sti'cngthen 
Kerensky’s hands in his struggle with them. 

Knowing’ this; knowing too, that the War Cabinet of which he was 
a member was definitely opposed to the Stockholm Conference, and 
that it would be illegal for British subjects to attend it, Mr. Henderson 
went to the Labour Conference on Friday morning and delivered 
a passionate oration in favour of British Socialists sending representa- 
tives there. News of this was brought to me, and I promptly sent 
him round a further copy of M. Nabokolf’s letter with a request that 
he w^ould communicate it to the Conference. He did not do so, hold- 
ing apparently that he had sufficiently covered the ground in his 
speech when he stated that there Iiad been a tremendous change in 
the position in Russia since he was there, and that “ Such evidence as 
we have, though it is slight, suggests that there has been a modifica- 
tion in the Government’s attitude towards the Conference.” 

On leaving the morning session of the Conference, he wrote me the 
following letter : — 

” Offices of the War Cabinet, 
Whitehall Gardens, 
London, S.W.i. 

I oth August, 1917. 

My dear Prime Minister, 

Mr. Sutherland forwarded me the telegram signed by Nabokoff 
on your instructions. I had already seen it and in the course of my 
speech, I took the opportunity of intimating that there had been 
a modification in the attitude of the new Government as compared 
with the old to the proposed Conference. 

The Conference has adjourned till two o’clock with no debate, 
in order that the different sections can take counsel as to the course 
they are prepared to support when we resume this afternoon. 

1 think I ought to inform you that after the most careful con- 
sideration, I came to the, conclusion that I could take no other 
course than to stand by the advice I had given the day after my 
return from Russia. I endeavoured to make a statement of the 
position as I found it in Russia and since my return, both pro and 
con. It is absolutely impossible to estimate what decision the 
Conference will reach. It you would like to see me at its conclu- 
sion, I shall leave myself at your disposal for an appointment. 

Yours sincerely, 

Arthur Henderson." 

In tlie voting at the afternoon session the effect of Mr. Henderson's 
plea was to pei’suade the British Labour Party to reverse its previous 
decision and rc.solvc by more than three to one in favour of being 
reprc.sentcd at Stockholm. 
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The War Cabinet considered this situation the same evening. Mr. 
Henderson was not present. He had avoided the meetings of the 
Cabinet since the one on Wednesday, 8th August, to tvhiclt I have 
referred, when he had learned that no delegates could legally go to 
Stockholm, and that the Cabinet w.is opposed to Britisli representa- 
tion there. In face of the report of the Labour Conference vote, the 
Cabinet renewed its determination not to allow British representa- 
tion at Stockholm, and decided to approach the French, Italian and 
United States Governments informing them of the decision. 

At this meeting a communication was read from M. Albert 
Thomas, stating that a telegram had been received from Petrograd 
to the effect that the Provisional Government had disinterested itself 
in the Stockholm Conference, mid that M. Kerensky desired that it 
should not meet. 

There remained to be considered the position of Mr. PIcnderson. 
Feeling in the War Cabinet was very strong as to his action in thus 
publicly urging upon British Labour llic adoption of a cour.se to 
which we were definitely opjroscd, and one which wc considered, in 
common with our Allies, to be detrimental to our position and war- 
interests. Although I was profoundly unwilling to ask for his rcsignji- 
tion, it seemed in the circumstances impossible to avoid taking firm 
action. We decided that I should send him a le(.ter of remonstranctr, 
the terms of which were agi'ced by the War Cabinet, and that for the 
time being he should not be summoned to Cabinet meetings nor have 
Cabinet documents circulated to him. Before actually dispatching 
the letter, however, we agreed to make further ('nt^uiry from the 
Russian Embassy about the use which could be made of M. 
Nabokoffi’s communication of the 8th August. 

When we met again on Saturday morning, the nth August, there 
were two new factors in the situation. Mr. Hcudcr.s(>n had tenclerctl 
his resignation, at the same time informing me that he continued to 
share my desire that the War should be carried to a successful con- 
clusion, and that he trusted to be able still to assist us to this end in 
a non-Governmental capacity. And M. Nabokoff had given us full 
permission to publish the communication from the Russian Govern- 
ment, so long as his name was not mentioned. 

I replied to Mr. Henderson’s letter of resignation as follows: — 

“ nth August, lyiy. 

My dear Henderson, 

I am in receipt of your letter of this morning, tendering your 
resignation of your position as a member of the War Cabinet, and 
have received the permission of His Majesty, to whom I submitted 
your resignation, to accept it. My colleagues and I have received 
with satisfaction the assurance of your unabated desire to jussist in 
the prosecution of the War to a successful conclusion, and they 
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greatly regret that you can no longer be directly and officially 
associated with them in that enterprise. There are, hoivever, 
certain iacts with which it is essential that the public should be 
acquainted in order that they may form a con'ect appreciation of 
the events that have led to this regrettable conclusion. 

The first is that your colleagues ivere taken completely by sur- 
prise by the attitude which you adopted at the Labour Conference 
yesterday afternoon. You knew that they were, in the present 
circumstances, unanimously opposed to the Stockholm Conference, 
and you had yourself been prepared to agree to an announcement 
to that effect some days ago. At your suggestion however, and that 
of your Labour colleagues, it was decided to defer any such 
announcement until after the meeting yesterday. I was under the 
impression, after several talks with you, that you meant to use your 
influence against meeting enemy representatives at Stockholm. 
What has happened in Russia during the last few weeks has mater- 
ially affected the position in reference to that Conference. You 
admitted to me that the situation had completely changed even 
within the last fortniglu, and that whatever ground you might have 
thought there was for delegates from Allied countries attending 
.sncli a Conference a fortnight ago, the events of the last few days 
had shown you the unwisdom of such a course. That was clearly 
ivhat you led me to believej it was also the impression left on the 
mind.s of your colleagues in tlic Cabinet and of your Labour 
colleagues in the Ministiy. It was therefore with no small 
surprise that I received a letter from you yesterday after- 
noon stating that you ‘ ought to inform me that after the most 
careful consideration you had come to the conclusion that you 
could take no other course than to stand by the advice you had 
given the day after your return from Russia,’ and that your 
colleagues subsequently read the speech which you had delivered. 

Surely this was a conclusion of which you ought to have informed 
the Cabinet before you entered Uie Conference. When you spoke 
at that Conference you were not merely a member of the Labour 
Party, but a member of the Cabinet, responsible for the conduct 
of the War. Nevertheless, you did not deem it necessary to inform 
the Conference of the views of your colleagues, and the delegates 
were accordingly justified in assuming that the advice you gave was 
not inconsistent with their opinions. 

The .second point is this. Yesterday morning we received a most 
important communication from the Russian Government, in 
which we were informed that ‘ although the Russian Government 
did not deem it possible to prevent Russian delegates from taking 
part in the Stockholm Conference, they regarded it as a Party 
concern and its decisions as in no wise binding on the liberty of 
action of the Government.’ And furtlier the covering letter which 
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accompanied this communication contained these words: ‘ I hasten 
to lay before you the above information, as I fear that the impres- 
sion has hitherto prevailed that, in the words of one of the London 
newspapers, “ Russia ardently desired the Stockholm Conference,” 
and this argument has been put forward in order to influence 
British public opinion in favour of the I,abour and Socialist 
Parties of Great Britain participating in the Confci’cnce.’ 

Immediately on receipt of this intimation, I sent it over (o you 
with a request that you should communicate it to the Conference. 
You omitted to do so. It is true that in the course of your speech 
you made a very casual reference to ‘ .some modification ’ in the 
attitude of the Russian Government; but tlierc is a manifest 
difference between the effect which would neccssari ly be pi’oducetl 
upon any audience by an indifferent summary of that dc.scription 
and the communication to them of official information showing 
that the attitude of the Russian Government towards the Stock- 
holm Conference was very different from what had been supposed. 

In these circumstances, your action does not appear to have been 
fair either to the Government or to the delegates whom you were 
addressing. They were left in igporauce of a vital fact which must 
necessarily have affected their judgment. 

I am sending a copy of this correspondence to the Press. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. Leoyd George.” 

It was of course inevitable that Parliament should discuss the 
situation which had arisen, and a debate upon Mr. Kenderson’s 
resignation took place as soon as the House of Commons began its 
Orders of the Day on Monday, i3tli August. In preparation for this 
debate the Cabinet reviewed the situation that morning, and decided 
that Mr. Balfour should have a personal interview "witli Mr. 
Henderson before he made his statement, to arrange with him how 
far he could make public use of the private official information 
concerning the issue. We felt that Mr. Henderson, being on his 
defence, should be given all facilities for titilising as much of the 
information as was necessary to his case and compatible with the 
public interest. 

In the course of our Cabinet discussion we reviewed the circum- 
stances which had brought it about that while in May wc were 
; prepared to consider allowing delegates to go to Stockholm, in July 
we were definitely opposed to the Conference. We noted that the 
reason for this change of attitude was that in May the Russian 
C^vernment were in the hands of the Workmen’s and Soldiers' 
Committee, mid, under its influence, were then inclined strongly in 
.favour of the Stockholm Conference, and that the British Govern- 
v iiieht,were,,in this matter, to a great extent influenced by their 
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desire to sujjport the authority of a newly-formed body wliich had 
not yet firmly established itself. The consequence of the influence 
exerted by the Soviet, however, had been to shatter the diiicipline of 
the Russian Army and the organisation of the nation, and the 
Russian Government were at the moment taking measures to 
re-establish discipline in their forces by means which were absolutely 
contrary to the principles of the Soviet, and showed that the policy 
of the extreme revolutionaries had been discredited. 

To permit the attendance of British representatives at the 
Stockholm Conference, which was tantamount to countenancing 
fraternisation between one .section of the Allied British public and 
one section of the enemy public, would be very prejudicial to the 
policy which the Russian Government were engaged on and were 
jjressLng forward, the very first item of which was the prohibition of 
fraternisation between Russian troops and those of the enemy. 

It was recognised that no difficulty would be found in proving, on 
the above line.s, that the conditions had completely changed since 
May, 1917, but that there would be considerable difficulty in doing 
so without embarrassing M. Kerensky. 

This last point was the really difficult aspect of the problem. M. 
Kerensky was still struggling with the power of the Soviet, and to 
some extent dependent on its goodwill. He dai'e not announce his 
open opposition to it without putting himself in the gravest peril 
from a body which was always rousing the mob with the cry of a 
danger of counter-revolution, and used bomb and revolver freely to 
dispose of opponents. Indeed, he found it nece!i.sary to declare in an 
interview publi.shed a few days later by the Daily Nexus that he was 
not opposed to the Stockholm Conference, and in fact that he thought 
it of great importance. Any other statement would probably have 
shortened his life. 

The debate in the House on the Monday afternoon added little 
fresh to the stoi7. The chief fact that emerged from Mr. Henderson's 
statement was that evidently he had stubbornly made up his mind to 
press through the decision in favour of the Stockholm Conference, 
and that the various contretemps, such as the friction with his 
Calnnet colleagues before he went to Paris, and his detention on the 
doormat of the Cabinet room after his return thence, had only 
stilfencd his determination. He failed to make it clear why he had 
lain low and said nothing of this resolve at the Cabinet meeting 
where it had been clearly settled that delegate.^ would not be allowed 
to go to Stockholm. He suggested that if we had forced him to resign 
on the issue of Stockholm before tlie Labour Conference, on Friday, 
it would have made the vote in favour of Stockholm only more 
emphatic. 

My own speech was carefully restrained, for I did not ivant to add 
any avoidable bitterness to the situation. I expressed regret) tihat 
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Mr. Henderson had left his colleagues in ignorance of his real attitude 
on the issue. I regretted that he had seen fit to slur over the 
important communication from Russia, despite my request to him 
to communicate it to the Conference, and I hinted the strong 
reasons, based on the Russian situation and the attitude of our other 
Allies, for abandoning the Stockholm proposal. Mr. Asquith fol- 
lowed me with a tactful speech, appreciating Mr. Henderson’s past 
services but agreeing that an impossible situation had now arisen, 
and expressing his confidence in the fundamental soundness of 
Labour in regard to the War, despite this momentary discord. 

About a week later, on gist August, the Labour Party resumed its 
Conference, and took a fresh vote on Stockholm. It is significant of 
the lack of enthusiasm for Stockliolm amongst the rank and file of 
organised Labour that whereas on 10th August they had voted 
in favour of participation by 1,846,000 to 550,000 — ^a majority of 
i,g96,ooo — on this occasion, despite whatever feeling was roused by 
the circumstances of Mr. Henderson’s resignation in the meantime, 
the vote was i,g34,ooo to i,g3 1,000 — a majority of only 3,000 in 
favour of Stockholm. This was in spite of a powerful and a^rcssivc 
speech at the Conference by Mr. Henderson, defending his attitude 
and re-affirming the desire of M. Kerensky for the Stockholm 
Conference to take place. 

The whole story is an unhappy one. Of Mr. Henderson’s funda- 
mental goodwill and sound patriotism there was never any question. 
When he left the Government all his colleagues profoundly xcgrcttcil 
that he found it necessary to depart. But they realised that it was 
inevitable in view of the complicated situation in Russia and its 
disturbing effect on the attitude of labour throughout the Allied 
countries. 

The revolutionary movements which sprang up here in iqiy 
caused us for the time a good deal of anxiety and made urgent 
demands on our powers of statesmanship and tact. 



CHAPTER UK 


PROBLEMS OF LABOUR UNREST 

Of all the problems which Governments had to handle during the 
Great War, the most delicate and probably the most perilous were 
those arising on the home front. The issue in prolonged wars has 
always depended largely on the spirit of the peoples who waged them. 
That axiom was more applicable to this struggle than to any other 
war o£ which records exist, for the whole manhood — and woman- 
hood — of the belligerent nations were organised for war and had 
been drawn into the war machine. Armies might gain successes or 
meet with reverses; but once great nations had become thus mobilised 
for war, they could not be forced to surrender unless their home front 
broke down. That happened to Russia. In the end it befell 
Bulgaria, Austria and finally Germany. To guard against it happen- 
ing to Britain was the most anxious preoccupation of statesmanship 
here. 

In a tnodern industrial State, the vast bulk of the population con- 
sists of wage-earners and those dependent on them. Since Britain 
is the mo.st highly industrialised State in the world, the contentment 
and co-operation of the wage-carnci-s was our vital concern, and 
industrial unrest spelt a graver menace to our endurance and 
ultimate victory than even the military strength of Germany. In 
this I'cspect we started the War under a heavy handicap. Its out- 
break Came at a time when disturbances in the ranks of British 
labour were more serious and widespread than they had been at any 
time since the rise of large-scale industrial organisation. The old 
industrial tyranny of the ninetecnlli century tvas breaking up. A 
new and hopeful spirit of justifiable discontent was abroad, fostered 
by the spread of education. It was accorded sympathetic treatment 
by the CJovernmcnt of the day in their altitude to social questions 
and the ameliorative legislation they had enacted. But this did not 
satisfy the new spirit of dissatisfaction with economic conditions. 
Workers were agitating for a higher standard of life and a more 
dignified status than they had endured in the past. From 1911 
onwards there was a steady development of strike action, and in the 
summer of 1914 there was every sign that the autumn would witness 
a series of industrial disturbances without precedent. Trouble was 
threatening in the railway, mining, engineering and building' 
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industries. Disagreements were active, not only between employers 
and employed, but in the internal organisation of the workers. A 
strong " rank and file ” movement, keenly critical of the policy and 
methods of the official leaders of Trade Unionism, had sprung up 
and was gaining steadily in strength. Such was the state of the home 
front when the nation was plunged into war. 

Happily for us, the shock of the national peril brought about a 
prompt and hearty trace between these warring interests. The trade 
union leaders proclaimed an industrial peace for the duration of the 
conflict. Strikes then in progress were brought quickly to an end. 
The autumn programme of labour disturbances was abandoned, 
and the trade unions decided to postpone for the time being their 
demands for higher wages and altered conditions. There was a 
higher rate of recruitment amongst the workers in .some of the 
disturbed areas than even in districts which knew nothing of 
sti'ikes and lock-outs. 

But if the immediate threat of unrest based on peace-time issues 
was thus dissolved in the waters of world conflict, there were new 
troubles and problems of infinite complexity created for us by the 
conditions under which industry had to be carried on in a world war. 
Its peace-time structure was shaken to chaos. There was a general 
post among the workers. Wages, hours, trade union customs and 
regulations went by the board. The population was violently 
redistributed and set to unfamiliar tasks. Btow to control this shifting 
confusion, to force it into orderly channels, to seek out and eliminate 
the manifold discomforts, grievances, injustices and anomalies which 
it produced before they bred disaffection and revolt, were tasks that 
exercised our unremitting attention. 

One main root of the problem was the circumstance that war 
divided the nation into two sections. On the one hand were those 
millions of men who had volunteered or been conscripted for the 
armed forces of the Crown. On the other, were the millions left 
in civil life. The recruits were drawing the slender Army pay, were 
subject to rigorous military discipline, and were called on to face 
danger, death and limitless discomfort in a, service where working 
hours might extend all round the clock, and where an attempt to 
strike work might be dealt witli by a firing squad. The Revolutionary 
Government of Russia resorted to this ultimate sanction of military 
discipline just as ruthlessly as the “ bourgeois ” Governments of the 
West, The civilians could enjoy domestic comfort and personal 
freedom, and make excess profits or earn extra wages too, that were 
often far bigger than anything they had known in peace-time—- and 
certainly much greater tlian the pay drawn by their comrades who 
wer^ fighting in the trenches. Between these two sections of the 
natiqn,it was impo^ible to, hold the scales even, and impose on them 
an equality of sacrifice. The full , use made of the voluntary system 
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before vie imposed conscription had the result that in the later years 
of the War an increasingly high proportion of those still in civil life 
were men who were averse to military service, so that our measures 
to secure further recruits from them to maintain the strength of our 
Armies encountered an ever-stiffening resistance. 

Theoretically, no doubt, the logical solution of the difficulty 
would have been to conscript the whole nation at a blow, and place 
alike the military and the civil sections under the same kind of 
control. But a moment’s reflection will show that this logical solution 
was utterly impracticable. We had not the Continental tradition 
and habitude due to a century of conscription. Our civilian struc- 
ture, industrial, commercial, professional, counting occupations 
which ran into many thousands of different classes and varieties, from 
the great factory to the village carpenter, could not have been 
brought under the rigid discipline that was possible and necessary 
in trenches within I'ange of the enemy’s gunfire. The ideal of 
nation-wide conscription for the varied tasks of national defence 
could be adopted as a principle whicli would justify all useful and 
feasible measures of Government control. Bui it could not be applied 
in the .scn.se of enforcing a genuine equality of sacrifice and sanction 
as between those who went out as soldiers and those who stayed 
at home in civilian life. Nor could you equip those who were in 
charge of the operations of industry at home with the autocratic 
authority vested in officers in the field. Civilian occupations con- 
tinued to be on the peace-term basis of employer and wage-earner. 

But they were brought under governmental supervision to an 
unprecedented and revolutionary extent. The State arrogated to 
itself the .supreme right to direct, control, divert, restrict, or even 

S ress any industry wherever the national interest called for any 
action. Somctime.s it exercised all these powers. Direct' 
production in old, extended, and improvised arsenals increased 
enormoxtsly, and the numbers of State employees multiplied manifold. 
Woolwich .spread and extended by square miles. New factories and 
workshops employing scores of thousands of workers were set up by 
tire State to produce guns, .shells, explosives, bombs, aeroplanes, and 
every kind of war material. In most of these the management was 
under the direction of State officials, and incidentally, in economy 
and efficiency these men Averc an acknowledged success. Hundreds 
of other factories and workshops were commandeered by the State 
for war work, but neither the ownership nor the mana^ment was 
changed. The railways were placed under Government control 
without any change in ownershm or stoff. The same thing applied 
to the shipping of this country. The general policy of these concerns 
was subordinated to the decision of the Government to place the 
interests of State and wav first and foremost. Subject to thatWaciple 
the ow’ners retained the management of their businesses. 'The saris’ 
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j^licy was pursued with the production and distribution of food. 
The means of production and distribution were left in pri\'atc hands 
so long as the owners conformed to the demands and orders of the 
State. The system was neither Stalin nor Roosevelt. It fell short 
of the former’s ideas, but went beyond those of the latter. Many 
still think that it was more practical than either. It certainly 
produced prompter results, and that is what matters most in war. 

Subject to these modifications, private enterprise was left to cany 
on its business during the War in accordance with its peace-time 
practice. Even in those concerns owned and run by the Government, 
the State was an employer, not a commanding officer. The result was 
that while the enlisted man was translated into direct and wholc-iime 
Government service, the civilian worker remained a more or less in- 
dependent wage-earner, and was still in most cases cmj)Ioycd by a 
firm operating for private profit, even when its output was required 
by the Government. The soldier, however small his pay, had no 
sense of being exploited to provide wealth for a profiteer, I’he 
worker, even though his wage was much larger, felt himself a unit in 
a system which made profits for employers and dividends for .share- 
holders, and suspected that if to help his country he put forth an 
extra effort, some capitalist would skim the cream of rccompen.se from 
the increased output. 

That extra effort was vitally needed. The War made unpre- 
cedented and insatiable demands upon our industrial capacity, Tim 
utmost possible production was required from field and factory ami 
mine to supply our needs. At the same time, the fittest and ablest 
men were being drafted into the Army. Five niillion of them were 
withdrawn in the course of the War from civilian occupations; and 
although a million women were recruited to indirstry, the country 
was left woefully short-handed. A definite quickening in the aiipHcJi- 
tion of labour-saving devices did not supply the deficiency. Under 
this stress we had no alternative but to adopt an emergency organi.sa- 
tion of the labour available; and that meant Ciilling on the workers 
to abandon for the time being many rights and privileges in regard 
to hours of work and division of labour which they had won by 
generations of slow struggle from their employers. Something of tliis 
process I have recorded when telling about the development of the 
Mimstiy of Munitions. 

It was far from easy to achieve that object. The workers had 
already agreed^, for patriotic reasons, to lay aside for a time their 
campaign for better conditions. On top of that, they wci'c asked 
to renounce some privileges and protections already won. Wc hud 
to secure their consent and co-operation by persuasion, not com- 

^ system of private enterprise prevailed, a 
worker could not be ordered to his task in the service of a profit- 
making employer as a soldier could be ordered to the trenches in 
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the service of his country, even though the worker’s task might be as 
vital for the national safety. The pccuniai^ rewards of the most 
exalted Generals did not amount to one-tenth the profit earned by 
a successful employer of labour. Those who waxed impatient at 
times with the difficulty we experienced in our dealings with labour 
during the War, and who thought tlic Government too lenient and 
timorous in its methods, ignored this difference, which was the 
essence of the problem. Our workers were resolute, and quite 
justifiably so, however ready they were to do their bit for their 
counti'y, to submit to no regulation which would make them mere 
platoons of industrial mercenaries under the command of private 
employers. 

Throughout the War, this problem of the tvise handling of labour 
was one that gave the Government constant anxiety. But by 1917, 
several causes combined to make it more than ever acute. 

Conscription, whicli had been adoptedlti the spring of 1 9 1 6, was now 
in full operation. The country was being rapidly denuded of its able- 
bodied manhood, and to supply tlic insatiable demands of the Army, 
inroads had to be contemplated on those xvorkers who had hitherto 
been pi’ivileged and exempt by virtue of the national importance 
of their occupations. Dilution — the substitution of a proportion of 
imskillcd workers in jobs previously reserved exclusively for trained 
craftsmen — had to be correspondingly extended. Grievances multi- 
plied in regard to wage rates. The growing shortage of food and the 
dilTiculty of en.suring a really equitable distribution of the limited 
supplies, was the most serious grievance of all. The growth of 
munition works led in some districts to housing shortages and con* 
gestion. The meagre .supplies of beer and the lightening of its gravity 
caused much ill-feeling. " Swipes,” as it was contemptuously called, 
wa.s doubly unpopular. It was lacking in kick and quantity. The 
brewers had not yet had time to make up in quality for the diminu- 
tion in alcoholic content. The presence of the additional water was 
loo obvious. Owing to heavy taxation the consumer had to pay more 
for this poor stuff'. Whisky was very expensive and the districts that 
drew inspiration from that fountain complained of the drought. 
Then among the officials appointed by the Government to carry out, 
its measures, not all wci'c competent and tactful; for the Government, 
too, had to do the best it could with such people as it could get among 
a population from which most of the fit and eager men had been 
skimmed, and the immense tasks of the War compelled the creation 
of gi’eat new departments and staffs. In short, there was an array of 
causes, great and small, which combined with the general upset of the 
old order and the griefs and anxieties of the War to breed a spirit of 
irritation and annoyance. 

In this condition tlic body corjporate of the nation was assailed by, 
a new infection. The coming of the Russian Revolution lit up the 
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skies with a lurid flash of hope for all who were dissatisfied with (he 
existing order of society. It certainly encouraged all the habitual 
malcontents in the ranks of labour to foment discord and organise 
discontent. Fishers in troubled waters, they did not create tlic unrest, 
but they took full advantage of it. Their activities sprang into 
special prominence in 1917, and seriously added to our diflicultics. 
In Russia, they pointed out, the workmen formed a separate authority 
co-ordinate with the Government. There, they were more powerful 
than the peers in England. Their veto was effective in the administra- 
tive as well as in the legislative sphere. They dominated the military 
activities of the nation. Why not in Britain? That was the ques- 
tion asked in every workshop and at every street corner. The 
questioners left no doubt as to the answer they would give; and 
although the common senise of the British tvorkmen provided them 
with good reasons for a different reply, still the Russian example had 
its allurements and was therefore disturbing. 

This propaganda became clo.sely associated with the Shop Steward 
Movement, which rose to prominence during the War, and was the 
active agency in most of the strikes aitd disturbances with which we 
had to deal. Of this movement, the development and aggressivcnc.ss of 
which caused acute trouble, a word of explanation is perhai)8 needed. 

Before the War, a number of trade unions had begun lire practice 
of authorising their district committees to appoint a representative 
member of the union as shop steward in any workshojr where a 
number of members of the union were employed. The.sc sho]) 
stewards were the lowest grade in the trade union hierarchy. The 
following passage from Rule 15 of the pre-War rules of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, as revised in 1913, may be taken 
as describing their functions. Other trade unions appointing shop 
stewards adopted rules substantially similar: • — 

" Committees may also appoint shop stewards in workshops or 
departments thereof in their respective districts, such stewards to 
be under the control of the Committee, by whom their duties 
diall be defined. The stewards shall report at least once a quarter 
on all matters affecting the trade, and keep the Committee posted 
with all events occurring in the various shops, and they shall be 
paid gs. for each quarterly report; namely, ss. for duty performed, 
and is, for attenaance and report to Committee, these to be pay- 
able by the District Committees, and .should a shop steward lie 
discharged through executing his duties he shall be entitled to full 
wage benefit. . . , 

District Committees shall also have power to call aggregate meet- 
ings, or shop meetings, upon trade questions. . . 

The job was npt an, attractive one to the average efficient workman. 
The remuneration was negligible. The shop steward was liable to 
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lose time by going round to investigate alleged grievances and 
infringements of trade union rules and practices, and most men who 
took on the job lost money by so doing. But it was largely seized 
on by young men who had become imbued with ideas of increasing 
the power of the workers as a means of acquiring local influence 
and carrying on propaganda. 

They were a miscellaneous array. Most employers in the early 
days refused to I'ccognise them, and would only deal with district 
committees of trade unions. Some shop stewards were appointed by 
authority of the committees. Some were elected by their fellow 
members of a union in a shop, but their appointment was never 
confirmed by the district committee. As the War went on and non- 
union diluted labour penetrated the shops, numbers of shop stewards 
were appointed by these new bodies of workei\s, to watch their 
interests. In .some shops the stewards representing the different craft 
unions worked for their own men only, even in oppo.sition to stewards 
of another union. Elsewhere they formed workshop organisations in 
which the interests of all the crafts employed would be considered 
jointly. This was particularly developed by those stewards who 
advocated the amalgamation of the craft unions in large combinations 
representing the whole body of skilled workers in an industiy — as, for 
example, the National Union of Railwaymen incorporates the various 
grades of railway workers. 

Before the War, neither shop stewards nor workshop organisations 
had any power as negotiating bodies with employers. But some of 
them were feeling after that power, and thus rousing the suspicion 
and antagoni.sm of the established hierarchy of the trade unions. 
It must be admitted tliat the machineiy of trade unionism was at the 
time in need of .serious overhaul. One can have tlie heartiest 
sympathy with the aims of trade unionists, and yet recognise that the 
forms of organisation they had developed haphazard in their fights 
of the nineteenth century, and the principles they had sought to lay 
down for the government of workshop activity, were not always 
ideal in the interests cither of workers or employers. The movement 
for reform of the system was interrupted by die War. The emer- 
gency legislation which restricted the use of the strike weapon still 
further impaired the authority of die trade union leaders, and gave 
local agitators opportunities of seizing the reins. These oppor- 
tunities were increased by the introduction of dilution. For dilution 
was essentially a workshop problem, and whatever bargain might be 
come to with trade union oflidab, the actual arrangements for Che 
introduction of diluted labour had to be made separately in each 
workshop, by agreement with the skilled workers there. In practice,, 
that meant that they had to be made with the shop stewards, who 
thus became the key men in negotiations with labour. 

In districts where the shop stewards were imbued witli syndicalist 
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notions of “ workers’ control ” of industry, they tended to organise 
themselves together in a “ rank and file ” movement, hostile alike to 
employers and to official trade unionism. The first marked symptom 
of this new form of labour trouble was shotvn in the shipbuilding 
strike on the Clyde, in the winter of 1914-15, where the shop stewards 
formed a “ Central Withdrawal of Labour Committee.” As time 
went on, the tendency grew for tlie shop stewards in a district or a 
large works to associate together for common action in local or works 
organisations, which cut horizontally across the structure of official 
trades unions. From this there spread the “ rank and file ” move- 
ment, of which the prime agitators were in many cases associated with 
the I. W. W.,* a revolutionary syndicalist organisation lounded in 
America, which there sometimes did not hesitate 10 employ the 
iveapons of arson, sabotage and seditious conspiracy to wage war on 
capitalism. The rank and file movement was antagonistic to the 
higher ranks of official trade unionism, and sought to go behind it 
and educate the rank and file in class-consciousness, stirring tlieni 
up “ to force up wages, force doivn hours, and insist on sncli improved 
conditions of employment that the capitalists will find it cheaper to 
retire.” It found sympathy and support in a powerful section of 
the British Socialist Party and the Independent Labour Party, which 
were opposed to the War. 

This was the movement whicli, in 1917, fomented many of tlic 
labour troubles with which the Government was faced. It held its 
first Conference at Leeds in November, 191O, when delegates 
attended from s8 towns. At the second confctence, in March, 1917, 
they came from 36 towns, and at the third, at Manchester, in June, 
1917, from 75 towns. The movement caught on csiiccially among 
the workers in the engineering industry and seriously increased 
the difficulty of munition production. 

The position at this time was that strikes and lock-outs in the 
industries concerned with munitions had been prohibited by ihc 
Munitions of War Act, 1915, and a system of compulsory arbitration 
substituted. While that measure did not actually prevent any .strike 
from taking place in such works, its effect was that no official strike 
could be ordered, and any stoppage that occurred was local and 
unofficial. For some time it did in fact succeed in settling most 
disagreements and prevent a stoppage. In 1 9 1 6, the number of work- 
ing days lost through labour disputes was the lo^vest for nine years. 
But with the growth of power of the shop stewards, there was a 
marked increase during 1917 in the extent of labour stoppage.s. 
Buring the year there were 688 disputes, affecting 860,757 work- 
people, and causing the loss of 5,966,000 working days. This total, 
though still well below those of the years 1915-14, showed how 
serious was the problem, when every day, lost diminished the means 
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of cflcclive prosccuLiou of the War on land and sea and in the air. 

Symptomatic of the kind of trouble we now had to face was the 
strike of engineers engaged on munition work at Barrow, which broke 
out on JSist March, 1917. over a grievance in regard to wage rates. 
The strike was discountenanced by the leaders of the AmalgamatctI 
Society of Engineers and its allied unions, who instructed the men 
to rc.sumc work at once, pending an arbitration upon their claim. 
But the men held a mass meeting at which they rejected this advice. 
Neither the Unions, the employers, nor the Ministry of Labour 
■were able to bring about a settlement, and finally on snd April, the 
War Cabinet considered the matter further, and decided that the 
time Iiad come to take strong measures. We resolved that a Pro- 
clamation, calling on the Ban’ow workmen to return to work within 
j?4 hours, should be i.s.sucd that afternoon («nd April). If the men 
did not return the shop stewards who brought tlie men out on strike 
should be arrested under Regulation 4i} of the Defence of the Realm 
Act for file impeding of the production of war material. When the 
meti had returned, negotiations should at once be opened for settling 
their grievance as to piece rales. 

The Barrow workers immediately responded to this by offering to 
send a deputation of their .shop stewards to London to discuss their 
grievances; and the Ministry of Labour agrccfl to receive Uiem on 
condition that the men first resumed work. This they did, and a 
settlement wa.s duly reached on tlic issues in dispute. But a fortnight’.s 
work had been lost. 

Far more serious were the scries of engineering strikes which broke 
out in Ain’il and May, 1917. I’hcsc were in the first instance prc- 
cipitated by the stupid and improiTcr action of a Rochdale firm, 
which turncfl some women munition workers on to commercial work, 
for which the jirinclple of dilution had not been accepted by the 
trade unions. It ignored a warning protest from the Ministiy of 
Munitions, and folloivcd up its action by dismissing some of its men, 
while retaining the women dilutees. The directors were of that 
stubborn, autocratic type that wa.s in its way at least as dangerous 
to industrial peace an the worst communist agitator. They would 
not deal with the trade unions. They informed the representative 
of the Ministry of MinuLion.s, when he called to expostulate and 
bring about a .settlement, that “ a.s they had run their own busine.ss 
for many years themselves, tliey did not ititend to alter their methods, 
for the Ministry or anyone cl.se; if they were to be forced to give 
way to the trade unions, they would close the works.’’ 

Eventually there .seemed no other course but to prosecute the 
firm for breach of the Munitions of War Act. But action was delayed 
by the Ministry as long as possible, in the hope that the firm would 
respond to appeals made to it to modify its attitude. Meantime the 
workers of the linn had handed in their notices and on ^gth April, 
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a mass meeting at Rochdale decided to strike in sympathy with them. 
Next day the shop stewards in Manchester induced the tvorkors in 
the engineering .shops there to join the strike. By 5th May, 60,000 
men were on strike in Lancashire, and in the course o£ the next few 
days the strikes spread to Sheflield, Rotherham, Derby, Crayford, 
Erith, Woolwich and through the London district. While the 
original strike in Lancashire was based on opposition to dilution in 
non-government work, eLsewhere the shop stetvards .seized the 
moment to protest against the withdrawal of the Trade Card .system. 

Although the Government brought the Rochdale firm to heel, and 
made satisfactory terms with the authorities of the A.S.E. regarding 
tile conditions under which the Trade Card was to be .supcr.scded, the 
strikes persisted. The Mini.stry could not negotiate direct with the 
shop steivards without beuaying the recognised officials of the trade 
unions, who were being defied by the ringleaders of the strikes. The 
grievance of the w'orkers was removed by the peremptory action of 
the Ministry and the stoppage at Rochdale ended on 8th May. But 
in Manchester, Merseyside, Sheffield and the London district it con- 
tinued, avid attempts were made to stop the power houses. The 
situation was repeatedly considered in the War Caliinct. On ifitli 
May, we decided that the Government shonicl adhere to its policy 
of recognising only the constituted authorities of the 'rrudes Unions, 
and that no deputation from the shop stewards should be received 
except at the request of the executive of the Union. 

On the following clay we had a conference at Downing Street, at 
wliich we decided to take action against ten of the mo.st violent 
ringleaders of the strikes. Eight of them were promptly arrested 
and placed in Brixton jail. The other two went into hiding. Con- 
sultations followed immediately between the officials of the A.S.E. 
and a conference of the unofficial strike conimittcc.s, then gathered 
at Walworth, which resulted in a joint deputation from both Iiodics 
to the Ministry of Munitions, at which agreement was reached for 
the conclusion of the strikes. In most centres work was rc.sumed 
forthwith, and after the arrested shop stewards had been released on 
a 3rd May, giving an undertaking to abide by the agTCcment, the 
remaining men went back to work. 

The strikes were ended. But they had caused a serious set-back 
to our production of munitions. They had spread to the engineer- 
ing shops of 48 towns; they had involved nearly i;oo,ooo men, and 
caused the loss of 1,500,000 working days — ^morc than the total of 
men affected and days lost in the engineering and shipbuilding 
trades between the outbreak of the War and the eve of the strike. 
It was useless to put the blame for these troubles merely on syndicalist 
agitators. The agitators had played their disastrous part; but they 
would have been powerless unless there had been genuine discontent 
.atnobg die workers, and unless here and there some employers like 
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the ones to which I have already alluded, gave provocation by 
arrogant unwisdom. I recognised that the only way to ensure peace 
was to reniovc the real causes of grievance and ill-feeling. The 
workers wci’c sound at heart. This had been clearly shown at the 
Anntxal Conference of the Labour Party, held in January, 191*7, at 
Manchester. At that assembly, a re.solution approving the action of 
the Party leaders in joining the second Coalition Government was 
cairicd by 1,849,000 votes to 307,000. Another, declaring in favour 
of a fight to a finish against German domination, was carried by 
1,036,000 votes against 464,000. On the other hand, a resolution 
breathing class antagonism and distrust, and calling for the recon- 
stitution of the Socialist International with a view to controlling the 
peace .settlement, was rejected by 1,498,000 to 696,000 votes. 

I’hc majority of workers were opposed to any weakening of the 
national unity or authority. But there was a real danger that the 
hardships, anomalies and annoyances of the times might be worked 
up by irouble-inakcrs to wear down their sense of patriotic duty. 
Some of their giievanccs might be trivial; but a succession of pin- 
pricks can be more exasperating than a violent bloiv. Infoi'mation 
was reaching me from a different quarter about the growth of indus- 
trial discouicnt. The late Master of Balliol, A. L. Smith, who was 
very much in touch with labour, wrote warningly to one of the 
Minisl;cr.s on the subject of working-class discontent, and said of 
the men from whom he liad gleaned his information : — 

“ They arc men with exceptional opportunities of judging, and 
none of them arc alarmists, and all deeply uneasy about the 
situation. 'A spark may make an explosion’ as they put it. 

‘ Neither class knows how angry the other is.’ 

Meantime the talk about following the example of Russia is 
being’ hoard eveiywhcre. All agree that the right man sent down 
at once on the .spot to hear both sides and give some real guarantee 
and not mere promises would settle matters.” 

Another correspondent, a prominent business man, wrote to one 
of my ministerial colleagues about the prevalent unrest, stating in the 
course of his letter: — 


“ At the present moment a very large number, if not the majority 
of the firms who are working for the Ministry of Munitions are 
seething with discontent. ... 

When Mr. Lloyd George first instituted the Ministry of 
Munitions, he stated that it was to be a Ministry without red tape, 
and the success of the Department in its early days was extrar 
ordinary. Every contractor was intent only on giving his best, 
and one of the marvels of the War was the wonderful respoiiiie , 
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and the rapidly increasing output from contracting firms under 
his sympathetic handling. But unfortunately . , . red tape is now 
rampant. . . .” 

1 determined to have a careful and sympathetic examination 
carried out to find what real and justifiable causes of unrest were 
present. This intention I announced in the course of a .speech which 
I made in the House of Commons on 55th May, 1917, when I .said: — 

*' The termination of the strike affords a very good opportunity 
for reviewing the whole of the labour position. . . . 

I trust that as far as the particular dispute which occasioned 
tliat strike is concerned, it has been happily terminated, but 1 
agree that there is a good deal of matter for further investigation. 
There has been great unrest in some quarters. I'hc Government 
have their views as to how that has been fostered, but at the same 
time there are some genuine gi'icvances which have assisted the 
designs of those who have got ulterior motives which have no 
fecial reference to the Labour .situation, and therefore the 
Government have decided to appoint a Commission of Enquiry 
into the industrial unrest, to enquire and report upon the opera- 
tion of all the war emergency legislation of the Govcrnmcni and 
its administration in regard to labour, and to make recommenda- 
tions which will tend to minimise industrial unrest, especially in 
the shipbuilding and engineering trades, during the continuation 
of the War. It is proposed to divide the country into .something 
like seven areas, and to appoint separate Commissions to investigate 
the causes of unrest in each of those various areas. An cH'orl will lie 
made to secure the sewiccs of a labour representative and of an 
employer, with an impartial chairman in each case. We thought 
it was better to divide the country into seven areas, inasmuch as 
it would be impossible for any Commi.ssion to cover the whole 
ground in anything like reasonable time; and ... to investigate 
the industrial unrest in each of those areas, with a view to advising 
the Government whether it is desirable to make ai alterations 
either from the administrative point of view or to ' I'ccoinmcnd 
legislative changes in this House.” 

As a matter of fact, the area Commissions appointed were 
ultimately eight in number. Each of them had an experienced and 
responsible man of independent standing as Chairman, and .support- 
ing him, an employer and a labour representative. Their Minute of 
Appointment was signed on 15th June, 1917. I urged them to do 
Aeir best to carry out their investigations and complete their reports 
in a month, and ^ve them a completely free hand to adopt whatever 
procedure they should each consider best calculated to enable them 
to discharge their task as quickly and efficiently as possible. 
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By this method I hoped to get the information which would help 
us to deal with real grievances. It would not, of course, remove the 
troubles arising from the intrigues of deliberate mischief-makers. 
On a 6th May, 1917, I received from a colleague a letter which he 
said had come from a man " whose information about the state of 
feeling in the labour world I have always found very reliable.” This 
correspondent said : — 

” During the last few iveeks the Independent Labour Party in 
conjunction witlt the Union of Democratic Control, have made 
a very big stride fonvai’d, and we are finding it extraordinarily 
dillicult. . . . "I’lieir immediate object has been to bring about 
a strike, followed by rioting of such a nature that troops would 
be obliged to fire, and from this they Iioped to evolve a general 
strike, which would bring the whole War up with a jerk here, in 
much (lie same nuinncr as the revolution had stopped all military 
proceedings in Russia. . . 

The writer went on to attribute the recent success of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and his allies in working up discontent to the fact that 
over 100,000 young unmarried men, tvho had taken vshclter in 
reserved occupations, were now afraid of being combed out, and 
were strenuously supporting the U.D.G. and the I.L.P. in every 
revolutiouavy measure likely to hamper the Government and stop 
the War, in order to save thcnrselvcs from the trenches. 

Coiilirmation as to the attitude taken ui:) in this quarter was 
p'-omptly supplied by the action of the Independent Labour Party 
and the British Socialist Party (from which the pro-War members 
Imd recently seceded) in summoning a joint Convention to meet at 
Lecd.s on Sunday, 3rd June, 1917, “to hail the Russian Revolution 
and to organise the British Democracy to follow Russia," as the 
Labour Ixader described it in headlines. A letter summoning this 
Convention, signed on behalf of “ die United Socialist Council ” by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and other leaders of left-wing Socialism, 
was addressed on s3rd May, igi 7 i to Trades Councils, Trade Unions, 
Local I..abour Parties, Socialik Partic.s, Women’s OrpnisatioiEs, and 
Democratic Bodies. It announced that the Convention would: — 

“ begin a new era of democratic power in Great Britain. It will 
begin to do for this country what the Russian Revolution has 
accomplished in Russia" 

Four resolutions were propounded for this Convention. The first 
was designed to hail the Russian Revolution. The second, on foreign 
policy and war aims, called on the British Government “ immediately 
to announce its agreement with the declared foreign policy and war 
atm**, of the demorratie Government of Russia.” The third, on civil 
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liberty, demanded, among other things, a general amnesty for all 
political prisoners and the release of labour from all forms of com- 
pulsion and resti'aint. The fourth, which attracted most attention, 
called for the eslablishmeiil, in every toiun, urban and rural district, 
of Councils of Workmen’s and Soldiers' delegates, and proposed : — ■ 

" that the conveners of this Conference be appointed a Provisional 

Committee, whose duty shall be to assist the formation of local 

Workmen's and Soldiers' Councils and generally to give effect to 

the policy determined by this Conference." 

Nervousness was expressed in some quarters as to the possible out- 
come of the Leeds Conference and I was urged to prohibit it, but I 
thought that it would be a mistake to treat it too seriously. "I’lie 
only measure taken by the Government ivas to support the War Ollicc 
in its ban on soldiers in uniform attending. Events proved that we 
had gauged it aright. The Conference was largely attended and 
seemed imposing, and its resolutions were carried by sweeping 
majorities. But as very many of the “ delegates ” attending it 
were individual enthusiasts who came without authority or instruc- 
tions from any organised bodies, their votes bound no one but 
themselves. The leaders were mostly men of the type which think 
.something is actually done when you assert vocil'erously that it must 
be done. The most important result of the Convention was the 
irritation it roused among the members of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union, who were indignant that it had declared against demanding 
any compensation from the Germans for .sailois murdered in the 
U-Iaoat campaign. They held a protest conference of their own in 
the course of the following week, and resolved not to man any 
vessel on which peace delegates should sail who adhered to this 
attitude. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was himself the chief sufTerer 
from this. He thought it would be better for him to be out of 
England when the Leeds resolutions to set up revolutionary 
machinery on the Russian model were put into operation. His part 
of the business was accomplished. He had helped to summon the 
meeting. He had delivered a resonant speech to the delegates. 
Action was not in his line. So he decided to be out of the way. He 
resolved to visit Russia and Stockholm. As I relate elsewhere, the 
seamen refused to take him there, despite the request of the Govern- 
ment, and insisted on keeping him in England, where, knowing him 
better than I did, they felt certain he would be harmless. 

The sailors were risking their lives to help the country through its 
agony. The Russian convulsion had undoubtedly upset the 
equilibrium of the worker everywhere. We felt it in our coal mines 
and m our munition works when everything depended upon the 
whole-hearted energy and co-operation. There were disputes and 
misunderstandings which had a perceptible effect upon tile output of 




(Pitbltshed on June zotli, 1917.) (Reproduced by courtesy of " Punch,") 

" Hoisl with his own Petard." 

MR, RAMSAY MacBONALD {Champion of Independent iMbour) • " Oi course I’m all 
for poocelul pickeltog — on pnnciplo, But rt must be applied to the proper parties.'' 

The sailors reiuse to take Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to the Stoddaohn 

Conference. 
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material essential to victory. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had done hi.s 
best by speeches, by writings, by clandestine manoeuvring and stimu- 
lating organisation to accentuate difficulties. The sailors knew there 
were men of like mind and purpose in Russia who were striving to 
persuade their fellow-countrymen to break faith with the nations 
which had come to the aid of theirs at a critical moment. And quite 
frankly, the seamen thought they were serving their country by pre- 
venting people of this sort from coming together to foment mischief 
at this critical hour. They did not trust Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
patriotism. Can you blame tliem? 

The English Revolution on Russian lines which was to start up 
passed off thus with little damage done. The Commissions on Indirs- 
trial Unrest made rapid progi-ess with their investigation into the 
genuine causes of uneasiness, and by or before the lath July, the 
reports of all the eight Commissions had been completed, though a 
further supplementary report by tlie North-Western Area Commis- 
sioners on the Barrow-in-Furness District could not be scut in until 
the 1 6th, On 17th July, Mr. George Barnes, the Minister of Labour, 
was able to submit to me all these nine reports, together with liis 
summary of their contents. 

A reassuring feature of these was their agreement tliat : — 

“ There is a strong feeling of patriotism on the part of employers 
and employed throughout the counti7, and they arc determined to 
help the State in its present crisis. Feelings of a revolutionary 
character are not entertained by the bulk of the men. On tlie 
contrary, the majority of the workmen are sensible of the national 
difficulties. . , .” 

Mr, Barnes in his summary analysed, the main causes of industrial 
unrest, as revealed in the reports. Some of these were universal; 
others were prominent only in certain localities, and did not api>ear 
to be serious elsewhere. 

Among the universal causes of unrest, the most serious was agi'ccd 
by all the Commissioners to be the high food prices in relation to 
wages, and the unequal distribution of food. While it was true that 
certain grades of munition workers were earning far more than they 
could have hoped to do in peace time, the general level of wages 
throughout the country had not risen as rapidly as the general cast 
of living. Indeed, Mr, J. H. Thomas had declared that the railway- 
men would be willing to forgo the increases in wages they had 
received if they could be placed back on the old price level for the 
living costs. When to this was added in the workers’ minds a 
suspicion that someone was profiteering at their expense, and the fact 
that sometimes they could not obtain needed articles of food even 
if they had the money, while they knew that others were getting 
them, the food grievance became not only a leading cause of unrest in 
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itself, but “ its existence in the minds of the workers colours many 
subsidiary causes, in regard to which, in themselves, there might have 
been no serious complaint.” 

The operation of the Munitiom of War Acts, and in particular 
the restriction upon the mobility of labour through tlie system of the 
leaving certificate, was another universal cause of unrest. A worker 
engaged on munitions production could not leave his employer to 
take up work with someone else unless the employer gave him such 
a certificate, consenting to his leaving; if he left without this, no 
one else could employ him for six weeks. “Workmen have been 
tied up to particular factories and have been unable to obtain wages 
in relation to their skill. In many cases the skilled man's wage is 
less than (he ■wage of tire unskilled.” The leaving certificate had been 
adopted to deal with a special emergency. It had ah'cady served 
its purpose. When conscription had been brought into force for the 
Army, there was no further need for the leaving certificate, and the 
Government had already decided to abolish it. Complaint was also 
made that the conditions laid down by the Munitions of War Acts 
in regard to the introduction of dilution and the altering of working 
condit.ions were not being obseiwecl by some employers, who played 
fast and loose with the I'cgulations, and failed to consult their workers 
as they were required by the law to do, when making such 
arrangements. 

A third general grievance was the ^vay in which the Military 
Service Acts were being operated. It illustrates the difficulties which 
a countiy not accustonieci to universal military training is bound to 
experience in war. It was of coui'se inevitable that as the demand 
for recruits grew, men previously exempted by virtue of their occupa- 
tion should be called up. At one time all the men engaged in certain 
c.sscntial forms of work such as munitions, shiiibuilding, mining, 
railways and agriculture had been exempt. When it became neces- 
sary to claim .some of the younger men for the army, taking them 
from safe and wc;ll-paid jobs in which they had thought themselves 
to be secure for the duration of the War, to the dangers and discom- 
forts of the trenches, they were not only disgruntled; they felt that 
a kind of government promise was being broken. 

I’hc annoyance caused by the necessity of calling up some of the 
young, fit men engaged in the less skilled operation.s of industries 
formerly exempted was unavoidable. But it was aggravated by a 
conviction, based on glaring if exceptional instances, that the wrong 
men were in some cases being taken, and that pledges given to the 
'Trade Unions in respect of the calling-up of diluted labour before 
skilled members of the crafts were taken, were not being faithfully 
kept. High-handed action by officers in charge of recruiting was 
reported, and there was. widespread complaint that when grievances 
were referred to tribunals and arbitration boards or the Government , 
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departments, the delay in settlement was intolerable, and could only 
be cut short by a strike. 

Further, there were other .serious aiuscs of unre.st found in .some, 
though not all areas, among which were mentioned: — 

The want of sufficient housing accommodation in congested areas; 

The liquor restrictions; 

Industrial fatigue, due to Sunday and overtime work: 

Want of confidence in the fulfilment of Government pledges; 

Lack of consideration by some employers of their women workers; 

Delays in granting pensions to .soldicTs; 

Inadequacy, at present price levels, of the compensation [layablc 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The recommendations of the Commissioners were summarised by 
Mr. Barnes as follows : — 

(1) Food Prices. — ^Therc .should he an immediate reduct ion in 
price, the increased price of food being borne to some extent by the 
Govci'nment, and a better .system of distrilnilion is rcciuircd, 

(3) Industrial CounciLs, etc. — ^The Principle of the Whitley 
Report should be adopted; each trade should have ti coiislituttoii on 
these lines. 

(3) Ctranges with a view to further increase of output should be 
made the subject of an authoritative statemeut by the (iovevnmcnt. 

(,1) Labour should take part in the affairs of the community as 
partners, rather than as servants. 

(5) The greatest publicity possible should be given to the aboli- 
tion of Leaving Certificates. 

(fi) The Government should make a statement as to the variation 
of pledges already given. 

(7) The £\ maximum under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
should be raised. 

f8) Announcements should be made of policy as regards housing. 

(9) A .system should be inaugurated whereby .skilled siqjervisors 
and others on day rates should receive a bonus. 

(10) Closer contact should be set up between employer and 
employed. 

(n) Pensions Committees should have a larger discretion in 
their treatment of men discharged from the Army. 

(13) Agricultural wages in the Western Area, now as low as 14s. 
to jys. a week, should be raised to 35s. a week. 

(13) Coloured labour should not be employed in the ports. 

(14) A higher taxation of wealth is urged by one Commissioner. 

“In addition to the above recommendations, the recruiting 
. system is universally regarded as requiring most cai'cful handling. 

, In some areas an increase in the supplies of alcoholic liquor is 
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demanded. The co-ordination o£ Government Departments dealing 
with labour is reported as an urgent matter; and an appeal for ' 
increase of publicity and fuller explanation of Government 
proposals is made in several of the reports. . . 

The findings of these Commissions proved invaluable to the 
Government in its task of dealing with the grievances of the workers, 
and allaying industrial discontent. 

The problem of the distribution and price of food was of course 
the special preoccupation of the Food Ministry, the activities of w^hich 
I have described in another chapter. Food remaiired a grave and 
dillicult issue throughout the War. Not until a general system of 
compulsorily rationing the consumer was introduced, were we able to 
surmount the difiicultics of securing an approximately fair distribu- . 
lion of the available supplies. When compulsory restriction of food 
supplies was first suggested in the early spring. Labour resistance was 
so strong that we decided on the recommendation of Mr. Henderson 
to postpone it. By fixing a maximum price for bread we were able to 
limit to some extent the mounting cost of living, and something was 
done for the munition workers by pre.ssing forward the extension of 
canteens for them, where they could be svire of getting good food at 
reasonable prices. So successful were we in this that wc actually had 
a complaint by a Member of Parliament on S4th October, 1917, that 
in one munition area, “ the excellence of the arrangements ... in 
providing high-class but economical meals to the public is a menace 
to the existence of privately owned restaurants and cafes 1 ” The 
objector was informed, in answer, tliat “ wc shall certainly do nothing 
to interfere with the proper provisiojr of food for our munition 
woi’kcrs." 

The most immediate industrial problem was that of the anomalies 
ill the worker’s wage. To secure the acceptance of dilution by the 
Trade Unions, ihc Government had promised that the extra hands 
introduced should be paid the same piece rates as had formerly been 
received by the skilled Trade Union workers. The result was that 
as improved processes and maSvS production methods were introduced, 
many piece workers earned a very considerable wage, while the 
experienced skilled men who had trained them, and who were them- 
selves employed on more difficult operations of craftsmanship, paid 
at time rates, earned much smaller sums. This was a galling situa- 
tion for the skilled and experienced worker, particulai-ly as the system 
of the leaving certificate prevented him from throwing up his skilled 
job and going off to take up a semi-skilled job where he could, earn as 
much as a dilutee. 

On 18th July, Dr. Addison left the Ministry of Munitions to 
become Minister for Reconstruction, and was replaced by Mr, 
Winston cWxhill. Action was immediately taken by him to , 
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out the recomniciiclations of the Commission. He introduced an 
Amending Act to give him the necessary authority to deal with the 
difficulties. Gradually there was a perccplible impiw'cment in the 
Labour situation. The feeling of malaise evaporated and a healthier 
atmosphere was restored. 

The satisfactory results of the Munitions of War Act, 1917. were 
shown by the fact that on 6th November, 1917, the Labour member 
for Alterclilfe, Mr. Anderson, could state in the House of Commons 
that : — 

“ We have at this moment a much better atmosijhere, in which 
there is far less industrial ten.sion than there was sometime back. 
... I hold no brief for the present Minister of Munitions. 1 
believe he has his personal and political dctractov.s — I am not con- 
cerned with them one way or the othci' — but in my o[>inion he has 
brought courage and a certain quality of imagination to the task 
of dealing with labour questions since he became Minister of 
Munitions. Because of that, the .situation has perceptibly im- 
proved, and I hope he will go on in the same direction. . . ." 

The shop steward movement, which continued to cause us trouble 
throughout the year, had indicated that there was need for a revisifin 
I of tlte machinery of negotiation between employers and workers. In 
' this connection an important development of 1917 was the birth of 
the Whitley Council.” A ReconsUoictiou Committee had been set 
up in 1916 by Mr. A-squith, primarily with the object of making 
preparations for the restoration of peace-time conditions on a sound 
system when the War ended. I decided that it was dc.sii'ublc to extend 
considerably its ternts of reference. On if,th February, 1917, I 
announced to the War Cabinet the names of a new Reconstruction 
Committee, the terms of reference of w'iiich should be : — 

(1) To consider the Terms of Reference and compositloti of the 
existing Sub-Committees of the Reconstruction Committee. 

(3) To consider what further enquiries should be made in 
connection with reconstruction. 

(3) To consider reports made to the Prime Minister from the 
Sub-Committees. 

(4) To recommend to the War Cabinet what immediate action 
should be taken in connection with the reports of the Sub- 
committees. 

One of these Sub-Committees, under the chairmanship of the Rt. 
Hon. J. H. Whitley, M.P,, was charged with the study of Relations 
between Employers and Employed. On 8th March, 1917, it prodttcctl 
a Report in which it proposed the setting-up of “ Joint Standing 
Industrial Councils ” in the better-organised industries, The report 
had a mixed reception from the members of the Rccon*tnietioTi 
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Commitlcc. Mr. Montagu, the vice-chairman, was in favour of the 
proposal. Mrs. Sidney Webb, on the other hand, subjected it to a 
torrent of destructive criticism, and concluded with the assertion 
that such Councils could only be .set uja in the Railway and Postal 
services; and declared: — 

" I cannot imagine that it would be ivorth while the GoveiTi- 
ment committing itself to such a harmless but insignificant project, 
or that it could be, ivith any wisdom, separately promulgated apart 
from other items in the Government Reconstruction Programme 
on the Relations of Employers and Employed.” 

Mr. Whitley’s Committee made prompt rejoinder to her criticisms, 
and it was eventually decided by the War Cabinet on yth June, 1917, 
to circulate the Report to the leading Trade Unions and Employers’ 
Federations, and to the Coiiimi.s.sioncrs on Industrial Unrest, for their 
views. On lolh fune we took the further decision to publish the 
Report. 

''I'hc Commissioners on Industrial Unrest took a warmly favourable 
vjeW'Of the ])ropo.sals of the Whitley Committee. Their attitude is 
well expressed in the following extract from the Report of the 
Commission on the North-Western Area, which included the very 
disturbed di.stricts of Lancashire: — 

” We have been very much impressed by the report of the 
Reconstruction Committee on the ‘ Relations between Employers 
and Employed.’ We have had ihc opportunity of putting before 
important deputations of employers and men these propo.sals, and 
asking their opinion on them. Although they all expressed a 
natural desire to consider them more fully, yet the principle at the 
bottom of them was received with cordial approval. This 
principle, which seems to us to be a statesmanlike proposal of the 
best method of dealing with unrest, and includes within its scope 
much that wc have already .said about the ncccssit)r for decentralisa- 
tion and loctil control, is set out in Section 14, which, to our mind, 
is exactly what is needed in this area to allay many causes of 
Industrial Unrest.” 

It was not until the autumn that we had collected from Trade 
Unions and Employers’ Associations a sufficiently large number of 
replies to satisfy us that there was general approval of the Whitley 
Report. When this was assured, wc announced, on a 5th October, 
1917, our official adoption of the Report, and expressed our hope that 
its recommendations would be carried into effect. The Ministry of 
Labour proceeded to invite employers and workers into conference, 
in suitable industries, with a view to the setting-up of Joint Industrial 
Councils. I’he First National Whitley Council, that for the pottery 
industry, was announced on a 1st December, 1917- Iii May, 1918, the 
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Whitley system was introduced into the shipbuilding industry. 
Engineering held aloof, but continuous eli'orts througiiout 191*7 
resulted in an agreement on 30th December, 191*7, between the 
Engineering Employers’ Federation and a number of trade unions, by 
which arrangements were made for discussion and negotiation 
between the employers and W'orks committees of shop stewards. 
During the latter part of the War and the immediate post-War period, 
some 73 joint councils were set up in various industries and civil 
administrations, and they served a very valuable purpose in helping 
the country through the difficult period of readjustment after the 
War, though many of them functioned only for a short time, and then 
fell into abeyance. While a number of industries failed to adapt the 
system successfully to their particular conditioas, Wlutleyisiu has 
worked admirably in others, and has made a real contribution to 
industrial harmony. 

As one reviews the various causes which led to industrial unrest 
ill 1917, the bewilderments and hardships of the time, war-tiredness, 
the ghastly losses, the deepening and intensifying horrors of the 
struggle, the receding horizon of victory, and here and there the 
clumsiness and arrogance of employers and managers which all 
helped the insidious efforts to preach sedition and promote disturb- 
ance by which the workers of the country were assailed, one is not 
so much surprised at the extent of trouble tvhich the Cioverument 
had to face, as at the fact that it was no greater. Russia collapsed 
altogether in this year. France suffered a mutiny of her troops, a 
great deal of violent Socialist agitation, and in the la.st .six month.s of 
the year, was buzzing with rumours of treasonable plots, which cul- 
minated in the arrest of certain prominent journalists, and the 
levelling of a charge of high treasson against M. Malvy, the former 
Minister of the Interior, and M. Cailiaux, an cx-Prcinicr. Italy ivas 
seething with disaffection and sedition, which brought about the 
outbreak of food riots in the autumn, and contributed in a measure 
to the collapse of the «nd Army at Gaporetto. Germany had a crop 
of strikes, and in July a mutiny broke out in the navy, of which the 
object was to force an immediate peace. The Imperial Government 
only succeeded in keeping the nation quiet by promising very far- 
reaching constitutional reforms. The same situation developed in 
Austria. There also a promise of far-reaching reforms had to be 
made. This undertaking and the victory of Gaporetto quieted 
temporarily the discontent in that Empire. 

There can be no question that one outstanding reason for the high 
level of loyalty and patriotic effort which the people of this, country 
maintained was the attitude and conduct of King George V, 1 
have previously referred to the way in whicli he encouraged 
Ae work of the Ministry of Munitions in its early days, and 
interested himself in the actual processes of the arsenals and factories, 
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and the well-being of those engaged in them. In 1917, the King not 
only maintained but greatly intensified his efforts to come into 
personal contact with the workers on the home front, and to 
encourage them in their tasks. The mere list of the visits which he 
paid to munition factories, shipbuilding yards, and other centres of 
industrial and social activity would fill several pages of this book. 
Wherever sorrow fell or trouble threatened, the King made it his 
business to look into the matter personally. On 4th February, 1917, 
for example, he ■went down to Silvertown, where a disastrous explo- 
sion had just occurred in a munition works, and visited the bereaved 
and homeless workers. In March and April, he paid a series of visits 
to Projectile and Filling Factories in tlie Home Counties and London 
district. In May, when the dangerous series of strikes broke out in 
Lancashire, the King arranged to spend a week touring the areas 
where the trouble was most acute — Merseyside, the Manchester 
district, Morccambe and Barrow, and proceeding on to Workington 
and Gretna, visiting the leading munition factories and shipyards- 
Doubls were expressed in the War Cabinet as to the wisdom of his 
action, but I was confident that he would be safe among his own 
people, and authorised Mr. Arthur Henderson to make arrangements 
for the King to meet personally the leading trade unionists in each 
place that he visited. It is significant that the strikes broke down 
the day after he completed this tour. 

In mid-June the King again made an extended tour — 'this time of 
the shipyards of the north-cast coast, Tyne, Tees and Humber. He 
vi.sited some two dozen shipbuilding and marine engineering works 
at Middlesbrough, Stockton-on-Tees, the HartlepooLs, Sunderland, 
North Sands, Howden, Wallscnd, Walker-on-Tyne, North Shields 
and Hull. We were straining every nerve at that time to expedite 
shipbuilding in order to make good the disastrous losses we had 
sufliered in the submarine campaign, and the King’s visit was of the 
utmost value in stimulating the shipwrights in their urgent task. , 

The Clyde was always a dangei’-spot for labour trouble. In mid- 
September the King spent four or five days there, and visited more 
than two dozen shipyards and steelworks. So far as I can recall, 
neither these nor any other of the innumerable visits he paid during 
the year to places where industrial unrest was present or threatening 
were marred by any kind of unpleasantness. On the contrary, the 
loyalty of the people was heartened to new vigour by the presence of 
their Sovereign in their midst, and by the warm personal interest he 
showed in their, work and their anxieties. In estimating the value of 
the different factors which conduced to the maintenance of our home 
front in 1917, a very high jjlace must be given to the affection 
inspired by the King, and the unremitting diligence with which he 
set Mmself in those dark days to discharge the functions of his high; 

office. 
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ELECTORAL REFORM 

■ There wre three fierce party conflicts being fought out in Parliament 
and the country, when the great guns of war roared out their " Halt ” 
— Iri^ Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment and the abolition of the 
plural voter. The two first were suspended until tlic War was over. 
There was a practical difficulty which forced us to deal with the third 
during the War. 

Plural Voting was in terms of political partisan.ship the mo.st 
controversial of the i.ssues involved in electoral reform. Women’s 
I Suffrage, no less controversial, cut across the lines of party division. As 
1 to the need for reform of registration and franchise qualifications, 
and for a redistribution mea.sure, there was fairly widespread agree- 
’ment. And the support for alterations in the voting system by 
adoption of proportional representation, second ballot or alternative 
vote, did not follow strict parly alignments. I'he terms of the resolu- 
tion under which the Lords first rejected the Plvtral Voting Bill showed 
that there was gettcral recognition of the need for some comprehensive 
revi.sion of the existing .system. 

The issue was forced to the fore by the circunrstancc that Parliament 
was already years old when the War broke out. It had been elected, 
under the Septennial Act, in December, 1910, and had met for the 
first time on gist January, 1911. But its first step had been to cany 
the Parliament Act into law, thereby limiting its osvn life and that <iC 
future parliaments to five years, and it was thus due to end not later 
‘ than gist January, 1916, 

It was most undesirable, at a moment when it was essential for the 
nation to hold together and maintain a united front, that an election 
, should be held at which the conflict of rival candidates would bring 
to the surface every point of difference between group.s of citizens upon 
L which an electoral fight could be based. 'Fo introduce these divisions 
into the trenches might have been fatal to the discipline and cohesion 
essential to an army. 

Accordingly, in July, 1915, the Elections and Registration Act was 
passed, which postponed the holding of municipal elections due to 
place; that year, and authorised me abandonment of the compila- 
tion of a new Register. Mr, Long, when bringing in this Bill, stated 
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on behalf of the Asquith Coalition Government that we were of 
opinion that elections should if possible be avoided till the War was 
over. 

In accordance with this attitude, when December, 1915, came and 
Parliament had by the terms of the Parliament Act only another 
month to live, its life was prolonged for another year — a period cut 
down in Committee to eight months, i.e. until 30th September, 1916. 

The situation which resulted in 1916 from these steps was in some 
respects profoundly unsatisfactory. There were few people either 
inside or outside of Parliament who wished to plunge the country 
into the distractions and divisions which a General Election would 
evoke. But on the other hand, acute divisions of opinion on certain 
important issues were developing between ministers within the 
Government, and both in the House and in the country a good deal 
of dissatisfaction was manifesting itself with the way in which the 
War was being conducted. Should matters become critical, it was 
essential that the Government should have in reserve the power to 
appeal to the country for a verdict on its policy and a fresh mandate 
for its course. Should hostilities suddenly terminate, it would be 
necessary to consult the country as to the line to be taken in making 
peace. But if for either of these causes an election were to become 
nece.ssary at short notice, there was no register available, later than 
that compiled in 1914, which had come into force in January, 1915. 
There was no arrangement for enabling men in the Array and Navy 
who might still he on that register to record their votes if they were 
out of the country, or for tracitig and polling the votes of munition 
workers. It was generally conceded that no men had a better right 
to be consulted as to the future of the country than those who had 
risked their lives for its defence. There was also a growing feeling that 
the manner in which the women of the country had come forward to 
work on its behalf, taking the places of men who went to the front, 
ought to remove the last prejudice of those people — among whom I 
was not numbered — ^who had formerly opposed Women’s Suffrage. 

The approach of September made it necessary for us either to face 
the prospect of a General Election or to take further action for pro- 
longing the life of the existing Parliament. 

Accordingly, on the 14th August, 1916, two Bills were brought 
before the House of Commons. The first, the Parliament and Local 
Elections Bill, pi’oposcd to extend the life of the existing Parliament 
for a further eight months — a period later cut down in Committee 
to seven months. The second, the Special Register Bill, provided for 
tiic compiling of a new Parliamentary Register, to be ready in May, 
1917, the ordinary statutory dates for sending of precepts, preparation 
oi lists, etc., being varied for this purpose; and further made an 
extension of the usual provisions for the removal of electoral disa- 
bilities, to the effect that soldiers, sailors and munition workers who 
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would have qualified for inclusion in the register if they had stayed 
at home should be duly entered on it. 

The first of these two measures was duly curried by both Houses, 
and the life of Parliament extended until 30th April, 1917. But the 
second measure called forth a lively controversy. Jt wa.s felt that 
something rather more far-reaching than the actual provisions of the 
Bill Was wanted to ensure that all the men who were risking their 
lives in defence of their country should be entitled to vote for the 
Parliament that would not only determine the terms of peace but the 
conditions under which the Britain for whom these men had fought 
•should henceforth be governed. But the recognition of this principle 
raised the further question of women’s sufEi’age, with which the Bill 
as originally drafted failed to deal. So after some debate had taken 
place, Mr. Walter Long proposed that the Bill should be dropped, luid 
the Speaker asked to summon a Conference, representing as far as 
possible all sections of political opinion, to examine the whole question 
of the Franchise and Electoral Reform, and see whether an agreed 
settlement of these issues could not be found. 

Mr, Lowther accepted this task, and invited some 33 men repre- 
senting the most varied angles of political thought on the issue in 
question, and including five members of the House of Lords, to serve 
in his Conference. It held its first meeting on i«th October, 1916, 
and promptly got down to a close study of the problems it had been 
invited to review. 

When therefore I became Prime Minister in December, 1916, I 
had to count among my inheritances a Parliament whose lease of life, 
already twice extended, ran till the end of the coming April, a 
Speaker's Conference busily engaged in reviewing the electoral system, 
and as the only means of electing a new Parliament — if such a step 
became necessary for any sudden reason — a register compiled in 1914, 
which omitted the names of hundreds of thousands who had the best 
of all titles to be electors, and an electoral law which made no provision 
for recording their votes when they were overseas on their country's 
business. Clearly it was a state of things which could not be allowed 
to continue. 

On i4tb December, 1916, a few days after I had taken charge of the 
Government, the Speaker approached me to tell me tlic stage which 
had been reached in the work of the Conference, and to ask whether 
we wished them to proceed. I asked him to be good enough to com- 
, plete the task with ml dispatch. 

This he did, and the Speaker’s Conference held its final meeting — 
the twenty-sixth— on s6th January, 1917. On the following day Mr, 
Lowther torwarded to me the report of its findings. 

It recommended alterations which would have been regarded as 
sweeping, and sensational even by the Liberal Party as a whole in pre- 
War days. But there can be no more striking evidence of the change 
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effected in public opinion by a colossal struggle for freedom which 
united all classes in one fraternity of effort and sacrifice, than the fact 
that the great bulk of the revolutionary changes had been approved 
unanimously by an assembly which included politicians of the most 
diverse possible views — extreme Tories, rigid Liberals, advanced 
Socialists. The possibilities of the future can never be accurately 
judged except by those w’ho have seen mankind operating under the 
impulse of an intense exaltation of spirit. 

The chief of these unanimous recommendations were the 
following: — 

The Register of voters should be revi.sed and brought up to* date 
every six months. The Clerk to the Local Authority (Borough or 
County Council) should be Registration Officer, and the cost of regis- 
tration should be borne equally by the rates and the Exchequer. 

I'hc ordinary qualification for a vote should be six months’ 
residence in the constituency. Plural voting was not to be altogether 
abolished, but closely cropped. One vote in a second constituency 
(apart from the residence vote) might be exercised, in respect either 
of a qtialiftcatiou as a University voter, or of the occupation of business 
premi.scs in a constituency other than that where the voter resided. 

Proposals were made for a redistribution of scats, and for their 
grouping as far as possible in constituencies of between three ‘and 
five members, in which elections should take place by the method of 
Proportional Repre.sentation. The representation of Universities 
was to be retained. 

All elections should take place on one day. Returning officers’ 
expenses should be paid by the Exchequer. Candidates should be 
required to make a deposit of £150, liable to forfeiture if they polled 
not more than one-eighth of the votes cast. A reduced maximum scale 
of candidates’ permissible expenses was laid down, and other sugges- 
tions made for amending the Comtpt Practices Act. 

Men serving Xvith His Majesty’s Forces should be entitled to registra- 
tion as voters in the constituency where they had their home. 

In addition to these unanimous recommendations, there were a few 
on which unanimity could not be attained, but which were adopted by 
a majority. Among them were the partial removal of disability for 
electors who had received Poor Law relief; the proposal that in single- 
member constituencies the election should be by the Alternative Vote; 
and the making of provision for an Absent Voters' List. 

But by far the most important of the issues on which the Conference 
failed to reach agreement was the question of votes for women. On 
this, the Speaker reported that ; — 

“ The Conference decided by a majority tliat some measure of 
woman suffrage should be conferred. A majority of the Conference 
was also of opinion that if Parliament should decide to accept the, 
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principle, the most practical form would be to confer the vote in 
terms of the following resolution: — 

Any woman on the Local Govermnent Register who has attained 
a specified age, and the wife of any man who is on that register if 
she has attained that age, shall be entitled to bo registered and to 
vote as a parliamentary elector. 

Various ages were discussed of which 30 and 35 received most 
favour. 

The Conference further resolved that if Parliament decides to 
enfranchise women, a woman of the specified age who is a graduate 
of "any University having parliamentary representation shall be 
entitled to vote as a University Elector.” 

We now had to face up to the question whether or not it was feasible 
for us, struggling as we were at that moment in the darkest epoch of 
the War, to dedicate the thought, the labour and the parliamentary 
time necessary to carry through legislation based on this report. I 
have already given some indication of the immense variety of new 
tasks on which we were just then engaged. From this point of view, 
the time might well seem the least propitious that could be found for 
the consideration of a far-reaching measure of domestic legislation 
and constitutional reform. But on the other hand, wc had to consider 
that the continuing Party Truce gave us a unique ojjportunity of 
carrying through an agreed measure; that the remarkable degree of 
unanimity reached by the Conference augured well for our success; 
and that in any event some legislation would have to be passed sliortly, 
either to renew the old system of registration or to impose a fresh one, 
in preparation for the next election. 

We felt that before undertaking any large-scale legislation on the 
basis of the Report, we must be assured that the general opinion of 
the House of Commons was in favour of such a course being pursued. 
On 6th February, 1917, the matter was discussed in the War Cabinet, 
and we decided with one dissentient that the Flouse of Commons 
should be informed that the situation with regard to FiTinchise and 
Registration had obviously been cliangcd by the holding of the 
Speaker’s Conference; that the House of Commons "would have a 
very early opportunity of considering the question, but tlie exact 
method must be left for further consideration by the Government, 
which had during the past week been occupied with business of 
urgent necessity. 

On 30 th February, in reply to a question in the House, Mr. Bonar 
Law stated: — 

“ It is clear that the House ought to have an early opportunity of 
deciding what action should be taken in connection with the Report 
of the Conference over wliich you, Sir, presided. 
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After endeavouring to ascertain by unofficial enquiries what 
course would be most acceptable to the House, the Government 
have come to the conclusion that the best method of procedure 
would be that a Resolution or Resolutions embodying its decisions, 
should be moved on behalf of the Confei-ence. 

If a motion to this effect be placed upon the Order Paper, the 
Government will give an early opportunity for its discussion.” 

By agreement with the Govemment Mr. Asquith put down a 
resolution, approving the Report. Time was allotted for the debate 
to take place on a 8th March. 

As was to be expected there was no unanimity amongst the Con- 
servative .supporters of the Govemment on the recommendations of 
the Speaker’s Report. The opposition was essentially one of right- 
tving Tories. I had been warned to expect it. As far back as 8th 
March I had received a communication from Sir Edward Carson in 
wiiich he sent me a resolution signed by over too Unionist M.P.'s 
denouncing the su^estion of electoral reform. His letter was as 
follows; — 

“Admiralty, Whitehall. 

8th March, 1917. 

My dear Prime Minister, 

The enclosed resolution signed by over loo Unionist Members 
of Parliament was handed to me to-day and I think it right to bring 
it to your notice. 

Personally I was never in favour of the Speaker’s Conference, and 
declined to have any share in it. 

Yours sincerely, 

Edward Carson.” 


The enclosure was in these terms: — 

“Speaker’s Report on Electoral Reform. 

The undersigned members, having considered this Report, desire 
to represent to the Government: — 

(i) That the time is not opportune to consider proposals 
involving so many and great changes in the Electoral and Regis- 
tration Law of the country. 

(a) That the present Parliament has been prolonged beyond 
its legal term for the sole purpose of enabling it to deal with 
questions strictly pertaining to the proseaition of the War, and 
that it should coniine its energies within those limits. 

(3) That certain of the proposals must inevitably prove to be 
of a highly contentious character. * 
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(4) That there has been no sufficient enquiry as to the 
expediency or practicability of many of the proposed changes, 

(5) That no proposals for Franchise Reform and Redistribu- 
tion which do not include Ireland should be submitted to the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom.” 

It was a disconcerting letter to receive from the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in my own Ministry. But despite this warning I obtained 
the support of the Cabinet for the resolve to proceed with Icgiislation 
to enact the recommendations of tlte Conference. The fact that only 
a hundred members could be found to sign a protest, proved that five- 
sixths of the House of Commons (including a m.-ijority of the Con- 
servative Party) were in favour of action on the lines of the Speaker's 
Conference. 

On 26th March, the War Cabinet considered the issue, and resolved 
to go forward with the proposals including Women’s Suffrage in spite 
of the formidable opposition which had developed amongst their 
supporters. We decided to recommend the House of Commons to 
adopt the Speaker’s Report on Electoral Reform, and to introduce a 
Bill to carry it out, subject to the following exceptions: — 

(a) The question of Women's Suffrage, which should be included 
in the Bill, but as to which amendments should be left for decision 
by Parliament in accordance with the views of Members, without 
putting on the Whips; 

(d) The question of Proportional Representation which the 
Speaker’s Conference should be invited to reconsider. 

Meantime it was clear that, whatever decision the House of 
Commons should reach in rcgai'd to the proposals of the Speaker’s 
Conference, it would not be po.ssible (o carry legislation providing 
for a new electoral Register, and effect the compiling of .such a 
Register, in time to elect promptly a new Parliament if the existing 
House were dissolved on 50th April. So on gyth March, 1917, a 
further " Parliament and Local Elections Bill ” wa.s given a first read- 
ing, for the purpose of extending the life of Parliament until goth 
November, 1917. This was duly oirricd in the course of April. I 
may here anticipate subsequent developments by saying that two 
further reprieves of a similar nature bad to be secured tor Parliament 
before the War was over. In November, 1917, its life was extended 
until 31st July, igiS—a further eight months; and in July it was 
given six months more. Before that last extension was exhausted, the 
War was over, and as the new Register was complete there was no 
justification for further prolonging the life of a Parliament elected on 
a limited franchise which had already exceeded the term of its con- 
stitutional existence by three years. It is one of the little ironies of 
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hisiory that the very Parliament which enacted a shortening of 
parliamentary duration from the seven-year period imposed soo years 
befoi'c by the Septennial Act, should have reprieved itself by successive 
stages until its own life was longer than that of any since the Long 
Pai’liainent of 1G40. 

The debate on the Conference Report was opened on ^8th March, 
1917, by Mr. Asquith, who moved a resolution in the following 
terms : — 

" That this House records its thanks to Mr. Speaker for his ser- 
vices in presiding over the Electoral Reform Conference, and is of 
opinion that legi.slation should be promptly introduced on the 
lines of the Resolutions reported from the Cottference,” 

Since Mr. Asquith had himself appointed the Conference, it was 
eminently suitable that he should move this resolution. He recapitu- 
lated the ciraunstances which had led to its appointment, and the 
problems with which it had been invited to deal. And he expressed 
his enthusiastic welcome for its conclusions. 

“ The result is that we have in this Report what I confess I was 
hardly sanguine enough to hope for — 37 resolutions dealing with 
all the thorniest problems which have divided Parties and been 
the subject of embittered controversy during the lifetime of a 
generation. Of these 37 resolutions, no less than 34 were passed 
with unanimity. That is one of the most remarkable concordats in 
our political history. In ray opinion it would not only be folly, but 
it would be something like criminal folly, if we were to throw away 
such a unique opportunity,” 

Before the War Mr. Asquith was one of the most inveterate 
opponents of Women’s Suffrage. It was the only controversial topic 
tliat stimulated him to bitterness. His admission, therefore, that the 
work accomplished by women in the War had led him to change his 
views on the question of Women’s Suffrage, and abandon his opposi- 
tion to granting them the vote, constituted one of the most dramatic 
incidents in the Debate. 

*' During the whole of my political life I have opposed the various 
scheme.s which have been presented from time to time to Parliament 
for giving the Parliamentary vote, whether piecemeal or wholesale, 
to women. . . . My opposition to woman suffrage has always been 
based, and based solely, on considerations of public expediency. 
I think th.at some years ago I ventured, to use the expression. ‘ Let 
the women work out their own salvation.' Well, Sir, they, hay^ 
worked it out during this War. How could we have carried on tjiie 
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War without them? Short of actually bearing arms in the field 
there is hardly a service which has contributed, or is contributing, 
to the maintenance of our cause in which women have not been at 
least as active and as efficient as men, and wherever we turn we sec 
them doing, with zeal and success, and without any detriment to the 
prerogatives of their sex, work which three years ago would have 
been regarded as falling exclusively within the province of 
men. ... I therefore believe, and I believe many others who have 
hitherto thought with me in this matter arc prepared to acquiesce 
in the general decision of the majority of the Conference, that some 
measure of women’s suffrage should be conferred. . . .” 

An Amendment was moved by Mr. Salter, a respected Conservative 
Member who afterwards became a judge of the High Court, which 
would have confined our legislative action to a measure to prepare a 
new register and secure the inclusion of soldiers and sailors in it, with 
means to record their votes if abroad on service. His attitude repre- 
sented the point of view of those who did not welcome domestic 
reforms in wartime, either because they regarded them as an 
undesirable distraction from our main concern, or because they were 
opposed to the suggested reforms themselves. 

Speaking in support of Mr. Asquith’s motion, I gave a review of the 
electoral situation, and urged that it was of vital importance that we 
should make a provision whereby the next parliament, which would 
have to settle the problems of peace and reconstruction, should be 
really representative of the men and women who had by their effort 
and suffering made the new Britain possible. The moment a 
Franchise Bill was brought in, such questions as Plural Voting, Uni- 
versity Representation and Women’s Suffrage were bound to arise. 
Since the majority of the House would be on the side of such reforms 
as were outlined by the Speaker's Conference, the only result of bring- 
ing in such a measure as Mr. Salter proposed would be to have the 
majority in opposition to its limits, instead of in favour of its 
provisions. 

On the question of votes for women, I reminded the House that I 
had always supported this, and that the heroic patriotism of the 
women workers during the War had now made their claim irresistible. 
Further, the domestic problems which would have to be faced after 
the War would intimately concern them, and to exclude them from a 
voice in choosing the parliament that would deal with these issues 
would be an outrage. 

I admitted that the question of Proportional Representation was 
in a different categoiy. It was not an integral part of the reform of 
the franchise or of redistribution. Whether it should form a part of 
the whole scheme was for the House to say. The other measures need 
not stand, or fall by their verdict on it. 
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After a full debate, Mr. Asquith’s motion was adopted by 341 votes 
to 6 st. Thus by a most emphatic majority we were encouraged to put 
our hands to this very important constitutional reform. 

It is hardly necessary hei'c to recapitulate the long debates and 
controversies to which the new Reform Bill gave rise. It was brought 
ill under the title of the Representation of the People Bill, and passed 
its .second reading on agi'd May, 191*7, by 359 votes to 40. Discussion 
ill Committee lasted nearly until the end of the year. The clause 
according the vote to women was carried by a seven-to-one majority, 
but Proportional Representation w'as struck out of the Bill, and the 
Alternative Vote in single-member .seats ivas carried by a majority of 
one. The third reading was passed on 7th December, 1917, and the 
Bill went to the House of Lords. 

There the chief conflict centred round the issue of Proportional 
Rcirrcscntation, which their noble Lordships wished to insert in the 
Bill. With the Alternative Vote they would have nothing to do. For 
a few days the Bill became a shuttlecock between the two Houses, till 
a stage was reached where the Commons ivere being called on to 
consider the Lords’ Amendments to Commons’ Amendments to Lords’ 
Amendments to Commons’ Amendments to Lords’ Amendments to 
the Bill. By that time the Lords had finally squashed die suggestion 
of the Alternative Vote, and in regard to Proportional Representation 
were contenting them.selve8 with insisting that the Boundary Com- 
missioners under the Act should prepare a scheme for a limited 
experiment of P.R. in 100 constituencies, which should come into 
force if adopted by both Houses of Parliament. Pleading with the 
Commons to accept this compromise, Mr. Bonar Law, that sometimes 
disconcertingly candid Conservative, said: — 

"Any Second Chamber, at all events the House of Lords, is 
naturally a Conservative institution. We admit that. We agree 
also, I think, that except in time of war, and the unity with which 
Parties were acting, it would have been utterly impossible to get the 
Second Chamber to adopt this Bill at all. It could only have been 
done after a big Party conflict, in w'hich the whole feeling of the 
country was roused against the House of Lords. In no other way 
could it have been done. ... I do not believe that the country 
cares twopence one way or the other about either proportional 
representation or even the alternative vote, but I do .say that the 
country docs care about the passing of this Bill. ... If the Bill 
fails to go through now it will produce a feeling in the country 
which I am afraid to contemplate,’’ 

'I’his was a striking admission. The leader of the Tory Party 
acknowledged that the country profoundly desired the Bill, and at 
the same time owned that in ordinary times nothing but a desperate 
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conflict in which the whole country w'as roused against the House of 
Lords would have availed to carry it. 

In the heart of a cyclone there is a patch of calin. It is witli some 
satisfaction that I can recall how we took advantage of lhat I’ortex of 
domestic peace to carry through this great progressive measure. It 
was by far the biggest advance since the Reform Bill of i8g^, and in 
some respects was even more revolutionary. It redistributed seats on 
a uniform basis throughout the kingdom. It reduced plural voting 
to its lowest limits. It gave manhood suffrage, and most revolutionary 
of all, it opened the doors of the polling-booth to women for parlia- 
mentary elections. It increased the total electorate from about 
8,350,000 (all males) to over ^0,000,000, including about as many 
women as the total electorate prior to the Bill. It ]>rovided an 
efficient system of registration, and various provisiotis for checking 
extravagance and corruption at elections. We harl long called our- 
selves a democratic country. Not until this measure was passed into 
law could it be truly said that our piirliamentavy representation was 
elected on a really democratic basis. 



CHAPTER LXI 


THE AUSTRIAN PEACE MOVE 

Now we come lo an episode which furnishes a new illustration of an 
old historical fact that, where you arc working with allies, it is jusl 
as dillicult to negotiate an honourable peace as to wage successful war. 
Personal and national susceptibilities and jealousies cloud judgment 
and impede united action in both cases. 

As the Great War dragged on through its third yetir, the strain came 
to be felt acutely in a number of ways by Austria-Hungary. The Dual 
Monarchy had tvith difficulty been held together in ^cace, and was 
very ill-adapted to resist the stress of prolonged hostilities. I once 
rharacteri-sed it as “ the ramshackle Empire,” and the event of the 
War proved how apt w^as the description. 

While the aged Emperor Franci.s Joseph lived, the anxieties ot the 
Austrian Government could noi become vocal in any appeal that 
liinted at concc.ssions to the enemy. Dyed deep in the purple tradi- 
tions of his Imperial pride, he upheld that pride of Empire with his 
last brctith — his own and that of myriads of his devoted subjects. 
During the last year of his reign he was too feeble in mind and body 
to he told the truth as to the state of his counuy. But on «ist 
November, 1916, he breathed his last, and was succeeded by the Arch- 
duke Karl, who was his heir by virtue of a succession of tragedies that 
had one by one removed those nearer to the throne. Karl was of a 
liberal and pacific disposition. The Empress Zita was a Bourbon, 
She had no love for Prussia and certainly no hatred of France. _ She 
possessed a strong personality and her influence over an amiable and 
amenable husband was considerable. She saw only too clearly the 
dangers to the Hapsburg dynasty of a further prolongation of tlie War. 
Personal devotion to a monarch who had become a legendary figure 
to lus people kept together an assembly of antagonistic races in a 
semblance of Imperial unity. Karl pojsscssed no personal attribute 
nor had he acquired any popular aflcction that would prevent the 
rival tribas of his Empire from falling atvay from his throne or even 
fighting each otlier. The Enapress was more acutely alive to this 
fact than the Emperor, and she disliked the idea of risking her 
husband’s throne and that of her son for tlie doubtful clian^:e of 
humbling France and exalting the Prussian Kaiser. 
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It was no enviable heritage to which Karl succeeded. The Austrian 
Empire was being dragged along remorselessly by its dominant 
partner in a ruinous struggle, the end of ivhich ivas not in sight. The 
military parly in Germany had vast ambitions of territorial aggrandise- 
ment which they still cherished some hope of achieving through the 
War, but their success would almost certainly lead to the subordina- 
tion of Austria to Prussian ovcrlordship. Once or twice already 
Austrians had been saved from disaster by the timely a.ssistance of 
the German Army. If the Central Powers were ultimately victorious, 
Austria might expect to become, for all practical purposc.s, a vas.sal 
of Germany. During the War, she could not hold her frontiers with- 
out German help. After the War, she could not hope to keep her 
unruly subjects together without the same powerful aid. If the 
Central Powers were defeated, inevitable ruin, revolution and a 
break-up awaited the Empire of die Hapsburgs. It is not surprising 
that Karl and his intelligent comort looked out longingly for an 
early peace without victory or defeat, which might give him some 
prospect of holding together the shaky Empire over which fate had 
enthroned him. 

His first act on succeeding to the Crown was to publish an address 
to Ills peoples in which he declared: — 

“ 1 desire to do all in my power to end, as soon as may be, tlic 
horrors and the sacrifices of the War, and to restore to my Peoples 
the vanished blessings of Peace, .so soon as the honour of my Arms, 
the vital interests of my States and their faithful Allies, and the 
malignity of my Enemies will allow.” 

This declaration was in marked contrast to the tone of the German 
Peace Note, issued three weeks later. It sounded no note of bombast 
and triumph, and hinted nothing of a purpose of annexations or other 
war gains. It was the utterance of one who wished himself safely out 
of the War, on any terms he could honourably accept. 

In the following months, persistent rumoui's gained cutTcncy that 
Austria was on the look-out for an opportunity to make a separate 
peace with the Entente. Although Austiian statesmen had been 
primarily responsible for plunging Europe into the carnage of a 
World War, there was no feeling of antipathy towards Austria, cither 
in Britain or in France. Germany was regarded as the real cuhjrit. 
This was not altogether a just appreciation of the origin of the War. 
But it would be fair to say that, without the guaranteed support of 
‘Germany, Austria would not have struck the blow that precipitated 
universal war. British and Austrian swords had never clashed, and 
British and Austrian interests had not hitherto corhe into conflict iu 
any part of the globe. And although French and Austrian soldiers 
had fought against each other on many a famous battlefield, still there 
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was no feeling of rooted hostility on either side. They had in t'ecent 
limes been equally the victims of Prussian militarism. That gave 
them a certain comradeship in misfortune. The aged Austrian 
Kaiser was regarded as a genial and well-meaning potentate who 
wished to end his days in peace with all mankind. The names of 
Austrian statesmen conveyed no significance to the general public 
outside Austria. The French view of the origin of the war was that 
Germany engineered it, and when the suitable moment arrived put the 
pistol in the hands of the venerable Emperor and urged him to pull 
the trigger that not only gave the signal, but fired the powder magazine 
of Europe. At any time, therefore, tvheii Austria was prepared to 
restore Serbian independence and emancipate its Italian population, 
Britain and France would only too gladly make peace and shake hands 
with the Hap.sburgs. 

In January, 1917, a story reached Sir M, Findlay, the British 
Minister at Christiania (now Oslo), to the effect that Austria was 
anxious to feel her way to peace negotiation. Baron Franz, who had 
been Austrian Charge d’ Affaires at Copenhagen, and was still attached 
to the Legation, was said to have discu.sscd the matter with the King 
of Norway, and there were certain persons in Copenhagen who 
declared themselves to be instructed to make arrangements for a 
diplomatic talk, strictly secret, about the possibility of peace with 
Austria. Sir M. Findlay informed our Foreign Office in a series of 
telegrams about these reports, and it sounded serious enough for 
us to decide to send Sir Francis Hopwood (now Lord Southborough) 
to Scandinavia on isi February, 1917, to investigate the story. Sir 
Francis visited Christiania, Copenhagen and Stockholm, and had 
.several meetings svith the alleged agents of Austria, but they failed 
to arrange a meeting between him and any authorised Austrian 
diplomats. Count Mensdorff was the last Ambassador of the Austrian 
Empire in London. His attractive personality and his obvious friend- 
liness towards Britain made him a popular figure in political and 
social circles in London. The break with Britain filled him with 
genuine sadness; but he did not possess sufficient influence in Vienna 
to modify the 'jvild counsels of the Austrian Foreign Office. Count 
Mensdorff visited Scandinavia at this time. It is not clear why he 
went there at this juncture. At any rate he and Sir Francis Hopwood 
did not meet. The “ agents ” suggested that the Austrian peace move 
must have been squa.shed by tlie Kaiser, who had just been paying 
a visit to Vienna, and that the Mensdorff mission was countermanded. 
Probably, however, the Austrian Emperor had decided against 
attempting to open negotiations via Scandinavia, prefeiTing to make 
use of his brother-in-law. Prince Sixte. Hopwood had an audience 
on 6th March, 1917, with the King of Norrvay, who told him that 
Count Mensdorff, “ who was trisle, very worried and much fatter,” 
had discussed with him the desire of Austria for peace, and had hipted 
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at proposals. He had said, however, that the Austrian Government 
was deeply disappointed with die Allies’ reply to the German Peat e 
Note, especially with that part of it dealing with the rights of small 
states and various nationalities. Count Mensdorff had pointed out 
that Austria was made up of small nationalities and of various races, 
and said that the Austrians had read the Note as an incitement to their 
people to rebel and bring about the break-up of the Austrian Empire. 
This is an indication of the practical difliculties which stood in the 
way of making peace with Austria. It could only have been achieved 
at that time by perpetuating the subjection of four-fifths of the popula- 
tion of the Hapsburg Empire to the Teutonic yoke. 

Sir Franci.s Hopwood was thus forced to return without making any 
direct contact with Austrian diplomats, or even securing incontro- 
vertible evidence that a peace move was being sought from that 
quarter. But although his mi.ssion was nugatoiy, 1 felt wc ought not 
to neglect any opportunity which seemed to offer itself for detaching 
any of our enemies from the pow'crful combination wc were fighting. 

We were shortly to learn through another channel that the Emperor 
Karl was sincerely desirous to open negotiations ivith the Allies. 

Prince Sixtc of Botivbon, the son of the Duke of Parma and brother 
of the Empress Zita of Austria, was a member of the former Royal 
House of France, and for ten years before the War he had been 
settled in Paris, and regarded himself as a Frenchman. Sue!) was the 

S ' idice in France against the Royalist connection that ivheu war 
e out Prince Sixte found himself unable to join the Fi'onch Army; 
but through the intervention of Iiis cousin, tlic Queen of the Belgians, 
he and his brother found work with the Belgian Army, at first in the 
Red Cross, afterwards in the artillery. 

Princess Zita had married the Archduke Karl of Austria at a lime 
when there seemed no prospect of hi.s becoming the heir to the 
Austrian throne. But the Sarajevo outrage unexpectedly left Karl 
heir-presumptive to Franci.s Joseph; and when at the end of 1916 he 
found, himself perched precariously on the tottering throne of the? , 
Dual Monarchy, and looked round for some really trustworthy friend 
whom, he could use to conduct secret negotiations with the Entente 
Powers, Karl naturally bethought hinrself of his brother-in-law. 

A meeting was arranged in the first instance bemcen Prince Sixte 
and his mother, the Duchess of Parma, who was with her daughter in 
Vienna. The meeting took place in Switzerland on ugth January, 
1917. Ve^ little appears to have passed then beyond a letter to Sixte 
from his sister, endorsed with a few lines from Karl, pleading that he 
would help them to make peace. Sixte told his mother the lines on 
which he thought any peace acceptable to France would have to run, 
and she brought this information back to her son-in-law. 

On, j 3th February, 1917, Prince Sixte was, again in Switzerland, 
to meet an envoy accredited from Karl, who told him that the Emperor 
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was most anxious £or peace, and would be prepared to consider it 
upon the following terms: — 

(1) A secret armistice witli Russia in which the (juestion of Con- 
stantinople would not be made an issue; 

(s) Alsace-Lorraine and 

(3) Belgium to be restored; 

(4) The formation of a Southern Slav Monarchy, embracing 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Serbia, Albania and Montenegro. 

It is well to note that Italy is allogcther ignored. The Emperor 
evidently contemplateil a peace in which her claims were brushed 
aside, and to which therefore she would he no party. This attitude 
was maintained throughout the subsetpient negotiations and was 
largely responsible for their failure. 

Prince Sixte told die envoy that .such a jieacc could not be negotiated 
openly, as both Germany and Italy would oppose it. If Karl wanted 
to make it secretly, he mu.st send along some document which Sixte 
could pass to the French Government as a basis for diplomatic 
negotiations. 

On «i.st February, the envoy reappeared, bringing a minute that 
had been drawn up by Count Czernin, who had recently been 
appointed Foreign Minister by the Emperor Karl; and a secret and 
personal message written by Karl himself. 

The note drawn up by Count Czernin was of a very unaccommoda- 
ting nature, and would not by itself have served in the smallest degree 
to promote an early peace move. It was to the following effect: — 

" (i) The Alliance between Austria-Hungary, Germany, Turkey 
and Bulgaria is absolutely indissoluble, and the conclusion of a 
separate Peace by any of these States is permanently barred. 

(2) Austria-Hungary has never contemplated the destruction of 
Serbia. It is, however, necessary for her to be on guard in every 

f iossible way agaiiwt the recurrence of such political activities as 
ed to the outrage of Sarajevo. Otherwise, Austria-Hungary intends 
to renew her friendly relations with Serbia and to cement them by 
liberal economic conce.ssions. 

(3) Should Germany consent to relinquish Alsace-Lorraine, 
Austria-Hungary would, naturally, make no opposition, 

(4) Belgium should be restored and should receive compensation 
from all the belligerents. 

(5) It is quite wrong to suppose that Austria-Hungary is politi- 
cally suborclinated to Germany; on the other hand, it is commonly 
believed in Austria-Hungary that France is completely under the 
influence of England. 

(6) Similarly, Austria-Hungary has no idea of annihilating 
Rouraania. She is, however, bound to retain that country a? a 
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pawn until she has obtained guarantees of the absolute integrity 
of the Monarchy. 

(7) Austria-Hungary has publicly announced that she is at war 
in self-defence only, and that her object will have been achieved 
as soon as she is assured of the free development of the Monarchy. 

(8) In Austria-Hungary there is no difference of privileges 
between the various subject races. The Slavs will ever enjoy tlic 
same rights as the Geniians. Foreign nations have misinterpreted 
the feeling among the Slavs, who are actually most loyal to their 
Emperor and Empire." 

The first paragraph of this memorandum seemed to bang the door 
against any hope of concluding a separate peace with Austria-Hungary. 
Its intention was, however, probably to pi'otect the negotiators in 
case Germany should get wind of what was going on. They could 
also fall back on it if they found cause to suspect that the Entente 
were trying to use the negotiations not to make a genuine peace, 
but merely to split up the Central Powers. 

The concluding paragi'aph was clearly intended as a retort to the 
remarks about the freedom and independence of small nations which 
had figured in the reply of the Entente Powers to President Wilson’s 
Peace Note. Karl’s notion of a Southern Slav kingdom was thrown 
over. As to Belgium, she was to he compensated out of a fund to 
which we were all to contribute. 

'The tone as well as the terms of Czernin’s Memorandum would not 
have evoked on the Allied side any desire for further negotiations, 
A short personal note from the Emperor Karl, by which it was accom- 
panied, contained comments on Czernin’s propositions intended to 
be of a more friendly diaracter, although it did not advance matters 
much further. It ran as follows: — 

" Secret — 

To (3): We will support France, and bring pressure to bear on 
Germany with all our means. 

To (4): We have the greatest sympathy for Belgium, and know 
that she has been unjustly treated. T he Entente and ourselves will 
make good her serious injuries. 

To (5): We are entirely uncontrolled by Germany, and indeed 
against Germany’s ruill we have not broken off relations with 
.i&erica. We have the idea that France is completely under the 
influence of England. 

To (7): Germany too [is at war for self-defence]. 

To (8) : Among us there are no special privileges for particular 
races. The Slavs mve full equality of rights. All races arc united 
and loyal to the Dynasty. 

Our sole object is to maintain the Monarchy in its present 

dimmsions.” 
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The suggestion in Czernin’s fifth paragraph, and Karl’s repetition 
of it in his note, that France was dominated by England, was an effort, 
though not a very subtle one, to engender distrust and dissension 
among the Allies, and rouse the pride of the French to assert and 
demonstrate their independence by giving favourable consideration 
to the Austrian proposals. It is clear that at this stage Austria hoped 
not so much for a separate peace as for an understanding with France 
about peace terms which might prove a lever to force general peace 
negotiations. It was an effort to detach France from the Alliance. 

On 5th March, 1917, Prince Sixte laid these memoranda before 
President Poincare. The President was not favourably impressed 
by Czernin's note, but saw in that of Karl a prospect of a basis for 
negotiations. He consulted with Briand, who agreed that the first 
step before approaching the Allies was to get a more explicit statement 
from Karl as to the terms he would make with France, Belgium, Russia 
and Serbia, and that then the allies of France could be cautiously 
informed a.s to what was on foot. Arrangements about Italy and 
Roumania could be left over for the moment. Both Poincard and 
Briand were clear that only a separate peace with Austria alone 
should be considered, as there was no prospect of Germany at this 
stage consenting to any terms the Entente could accept. 

Prince Sixte wrote at length to Karl, telling him of the reception 
by the French Government of his messages, and of the attitude they 
had taken up. He urged the Emperor to make a definite offer of 
peace in terms of the four main points that had been rai.sed: — 

1. Restoration and independence of Belgium; 

g. Re-establishment of France’s Eastern frontier at the line of 

1814 (i.c. including Alsace-Lorraine and the Saar); 

3. Restoration and independence of Serbia; 

4. Russia’s right to obtain Constantinople. 

The claims of Italy were not being pressed by France at this stage. 

The outcome of this was that Prince Sixte and his younger brother, 
Prince Xavier, paid a secret visit to Vienna, which they reached on 
a^nd March, 1917, and on S4th March, had an interview with the 
Emperor Karl in his castle of Laxenburg, a few miles from the capital. 
Prince Sixte’s account of this interview casts a sinister light on the 
German Peace Note and proves that the Allies had correctly 
interpreted it. He states that the Emperor told the brothers that he 
thought it c.sscntial to make peace without delay. He had tried with- 
out success to induce his German allies to agree to a peace of accom- 
modation; but " they were bent on exacting the terms of^ a peace of 
victory.” lE'hc (Karl) were finally unsuccessful in persuading them to 
accept just and equitable terras, he would be prepared to make a 
separate peace, rather than sacrifice the Dual Monarchy to Prussian 
ambition*' 
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The terms of a possible peace were discussed, and Karl showed 
himself quite willing to meet French wishes in regard to their Eastern 
frontier, and the demilitarisation of the left bank of the Rhine. He 
also approved the restoration of Belgium. As to Serbia, the one point 
which stuck in his throat was the secret pan-Serbian societies which 
had before the War been a constant source of anxiety and danger to 
the Government. If these were really suppressed, and Serbia would 
firmly discountenance any future efforts to foster revolutionary or 
irredentist movements in the Slav provinces of Austria-Hungai7, he 
would be willing to restore Serbian independence and give her the 
Albanian coast as an outlet to the sea. As regards Russia, tlic revolu- 
tion there had made Russia’s future war cflort and war aims 
problematical, and he was inclined to say nothing definite about 
Constantinople. But the cynical .selfi.shness which has thwarted every 
effort to establish world peace on just and therefore firm foundations 
was displayed in Karl’s approach to the Allies. Whilst he showed the 
gi'catest readiness to give up Germany’s conquests from 1 870 to 1917 
be was more reluctant to consent to suri’cnder Austrian annexations 
of Italian territory. He was most unwilling to make any concessions 
to Italy, The young Ei^eror felt bitterly about Italy’s action in 
breaking away from the Triple Alliance and joining with Austria’s 
enemies, and he despised the Italians for their inability to capture 
from his numerically inferior Army the Trentino and the coast-line 
to Trieste, to which they laid claim. He told his brother-in-law that 
while the main forces of Austria had been engaged against Russia and 
Serbia, a few territorial battalions and his “gallant Tyrolese’’ had 
sufficed to hold all Italy at bay along what had been originally designed 
in the Austrian plan of campaign as only an extreme line of outposts. 
Why should he, in the teeth of the strong anti-Italian feeling among 
his people, hand over to Italy a piece of Austrian territory which the 
Italians showed themselves quite unable to take? 

This kind of talk was not very helpful. In view of the treaty under 
which Italy entered the War, we could not have deserted lier now 
without being guilty of the greatest perfidy. 

From his interviews with the Emperor, Pidncc Sixte returned to 
France, bearing with him an autogi'aph letter written by Karl, which 
ran as follows: — 

“ Laxenburg, 

i?4.th March, 1917. 

My dear Sixte, 

, The third anniverpry of a war which has plunged the world in 
, mourning is now drawing near. All the peoples of my Empire arc 
united more firmly than ever in the determination to preserve the 
.integrity of the Monarchy, even at the cost of the greatest sacrifices. 
By virtue of their unity, of the generous collaboration of all the 
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races o£ my Empire, we have been able to hold out for neai'ly three 
yeai's, against the most serious assaults. No one can deny the 
military achievements won by my troops, especially in the Balkan 
theatre of war. 

France, too, has shown a strength of resistance and a vigour which 
ai'e magnificent. We all admire without reservation the fine 
traditional gallantry of her Army and the spirit of self-devotion of 
the French people. 

And therefore do I note with special pleasure that although for 
the time being tve are opponents, no real divergence of views or of 
aspirations separates my Empire from France, and that I am justified 
in hoping that my own lively sympathy with France, added to that 
tvhich prevails throughout the Monarchy, will prevent the 
rccuri'cncc at any future time of a suite of war for which the responsi- 
bility cannot be laid at my door. To this end, and in order to .set 
out in a precise manner the reality of these sentiments, I request 
you to convey secretly to M. Poincard, the President of the French 
Rcpulilic, the information that by every means and by the exercise 
of all my personal influence with my allies, I will support the just 
claims of France in regard to Alsace-LoiTaine. 

As for Belgium, she must be fully re-establi.shed in her 
sovereignty, retaining the whole of her African possessions, without 
prejudice to the compensations she may receive for the losses she 
has sustained. 

As for Serbia, she will be re-established in her sovereignty, and 
as a token of our good Tvill we are willing to grant her a just and 
natural access to the Adriatic Sea, as well as liberal economic 
concessions. 

In return, Austria-Hungary requires as a primordial and absolute 
condition, that the Kingdom of Serbia shall for the future abandon 
all connection with and shall suppress every society or federation 
of which the political object is the disintegration of the Monarchy, 
and particularly the ‘ hjarodna Obrana that loyally and by all 
the means in her power she shall suppress every kind of political 
agitation, whether in Serbia or beyond her frontiers, that has this 
character, and that she shall give us an assurance to this effect, 
guaranteed, by the Entente Powers. 

The events which have taken place in Ru.ssia compel me to with- 
hold my ideas in regard to her until a legal and compact 
Government shall have been established there. 

Now that I have set forth ray ideas for you, I will ask you to set 
out for me in your turn, after having discussed them with those 
two Powers, the opinions in the first place of France and England, 
so that a basis for agreement may thus be prepared, on the founda-. 
tion of which officisu negotiations can be undertaken, and concluded 
to the satisfaction of all parties. , : , , : , ; , 
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Hoping that we may thus be able soon to biing to an end the 
sufferings of so many millions of men and of their fatnilics, that 
now are in sorrow and anxiety, I beg you to be assured of my 
fraternal affection. 

Chari, F s.” 

Germany was to restore the independence of Belgium and to give 
Alsace back to France, Serbia was to be bribed at the expense of 
Albania, but not a word about Italy. Austria was to concede nothing 
in return for a peace her sovereign ardently desired. 

Prince Sixte reached Paris with this letter on 30th March, 1917, 
and on the 3 1st he had a further interview willi M. Poincard, at which 
M. Gambon was present in the unavoidable absence of M. Ribot 
(Briatid by this date had resigned and been succeeded by M. Ribot), 
and the Emperor's letter was laid before them. They were hivourably 
impressed with its contents. 

After some discussion, both Poincare and Gambon were in favour 
of Prince Sixte proceeding to England and informing King George 
and myself of the proposals made by the Austrian Emjicror. But in 
this they were reckoning without M, Ribot, who on learning later 
in the day what had taken place, insisted that he must himself play 
the part of the channel of communication with the British Govern- 
ment. He sent word to Sixte that he was inviting me to meet him in 
a few days’ time at Boulogne, that he would inform me under a strict 
pledge of secrecy about the Erapcror’.s letter, and make preliminary 
anrangements with me for the Prince to visit King George and inform 
him about Karl's proposals. 

The matter of secrecy was vital at this time. For Karl had a well- 
founded fear that if it should get to the cars of the German 
Government that he was trying to negotiate a separate peace behind 
their backs, they would promptly take steps to reader this impossible, 
by ordering him cither to send Austrian troops to the Western Front, 
or to enter on an offensive against Italy, or otherwise destroy the 
atmosphere in which peace could be negotiated with the Entente; and 
even his life would be in grave danger. The fate of the heir to the 
Turkish throne, Prince Youssouf Yzzedin, was a significant object 
lesson of the peril anyone ran who proved himself inconvenient to the 
German authorities. It was perfectly obvious tliat any peace move 
carried through Austria would necessarily be a separate peace involv- 
ing abandonment of her alliance with Germany. No peace wa.s 
possible between the Entente and the Prussian military clique that 
dominated Germany, until one side or the other was decisively 
defeated. Germany would therefore regard an Austidan peace as a 
^ss betrayal and was likely to go to any length to avoid or avenge a 
de^rtion which would isolate her and trap her in a corner. 

Actually M, Ribot’s preoccupations as newly-appointed Premier 
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kept him from meeting me until the nth April, when we met by 
arrangement at Folkestone and he showed me the Emperor’s letter 
under a strict pledge of secrecy. I have before me as I write the 
pencilled copy of the original French text which I made with my own 
hand at the time, on which I endorsed the fatt that it had been handed 
to the President on 31st March, 1917. With it is a further pencilled 
note of the principal points which emerged in my discussion with 
M. Ribot about the offer. This runs as follows; — 

“Wants separate peace. 

Allies can prosecute War against Germany alone to complete 
victory, 

Alsace-Lorraine 

French Revolutionary Boundary — and get reparation, indemnity 
and guarantees on left bank of Rhine. 

Suggests Cilicia for Italy instead of Trentino ” 

I considered that we ought to proceed with the negotiations but 
that we must avoid eveiy appearance of a breach of faith with the 
Italians and must therefore carry them along with us. M. Ribot was 
however insistent that we should preserve complete secrecy about 
the Emperor’s move. This, in his opinion, was rendered more difficult 
if another party were brought into the negotiations. I realised that 
it would add to our difficulty in preserving the secrecy which was 
essential to success in such confidential negotiations. But I urged 
that we must do our best to sound Baron Sonnino without betraying 
the Emperor’s confidence, and we agreed that we should arrange a 
meeting with the Italian Premier and Foreign Minister at an early 
date to talk the matter over in so far as wc could within this embarrass- 
ing restriction. 

Next day. Prince Sixte had an interview with Poincare and Ribot, 
and heard the result of the Folkestone meeting. He ivas gravely 
alarmed at the suggestion of telling Sonnino about the Emperor’s 
letter, as he feared an indiscretion on the part of the Italian Govern- 
ment, which would assuredly have disastrous consequences for Karl. 
But his deepest apprehension lurose rather from the fear that if Italy 
wci'c brought into the negotiations the Austrian Emperor could not 
obtain the consent of his people to satisfying Italian demands, and 
that the negotiations would therefore fail. There was a feeling of real 
hostility on the part of the Austrian imling classes towards Italy. The 
fact that Italy was accused of betraying the Triple Alliance and taking 
advantage or her ally’s difficulties in order to annex her territory, 
created an exasperation towards Italy which would make a separate 
peace with her almost impossible. It was for this reason that the 
Emperor’s letter offered the Italians nothing in the deal. On the other 
hand, once the Italians realised that Austria was not contemplating 
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any territorial concession to them they would deliberately give away 
the secret of these separate talks to Germany, in order to put an end 
to conversations which might leave Italy in the lurch. Sonnino him- 
self was trustworthy, but this could not be said for some of his 
colleagues, and he might feel himself bound to tell them about the 
matter. M. Poincare was of the Prince’s way of thinking, as were the 
two Gambons, Jules and Paul. M. Ribot also reluctantly agreed that 
it would on the whole be better for the moment to withhold informa- 
tion from Italy about the letter when sounding them about their views 
on a peace tvith Austria. I regretted the decision, but as the letter was 
sent to the French President and it had been communicated to me 
under conditions of strict secrecy, I felt 1 had no right to go beyond 
urging the Frencli to persuade Prince Sixte to permit us to deal frankly 
with Sonnino. This he could not see his way to allow. 

A conference of the Frencli and British Premiers with Baron 
Sonnino was arranged for 19th April, at St. Jean dc Maurienne. 
Prince Sixte, who had intended to visit England', decided to wait and 
meet me on my way through Paris. This meeting took place on 
Wednesday, i8th April, 1917, immediately on my airival in Paris. 
We had an extended discussion about the possibility of a separate 
peace with Austria, and 1 stressed the point that it would be essential 
to come to an agreement with Italy about the terms of any settlement 
it was proposed to make. I urged the Prince to allow us to state the 
position fully to the Italian Premier and Foreign Minister. I told 
him that he could safely trust the searet to both Sonnino and BosclH, 
the Italian Premier, but he was unwilling to increase the burden of 
personal responsibility which he was carrying by this extension of the 
circle to which the peace move was known, and I gave him my 
promise to respect his wishes. He told me that Ribot proposed to 
raise the matter with the Italians at the conference by referring to 
recent statements of Count Czevnin about Austria’s wish for jieace, 
which had been quoted in Italian newspapers. I suggested that it 
would be even better to base the discussion upon Count Mensdorff’s 
manoeuvres in Switzerland, where I had information that he was 
putting about a good deal of peace talk, and the Prince warmly 
supported this idea. 

On leaving me, the Prince wrote the following letter to William 
Martin, the official at the Quai d’Orsay who had aiTangcd the 
interview: ■ — 


Monsieur le Ministre, 


“ Paris, 

1 8th April, 1917. 


. I am most deeply indebted to you for having overcome all 
d^culUes and brou^t about a meeting between Mr. Lloyd 
Geotge and, myself. The interview went off perfectly, and must 
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be of great value. Mr. Lloyd George expressed a great anxiety to 
see me again next Friday, on his way home. I asked him to apply 
to you to let me know at what hour I should call upon him. You 
.see, I am still reckoning upon your unfailing good nature and upon 
your friendship for myself both for this, and also to arrange for me 
interviews with M. Ribot before and after my interview with Mr. 
Lloyd George. 

Believe me, Monsieur le Ministre, yours most gratefully and 
affectionately, Sixte De Bourbon.” 

Next day M. Ribot and I met the Italian Premier and Foreign 
Minister at St. Jean de Maurienne, The Alpine snows had not yet 
melted in the valley. The conference took place in a railway carriage, 
drawn up beside the station. The chief subjects for di.scussion, 
forming the ostensible object of the conference, were Italy’s aspira- 
tions in Asia Minor, and the question of Greece. When these had 
been dealt with, we proceeded to talk about the prospects of an early 
peace with Austria, basing this upon the rumours which had reached 
us from various sources that the Dual Monarchy was contemplating 
some move of this nature. The minute taken of our discussion notes 
that there was some conversation on the subject of the recent indica- 
tions of Au.stria’s desire for a separate peace with the Allies. I pointed 
out that the British Admiralty had absolutely no doubt that from 
a naval point of view the elimination of Austria would be a very 
decided advantage to the Allies. Provided that Austria made a 
separate peace with all the Allies, and not with Russia only, the 
British military authorities were also agreed that the military 
advantages to the Allies would be very considerable, I pointed out, 
however, that the conclusion of a separate peace between Austria and 
Russia would probably not be advimtageous from a military point of 
view, but tliat it was Italy mainly that would be alfected, since large 
Austrian forces would then become available for concentration 
agaiirst Italy This was far more probable than that Austrian troops 
would be employed on the Western Front. 

Baron Sonnino did not like the idea of any separate peace with, 
Austria, He conceived that the Central Powers were endeavouring 
to entangle the Allies in peace negotiations. It would, he said, be 
very difficult to induce public opinion in Italy to carry on the War 
if peace were once xnade with Austria, and he did not respond at 
all to my .suggestion that if Austria were eliminated Italy could then 
employ her strength in the realisation of her desiderata in Turk^; 
On the whole, tlierefore, Baron Sonnino thought it would be advis- 
able for the Allies not to listen to any suggestions for a separate peace,' 
all of which, he believed, were aimed at dividing thfem one from the,, 
other, and endeavouring to represent first one of the Allies and thto/, 
another as standing in the way of peace. ... 
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Sonnino was mainly responsible for bringing Italy into the War on 
the side o£ the Allies. We therefore attached great inuxirtancc to his 
views. We saw no prospect of inducing Austria to part with the 
territory for the redemption of wlrich Italy had entered the War and 
borne such heavy losses. The Emperor Karl tvas reluctant to make 
any concession to Italy. Baron Sonnino’s natural resistance in those 
circumstances was for the time fatal to any further pi-ogTcss with the 
negotiations. 

Eventually the following formula was adopted on M. Ribot’s 
initiative : — 

“ Mr. Lloyd George, M. Ribot and Baron Sonnino had a discus- 
sion about the approaches tvliich Austria might be inclined to make 
to one or more of the Allied Powers with a view to securing a 
separate peace. 

They reached an agreement that it would not be opportune to 
enter on a conversation which, in present circiunstances, would be 
particularly dangerous and tvould risk weakening the close unity 
that exists between the Allies and is more than ever necessary.” 

Would M. Ribot and I have succeeded any better had wc revealed 
to Baron Sonnino the whole of the facts? I doubt it. The reading 
of the Emperor’s letter, in which Italy was not even mentioned, tvould 
have exasperated him. He was a hot-tempered man and once 
irritated he was not easily soothed. A fetv hours in a snow-laden 
valley would not have chilled his anger. Apart from that, Austria w.'is 
not in the least ready to make concessions which the most reasonable 
Italian statesman would have accepted. 

Billow induced Austria to offer certain territorial concessions to 
buy Italy’s ipitrality before she came into the War. Sonnino had 
persuaded his colleagues to reject these offers and to fight for more. 
He could not have accepted the same terms after the heavy casualties 
wbicli Italy had incurred. 

The fact was that Baron Sonnino had vast ambitious for Italy, 
which he hoped to sec realised as a result of the combined cflort of 
all the Allies. He knew that Britain and France would light to the 
end against Germany, and that America ivas now committed to 
support them in the conflict. A peace with Austria at this stage must 
necessai'ily be a compromise, out pf wliich Italy would not have 
secured much. Sonnino was convinced of the ultimate victory of the 
Allies. He was therefore loth to contemplate a separate peace with 
Austria unless he could be assured tliat it would secure to Italy all 
the gains she might hope to receive through complete victoiy — the 
Trentino, Trieste, Dalmatia, and all the islands in the Adriatic. A 
peace that did not secure these, he assured us, would result in a 
revolution in Italy. Baron Sonnino declared that Itdy had been 
actuated in entering the War by her passion to reclaim the terra 
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irredenta, and that she could not possibly make peace terms with 
Austria in which these tvar aims were not realised. He declared that 
no Government could remain in office a day in Italy which proposed 
a peace without attaining these objectives. The people would sweep 
it away, would rise in revolution, banish their King and set up a 
Republic on the basis of a fight to a finish. Satisfactory terms could 
not be obtained at this stage when the Central Powers were still 
winning great victories. Britain and France could not honourably 
throw over an ally which had come into action on our side at a 
critical stage in the War. That is why we concluded that nothing 
more could be done with the Emperor’s letter. 

We discovered subsequently that the Italian General Headquarters 
had sent an emissary, a week before our meeting at St. Jean de 
Maurienne, to offer to the German and Austrian Ministers in 
Switzerland a peace with Italy on the sole condition of the cession 
of the Trentino — ^neither Dalmatia, nor Trieste, nor even Gorizia 
being demanded. And although the offer was unknown to Sonnino, 
it was definitely stated by the Emperor Karl in a communication 
seirt through his envoy to Prince Sixte, that Giolitti and Tittoni 
approved it and that the offer came from the King of Italy. 

This attempt to make a secret peace with Austria was inspired by 
Cadorna’s fear that the Italian Army had grown war-weary, and that 
the Italian people, who had never been as enthusiastic as their allies 
about the Wai-, were on the brink of a revolution. A few months 
later, part of his apprehensions were justified by the collapse at 
Caporetto. But at St. Jean de Maurienne we knew nothing of the 
doubts felt in die highest military circles in Italy as to the morale 
of some of the troops. The unyielding spirit of Sonnino had no 
misgivings and the Italian peace .seekers had not deemed it prudent 
to take him into their confidence. 

On the following day, noth April, 1917, I met Prince Sixte again 
in Paris on my way back from the Conference. I told him of the 
difficulties we had expciicnced with Italy, made the greater by our 
inability to tell Sonnino that we really had a definite offer to consider. 
"We have utilised the statements of Count Mensdorff and such 
information as wc could get through other channels," I told him, 
" )jut it has not been easy." 

I told the Prince that my impression was that Sonnino would insist 
on the Trentino, Dalmatia and the coastal islands of the Adriatic as 
his minimum demands for peace with Austria. Trieste might be a 
subject for negotiation, but unless something substantial on these 
lines were offered to Italy, she would hold out against peace, and as 
we were bound to Italy by our Alliance we could not make peace 
without her. , , 

The Prince replied that there was little prospect of Austna making 
such concessions to Italy unless she very desperately wished for peace; 
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and that Italy’s war achievements to date could hardly be said to 
warrant Austria conceding to her the spoils of victory. I pointed out 
to him that we ivere now in the position, with America’s backing, of 
being able to carry on indefinitely till wc won a victory that would 
enable us to dictate terms, and if Austria refused to make an offer 
now that would placate Italy, she might have to pay more dearly still 
at a later stage. I said that I still hoped that these considerations 
would weigh with the Emperor. 

On 22nd April, M. Jules Gambon saw the Prince. The latter gives 
the following summary of the interview; — 

■ M. Jules Gambon told me that he had been instructed to give 
me the French Government’s reply to the Emperor’s letter. He 
first of all a.ssured me that the secret had been kept from Italy by 
M. Ribot and Mr. Lloyd George alike. The latter, he said, was 
particularly careful in this respect. In view of the importance of 
transmitting the reply accm-ately, I a.sked him if I might take it 
down, and he dictated to me, as follows: — 

‘ No overtures of peace from Austria can be considered without 
an equal consideration of the views of the Italian Government. 
Now. the proposals which have been submitted to us totally 
ignore the claims of Italy, while we have ascertained from the 
conversations which took place at St. Jean dc Maurienne that 
the Italian Government is not disposed to abandon any of the 
conditions upon which it came into the War. This being so, 
there is no good in our carrying on negotiations which can only 
end in a deadlock. If, at a given moment and in altered circum- 
stances, the Austrian Government were to consider that fresh 
efforts might well be made to secure a separate peace, Austria 
must then take into account the aspirations of Italy, which cover 
Trieste as well as the Trentino. We have greatly appreciated 
the feeling of sympathy for France and her allies which the 
Emperor has shown.’ ” 

Prince Sixte wrote at once to the Emperor, sending him this reply 
of the French Government, and urging nim to keep open the degree 
of understanding he had reached with France and England as a basis 
for a further advance towards peace. This letter he took to Switzer- 
land and delivered to Karl’s emissary. Count Erdody, giving him at 
the same time a verbal account of the course the discussions had 
taken. 

On 4th May, 1917, the Count rejoined Prince Sixte in NeuchAtel, 
bringing him letters from the Emperor and Empress, urging him to 
visit them again at Vienna, as there were points about which tliey 
were, not yet clear., He also brought a verbal message from Karl, 

. stating categorically that he was prepared to negotiate a separate 
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peace with the Entente, provided that he would not thereby be 
lequired to join in attacking Germany. 

As regards the prospects of peace, the message informed Prince 
Sixte that Austria had already received five peace oilers, mainly trom 
Russia. But they included the one from Italy, three weeks before, in 
which nothing was demanded beyond the Italian-speaking portion of 
the Tyrol. That offer the Emperor had refused, as he did not want 
to be engaged in two separate negotiations at once. “ Consequently 
Italy is now looking to gain further advantages by way of England, 
which is impossible. The Emperor is quite well able to defeat Italy, 
but why kill another hundred thoussand men? Far better to make 
peace." 

The Prince decided to accept the invitation to visit Vienna. 
Meantime he sent back to Paris the officer who had accompanied him 
as his tia\elling companion, entmsting to him an account of the 
verbal message he had received through Count Erdbdy. This was 
passed over on glh May to Poincare and Ribot, and the latter wrote 
to me on isth May, sending me a copy of the statement. M, Ribot’s 
letter was as follows; — 


" Paris. 

i«th May, 1917. 

Dear Mr. Lloyd George, 

I am anxious that you should not be left in ignorance of any 
of the conversations which may take place between the people you 
know of, in regard to the intentions that Austria-Hungary might 
have of making a separate peace. 

In this connection, I am sending you a note summarising the 
declarations made three days ago, to a very reliable person. You 
will observe what is said in this note about the steps which Italy 
has taken with a view to making terms. It seems most unlikely 
that any request of this order could have been made, without at 
least the tacit authorisation of some responsible person. However 
that may be, the document which I am sending you is not without 
interest for the indications that it gives as to the stale of mind of 
the Emperor, and of the resolve already formed to relinquish the 
Trentino to Italy. 

Believe me, 

A. Ribot." 


To this covering letter was attached a document dated glh May, 
1917, containing the message brought to Prince Sixte verbally by 
Count Erdody. It ran: — 

** Prince S. having written on «4th April to his brother-in-law 
that the English and French Governments could not make peace 
without Italy, and having intimated to him that, in the view of 
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Mr. Lloyd George, the essential requirements of this Power would 
be the Italian-speaking Trentino and the Dalmatian Islands,* the 
Emperor replied to him that there was something in his letter 
which was not clear. A letter from the Empress indicated that this 
lack of clarity arose in regard to the attitude ol Italy. 

In the course of a conversation which took place on 4th May, 
Count E. explained that, as a matter of iact, peace had already 
been proposed five times to Austria since 1915, chiefly by Russia. 
As for Italy, she had done the same three weeks ago, asking for 
nothing but the Trentino. The Emperor had refused to respond 
to these overtures, so as not to duplicate the negotiations being 
carried on by Prince S. From the Italian requirements enunciated 
by Mr. Lloyd George, the Emperor concluded that Italy wa.s trying 
to obtain through the mediation of her allies even more than she 
was asking directly. 

Besides, these demands had no warrant in ethnography. The 
Dalmatian Islands did not contain Italians. Their inhabitants 
would kill the Italians who came there. Even in the Trentino, a 
plebiscite made under a neutral and impartial administration 
would turn against Italy. In any event, the Emperor would not 
allow such a procedure, which would create a precedent for other 
nationalities. 

The hypothesis of a rectification of the frontier on the Isonzo, 
which has been brought into consideration in the course of this 
conversation, is not ruled out a priori, but it was declared that the 
cession of Gorizia, through which the railway line runs to Trieste, 
was impossible. 

While he could assuredly defeat the Italians, the Emperor 
prefers to avoid new hecatombs; so he wishes to continue negotia- 
tions in order to attain peace. He agrees to tnake a separate peace 
with the Entente, but he docs not wish to be compelled for the 
time being to perform an act of positive hostility against Germany, 
such as it would be to attack her the momcni that peace was 
concluded. He docs not think that for her part, Germany will 
attack him. If she does so, he thinks he is cajiablc of holding his 
ovm. 

At the present time he warns the Entente that, out of 80 
divisions, Germany has just moved 41 from the Eastern Front to 
take them to the Western Front. He adds that the Russian 
soldiers — ^and even the officers — ^are constantly coining into the 
Austrian lines to ask whether peace has been made, and that they 
only shoot when there are Generals present. The Austrians arc 
being careful not to take the initiative in hostilities. It is not the 
same on the German Front, where they continue to use their 
machine-guns on the Russians. 

' I had certainly urged the concessioTi ol Trieste "“i 
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During the final negotiations, an armistice would have to be 
concluded which would leave the troops in their present positions. 
Count E. thinks that as soon as this armistice has been concluded, 
the workers in the German factories would go on strike and would 
cease to manufacture munitions. [There were serious troubles in 
Germany on ist May. In Austria, care had been taken to announce 
the arrival of provisions coming from Roumania, and food was 
satisfactorily distributed as ist May was approaching; and this 
averted all trouble on that date.] 

The Emperor thinks that a peace with Austria would bring 
about one with Bulgaria and Turkey. He considers that we should 
avoid the inclusion of these Powers in the negotiations so as to 
avoid wasting time. 

Peace made, Austria would be able to let the wheat of Russia 
come through for France and England; in return, it would feel 
itself obliged to let the quantities — ^which are in fact definitely 
fixed — of wheat sown by the German Army in Roumania and 
Turkey pass through, as it would have compunctions about 
depriving Germany of this corn, which is her property. 

The associating together of Austrian and German troops is being 
progressively diminished. Pnnee S. strongly urged the Emperor 
to make Count Czernin hold his tongue. 

Austrian sympathy goes out to France, with whom she would 
like in the future to maintain close associations. In this connection, 
although Prince S. had suggested to him that, to save his face, the 
Emperor might hand over the Trentino to Italy by way of the 
mediation of France and England, and not directly, the Emperor 
is of opinion that a direct handing over would be better, as it 
would avoid rousing Austrian opinion against us." 

As M. Ribot had pointed out in his covering letter, tliere were two 
features of special interest in this Note. The first was the information 
about Italy’s .secret approach to Austria to secure peace terms — of 
which wc had no previous knowledge; certainly Sonnino could not 
have been aware of it when he met us at St. Jean de Maurienne. The 
other was the fact tliat the Emperor was evidently ready to consider 
seriously the cession of the Trentino to Italy in order to make a 
separate peace with us. 

While this news was on its way to us. Prince Sixte was in Vienna, 
where he stayed from 5th to nth May, 1917, seeing his brother-in- 
law and discussing peace prospects with him. Though himself only 
interested in the desires ot France, the Prince urged on the Emperor 
that it would be wise for him to concede what was necessary to Italy 
in order to secure an early peace, for if America were to take part 
in the final peace settlement, she would probably want to partition 
the monarchy. 
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The Emperor expressed agreement with this view, and said that 
Austria wished after the War to ally herself with France, and through 
France, with England and possibly America to assure alike her own 
independence and the peace of the world. As matters stood, the 
Italian difficulty seemed alone to block the way. He told the Prince 
again about the Italian approach at Berne to the ambassadors of the 
Central Powers. The envoy was an Italian Colonel, whose identity 
was known, and who was not in any sense a private adventurer. 

On gth May, 1917, the Emperor handed to the Prince a second 
letter for the Allies, expressing the wi.sh to keep the negotiations 
open. It was accompanied by a note in German by Count Czernin, 
setting out the points which had been made clear in the conversations 
between Sixtc and Karl. Armed with these documents, the Prince 
returned on 12th May to Neuchatcl, where he parted from Count 
Erdbdy, the Emperor’s envoy, after getting from him the following 
further statement by Karl about the Italian offer: — 

‘‘ Neucluitel, 

uth May, 1917. 

The Emperor states that the Italian demand for peace was made 
in the following way; — 

A special delegate came from the Italian General Headquarters 
to Berne, about a week before the interview at St. Jean de 
Maurierme. He went first to the German Minister and then to 
the Austrian. Their demand was addressed first to Germany, and 
offered peace on the sole condition that Austria should cede the 
Trentino; Gorizia and Monfalcone i-eraaining Austrian so that the 
railway communication with Trieste need not come within range 
of Italian guns. Only Aquilea was to become Italian. The offer 
was inspired by the general attitude of the Italian Army, now 
weary of the War, and by fear of a revolution. Sonnino knows 
nothing of this move. It is certain, however, that it has been made 
with tne approval of a strong group of politicians (e.g. Giolitti 
and Tittoni) and that it comes from the King of Italy. 

Germany was asked to put pressure upon Austria to make her 
accept these terms.” 

Count Erdody also amplified the documentary material carried by 
the Prince with further verbal statements about the arrangements 
that would be involved in the separate peace; discussing matters sudi 
as exchar^e of prisoners, the food situation, relations with America 
and the situation on the Russian Front. Germany would be unable 
, to feed her people once Austria-Hungary abandoned her. She would 
have insufficient com and fats. " What Germany principally lacked 
w^ fete, grease for cooking, and grease for her machinery. A dinner 
without grease was in Germany a contradiction in terras.” ” In 
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Germany there had been very serious outbreaks, due to hunger. The 
general feeling was that the workers there ought to force the 
Government’s hand to make peace, supposing Austria were to do 
so. . . . The ill-feeling between Germany and Austria was increas- 
ing, on account of the Austrians being better fed than the Germans.” 

As regards the cession of the Trentino, the Emperor could only 
do this in return for some sort of immediate compensation. He could 
not postpone that in the hope of getting Silesia from Germany, and 
in any case could not bargain for compensation at the expense of his 
ally’s territory. One of the African colonies of Italy, or conce.ssions in 
Greece, might be considered. 

The Prince reached Paris again on i6th May, but it was not until 
the aoth that he succeeded in getting an interview with the President 
and M. Ribot. They had a lengthy but unsatisfactoiy discussion. 
M. Ribot found himself unable to see anything except the difficulties 
in the way of doing sometliing definite. The offer of the Emperor 
to reinstate Serbia he found inadequate without definite mention 
of Cattaro and Durazzo. Nothing had yet been settled about 
Roumania. Moreover there was tire Polish question. As to Italy, 
it was impo.ssible to ask her to be content with less than had been 
promised her when she came into the War. The Italian peace offer 
to the Central Powers doubtless proceeded from the Giolitti Party 
and from General Porro, the Deputy Chief of the Italian General 
Staff, but he could not believe that the King and Cadorna were privy 
to it. Anyhow, they could do nothing till they had invited the King 
of Italy to pay a visit to the French Front, and had a talk with him 
about the whole matter. 

Prince Sixte said he must now visit England and call on me, as I 
had asked him to let me know the result of his interview and talk it 
over with him. Sixte noted that “from 31st March to sand April 
the French Premier’s attitude was, in the words of a privileged 
spectator of these negotiations, that of a man who will successively 
* hesitate, procrastinate, suspect, withdraw, and then stand still.' ” 

When the Prince asked what reply he was to send to the Emperor, 
Ribot explained that this could not be settled out of hand, as it 
would take some time to arrange the King of Italy’s visit to the 
French Front, and therefore the matter was not pressing. There was 
‘‘ plenty of time.” Unfortunately, the Emperor had presented the 
opportunity to the French; the initiative was therefore in their 
hands, and they grasped the lever, with a jealous clutch which 
resented any other hand. When I showed some impatience at delays 
and doubts in seizing this opportunity to detach Austria and thus 
bring the Central ALHance tumbling to the ground, I was accused of 
■ being " apt to be quick in action ” or according to Jules Cambou, 
“ an impetuous Celt.” 

I wrote to M. Ribot on 14th May, acknowledging his letter and tli#:' 
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document containing the information which had reached Paris on 
9th May from Count Erdody, In my reply I said: — 

“ The letter, of which you have been good enough to send me a 
copy, seems to me to be a document of grave importance, and 
having regard to the critical situation in Russia it 'would, in my 
judgment, be a very serious responsibility for you and myself if we 
failed to make further enquiry as to the possibilities which this 
letter opens up of dividing the Central Powers. Under the 
circumstances, I think it highly desirable that you and your 
informant and myself should have an early conference as to the 
best method of investigating further the suggestions made in the 
letter of which you sent me a copy.” 

M. Ribot did not at this stage adopt my suggestion of a meeting to 
confer about the developments of the matter, but after seeing Prince 
Sixte, he wrote me on the 20th May, 1917, advising me that the 
Prince was about to visit me. His letter ran: — 

" Dear Mr, Lloyd George, 

Prince S. should arrive in London to-mon’ow. He will lay 
before you an autograph letter which you will read with interest. 
We have repeated to the Prince that it was impos.sible for us to 
do anything without Italy. I hold to the opinion that the step 
which is spoken of in the letter cannot have been authorised by 
the King. It seems to me absolutely necessary to get to the bottom 
of the matter. The simplest way would be to si^eak of it to the 
King himself, and for this purpose, to invite him to come to 
France to pay a visit to our Army and to the British Army, which 
would enable us, without raising suspicion, to arrange an interview 
with him, with H.M. the King of Great Britain, and the President 
of the Republic. You could accompany His Britannic Majesty in 
the same way as I should accompany M. Poincard. We could see 
if it is possible to open up a conversation with some chance of 
coming to terms. You will not disguise from yourself the fact that 
an understanding will be very difficult. We cannot, in fact, 
sacrifice Serbia, nor above all, Roumania, which only came into the 
War at our request. We must in any case act with the greatest 
prudence, and I think that, until further notice, confidences which 
have been entrusted to us, and which it was our duty to accept,, 
ought to remain between those persons alone who have up to the 
present had knowledge of them. 

Believe me, dear Mr, Lloyd George, etc., 

A, Ribot.” 

Prince Sixte arrived in London in the evening of 22nd May, and 
on the following day he came to see me at Downing Street, bringing 
the autograph letter with him. 
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This second letter from the Emiaeior Karl was in the following 
terms: — 


“gth May, 1917. 

My dear Sixte, 

I note with satisfaction that France and England share my 
views ujDon what I believe to be the essential basis of a European 
peace, At the same time they express their opposition to any 
peace in which Italy does not participate. As it happens, Italy has 
]ust proposed to me to make peace with the Monarchy, renouncing 
all the inadmissible claims which she has up to this date advanced 
tor the annexation of the Slavonic States ol the Adriatic, She has 
limited her claim to that portion of the Tyrol wheie the language 
is Italian. I have lor my pait postponed the examination of this 
matter until I hcai from you what answer France and England 
make to my oiler of peace. Count Erdody will tell you my view 
and that ol my Chancellor on the various points involved. 

The good understanding which the Monarchy has reached with 
France and England on a number of essential points will enable 
us, we are convinced, to overcome the remaining difficulties which 
stand in the way of the conclusion of an honourable peace. 

I thank you for the help you are at present giving me in this 
task of peace-making, which I have undertaken in the common 
interest of our countries. As you told me when you went away, 
this War laid upon you the duty of remaining faithful to your 
name and to tire historic past of your House, first by attending to 
the wounded on the battlefield, and afterwards yourself fighting 
for France. 1 fully understand your motives, and although we were 
separated by events for which I have no personal responsibility 
whatever, my affection for you is unaltered. I trust that with your 
consent it may be possible to express my own personal views to 
France and England widiout employing any other interpreter than 
yourself, 

I beg you to be assured once again of my most waontn and fraternal 
affection. 

Charles.” 

The note written by Count Czemiii, which was attached 60 the 
Emperor’s letter, was in the following terms: — 

" (1) A one-sided cession of territory on the part of Austria- 
Hungary is out of the question; in the event of a corqpensation by 
countcT'cession the idea could be discussed, provided that account 
is taken 'Of the fact that the ground heroically defended and watered 
with the blood of out soldiers has for us 'an iueomparably higher 
value than any new territory. 
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(a) What are the guarantees which are offered us that in a Peace 
Conference the integrity of the Monarchy (subject to the rectifica- 
tions of frontier already agreed on) will be preserved? 

(3) A definite answer can only be given after the foregoing two 
points have been replied to, since Austria-Hungary cannot before 
this enter into discussions with her allies. 

(4) In any event, Austria-Hungary is prepared to go on with the 
discussions, and in future as in the past is ready to work for an 
honourable peace, and therewith also to px'cpare the way for 
general World Peace.” 

I studied both these documents with great interest, and got from 
them not too favourable an impression of the prospects of carrying 
through a peace negotiation with Austria. Czernin was clearly 
opposed to any concessions to Italy and he also contemplated not a 
separate peace talk with Austria but a negotiation in which all 
Austria’s allies were to be consulted. That would have been fatal. 
As far as Austria herself was concerned the main difficulty, of course, 
was still Italy. Sixte doubted whether Austria tvould consider one 
of the African colonies of Italy a sufficient compensation for the 
suiTcnder of the Trentino. He gave me all the further details he 
could about the alleged Italian offer to Austria. It was clearly a 
story about the truth of which it would be hard to get verification 
unless the quarters in Italy responsible for the move saw fit to own 
up to their action. 

I told the Prince that if any progress were to be made, we should 
have to arrange discussions among persons capable of making 
responsible decisions. Something might be done if a meeting could 
be arranged bettveen Czernin, Ribot and myself, I did not want a 
meeting of diplomats who had no authority to commit their 
respective countries. 

1 made an arrangement for the King to receive Prince Sixte and 
myself that afternoon at tliree o’clock. 

After the visit to the Palace I arranged with Sixte that I would 
communicate forthwith with M. Ribot, and on hearing from him 
would be better able to give the Prince an answer to take back to the 
Emperor Karl. 

I wrote at once the following letter to the French Premier: — 

“ 10, Downing Street, 

Whitehall, S.W.i. 

ssrd May, 1917. 

Dear M. Ribot, 

.1 saw to-day your informant and took him to the King. The 
latter concurs in your suggestion that a meeting should be arranged 
in' France between the two Kin^ and President Poincar<i, with 
' their representative Ministers, Will you kindly take the necessary 
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steps to invite the Kings of England and Italy to visit the French 
Front at an early date? 

In inviting the King of Italy, it might be intimated that 
President Poincar^ was anxious to have an immediate discussion on 
the Russian situation, as to which he had received special informa- 
tion. I fear that unless the King of Italy is told that there is some 
special object in an early meeting he will postpone it for some 
weeks, when the opportunity which now offers may have passed 
away. We want if possible to concentrate our efforts on crushing 
the German military power. No otlier power counts. May I ask for 
your views on these suggestions? The special messenger will await 
a reply. 

A thousand congratulations on your powerful speech in the 
Chamber. It has created a great impression on this side. 

Yours, etc., 

D. Lloyd George." 

M. Ribot’s reply to this letter, written on the a 4 th May, was as 
follotvs : — 

“ Dear Mr. Lloyd George, 

In accordance with your advice I am about to telegraph to 
M. Barrfere for him to invite the King of Italy to pay a visit to 
France as early as possible under the conditions that you suggest. 

It is of the ^eatest urgency that we should hold a conversation. 

I have asked M. Paul Gambon whether I can come for the week- 
end if you will be in London on Sunday and Monday next, I can 
hardly spare more than these two days, and, at a pinch, of the 
daytime of Tuesday. 

If I am not held up by vital affairs, it is my intention to set out 
for London on Saturday, with the Minister for War, M. Painlev^. 

It would be best for us to come to a really sound agreement about 
the question of Salonika and that of Greece. We shall also have 
to talk about Russia and Asia Minor. 

I am very touched by what you have said about my speech. I am 
pleased to see that Lord Robert Cecil spoke yesterday in the same 
sense in the House of Commons. 

I will expect a telegram either from you direct or from M. Paul 
Cambon, so that I can make my arrangements. 

Very affectionately yours, 

, A. Ribot." 

The Anglo-French Conference for which M. Ribot asked in this 
letter was duly held in London on Monday, «8th May, running on 
to Tuesday morning. Greece was the principal topic of discussion, 
and the Stockholm Conference and problems of tonnage were , also, 
reviewed. But of course the Prince Sixte correspondence could not ■ 
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be brought into conference, as it was still a matter of the strictest 
secrecy. 

Meantime Prince Sixtc, after parting from me, had paid a visit to 
Paul Gambon and had then retired to the Isle of Wight to be at 
hand for further developments. His account of hi.s interview with 
Gambon reveals the immense suspicion which that diplomat felt for 
Italy, and makes it easy to understand why these negotiations were 
not pressed thi'ough with much fervour by French statesmen, 
Gambon was quite clear that the Italians would prove a rock upon 
which the hopes of a separate peace with Austria would founder. 
He was no less clear that this would on balance be a good thing. 
For if once Italy got enough out of Austria to be willing to sign a 
peace with her, he was confident that she would forthwith drop her 
alliance with the Entente, and render them no further help in the 
War. She would on the contrary seize the opportunity while other 
countries were exhausting themselves in the conflict, to expand 
industrially and commercially, and advance her own interests at the 
expense of France. 

Gambon was of opinion that peace between Austria and Italy 
would benefit those two Powers only and not France, and that the shock 
sustained by Germany would not balance the loss of Italy’.s siqsport. 

Gambon was a man of remai-kable perspicacity and judgment, but 
where strong prejudices intervene the shrewdest man in often no 
better tlian the fool. To hold that the possible defection of Italy 
would not be compensated tenfold if the millions of Austrian troops 
were withdrawn from the ranks of our enemies; if Turkey and 
Bulgaria were cut off from Germany and forced to make tenns; if the 
Austrian submarines were withdrawn from the Mediterranean, and 
submarine bases there were closed; if our Armies in Salonika, Egypt, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia could be reduced to garrisons; if the 
corn of Russia and the Danube could be brought to France and if 
on the other hand, the food, petroleum and other supplies of the 
Dual Monarchy and Roumania were withheld from Germany; if 
Prussian militarism, deserted as it would be by all its allies, and 
opposed by the most powerful nations in the world, were forced into 
a position of foredoomed defeat — to ignore all these advantages 
wmcli must follow from a separate peace with Austria, and be 
prepared to forego them all, rather than let Italy have a chance of 
becoming sttoi^er. economically and industrially — appears an un- 
balanced attitude of mind. Yet this seems to have been the (^uite 
serious view taken by Gambon. To some extent he influenced Ribot. 
He damped his ardour with suspicions and clogged his activity with 
doubts. 

The Gambons — ^Jules and Paul — ^were exceptionally able diplo- 
mat.' The^ were int^sely patriotic. France was their faith — ^their 
shritie^thmr worshipl-^their deity. The first commandment of the 
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true French patriot is: “Thou shalt have no other gods but 
France.” It is a type or quality of patriotism which springs more 
naturally from the soil of France than that of any other land. Are 
Englishmen also not patriots? Yes, they are, but with them patriot- 
ism is a duty, with Frenchmen it is a fanaticism. Great leaders of 
men prove their gift of leadership by the appeals they address to 
those who under their command are called upon to fight against 
odds. Nelson's call to the English sailors was to respond to England’s 
expectation that they should do their duty. Napoleon's appeal was 
to the glories of France. It was a love of country planted and raised 
dming the torrid summer of tlie great Revolution, when the integrity 
and independence of France were threatened by all the monarchs of 
Europe, and matured whilst the French legions under Napoleon 
were tramping through the streets of every capital (except one) where 
these monarchs reigned. They were beaten in the end by a combined 
Europe. But national greatness does not depend as much on victory, 
as on the grandeur of the struggle jput up by a people. No other 
country possesses the experiences or France, and one has always to 
remember, in dealing with French statesmen, tliat this great era of 
their national glory is at the roots of their policy. In negotiating 
with them it is a complex which interferes seriously with any 
attempt to secure a reasonable accommodation which takes the 
interests of other nations into accxmnt. It is always obtruding itself 
at inconvenient moments. 

Cleverly, and with every appearance of helping tliera along, the 
Sixte pourparlers were manoeuvred into futility. The subde and 
expert Gambon brain directed the stately steps of the unsuspecting 
Ribot hither and tliither — anywhere so long as it did not lead on the 
direct road to a peace with Austria which would make Italy bigger, 
stronger, more triumphant, whilst France was still left wrestling in her 
own mud with her deadly adversary — ^her strength flowing steadily 
out of her tom veins.. No patriotic Frenchman could bear that 
drought without a pang of jealousy. That explains the attitude of 
Jules Gambon, the rumbling protests about " secret diplomacy ” in 
the French Ghamber, and the French journals. It accounts also for 
the faltering of M, Ribot. 

The British Government were helpless. We were entirely in the 
hands of France. The offer had been made to her, and the confi- 
dential intermediary, Prince Sixte, was a Frenchman; although he 
was devoted to the Empress Zita, he was mainly concerned with what 
he felt to be French interests. M. Paul Gambon’s assurance to him 
that he would really be doing France no service if he carried the 
negotiations through successfully must have cooled his zeal and 
checked his activities. A French Royalist Prince could not face an 
insinuation that he had bargained away the intierests of France ,]tio . 
serve an enemy relative, 
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In the matter of the invitation to the King of Italy we were again 
in the han^ of the French. Whatever the terms of the invitation 
sent, they were not effective in persuading Sonnino to come to France 
with his monarch. On 30th May, Prince Sixte returned to London, 
eager to complete his mission by securing our answer to the 
Emperor’s letter, and then get bade to his guns on the Belgian Front. 
But no reply had as yet come to hand. I persuaded him to stay on a 
few days longer until the Italian reply had been received. A first 
answer turned up a few hours later, but it was of an evasive nature. 
Baron Sonnino said that he saw no need for a meeting of the Allies 
at present. I thereupon sent off a letter to him by special courier, 
emphasising the fact that the proposed meeting was of real 
importance. 

No answer to this had arrived by 5th June, when Prince Sixte 
called on me for a final interview before returning to the Continent. 
But in die meantime, on grd June the Italian Government had pro- 
claimed a protectorate over Albania. This action may have been 
inspired by the comparative failure of the offensive which Cadoma 
had launched on the Isonzo on lath May. A measure of advance 
had been achieved, but had been brought to a standstill without 
coming anywhere within striking distance of the road to Trieste. 
Failing to get near that city, the Italians had consoled themselves by 
announcing the annexation of Albania. It was not a step calculated 
to simplify the problem of negotiations with Austria. 

When Prince Sixte called on me for the last time on 5th June, 
I told him how fully I shared his annoyance at the delays whidi the 
Italians were making. 

The Prince asked me to let him have some answer even if the 
Italians would not meet us. I assured him that we should do our 
best to insist on an answer from Sonnino and from his Sovereign. 
“ The chance of peace with Austria is too important for us to let it 
slip. For the moment, we can only say that these negotiations with 
Italy make the whole thing long and difficult, but that, once they 
are settled, things will move faster.” 

On readiing Paris, the Prince had an interview with M. William 
Martin, of the French Foreign Office, who told him that Baron 
Sonnino had no intention of meeting the English and French 
ministers. Sixte asked for some message that he could convey to Karl 
as the answer of the French to his letter. But for some time longer 
he heard nothing. On aoth June he was told that in M. Ribot’s 
opinion, “ Nothing can be done for the present; we can do nothing 
without Italy.” On s 3rd June, M, Jules Gambon had a long inter- 
view' with the Prince, and explained the situation to him as it 
appeared to the French Foreign Office. They were having a good 
deal, of trouble with Italy, because both France and Italy were 
makipg large demands with respect to Asia Minor, ” on the principle 
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of ask the more to get the less.” In Greece the French and Italians 
were also pursuing conflicting policies. Sonnino was refusing to 
meet the other Allied Premiers in a discussion. M. Cambon said that 
I was taking up energetically the idea of negotiations with Austria, 
whereas the French were not too eager to press these forward rapidly. 
But the Allied Premiers would be meeting in mid-July for a con- 
ference. The French President shared Gambon’s view that Italy 
could not be allowed to get the Trentino until France had secured 
possession of Alsace-Lorraine — ^an attitude which really made it 
impossible for the prospective terms of a separate peace with Austria 
to be executed until Germany was defeated. In view of this con- 
versation, Prince Sixte returned to his regiment and abandoned his 
efforts at peace-making. 

Meantime in France, where, throughout the War, it seemed all but 
impossible to keep a secret, some kind of rumour appears to have 
leaked out about these negotiations. In a debate in the Chamber 
on 5 th June, charges about “ secret diplomacy ” were levelled at the 
Premier, M. Ribot, who repudiated them with virtuous indignation. 
‘‘Secret diplomacy has been mentioned: there can be no secret 
diplomacy 1 The fullest publicity should be and shall be given here I 
The denial may not have been more than diplomatically truthful, 
but the attack doubtless scared Ribot away from any attempts to press 
further with negotiations. 

The Italians did not come into conference until ssth July, when 
an Inter-Allied conference was held in Paris. By this time M. Ribot 
felt it too late to challenge Cadorna about the alleged Italian peace 
approach to Austria. But he took the course of showing Sonnino all 
the correspondence. If he felt entitled thus for reasons of over- 
riding public interest to break his solemn promise to Prince Sixte, it 
surely ought to have been done in April. I never urged it. In April 
I entreated Prince Sixte to release me French Government from its 
bond, but when he firmly declined I fell we were bound to keep 
faith at all costs. This revelation did not penetrate Baron Sonnino’s 
resistance. By this time the question of negotiating a separate peace 
with Austria had resolved itself into a struggle between Giolitti and 
Sonnino for the soul of the King, and the Italian Foreign Minister 
resented our interference in a matter of domestic controversy. The 
correspondence was not of course discussed in open conference, but at 
the session in the afternoon of « 6 th July I pointed out the possibilities 
of action to drive Austria out of the War. 

Thus the negotiations opened up through Prince Sixte fell to the 
ground. Even after waiting for two months, I was unable to give 
any answer beyond the fact that as yet nothing had been settled with 
Italy. France, which was in responsible charge of the negotiations, 
was at heart unwilling to press them forward. Jealous in any case of 
Italian expansion, she was particularly averse to helping her 
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neighbour to enjoy possession of her irredentist territories ivliile still 
uncertain whether she herself would be able to secure her lost 
provinces. These considerations appear to have outweighed with the 
French politicians the immense military advantages to be secured by 
elirninating Austria from the conflict. 

There was also an clement of distrust which has always disturbed 
the relations between allies in every combination that ever existed. 
If Italy were satisfied, France wa.s convinced she would render no 
further help in the War. Wlicn one bears in mind that our hopes 
.of success in these negotiations were based on the assumption that 
Austria would betray Germany we had no right to complain of the 
cynical suspicions of France. 

Baron Sonnino might perhaps have pleaded in 1919 that his 
obduracy was justified by the terms of iieace which Italy enforced as 
,a result of her victory. They were territorially and strategically more 
advantageous than any she could have hoped to secure by any 
■settlement that was possible in 1917. 

It was not until 13 th October that M. Ribot made any statement 
which could be regarded as his reply to these peace overtures from 
Austria. On that date he made a speech in the French Chamber, itt 
.the course of which he said: — 


“ A little time since, it was Austria who declared herself ready 
to make peace with us, and to satisfy oUr desires; but she deliberately 
left Italy out of account, knowing that, were we now to listen to 
those counsels of deceit, Italy would soon recover her independence 
and would become the enemy of a France that had forgotten and 
betrayed her. We did not consent to this I ” 


This may perhaps be regarded as the final, negative ansxver of 
France, six months overdue, to the Emperor Karl's appeal for peace, 
“ Counsels of deceit " is not a phrase altogether fair to the young 
Emperor’s efforts for peace. He sincerely yearned for peace and so 
did his French Consort. There is almost a poignancy in his letters 
to his brother-in-law. He was horrified by the environment in which 
he mounted his throne. He shuddered at the prospect for himself 
and his family. In a little over twelve months he was an exile from 
his native land. A few years later I visited a modest villa at 
Madeira which was lent to the ex-Eraperor Karl by a kindly islander. 
There he had died in poverty. He was too poor to pay for a doctor 
to save his life and he was buried at the expense of the same 
charitable merchant who had provided him with a refuge. In reading 
ttanugh my papers ,! could see how the shadows of this tragedy 
d^keped the fateful effcM^t of poor Karl to escape from impending 
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VATICAN AND KUHLMANN PEACE MOVES 

Having regard to the accuinulatii^ horrors of the War it would liave 
been surprising had theie been no growing desire for peace. Figures 
of casualties were everywhere sternly repressed. But after the 
Somme, concealment of their vastness was no longer possible. The 
blue uniforms of the wounded and the black vestments o£ the 
mourners were visible everywhere. 

Britain, up to the Battle of tire Somme, had not lost men on the 
same scale as the rest of the belligerents. But by the end of igi6 her 
losses were greater than those she had sustained in the aggregate in 
all her rvars put together since tire Wars of the Roses, and had cost 
more than all the wars she had ever waged. 

In spite of optimistic dispatches from the battle areas, we were 
making no headway on any front. On at least two fronts the enemy 
were advancing. Our reputed victories seemed to end in nothing hut 
a shuddering accumulation of debts and deatlis. The end of the 
year 1916, therefore, witnessed the first manifestations of a desire that 
the anguish of nations mangling each other in savage combat should 
be terminated for the sake of our common humanity. The sentiment 
was by no means confined to those who had opposed the War from 
the start. In fact, the call for peace would have been louder and 
more general had it not been that pacifism was discredited in the 
eyes of the general public by its association with men and women 
whose views on other subjects were regarded as violent and sub' 
versive. There was also the natural fear that any peace move might, 
and undoubtedly would, have the effect of encouraging the enemy 
or weakening the morale of our own people. Every stir towards 
peace in enemy countries was quoted and headlined in Allied 
countries as a proof that we were winning, and that our foes knew 
it and were clamouiing for a cessation of the fight. That is why 
men and women who thought the time had come for making peace 
hesitated to say so in public. Lord Lansdowne displayed j^eat 
courage and a high sense of public duty when he wrote and circu- 
lated amongst his colleagues in the Cabinet, at the end of 1916, his 
memorandum calling for negotiations. I did not accept his view of 
the situation. In August, 1914, he was in favour of waging war on 
Germany if she attacked France, whether Belgium were invaded of 
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not. I resisted that policy up to the very hour when Belgium was 
threatened. But once having started the fight, I felt we must see it 
right through, until the German military machine was smashed. 
Nevertheless, my respect for Lord Lansdowne’s character and 
patriotism was enhanced by his willingness to face misconstruction 
and unpopularity by promoting negotiations for peace at a time when 
the enemy was not only unbeaten, but to all appearances, taking the 
battlefield as a whole, was winning. 

The decision come to by the Asquith Cabinet in November, 1916, 
that peace overtures were undesirable until the German military 
power was broken, has already been recorded by me. The war 
weariness which first began to show itself in all the belligerent 
countries in 1916 grew rapidly in 1917. 

In all the belligerent countries there was labour unrest, due largely 
to the growing scarcity and pi'ice of food. This restlessness was 
accentuated by the fact of the Russian Revolution and the spectacle 
of the growing power of labour in that great country. Many of the 
workers’ leaders everywhere saw in that upheaval a more hopeful 
prospect for the emancipation of their class and the amelioration of 
Its conditions than in a military victory. The revolutionary slogan 
of “ No Annexations or Indemnities ” was finding an echo in other 
countries. The German Socialists were perceptibly influenced by 
its appeal and it had a definite response also in this country. The 
feeling here found expression in the multiplication of peace demon- 
strations held openly without interruption or resentment in all parts 
of the country, and attended by earnest and enthusiastic crowds. It 
was also apparent in the increasing labour troubles which interfered 
seriously with the production of war material. It never seemed to 
affect the soldiers and I received no reports and heard no rumours 
of pacifist talk in the trenches, behind the lines, or in our ships. The 
men who had to bear the liardships and face the dangers of war were 
not clamouring for peace — they were not even talking about it. 
There was a sullen determination not to give in until their side won. 
But in France and Italy, and most of all in Russia, the soldiers were 
discussing peace, and Governments were nervous as to the depen- 
dence that could be placed on tlieir fighting value if it were too 
highly tested. Generals doubted whether their men could any longer 
be depended upon to face the slaughter of great offensives. General 
P6tain had no doubts on the subject, and for that reason he avoided 
attacks on a great scale. General Cadorna tried his hand at peace 
overtures with Austria, assigning as his reason the apprehensions he 
felt as to the influence of insidious peace propaganda on his troops. 
The, Russian Generals constantly put off projected and promised 
offensives because they could not trust their troops to advance into 
tbefirte. 

As to enemy countries, one heard as early as 191B that Austria was 
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tired, and that some of her leaders were becoming frightened of the 
ultimate effect on the Monarchy of the unexpected prolongation of 
the War. In 1916, Jane Addams, the famous American leader of 
women’s movements called upon me at 11, Downing Street, on her 
return from a Continental tour. She had visited Germany, Austria 
and France and wished to tell me all about it and at tlie same time 
influence me in the direction of peace. In Vienna she had had an 
interview with the Austrian Premier. Having explained to him that 
she had come there to find out whether it was not possible to bring 
this horrible war to a peaceful end, she said: “ I have no doubt you 
are saying to yourself at this moment, this American woman is quite 
mad.’^ He replied: “ Mad? Do you see that door?” At this she 
thought he was terminating the interview brusquely, but he went on 
” Every hour of the day and far into the night men come through 
that door and say to me: ‘ We want more men for the trenches — we 
want more guns — more ammunition, more money.' Mad, indeed? 
You are the only sensible person tliat has passed through that door 
for a long time.” The Austrians were not happy about the war they 
had provoked. A sense of impending catastrophe was chilling the air 
of Vienna. 

As to Germany, there was no sense of fear, but rather of disillusion- 
ment. Her wonderful army was everywhere winning resounding 
triumphs, but the final triumph seemed no nearer. Victories did not 
seem to bring victory. The German military chiefs were gambling 
on the tables of death for world supremacy. From time to time they 
made wonderful coups, but so far the only real winner was the grim 
croupier. And now came the U-boat triumph with sinkings of British, 
Allied and Neutral ships that ran into millions of tons. But England 
did not slacken her efforts or lower her arrogant flag by an inch. 
Ammunition was flung more lavishly than ever on the German lines 
in France and Flanders. Unless Hindenbuig won this year, the 
Americans would arrive next year. There was not much time to lose. 
And the food situation was growing steadily worse. There were 
strikes in the workshops, the Socialists were a^tating for peace over- 
tures, and now the Centre hai^oined them in bringing pressure to 
bear upon tlie Government. The German soldier stood in his bat- 
tered trenches as firmly as ever, and was willing to give to faltering 
allies an example of the way to fight battles from Beersheba to the 
Carpathians. In fact, at this stage of the War, the German and the 
British troops alone on the whole battlefield remained quite un- 
shaken by horror or propaganda. It is fair, however, to say that 
neither army had endured the same losses as the French and, 
moreover, they were better supported in the matter of guns and 
ammunition than the Italians. But if the German ia the battle lines, 
was still resolute, at home in the Fatherland there were misgivings. 
The German people were beginning to crave for an honourable , and 
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not necessarily a triumphant end to their sacrifices. Food, and 
especially the fat foods that bring contentment, because they give 
warmth and comfort, were scarce and becoming scarcer. The rich 
lands of Russia and Roumania had been scraped clean and it would 
take another year to dig out their inherent fertility. All Germans 
were prepared to fight to the last for the integrity and independence 
of the Fatherland, but most of them viewed with growing reluctance 
the idea of continuing the colossal sacrifices being made for world 
dominance. Annexation had ceased to appeal to those whose sons 
and husbands and brothers were facing death to achieve concpiest. 
They certainly were not prepared to make that sacrifice to avenge 
further the death of an Austrian Prince, for whom even his own 
people had no special affection. They thought that the millions of 
dead (foes and friends) were an adequate oblation on the tomb of this 
undistinguished personage. 

The German Peace Note of December, 1916, was prompted partly 
by a desire to propitiate this sentiment and partly with the purpose 
of demonstrating to hesitating allies and uneasy neutrals, especially 
to the most powerful of all the neutrals, the United States of America, 
that the prolongation of the War was due to the spirit of rapacity and 
revenge which animated Allied statesmanship. There was also the 
knowledge that the wish for peace was spreading amongst all circles 
in England. The Lansdowne move was known in Germany. German 
statesmen were anxious to take advantage of tliis gesture to weaken 
Britain’s will. Their Peace Note was so arrogant in its tone that it 
had tlie opposite effect in both England and America from that which 
it was intended to produce. The proverbial clumsiness of German 
diplomacy once more defeated its purpose. To be quite frank, Allied 
statesmen were in no mood for peace conferences. France was very 
much exhilarated by the prospect of the new model offensive which 
was at last going to rupture the German line. The British Army was 
stronger in numbers and equipment than it had ever been. It had 
fought one great battle and had shown that the half-trained levies 
of Britain could hold their own witli any soldier in the field. The 
imminence of the Russian Revolution was not foreseen at that date. 
When it came, America was in the field. For a long job it was a good 
swop. 

The French defeat in May ending in a certain collapse in the 
temper of the French Army, coupled with the crash of Russia, created 
a new situation. The Peace Party in Germany thought this was a 
propitious moment for renewing the overtures bungled away in the 
winter. They were supposed to have secured a. measure of sympatliy, 
if , not actual encouragement, from Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg. 
This taxiable bureaucrat was not a man of war by proclivity or 
profidfincy. He was therefore an object of distrust and almost 
oeidtatipnito the, fighting admirals and generals of Germany. They 
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knew he had assented to the War with reluctance and that he waged 
it without enthusiasm. When he surrendered to militarist dictation, 
he did so in such tactless words as showed that he was not thinking so 
much of weakening the army abroad, but of propitiating his enemies 
at home. When they found him, as they thought, intriguing with 
Socialists and Catholics to stop their war on terms which flung away 
their conquests, just as they imagined they were winning out on land 
and sea, they were infuriated, and they succeeded in persuading the 
intimidated Kaiser to get rid of this troublesome minister who had 
no love for dominion gained through slaughter. He was succeeded 
by Michaelis, an intelligent — but not over-intelligent — official of the 
Wilhelrastrasse. Michaelis knetv why he was given the Chancellor- 
ship. He was there to obey the orders of the real Masters of Germany. 
He was not to quarrel openly with the timorous defeatists of the 
Reichstag. He was authorised to delude them by a show of pacific 
disposition. On the other hand, he was to make it clear that the time 
and terms of peace were for him to declare and not for them. On the 
19th July, igiy, the Rei,chstag passed the following resolution; — 

As on 4th August, 1914, so on the threshold of the fourth year 
of the War, the German people are inspired by the ivords con- 
tained in the speech from the Throne ‘ We are not led by desire for 
conquests.’ Germany ha.s taken up arms for Liberty aud Indepen- 
dence, and for the integrity of her territory. The Reichstag desires 
a peace of conciliation and a la.sdng reconciliation of all peoples. 

Enforced teiritorial aggrandisement -with political, economic 
and financial control, cannot be reconciled with that programme. 
The Reichstag also rejects all plans about economic isolation and 
the enmity of peoples after the War. The freedom of the seas must 
be made sure. Only an economic peace can pave the way for 
friendly co-operation among the peoples. We will also strongly 
encourage the creation of international law organisations. 

Germany will fight until the Allies stop threatening her and her 
allies with conquests." 

The motion was opposed fiercely by the Junker Party, but carried 
in spite of their resistance by a 14 votes to 116. The resolution itself 
expressed in general words the desire of the German Parliament for 
peace. As to the terms it was vague. There was no definite and clear 
declaration that all the occupied territory in the West, the East and 
the South-East would be restored without condition or reservation. 
Neither Belgium nor Poland were alluded to by name. Inferentially 
they were included in the phrase about " No forcible acquisition of 
territory." But there was nothing said about adjustments of frontier 
or conditions to be imposed on them in the interests of military 
security or economic co-operation. Many — ^perhaps most — of, the 
Deputies meant honestly to give back the occupied territories whtiUy 
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and unreservedly. Some o£ them certainly did not. Here is an 
extract from one of the speeches delivered in the debate by a Deputy, 
explaining the meaning of the resolution: — 

“ The War must end in some tangible result. The Imperial 
Chancellor has now shown us the tangible result in the East. For 
the West he has spoken with greater caution. Belgium, an 
avulsum imperii, must not remain England’s bulwark. The 
necessary result of that is that she must be in our power from the 
political, militairy and economic point of view. (Hear, hear.) But 
this would not touch the political organisation of the country. The 
really final terms of peace might settle that. We pursue — and I 
repeat this after the Imperial Chancellor — no war of conquest. 
But we must adjust our frontiers in accordance with our own 
interests.” 

More ominous than these omissions was the speech delivered the 
same day by Chancellor Michaelis. He said : — 

“ Germany did not wish for war and did not strive for expansion 
of her power by violence. Therefore she will not prosecute the 
War a single day longer after an honourable peace is obtainable 
merely to make conquests by violence. What we wish is, first, to 
conclude peace as those would who have successfully carried 
through their purpose. ... A nation of not even 70,000,000, 
which, side by side with its loyal allies, had held its place, weapon 
in hand, before the frontiers of its country against the manifold 
superiority of masses of nations, has proved itself unconquerable. 
To me our aims are clear from this situation. 

First of all, the territory of the Fatherland is inviolable. With an 
enemy who demands parts of our Empire, we cannot parley. If 
we make peace we must, in the first line, make sure that the 
frontiers of the German Empire are made secure for all time. 

We must, by means of an understanding and give and take, 
guarantee the conditions of existence of the German Empire upon 
the Continent and Overseas. . . . The Government feels that if 
our enemies abandon their lust for conquest and their aims of 
subjugation, and wish to enter into negotiations, we shall listen 
honestly, and ready for peace, to what they have to say to us. Until 
then we must hold out calmly, patiently, and courageously.” 

He ended his speech with these significant words : — 

” The Constitutional rights of the Imperial Administration to 
conduct our policy must not be narrowed. I am not willing to 
permit the conduct of affairs to be taken from my hands.” 

It was not merely that he added a blur to the vagueness of the 
Reichstag about Belgium, but he ended up with a stern warning to 
.tot timorous assembly, to nund their own business. 
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On the same day the German Chief of Staff, General von Luden- 
dorff, said : — 

■' In starting the submarine war the supreme Army Command 
was guided by the desire to hit the enemy’s war industiy, especially 
his production of ammunition. Through the submarine war our 
armies in the West have experienced great. rHief, and the eilemy 
supply of ammunition has decreased. The U-boats have acc^qjm-, 
plished this task. The co-operation of the Navy and Army; ‘has 
proved to be perfect. The Supreme Army Command expects‘from 
the U-boat war that it will interfere with England's readiness for 
war by lessening her tonnage. The fulfilment of this expectation 
will also come, and with it in spite of America, the end of the 
World War and a peace such as is desired by the Supreme Army 
Command." 

Two days later, on 31st July, speaking at a Belgian demonstration 
at the Queen’s Hall, I dwelt on the Michaclis speech. The Reichstag 
had no executive authority and had no means, short of revolution or' 
the refusal of supplies to the Armies in the field, by which they could- 
impose their will on the executive. It was therefore the Chancellor’s 
speech that mattered at this stage. Parliament did not control the 
Administration as it does here. 'The Chancellor was the man I would' 
have to deal with and not the President of the Reichstag or Herr 
Scheidemann. I intended the .speech as an invitation to the Geman 
Chancellor to clear up obscurities in his declaration to the Reichstag. ■ 
I said: — 

“ There is a new Chancellor. The Junker has thrown the old, 
Chancellor into the waste paper basket with his scrap of paper„andi 
they are lying there side by side. You will not have to wait''long! 
before Junkerdom tvill follow. What hope is there in his speech 
of peace — I mean an honourable peace, which is the only possible j 
peace? It is a dexterous speech. A facing-all-ways speech. There 1 
arc phrases for those who earnestly desire peace — ^many. But thfete ' 
are phrases which the military authorities of Germany will under- 
stand — phrases about making the frontiers of Germany secure. 
That is the phrase which annexed Alsace-Lorraine; that is the 
phrase which has drenched Europe with blood from 1914 onward; 
that is the phrase which, if they dare, will annex Belgium; and 
that is the phrase which will once more precipitate Europe into a 
welter of blood within a generation unless it is wiped out of the 
statesmanship of Europe. But there arc phrases for men of demo- 
cratic mind in that speech — many. He means to call up men out 
of tlie Reichstag to co-operate with the Government; they are even 
to get office. But there were phrases to satisfy the Junkers. There 
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was to be no parting with Imperialistic righLs. Ah! They will 
call men from the Reichstag to office, but they will be tiot 
Ministers, but clerks. It is the speech of a man tvaiting on the 
military situation, and let the Allies — Russia, Britain. France, 
Italy, all of them — bear that in mind. It is a speech that can be 
made better by improving the military situation. If the Germans 
win in the West, it they destroy the Russian Army in die East, if 
their friends the Turks drive Britain out of Mesopotamia, if the 
U-boats sink more merchant ships, then that speech, believe nu;, 
means annexation all round and military autocracy more firmly 
established than ever. But, on the other hand, should the German 
Army be driven back in the West, be beaten in the East, and 
should their friends the Turks fail in Baghdad, and die .submarine.s 
be,a''failure on the High Seas, that speech is all right. Wc must 
all-help to make that a good speech. There arc jiossibilities in it of 
excellence. Let us help Dr. Michaelis; let us give assistance to the 
hew Chancellor to make his first speech a real success. But, for the 
■* moment, it means diat the military party have won. 

I'■^wa^t to repeat in another form a statement which I made 
before. What manner of Government they choose to rule over 
; them is entirely the business of the German people themselvc.?; but 
what manner of Government we can mist to make peace with is 
our business. Democracy is in itself a guarantee of peace, and if 
you cannot get it in Germany then wc must secure other guarantees 
as substitute. The German Ghanccllar’s speech shows, in my 
jud^ent, that diosc who are in charge of affairs iu Germany have, 
for the moment, elected for war.” 

As to Belgium I said : — 

“ The determination of the Allies is this, that Belgium must be 
restored as a free and an independent people. Belgium must be 
a people and not a Protectorate. Wc must not have a Belgian 
scabbard for the Prussian sword. The sceptre must be Belgian, the 
sword'-'must, be Belgian, the scabbard must be Belgian, the soul 
must be Belgian.” 

, How accurately I had gauged the real meaning of the Michaelis 
.speech will be apparent when I come to relate the decision of the 
German -^i^&enal War Council held a few weeks later at Berlin. 

On 3.6t&^jUlyr there' was a debate in the House of Commons on an 
amendment to the Consolidated Fund Bill moved by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. In the course of his speech Mr. MacDonald called upon 
the Government; — 

■ ' iiJ-: conjunction with the Allies to restate their peace terms 

' acicjir^ngly,-” , 
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He referred to the Reichstag resolution and said that it tvas; — 

“ one oE the difficulties tvhenever peace comes, whether after 
military victory or in any other event, that this Government and 
the Allies will have to face — the difficulty of not being able to deal 
directly with the representatives of the German people or with the 
German people themselves. . . 

He put fomard a demand that the Government should " promote 
in every way the consultation of Allied peoples.” 

He was seconded by Mr. Trevelyan who declared in the course of 
his speech : — 

“To my mind the primary test of good faith to. us in England — 
without which we shall all regard peace- as impossible — is a clear 
understanding that Germany shall evacuate and restore Belgium 
and France without attaching economic or strategic considerations 
to it" 

In the course of the same debate Mr. Asquith said: — 

“ I am, I confess, like the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Bonar Law), unable to attach any very definite significance to the 
array of more or less ambiguous generalities of which this Peace 
resolution consists. . . . Peace ... is subject to one all important 
condition; that it is a peace which does not defeat the purposes 
with which the free nations of the world have entered upon and 
have continued the War, and that it does not turn to waste the 
immeasurable losses and suffering which they have shared and are 
sharing in common. . . , 

1 want to put a very plain and specific question with regard to 
that. Is Germany prejaared not only to evacuate Belgium, not only 
to make full reparation for the colossal mischief and damage which 
has accompanied her devastating occupatipn of the country and her 
practical endavement, so far as she could carry it out, of large 
portions of the population; is she prepared not only to do that — this 
IS a very plain question which admits of a very simple answer^ — 
but to restore to Belgium, not the pretence of liberty, but a com- 
plete, an unfettered and an absolute independence. I should like 
to know the German Chancellor’s answer to that question — not the 
answer of the Reichstag. I ask him now as far as I may. . . . 

Meantime, we should not be helping the advent of peace if we 
were to give the impression that there is any halting in dur deter- 
mination or any doubt of our ability to carry on, if need be, the 
burden which we took up with a. clear conscience for gfeat ends, 
and, which we can only in honour lay down when we feel sure, that 
those ends are goinpr to be achieved.” , , 
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Mr. Wardle, the Labour Member for Stockport, in his speech on 
the same Motion, associated himself “ freely ” with what Mr. Asquith 
had said. 

I myself was in France at the time of this debate in the House of 
Commons and was therefore unable to take part in it, but Mr. lionar 
Law in replying said : — 

" Here we had for at least so years a great military Power, con- 
trolled ultimately by one man, which hung as a shadow over the 
world as a vast thunder-cloud which might burst at any moment. I 
say we are fighting for peace in the time to come. If a patched-up 
peace comes now with that German military machine still un- 
broken, still in the hands of the same people who directed it For 
the so years before the War, have we any .security? I think we 
have the reverse. Have we any security that the same danger 
which has ruined this generation will not ruin our children when 
this war is over?’’ 

And in referring to the resolution itself he said : — 

There is one curious feature to be noticed in the terms of this 
amendment. The honourable gentleman (Mr, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald) gave us a full translation of that resolution, but in the 
amendment based on the resolution there was one curious 
omission. The resolution contains these words, ‘ One of the 
conditions is freedom of the seas.’ That does not appear in the 
amendment. What does that mean? My Right Honourable 
friend, tlie late Prime Minister, explained the circumstances in 
which this resolution was passed. It came as the result of a crisis. 
Attempts were made to get something which would settle that 
crisis, and do not let this House mistake for a moment that these 
words, to which no importance is attached by those who move the 
amendment, were one of the features which enabled a large section 
of the Reichstag to vote for this resolution. What do the Germans 
mean by freedom of the seas? It has only one meaning. It does 
not arise in time of peace; it arises in time of war, and this is the 
meaning of it, and it can have no other meaning — that in war a 
nation with naval power is not to use that power, but a nation with 
military power is to be subject to no restrictions." 

Mr. Snowden, in the course of his speech, said that Mr, Asquith 
had: — 

“ endorsed the suggestion that each nation and each people should 
be. mven the right to decide the Sovereignty and the Government 
undet which they would live. If we accept that, that settles the 
, question of Alsace-Lorraine." ' 
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In the course of the debate, one of the Labour Members read out a 
resolution adopted by the Labour Party on the question of peace terms. 

“ The invasion of Belgium and France by the German Army 
threatens the very existence of independent nationalities and 
strikes a blow at all faith in treaties. In these circumstances a 
victory for German Imperialism would be to defeat and destroy 
democracy and liberty in Europe. The Socialists of Great Britain, 
France and Russia do not pursue the political and economical 
crushing of Germany. They are not at war with the peoples of 
Germany, but only with the Governments of those countries that 
are oppressed. 

They demand that Belgium shall be liberated and compensated. 

They desire that the question of Poland shall be settled in 
accordance with the wishes of the Polish people, cither in the sense 
of autonomy in the midst of another State or in that of complete 
independence and they wish that throughout all Europe, from 
Alsace-Lorraine to the Balkans, those populations that have been 
annexed by force shall receive the right freely to dispose of them- 
selves." 

This will account for the paucity of MacDonald’s following in the 
division, for there certainly was nothing in the Reichstag resolution 
that would give any hope that the Labour terms would be conceded 
by the German Government. 

Only 19 Members voted for Mr. MacDonald’s Amendment. Three 
Labour Members out of the total 37 Labour strength in the House of 
Commons followed Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden into the 
Lobby, The rest were Liberals, who mustered 16 out of the total 
«6o ol the Party in the House. The remainder followed Mr. Asquith 
and myself into the Government lobby. The result of the division 
fairly reflected the attitude of the general public in our country 
towards the Michaelis declaration and the Reichstag resolution. 

A division in the House of Commons docs not always give a faithful 
indication of the state of opinion outside. But in this case it is safe 
to say tloat had there been a general election immediately after that 
division not one of the Minority Members would have been returned. 
There was a desire for peace, but very few believed that the 
German authorities meant a real peace of the kind we could honour- 
ably accept. The British people, as well as their leaders, suspected 
a trap. It may be said they had been misled by propaganda. Let 
those who still think so suspend judgment until they read the official 
account of what was going on behind the scenes in Germany at that 
date. 

The next serious Peace Move came from the Vatican. On 16th 
August, the belligerent Governments received a Note from the 
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Vatican, in which, after a striking exordium dwelling on the increas- 
ing horrors of this war, the Pope asks; — 

“ Shall, then, the civilized world be nought but a field of death? 
And shall Europe, so glorious and flourishing, rush, as though 
driven by universal madness, towards the abyss, and lend her hand 
to her own suicide?” 

Disclaiming any special political aim, and heeding neither the 
suggestions nor the interests of either of the belligerents, and stating 
that he is imiiclled solely by the feeling of his supreme duty as the 
common father of the people, he suggests tenns of peace : — 

”... in order no longer to confine ourselves to general terms, 
such as ivere counselled by ch'cumstaiiccs in the past, we desire 
now to come down to more concrete and practical proposals, and 
to invite the Governments of the belligerent peoples to agree upon 
the following points, which seem as though they ought to be tlic 
bases of a just and lasting peace, leaving to their charge the com- 
pletion and the more precise definition of those points. 

First, the fundamental point should be that the moral force of 
right should replace the material force of arms; hence a just agree- 
ment between all for the simultaneous and reciprocal diminution 
of armaments, according to rules and guarantees to be established, 
to the extent necessary and suflicient for the maintenance of public 
order in each State; then in the place of armies, the establishment 
of arbitration with its exalted pacifying function, on lines to be 
concerted and with sanctions to be settled against any State that 
should refuse either to submit international questions to arbitra- 
tion or to accept its awards. 

The supremacy of right once established, let every obstacle be 
removed from the channels of communication between peoples, by 
ensuring, under rules likewise to be laid down, the true freedom 
and common enjoyment of the seas. This would, on the one hand, 
remove manifold causes of conflict, and would open, on the other, 
fresh sources of prosperity and progress to all. 

As to the reparation of damage and to the costs of war, we see 
no way to solve the question, save by laying down as a general 
principle, complete and reciprocal condonation, which would, 
moreover, be justified by the immense benefits that would accrue 
from disarmament; all the more, since the continuation of such 
carnage splely for economic reasons would be incomprehensible. 
If, in certain cases, there exist, nevertheless, special reasons, let 
■ ! Aem be weighed with justice and equity. 

‘ But these pacific agreements, with the immense advantages they 
.lentajj.!, are, impossible without the reciprocal restitution of terri- 
: tdries Consequently on the part of Germany there 
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must be the complete evacuation o£ Belgium, with a guarantee of 
her full political, military and economic independence towards all 
Powers whatsoever; likewise the evacuation of French territory. 
On the part of the other belligerent parties, there must be a 
similar restitution of the German colonies. 

As regards territorial questions like those at issue between Italy 
and Austria, and between Germany and France, there is reason to 
hope that in consideration of the immense advantages of a lasting 
peace with disarmament, the parties in conflict will examine them 
in a conciliatory spirit, taking account in the measure of what is 
just and possible, as we have before said, of the aspirations of the 
people and, as occasion may offer, co-ordinating particular interests 
with the general weal of the great human society. 

The same spirit of eq^uity and justice must reign in the study of 
the other territorial and political questions, notably those relating 
to Armenia, the Balkan States, and to the territories forming part 
of the ancient Kingdom of Poland, to which, in particular, its noble 
historical traditions and the sufferings endured, especially during 
the present war, ought justly to assure the sympathies of the 
nations. 

Such are the principal bases upon which we believe the future 
reorganisation of the peoples should be founded. 

Benedictus XVI." 

As the Holy See had no diplomatic relations with either France, 
Italy or the United States of America, we were asked by Cardinal 
Gasparri to be so good as to forward the appeal to the President of the 
French Republic, the King of Italy, and the President of the 
American Republic. 

The reception of the Note in the British Press was respectful but 
unfriendly. Although the Pope had preserved a judicious reticence, 
the Vatican, as a whole, was supposed to be more favourably inclined 
to the Central Powers than to the Allies. The Times unequivocally 
denounced the Note and said it must be rejected. It was “ pro- 
German and anti-Ally.” The " scheme was permeated with German 
ideas.’ 

These criticisms represented the general attitude of the Allies 
towards the Pope’s appeal. When the Cabinet met to consider what 
reply should be given to the message, Mr. Balfour indicated to the 
War Cabinet the attitude of our Allies on the subject so far as it was 
at present known, which was as follows : — 

France. — M. Ribot considered that it would suffice to reply by 
a receipt in the ordinary form. If the British Government, con-, 
sidered a more formal answer necessary the two Governments must , 
meet. On the other hand a personal letter from M, 
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Thomas to the Prime Minister was read which indicated that, in 
his opinion, the Allies ought to give a collective reply. 

Italy. — Baron Sonnino xvas not disposed to send any answer, 
and expressed the opinion that the experience of the previous 
collective ansxver to the President of the United States was not very 
encouraging. 

Russia. — ^The Minister for Foreign Affairs considered the Pope’s 
appeal as purely pro-German, and had ordered Russian representa- 
twes abroad to propose tliat the Allies should make some suitable 
joint answer. 

United States of America. — Information had been received 
from a private but reliable source to the effect that President 
Wilson was doubtful if he would reply at all, but that if he did, 
his answer would probably take the form of an appreciation of the 
humanitarian consideration which had animated the Pope’s appeal, 
but would point out the following objections : — 

(i) That there is no ground for the belief that the Pope’s 
proposals would meet the views of any belligerent, and for this 
reason they did not form a good basis for negotiation. 

(5) That they practically advocate the status quo before the 
War. 

(3) That the entire disregard of International Law by the 
enemy makes it impossible to rely on any undertakings tliat he 
might give, and that Germany is morally bankrupt. President 
Wilson, however, was understood to hold the view that the door 
to negotiation should not be entirely closed. 

Mr. Balfour drew attention to the fact that the British Government 
had already acknowledged the receipt of the Pope's Note, and in 
doii^ so liad stated that his proposals had been received with the 
most sincere appreciation of their lofty and benevolent intentions, 
and that they would be studied by His Majesty’s Government with 
tire closest and most serious attention. 

The Cabinet finally decided, after having thoroughly examined 
the whole situation, that the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
should convey an intimation to tire Vatican in the sense that, in reply 
to President Wilson’s Peace Note, the Allies had formulated their war 
aims, but the Central Powers had not, and that on the present 
occasion we did not propose to send any detailed answer until we had 
, received the reply of the Central Powers. 

■ Those, who directed the affairs of the nations knew in their hearts 
that urfiess the issue was fought out to a finish, any peace attained at 
that hopr must be in the nature of a truce — a slightly more lasting 
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Peace of Amiens with war to be renewed on the first pretext when the 
nations had rested and re-equipped. Germany would have guarded 
against a repetition of the mistakes which had prevented her plans 
coming off at the start and were now standing in the way of her com- 
plete triumph. In 1914 she did not anticipate a protracted war and 
was therefore not prepared for it. She would have seen to it that 
next time her stores of copper and rubber were adequate. When 
war broke out her granaries had no war reserves. In spite of that fact, 
she had committed the rashness of selling corn to Holland. She had 
no stock of fertilisers and her soil was now tlverefore impoverished 
without hope of renewal. She had under-estimated the expenditure 
of ammunition in war under modern conditions. She had therefore 
no adequate supply of certain essentials. Necessary food ingredients, 
especially fats, were exhausted, and comforts like coffee were no longer 
available. All this she could provide against during a long truce, and 
it need not be very long. 

“ Never again *’ for her military leaders did not mean no more war, 
but not another war under such improvident conditions. France and 
Italy also had their military “ Never agains.” Both had committed 
errors of judgment and were guilty of equally disastrous omissions 
which delayed victory and nearly brought them irreparable defeat. 

Had France foreseen the march through Belgium which turned 
her flank, she would have fortified her frontiers from Switzerland to 
the sea. That she could put right during a short cessation of hostilities. 
Russia could have improved her transport and increased the size and 
equipment of her arsenals. Nothing would have been settled by the 
peace except the invincibility of the German Army. The legend of 
the "invincible army" would have been completely established by 
the failure of the colossal Allied offensives of the Western Front and 
the overwhelming Russian and Roumanian defeats on other frontiers. 
Alsace-Lorraine would still have remained a source of irritation. As to 
the naval front, Germany would never enter into war again with a 
second-rate fleet that would not have enabled her to protect her 
commerce and assure her food supplies and her supply of war material. 
Almost more important, there would be time to repair the cardinal 
mistake made in under-estimating the dread possibilities of the sub- 
marine, especially of the larger type. There would be swarms ready 
to launch under the waters by next time. 

The temper of the ruling elements in the belligerent countries was 
not yet tuned or turned towards peace, A patched-up peace would 
have effected no change in the Governments that constituted tlie 
Central Powers. It would have established the power of military 
autocracy more firmly than ever. 

This is the real meaning of President Wilson’s reply to the Pope’s 
message, and the explanation of his reluctance to respond at this, 
stage to its appeal. Most pacifist of rulers, the President thought the 
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caiTse of pennanent peace would be damaged by any settlement which 
tvould be acceptable to the military rulers of Germany. They must 
first of ail be overthrotvn and not only their authority, but their 
prestige be destroyed. The Allied Governments, in 1917, came to 
exactly the same conclusion as their predecessors had reached in 1916, 
on the question of entering into peace pourparlers with Germany. No 
real peace was possible until the .military strength of Germany was 
broken. That accounts for the reluctance shown by the Allies to give 
a favourable response cither to the Reichstag resolution, the Papal 
Note or the Kuhlmann overtures. 

As the Allies had already stated their peace terms, it was thought 
desirable to leave to President Wilson tlie task of replying categorically 
to the Papal Note. The President w'as 'definitely of the opinion that 
the time had not yet arrived for peace negotiations, and that any peace 
attainable under present conditions would only mean a renewal of 
the conflict later on. As the blame for rejecting peace overtm'es has 
been attributed to the British Government, it is worth while repro- 
ducing President Wilson's reply in full: — 

"Every heart that has not been blinded and hardened by this 
terrible war must be touched by tliis moving appeal of His Holiness 
the Pope, must feel the dignity and force of the humane and 
generous motives which prompted it, and must fervently wish that 
w'fi might take the path or peace he so persuasively points out. But 
it would be folly to take it if it does not in fact lead to the goal he 
proposes. Our response must be based upon the stern facts and 
upon nothing elsej it is not a mere cessation of arms he desirc.s,* it is 
a stable and enduring peace. This agony nmst not be gone through 
with again, and it must be a matter of very sober judgment what 
will ensure us against it. 

His Holiness in substance proposes that we return to the stains 
quo ante helium, and that then there can be a general condonation, 
oisarmanient, and a concert of nations based upon an acceptance 
, of the principle of arbitration; that by a similar concert freedom of 
the seas be established; and that the territorial claims of France and 
Italy, the perplexing problems of die Balkan States, and the restitu- 
tion of Poland be left to such conciliatory adjustments as may be 
possible in the new temper of such a peace, due regard .being paid 
to the aspirations of tne peoples whose political fortunes and 
affiliations will, be involved. 

It is manifest that no part of this programme can be successfully 
. carried out unless the restitution of the status quo ante furnishes 
. ' a firm and satisfactory basis for it. The object of this war is to 
';i<tover the free peoples of the world from the menace and the 
■ • actnaii'power of a: vast . military establishment controlled by an 
' trpj^ppnrible ' Government which,, having secretly planned to 
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dominate the world, proceeded to carry the plan out without Tcgard 
either to the sacred obligations of treaty or the long-established 
practices and long-cherished principles of international action and 
honour; which chose its own time for the war; delivered its blow 
fiercely and suddenly; stopped at no barrier either of law or of 
mercy; swept a whole continent within the tide of blood, not the 
blood of soldiers only, but the blood of innocent women and 
children also, and of the helpless poor; and now stands balked, but 
not defeated, the enemy of four-fifths of the world. This power is 
not the German people. It is the ruthless master of the German 
people. It is no business of ours how that great people came under 
its control or submitted to its temporary zest, to the domination of 
its purpose; but it is our busine.ss to sec to it that the history of the 
rest of the world is no longer left to its handling. 

To deal with .such a power by way of peace upon the plan pro- 
posed by His Holiness the Pope would, so far a.s we can see, involve 
a recuperation of the strength and renewal of the policy; would 
make it necessary to create a permanent hostile combination of 
the nations against the German people, who are its instruments; 
would result in abandoning the new-born Russia to the intrigue, 
the manifold subtle interference, ahd the certain counter- 
revolution, which would be attempted by all the malign influences 
to which the German Government has of late accustomed the world. 
Can peace be based upon a restitution of its power or upon any 
word of honour it could pledge in a treaty of settlement and 
accommodati on ? 

Responsible statesmen must now everywhere see, if they never 
saw before, that no peace can rest securely upon political or 
economic restrictions meant to benefit some nations and cripple or 
embarrass others, upon vindictive action of any sort, or any kind 
of revenge or deliberate injury. The American . people have 
suffered intolerable wrongs at the hands of the Imperial German 
Government, but they desire no reprisal upon the German people, 
who have themselves suffered all things in this war which they did 
not choose. They believe that peace should rest upon the rights 
of peoples, not the rights of governments, the rights of peoples, great 
and small, weak or powerful, their equal right to freedom and 
security and self-government, and to a participation upon fair terms 
in the economic opportunities of the world, the German peoples of 
course, included, if they will accept equality and not seek 
domination. 

The test, therefore, of every plan of peace is this : Is it based upon 
the faith of all the peoples involved, or merely upon, the word of an 
, ambitious and intriguing Government on the one hand and of a 
group of free peoples on the other? This is a test wtuch goes to the ■. 
root of the matter, and it is the test which must be applied, ,, , 
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The purposes of the United States in this war arc known to the 
whole world — to every people to whom the truth has been permitted 
to come. They do not need to be stated again. W e seek no material 
advantages of any kind. We believe that the intolerable wrongs 
done in this war by the furious and brutal power of the Imperial 
German Government ought to be repaired, but not at the expense 
of the sovereignty of any people — ^rather in vindication of the 
sovereignty both of those that are weak and of those that are strong. 
Punitive damages, the dismemberment of empires, the establish- 
ment of selfish and exclusive economic leagues, we deem 
inexpedient, and in the end worse than futile, no proper basis for 
a peace of any kind, least of all for an enduring peace. That must 
be based upon justice and fairness and the common rights of 
mankind. 

We cannot take the word of the present rulers of Germany as a 
guarantee of anything that is to endure, unless explicitly supported 
by such conclusive evidence of the will and purpose of the German 
people themselves as the other peoples of the world would be 
Justified in accepting. Without such guarantees, treaties of settle- 
ment, agreements for disarmament, covenants to .set up arbitration 
in the place of force, territorial adjustments, reconsti tutions of small 
nations, if made with the German Government, no man, no nation, 
could now depend on. We must await some new evidence of the 
purposes of the great peoples of the Central Empires. God grant 
It may be given soon, ana in a way to restore the confidence of all 
peoples everyivhere in the faith of the nations and the possibility 
of a covenanted peace. 

Robert Lansing, 

Secretary of State of the 
United States of America.” 

This reply put a definite termination to the Vatican efforts for 

f ieace. The " scrap of paper ” had shattered confidence in German 
mperialism. President Wilson, like the Asquith Government, came 
to the conclusion that its overtlirow was a condition precedent to a 
durable peace. 

The German reply to the Papal Note was not given until the «ist 
September, In spite of the Pope’s explicit declaration that the com- 
plete restoration of Belgian independence was a sine qua non, the 
German answer contained no reference to Belgium. That reply 
caused profound disappointment even amongst the Germanophiles 
of the Continent. It was said that the Giolittians in Italy were “ almost 
angry,” while the clerical papers did not hesitate to manifest their 
disappointment or discouragement. In Vatican circles the sterility 
of the reply was attributed to the fact that the amSwer of the Central 
Empires had been conipletely reconstructed since the taking of Riga. 
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(The German army leaders by this date were so confident that they 
could finally repel the British attack on Flanders that they organised 
an advance in Russia which ended in the capture of the important 
port of Riga.) We know now what took place in official circles in 
Germany between the date of the Reichstag resolution and their reply 
to the Papal Note. The facts have been revealed by the ex-Chancellor, 
Dr. Michaelis, and by General Ludendorff. Our Ambassador to the 
Papal See seems to have talked to Cardinal Gasparri as to the import- 
ance of securing a definite declaration from the German Government 
as to its intentions with regard to the complete independence of 
Belgium, and the compensation to be made to her for the damage 
done by the War. The French Government associated themselves 
with this communication, which was passed on to Chancellor Michaelis 
by the Papal Nuncio at Munich. On the strength of this message the 
Chancellor seems to have arranged a Crown Council with the Kaiser 
and the Chiefs of the Army and Navy on iith September. After a 
good deal of discussion, in which the Army Chiefs put forward extreme 
demands, the result of the conference was summarised in the follow- 
ing form, written and signed by the Kaiser in his own hand: — 

“ The annexation of Belgium would be a mistake, Belgium can 
be restored. The Flemish coast is certainly very important and 
Zeebrugge cannot be allowed to fall into English hands. But the 
Belgian coast by itself cannot be kept. There must be a close 
economic association of Belgium with Germany. Belgium herself 
has the greatest interest in tliat.”* 

As there was considerable ambiguity in this short Note, General 
Ludendorff three days later sent a memorandum to the Chancellor 
setting forth at considerable length his views on the peace terms which 
ought to be insisted upon. He summarises his demands in the follow- 
ing memorandum. He indicates in a footnote that the terms he sets 
out here were adtmted. The memorandum has special importance 
because the Army Headquarters exercised much greater influence and 
authority on the general policy of their Government in Germany than 
in any other belligerent country. When tlie British Imperial War 
Cabinet discussed the terms of peace they did not call the Army or 
Navy chiefs into consultation. Nor did the French Government. But 
in Germany the position was entirely different. The German Chan- 
cellor and his colleagues would not dare to formulate conditions of 
peace without first of all submitting them to Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff and obtaining their approval. The reason is obvious. 
Neither the French nor the British Generals could flourish in the face 
of their respective governments such a dazzling array of crashing 
victories as those which the German Generals could compile. They 
• " The General Sta£E and Its Problems,” General Lndeadoifl, Vol. II, p. 489, 
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marched into any conference with Ministers through an Arc de 
Triomphe as crowded with the names of battles they won as that which 
Napoleon erected for himself. Incidentally, the memorandum has 
also its historical value from the point of view not only of understand- 
ing what were the German ideas of the appropriate peace terms, but 
also as a revelation of the view of tlie Army chiefs as to the military 
position: — 

"At the conferences in Berlin our position and that of our 
enemies has been under discussion. I regard it as my duty to return 
once more to this subject and set down in writing the line of reason- 
ing I adopted. I have extended it here with regard to Longwy and 
Briey, agi'iculture and maritime trade. 

Judging by the reports of tlic departmental representatives our 
home situation is difficult in respect of fodder and coal; in the 
latter case, unfortunately, omissions in earlier months are partly 
responsible. Our financial system is extremely strained. Thanks 
to the Reichstag majority our domestic situation has become very 
unsatisfactory. The laboui’, and therefore the recruiting questions 
have become even more difficult. Yet I think that these internal 
difficulties may be overcome by the firm control of the present 
Government. It is quite possible. 

As I will now explain in greater detail, Austria-Hungary is firmly 
bound to us for the next few montlis. Even Bulgaria will be more 
conciliatory when the French have won local successes west of Lake 
Ochrida. We are always sure of iJie Turks, I need say nothing 
more to show that our military position is secure and that the U-boat 
campaign is producing its effects. 

On the other hand, the position of the Entente is considerably 
worse. 

Russia is tending even more obviously towards internal dissolu- 
tion. She thus progressively falls out as an effective enemy. Her 
internal conthtions must undoubtedly produce a food and fuel 
crisis in the winter. This situation will react on Rouma nia. Affairs 
in the East have taken a turn which is very favourable for us. The 
other Entente Powers can no longer fully rely on Russia and 
Roumania. Our alliance has noticing similar to show. 

Italy is apparently reckoning on a victory in the twelfth Isonzo 
battle. It will be denied her. The internal situation will then 
tend to precipitate a crisis. The coal shortage must be very gi'eat. 

It is not to be believed that the new ministry in France will be 
permanently more bellicose than its predecessor. We may antici- 
. pate the contrary. France, too, is faced with a coal crisis. 

recent reports from England agree that the U-boat campaign 
a-is effective, the food situation is serious, and the English Govem- 
, contend with great social difficulties. The pressure 
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for peace is becoming stronger. I need go no further into this 
matter. If England took really serious steps it would be a sign that 
she no longer believed she could win. It is no long step from that 
to the conviction that she might lose. 

Since Russia’s downfall, America has become the hope of the 
Entente. Although she is not to be under'CStiraated, she must not 
be over-estimated. At the moment England seems to be afraid that 
the leadership of the Entente will pass to America. 

We need not stop to discuss what are her relations with Italy and 
her other allies, but it is certain that there is great friction between 
the members of the Entente. 

So far the year 1917 has not brought the Entente great military 
successes. England has only won Mesopotamia. The great 
victories on land and at sea (U-boats) have been on our side. 

I draw the following conclusions: — 

Our military situation is more favourable than that of the 
Entente. Our alliance is firmer. Our internal difficulties are less 
than those of the Entente. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, I am of opinion that it is desirable 
that we should try to get a peace before the winter sets in, so long 
as it brings us those essentials which we need to secure our economic 
position hereafter and gives us an economic and military position 
which allows us to face another war of defence without anxiety. 

The sources of our economic and military powers of resistance 
are to be found — apart from the Army and Navy — in our agri- 
culture, our mineral wealth and our highly-developed industry. 

Without Roumania and the other occupied areas, we should have 
been in a critical position with regard to food. Even with 
Roumania it has been serious enough. It would become still more 
acute if, as we must anticipate later, we had to feed Belgium. At 
the moment we are c^txite unable to do so. fVff must, therefore, have 
an increase of territory. That territory can only be found in 
Courland and Lithuania which offer good agricultural opportun- 
ities. In view of the attitude of Poland and for military reasons, we 
must fix the frontier of Lithuania to the south of Grodno and some- 
what enlarge East and West Prussia. Op,ly thus shall we protect 
Prussia. Moreover, from a military point of view the frontier is 
too unfavourable at various points in the province of Posen. 

Whether we shall attract the other Baltic provinces through 
Courland must be left to subsequent political developments. 

I will only touch upon the question as to the favourable influence 
an improvement in the food situation would have on oiir relations 
with the neutral States. Corn and potatoes are power, fust like coal 
and iron. , ' 

Our mineral wealth and our industries are located as unfavQU|- , 
ably as possible — on the frontiers of the Empire. The Governmeii’t; 
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and the Reichstag realised the difficult situation of the Upper 
Silesian coal basin even before the War and increased and 
strengthened the fortresses there. That by itself is not enough. 
We must protect Upper Silesia by annexing further areas also. 
This would be facilitated by liquidating the enemy-owned mines 
there and transferring them into German possession. 

In the west we have the two great centres of the Lorraine- 
Luxemburg ore fields with the Saar basin and the lower 
Rhenish-Westphalian industrial area which tends to extend more 
and more along the Belgian and Dutch frontiers. These areas have 
not been in danger during this War, owing to the fact that we got 
the start of the Entente in our strategic deployment. Besides, the 
importance of the industrial areas was certainly not fully realised 
at the beginning of the War. But there is no doubt now — and ive 
must take the fact into account — that our enemies will do every- 
thing they can to injure us in these areas. If they should succeed 
we should not be in a position to conduct a war of defence. We 
should also be in a hopeless position economically. There is no 
need to discuss the consequences to our domestic situation. 

The unconditional protection of these two areas is a matter of life 
and death for us. We must get everything we possibly can and 
which our position justifies. If we do not do so, our position will 
always be a subject of the greatest anxiety to us, and it would be 
better to go on fighting and not even think of peace. We must be 
quite clear that what we fail to get will have to be made good in 
peace by heavy military expenditure (aerial defences, the mainten- 
ance of an aerial force, a formidable system of frontier defences)* 
so far as it can be made good. 

The Lorraine iron basin demands a protective belt on the west. 
The wider it is, the easier will it be to secure that frroteciion. If we 
kept the frontiers we had before the War, it would mean that every 
political excitement would affect the mines and the great body of 
labour employed there. As soon as hostilities began the works 
would be paralysed and exposed to destruction. Moreover, there 
are mines in the strips of territory we should aim at securing. The 
annexation of this area would also enable us to be more economical 
with our own ore. As the German production of ore is unfortun- 
ately somewhat limited, this point is not immaterial. But first and 
foremost the areas we must secure will give us a g^iarantee that 
the mines now in German possession will work even in war if they 
have direct military protection. 

It is obvious that the region will still be exposed to great danger 
from artiller)'^ and aviators and will make strong defensive measures 
necessary, as we cannot advance our frontiers there to the Meuse. 

, . , All the more essential is it that the lower Rhenish-Westphalian 
ar^a .should be made inviolable. What the Flemish coast i''. to 
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England from the point of view of air attacks on that country, the 
line of the Meuse at Lifege is for the industrial area, though in an 
even higher degree. We must control the region on both sides of 
the Meuse and south as far as St. Vith. Hitherto, the only method 
of securing this aim has seemed to me the incorporation of the area 
in the German Empire. I must leave the question whether there is 
anyother method to others. I have not yet succeeded in finding one. 

The possession of the Meuse line by itself is not enough to give 
the industrial area the security it requires. We must keep an Anglo- 
Franco-Belgian army even further away. That can only be secured 
by binding Belgium so closely to us economically that she will seek 
political union also. The economic association will not be realised 
without strong military pressure — a considerable period of occupa- 
tion — and without our possessing Li^ge. The neutrality of Belgium 
is a phantom on which no practical reliance can be placed. 

We should only be absolutely safe, especially if the Dover-Calais 
tunnel scheme materialised, if we were in military occupation of 
the whole of Belgium and held the coast of Flanders. In spite of all 
England’s difficulties, that cannot at the moment be achieved. 

The question is whether we ought to continue the War until we 
reach that goal. In my opinion it is our duty to do so if England 
retains any territory in France (Calais). If she does not do so the 
occupation of the Flemish coast would be no reason for us to con- 
tinue the War through the winter. 

We must look for other methods of producing those effects on 
England at which we aimed with our occupation of the Flemish 
coast, I consider that this is possible if Belgium is closely associated 
with the German Empire economically, divided into Walloon and 
Flemish areas, takes over her own defence against France and 
England in course of time, and has her own army and na^y after the 
period of occupation comes to an end. 

The association of Belgium with Germany will have as a result 
that Holland, if she pursues her obvious interests, will be attracted 
to us, especially if her colonial possessions are guaranteed by a Japan 
which is allied to us. In that way we shall reach another part of 
the coast of the continent which faces England, and realise the aim 
for which the navy is even now striving, justly recognising its 
importance. We shall ha^e a position with regard to England which 
will enable us to keep our trade going in the next war. That is the 
third great object which we must always keep in mind. 

To this aspect of affairs belong, besides Russia, points d’appui 
overseas in South America, a colonial empire in Africa and naval 
stations in or outside the colonial empire. At the very moment 
when we are abandoning the Flemish coast the navy has a special 
claim by way of compensation to points d*appui — the Imperial 
Chancellor has himself expressly said so^ — which mil enable it, in 
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tk& next war to keep the way to the world seas open to Germany 
and thereby secure her imports from abroad. The gTeater ouf 
failure to achieve this aim, the larger must be the stocks of raw 
material which we shall have to accumulate, getting no return, in 
Germany. 

I need only mention that a favourable commercial treaty with a 
Denmark closely associated with us would increase our maritime 
strength and freedom of trade enormously. 

Ludendorpf.* 

14th September, 1917.” 

The footnote gives an idea of the conditions of peace which would 
be imposed at this date by Austria-Hungary: — 

“(i) Integrity of the Monarcliy. 

h) Slight improvements in the fi'ontier against Russia. 

{3) Strategic rectifications of frontier against Roumania (Iron 
Gate, and eventually the Bistrica valley). 

(4) Restoration of the Kingdom of Serbia, though it must 
surrender the areas promised to Bulgaria, the Albanian portions to 
Albania, the Matschwa from Belgrade. With a view to satisfying 
Bulgaria, Baron BUrian will eventually concede still more territory 
to that country. The rest of restored Serbia shall be joined in a 
close economic association with Austria; 

(5) Restoration of the Kingdom of Mbntcnegro, which will 
surrender certain areas to Austria-Hungary and Albania. 

(6) independbnee of Albania under Austro-Hungarian pro- 
tectorate. 

(7) Strategic rectifications of frontier against Italy. (Certain 
barren and mountainous districts.)” 

These arrogant documents were'\mtten by Lud'endorff at a time- 
when Sir Douglas Haig was assuring us that the German - Army was- 
crumblin^:under his terrible onset in Flanders-. 

The Army policy in Germany was- definitely expansionist in the 
West as well as the East. It maybe said that this- memorandum- 
aim-ply represented' the extravagant demands put forward by the- 
military, but the militalry were definitely on- top and the fact must, 
not be overlooked'that the -Germians were in actual -oceupa-tion of rhe- 
territories they contemplated- annexing- and' Of a good- deal more. A 
letter written by Mtidiaelia the day after the conference shows that 
toso fax -as Belgium: b -concerned-j there -was no substantial - difference- 
perween. Mnl and C^eral. Headquarters. As- to annexations on > the 
Bigt^’jEwrtder, solditer - aiid ciwdhtn were in - complete aecordi Such- 
exikOd, had" ireference- to- expansion- on- the Western;. 

Preblems,*’- Tby Genetai'-tittdeiidorfl, pp; 4g(i'.98.. 
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Front. This is what Michaelis wrote on the i^th September, to the 
Army Chiefs : — 

“ After the conclusion of yesterday’s conference under His 
Majesty’s Presidency, I felt myself compelled to give you and 
General Ludcndorll my thanks for having supported me in so far- 
sighted a manner, and by no means from the purely military 
standpoint alone, in keeping our war aims within bounds in 
expectation of soon entering into negotiations, either in the 
autumn or spring. 

1 take it that the demands of Main Headquarters, demands on 
tvhich you think there should be no ■weakening, mean that you 
both claim Lifege and a protective belt for the safety of our western 
industrial area; that you both hope that as a result of the close 
economic association of Belgium with Germany, a situation will 
arise which, on purely egotistical economic grounds, ivill make it 
impossible for her to have military differences with us, so that 
ivhen everything has been done in Belgium which can be 
demanded by us for the purjx»se of safeguai'ding the economic 
bond — and of course that will take several years from the time of 
the farst negotiations — ^military safeguards can be allowed to lapse. 
Lifege and so forth would therefore be demanded as a security tor 
a limited period only. 

I now want to make Your Excellency an urgent request that 
when the expected visitors reach Headquarters, especially the 
visitors who belong to the annexationist school (for instance, I 
myself had to recommend Count Westarp to take a trip to 
Austria I) and who, knowing little about events among our allies, 
arc thus inclined to regard a peace on the principles indicated 
with regard to Belgium as a bad one, you will inform them of your 
views so that extreme ambitions may be checked. We must show 
them what the enemy’s intentions were with icgard to us and what 
we have actually obtainedi — ^instead of destruction and dismember- 
ment, intact frontiers in the West and a certain prospect of using 
the raw material in the occupied areas; commercial and transport 
facilities by rail and water; preferential treatment in the port of 
Antwerp; an influence over the Germanophile Flemish popula- 
tion; our neighbours themselves to bear the cost of the damage we 
have inflicted upon them; the destruction of English influence on 
the coast of Flanders and northern France, and the demand for the 
return of our colonies as an object of compromise 1 

The next part up to the end* ■was not read by the Minister- 
President Bauer in liis speech of s8ih July, 1919. The result was 
tliat the sense of the answer was completely distorted. 

In addition there is the fact that we gain enormously jn power 
and influence in the East in political, economic and military matters. 

* i.e.j the concluding section oX Ludendor^E's momorandum. 
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Does this look like a ‘ starvation ' or ‘ renunciation ’ peace? Who 
would dare to make another attack upon Germany, who has 
maintained herself victoriously on hostile soil three and four >ears 
against an immense superiority of numbers, and has only just given 
incomparable proof of her might in the furthest East? 

No, our die-hards must possess their souls in peace I If we can 
bring peace to our poor, tormented people and the world on the 
lines set forth above, we should do so and not fight even a month 
longer for the sake of some naval station, however valuable. 
Please help in the work of enlightenment 1 

I maintain that if the whole of my letter had been read out the 
representatives of the Government would not have succeeded, even 
for a moment, in obtaining a certain measure of success with some 
of their electors in reproaching me for having in-esponsibly 
rejected an ‘ offer of peace.’ 

Michaelis.” 

On 15th September, Field-Marshal von Hindenburg wrote a letter 
to the Chancellor which indicates clearly that the military had by no 
means modified the views they had expressed at the Crown 
■Council : — 

“ In accordance with your Excellency’s wish I will help in 
enlightening leading men on our intentions with regard to 
Belgium, intentions on which agreement has been reached among 
the authorities in anticipation of peace being reached this year. 1 
ido not conceal from myself that in the navy and many patriotic 
circles the evacuation of the Belgian coast will be regarded as a 
heavy blow, which will only become tolerable when the compensa- 
tions materialise which Your Excellency also conceded to the navy. 
In agreement with General Ludendorff I think that the compensa- 
tion should take the form of points d'appui within and tvithout our 
colonial empire, I must add two points. The economic union of 
Belgium with Germany will not be realised without pressure upon 
that country, even after the conclusion of peace. An occupation 
of several years will serve the purpose, and in any case this would 
be necessary on military grounds while England and America are 
, evacuating France. The German holding of Libge must continue 
after the occupation, even if it lasts several years. Its maiir purpose 
is the direct military protection of the lower Rhenish-Westphalian 
industrial areas. It is only when we are in occupation of Li^ge, 
and are and remain undisputed masters of the situation, that we 
am take the necessary military and administrative measures. I 
am therefore bound to think that we could not leave Liige within 
any period that is ascertained or could be fixed in the treaty. 

VON Hindenburo." 
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Anyone who after perusing this correspondence is still of opinion 
that a Peace Conference at this stage of the War would have led to 
any practical results must be a person in whom rooted partisanship 
completely strangles all judgment. It is evident that no German 
plenipotentiary would be allowed at such a Conference to append his 
signature to a document restoring the independence of Belgium 
unconditionally. 

But German statesmanship was still anxious to entice the Allies 
into a Peace Conference at a moment so favourable to the Central 
Powers. It continued to pursue what was known as the Peace 
Strategy. The Allied offensive on the Eastern and South-Eastern 
Front had completely collapsed, and the French Army had retired 
for its rest cure after the failure of its offensive in the West. But 
America was arming, and Britain, in spite of Ludendorff's statement 
to the contrary, was beginning to grapple in earnest and effectively 
with the submarine menace. This might very well be Germany’s 
best chance of securing an advantageous settlement. Her wisest 
leaders fully realised the position and were not prepared to throw 
away the chance. Von Bethmann-Hollweg, Michaelis, the Pope and 
the Emperor Karl having failed, the German Foreign Minister, von 
Kuhlmann, tried his hand. He was the ablest diplomat who had yet 
appeared on the scene. He was well and favourably known in 
England. He had been a counsellor of the German Embassy in 
London for years before the War and it was known that his influence 
with the German Foreign Office was greater than that of the Ambas- 
sadors whom he served. Those who came into contact with him 
believed that he was anxious for good relations between his country 
and ours. The outside public were, however, suspicious of him. 
They ascribed a certain sinister wiliness to him and thought he was 
engaged in a game of hoodwinking trustful Ministers and journalists. ■ 
But of his ability as a diplomatist there can be no doubt. He had 
recently been appointed German Foreign Minister. He was not 
deluded by the confidence displayed by the General Staff as to the 
ultimate result of the War. He knew Britain well, her stubborn 
will, her confidence in her invincibility, her inexhaustible resources. 
He also knew America with her gigantic reserves of men, money and 
material. He therefore knew that this was the last chance for making 
a profitable settlement which would present itself to Germany. Had 
he been complete master of the situation in Germany, no one could 
tell what might have ensued. But he was not. He had the unstable 
Kaiser, the weak Michaelis, the stubborn and arrogant Great Head- 
quarters of the Army, and the Prussian aristocracy to overcome before 
he could put through any settlement which had the slightest chance 
of acceptance by the Allies. He nevertheless made an atteihpt. 

On the i8th September, our Ambassador in Spain was told by the 
Spanish Foreign Minister that he had heard ; — . , , 
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“ from one o£ his own diplomatic representatives that the Govern- 
ment of Germany were desirous of making a communication to 
Britain in regard to a peace settlement. He assured us that Spain 
had no desire to intervene or take any part in the matter, but he 
could see no objection to passing on the news to me. He asked 
whether His Majesty’s Govei-nment would care to receive this sug- 
gestion from Germany, or would refuse all discussion of it? I told 
him that I could not say anything, but would send word to you 
and tell him what you replied. But I pointed out that tlie possi- 
bility of discussion depended on what the German proposals were, 
and that they would have to be very diffei'ent from those so far 
made in the German Press. The Minister could tell me that the 
message came from a very exalted personage, but would give no 
further particulars.” 

At the time we were not told who “ the exalted personage ” was 
or how the communication came to the ears of the Spanish Minister. 
Since then we have ascertained that the source or the Minister’s 
information was Villalobar, the Spanish I'epresentative at Britssels. 
Later on I had the opportunity of reading the actual dispatches which 
passed between Brussels and Madrid, and as they tell the full story 
— a story which is full of dramatic as well as historical interest — 
had better be given in the original words : — 

“ Brussels to Madrid, gth September, 1917. 

I think that I have told you that the German Foreign Minister 
Kuhlmann was my colleague for a long time in London, when he 
was Counsellor to the German Embassy and I held a similar post 
in that of His Majesty. We are united by bonds of friendship, 
loyalty, and sympathy, and on my congratulating him on his well- 
deserved promotion, he replied in terms of the most affectionate 
character. To-day Lancken has received a secret cipher telegram 
frpm him, stating that he greatly desires to speak to me, and that 
as . he wants an extremely secret interview which could not take 
place either in Brussels or in Berlin, he would like me to travel to 
some other place in Belgium or to come to Cologne, where, as soon 
as I arrive in Germany, he promises to observe my most strict 
incognito while waiting for me. He says nothing further, but I 
suppose he wants to make some communication rwerring to peace 
which might be of interest to the King and his Government. He 
begs me tp lea,ve here pn Monday loth, and to send him a reply if 
. X ,^cept his proposal. As this compromises nobody and it might be 
■advisaDle to accepts I am making arrangements for the journey, 
adVisihg Your Excellency immediately, both because it is my duty 
. 39 » wd because you may have some special communication 

'■■'to . to me before I travel; I need scarcely add that whatever 
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its subject may be, I shall immediately telegraph to Your Excel- 
lency the substance of my conversation with Kvihlmann.” 

The following reply was sent by the Spanish Foreign Office : — 

“ Madrid TO Brussels, loth September, 1917. 

I consider that the journey and intervieiv proposed in the tele- 
gram received to-day are not in accordance with the interests of the 
jaublic service, and I ask you to abstain from carrying out the 
project.” 

” Brussels to Madrid, 14th September, 1917. 

Your reply to my telegram of the 8th did not reach this Legation 
till Wednesday evening a few hours before my return from 
Cologne; I tvent there on Monday, as I advised you, as I had not 
received any reply from you previous to my departure. 

The interview which was absolutely private, and secret, and 
without any importance if Your Excellency regards it as inoppor- 
tune, consisted in the following: — 

The German Foreign Minister Kuhlmann told me that he 
proposed to reply to the Note of the Vatican in a moderate, 
courteous, and somewhat evasive manner, because, together with 
the official Note, Rome had communicated to him privately an 
official message from England, and had disclosed a telegram which 
Sails, the British Minister, had received from London asking, as 
was reasonable, what ans^m' Germany proposed to make with 
regard to Belgium. Wherefore maintaining that it was to 
Germany’s interests to speak firstly and principally with England, 
and, if possible to initiate conversations in this way before entering 
into negotiations, he proposed while sending an official reply to the 
official Note of the Vatican to state concerning tlie second Note 
that he had already initiated conversations (thi'ough another 
channel) and that he would reply later. For this reason he begged 
me to forward some indication of this through the British Minister 
at The Hague, and if the affair promised well, to make a pretext 
of giving details concerning the provisioning of Belgium and to go 
to London to speak of his projects regarding Belgium, which he 
told me would be in conformity with the aspirations of Great 
Britain. He repeated he desired to initiate preliminary peace con- 
versations, in the first instance, with Great Britain if that were 
ixjssible. He indicated that he asked this of me, because he knows 
me well, since I am communicating tvith him on other affairs of a 
general nature, and being awai*e of my friendship for England and 
my services to the Allies. 

I replied that I was visiting him without the knowledge of YoUr ^ 
Excellency or of the King and his Government, obeying the dief^tef .!' 
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of pure friendship and previous comradeship, and that I could not 
do anything without the knowledge of my superiors, that however 
much I might desire to see my Sovereign the arbiter of the coming 
peace, I could not personally take part in negotiations of any kind 
without the orders of my superiors, even though Belgian affairs 
are in question and I have been discussing with him other matters 
of a general character relative to the Service without instructions. 

He replied that he quite understood my position, and that since 
the favour which he asked of me was a partly private one, reducing 
itself to discovering whether on a basis which must be agreeable to 
England, the latter were w’illing, before entering upon official 
negotiations, to hold a conversation which would compromise 
nobody and to discovering this in an absolutely confidential and 
secret manner, he would assist me to avoid any embarrassment, and 
he went so far as to tell me that if the conversation which he desired 
me to initiate in Holland and in England should not prove success- 
ful, I could deny all intervention on the part of my Government in 
order not to compromise it, while according to my judgment and 
pleasure, I could make it appear that I had intervened, naturally 
with your permission, where I saw that certain results were to be 
obtained. He told me that, assuming that what he knew from 
Rome was official, and taking into consideration the extent to which 
he was prepared to go to meet England, he thought the negotiations 
might proceed, and that in the case he strongly desired that the 
Spanish Government should not be excluded from the peace 
negotiations, if peace, as he hoped, were to result from the step 
taken by Rome. I replied tliat I would disclose my interview with 
him to you, adding that I knew nothing about his projects regard- 
ing peace negotiations, nor about the intentions of the Spanish 
Government on these points but that I would give him an answer 
as to whether I could interest myself in the affair or not; I repeated 
that I was not authorised to take part in this interview, to which 
I had consented only out of personal friendship. 

My personal impression is, and naturally this is included in the 
absolute secrecy to which I am bound by the confidence which he 
showed me in the rest of his conversation, that Germany appears 
inclined to propose a peace which would meet the greater part of 
the Allies’ desires, and especially those of England regarding the 
independence of Belgium and other matters which are of interest 
to Great Britain. I regret that I did not receive your telegram 
before, since naturally, I should have refused the interview to 
which I consented, as I took the non-arrival of your expected tele- 
gram for consent. In view of Your Excellency’s reply, I shall 
refuse, or withdraw from the affair. Kuhlmann agreed that if 
Your Excellency authorised me to make private representations he 
would either give me further details through Baron Lancken or 
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would come himself to some point in Belgium other than Brussels, 
in order to see me; he begged me to answer with all urgency since 
if he could not reply by means of me to the official indications 
alluded to, he would do it through another agency (which he 
indicated to me was not far removed from Holland). I shall be 
much grieved if the proceeding in any way inconveniences Your 
Excellency, but I have long been disposed to sacrifice my personal 
position, which Your Excellency may dispose of in any way that is 
most advantageous to the service of the King and his Government. 
I earnestly beg you to transmit such orders as Your Excellency may 
consider appropriate. 

I feel that before receiving your telegram I had no reason to avoid 
the interview, which in any case tvould have been futile, since 
Kuhlmann could equally well have come to Brussels and have 
visited me, and I could not have shut the door of the Legation in 
his face. 

What he asked of me does not appear to compromise or trouble 
anyone; because one may say so and withdraw without danger 
and without result. 

Provided that the fact of the official English communication is 
certain, there may be an opportunity for me intervention of His 
Majesty, which in that case would be opportune. 

Please pve me fresh instructions andf believe that I much regret 
not receiving the previous instructions in time, if the conversation 
I have reported proves in any way inconvenient to Your 
Excellency. ’ 


“ Brussels to Madrid, i8th September, 1917. 

Baron Lancken has just returned from Berlin, to which place 
he was urgently summoned, and has asked me very confidentially, 
on the instructions of the German Foreign Minister, whether I 
have received any reply to my telegrams. I replied that I was 
expecting an answer and he added that they desired that I should 
at least obtain permission to ‘ sound ' my English colleague at The 
Hague, for in view of the close relations which I maintain with him 
in connection with the Relief of Belgium, no particular signifi- 
cance would be attached to a conversation between him and myself 
on this subject. He also gave me a private hint that if an absolutely 
private and secret conversation could be brought about between a 
German and an English diplomatist, without in any way implying 
peace negotiations, they were confident of being able to settle the 
matter, and for this reason desired to know without delay if I could 
take this step. In that case they will disclose all the aspirations of 
Germany, and the concessions which she is willing to make, with- 
out thereby implying any negotiation; otherwise they will act 
through another channel. 
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They count in any case on our absolute discretion, which I 
promised, although I would promise nothing further without 
previous orders from you. Baron Lancken also told me that he 
intended to go to The Hague before long, and added conlidentially 
that he would aftenvards go to Switzerland, w'hcrc he was to see 
someone from Paris. 

I am reporting all I know, because I consider it fitting that Your 
Excellency should be informed, altliough in absolute secrecy of 
what appears to be the nucleus of an effort to secure a settlement, 
and if this effort comes to nothing, my silence will not in any way 
prejudice the interests of the Service. But I omit all personal 
comments as long as I cannot count on die complete approval and 
further order of Ypur Excellency.” 

“Brussels to Madrid, 19th September, 1917. 
Personal and Very Private. 

I have just received your telegram. You are perfectly right in 
regard to the difficulty of your telegram arriving before my 
departure for Cologne, but, having no more time than that at my 
disposal, I thought it my duty, while informing you in any case, not 
to delay my journey and I still think that the text of my telegram 
indicated tliisj I relied further in any event on the confidence with 
which you have always been good enough to honour me and on the 
' assurance diat whatever might happen it was my duty to be careful 
not to compromise either Your Excellency or the Spanish Govern- 
ment, while considering it on the odier hand my duty not to lose 
any opportunity likely to further die royal service. 

I believe that I have in no respect compromised the Government, 
since, if you disapprove of the proposal made I can sacrifice my 
standing with my interlocutor in the manner which you may direct. 

Referring to the latter part of your telegram and amplifying my 
telegram, I believe it wiser to gain time on the pretext of a delay 
in the telegrams than to speak of the necessity of thinking over the 
matter carefully, lest, in so delicate a matter, undue suspicions 
arise that we are consulting in other quarters; since I regard it of 
the highest importance that he should not doubt our good faith in 
view of the absolute confidence which my interlocutor has 
shown me. 

The step which I am requested to take in The Hague at least, 
should, I think, be granted, since even in the event of non- 
acceptance it may be regarded as a favour to the other side if the 
" approaches are made with the skill and tact which should not in 
■ .^y case be neglected. 

, ' i feel it my duty to inform you that in my opinion the desire 
, need for peace on the Grcrman side are so great that we must 
.mmeinber that the' matter will be taken up through another 
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channel if we withdraw, an opportunity being thereby lost of 
advancing the interest of the King and our country. 

I do not know whether Spain has been approached from other 
quarters or whether promises with regard to an intervention in 
favour of peace have been made by the other side, for which 
reason only Your Excellency’s superior judgment can discern how 
far it is more expedient to take advantage of an offer from one 
or the other side or to bring together two such offers. 

If I could have had a conversation with you I believe the 
difficulty could have been cleared up. At one time I thought of 
asking permission to travel to Spain, but the material lack of time, 
since I believe that events are moving fast, the secrecy of the 
negotiations and the need to avoid comments on my movements 
remove all possibility of such a conversation. 

I await orders, trusting that Yomr Excellency will not forget my 
loyalty to the King and my zeal in your service.” 

“Madrid to Brussels, 19th September, 1917. 

In reply to your telegram, I have to inform you that the matter 
is occupying my attention, and I hope to be able shortly to forward 
my instructions.” 

Although neither I nor any member of the Cabinet saw any of these 
telegrams that led up to the Spanish Government's communiqu6, 
tliey felt that the communication itself was a matter of sufficient 
consequence to call for the most careful examination. Mr. Balfour’s 
view of the matter was expressed in the memorandum he submitted 
to me on 30th September, which ran as follows : — 

“ Secret. 

Peace Negotiations. 

From the Foreign Office point of view we have now reached the 
most critical and difficult stages of the War. When hostilities 
began, diplomatic relations between the belligerents were, of 
course, completely severed; when hostilities are over, the regular 
machinery of diplomacy will, of course, be re-established. But we 
are now in the middle stage, when fighting has lost none of its 
violence, when all the natural channels of diplomacy are still 
choked, but when, nevertheless, some, at least, of the belligerents 
are endeavouiing to start informal conversations about terms of 
peace. 

From Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey, hesitating and inconclusive 
advances have thus been made to us and, I believe, to France also. 
But there is this significant difference between the case of Austria 
and the cases of Bulgaria and Turkey— -in the case, of Austria, the' 
advances have come froiri the highest quarters '„in the established i 
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Go\ernment — in the cases of Bulgaria and Turkey, on tlie other 
hand, the advances have been made on behalf of rebels, or would-be 
rebels, against the Powers that be. 

Now would-be rebels are dangerous guides. They are apt to take 
too rosy a view of their powers and prospects. They have the 
sanguine enthusiasm of the gambler, and though they sometimes 
make a fortune they more commonly lose one. This consideration 
would naturally induce us to take the Austrian proposals more 
seriously than those of her two Eastern allies. But, on the other 
hand, all the indications appear to show that Austria is so tightly 
bound to Germany, that, as things are at present, she could do no 
more for the cause of peace than press moderation upon her 
arrogant partner. Whatever change in her attitude the coming 
winter and spring may produce, it seems more than doubtful 
ivhether at the present moment anything will induce Austria to 
break aivay from Serniany. 

The last to enter the diplomatic field is Germany. 

A private telegram just received from Sir A. Hardinge, which 
I have circulated to the Cabinet, shows beyond question that the 
German Foreign Office is desirous of entering into conversations 
with the British Government; probably with a view of arriving at 
some basis of discussion as regards the terms of peace, possibly with 
the amiable purpose of sowing dissensions among the Entente 
Powers. Speaking generally, therefore, the situation is this : — 

Representatives of the Opposition in Turkey and in Bulgaria 
have informed us that their respective countries are weary of the 
War, and that under certain conditions the Governments that are 
keeping them in the -War could be overthrown. Austria, or, least, 
the Austrian Court, desires peace, but will not act without 
Germany. Germany has expressed her desire for a non-committal 
talk about terms of peace. 

Clearly the last of these overtures is the most important. It is, 
moreover, the only one wliich has readied us through the 
orthodox channel of a neutral Foreign Office, and we must without 
delay consider what line ive propose to adopt with regard to it. 

I venture to lay down, if omy for purposes of discussion, the 
following propositions : — 

(i) We cannot ignore Kuhlmann’s proposal. To do so would 
greatly help. the pan-German forces at Berlin. It would also, I 
think, weaken the Government in Britain. It would tend to 
unite Germany in favour of the War and to disunite public opinion 
at home, which is quite ready vigorously to support the War, if war 
be necessary, but would shrink from anything whidi looked like an 
unreasonable determination to fight for fighting's sake. 

, ( 3 ) What we do must be done with the full knowledge of our 
Allies., 1 have little doubt that Kuhlmann would greatly prefer 
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that the conversations with the British Government which he 
desires should be kept secret, and he would desire this whatever be 
his motives in initiating this new policy. If his object is to make 
mischief between the iOlied Powers his best course is evidently to 
carry on negotiations secretly until they have reached a stage which 
lends itself to misrepresentation, and then to betray them. If, on 
the other hand, as I am inclined to believe, he is genuinely anxious 
to find a basis for settlement, this end might well seem to him 
easier of attainment if he begins his diplomatic conversations with 
a dialogue rather than with a general debate. 

It must be remembered that one of the most serious perils 
incident to all peace negotiations of the kind proposed is that 
they give a Power like Germany unique opportunity of sowing 
dissensions among its opponents. We need not fear, indeed, that 
any of the Allied Governments will prove willingly faithless: but, 
with the exception of Britain and America, they each have to deal 
with a public opinion which is moved in the main by national 
considerations. If, therefore, either France or Italy (for example) 
were offered now all, or more than all, that a successful war could 
ultimately give them, it might be exceedingly difficult for any 
Government to induce them to go on fighting for interests that 
were not their own. 

I do not see any method of effectually pairing this danger. But 
our best chance is perfect frankness, and it seems therefore clear 
that we should do nothing without fully informing France, Italy, 
America, Russia and Japan. It is quite possible that if, and when, 
we communicate our intention to the Germans they may drop the 
whole matter. This does not, however, alter my opinion that we 
should lay ourselves dangerously open to misconception if we 
indulged in even the most non-committal conversations behind 
the backs of our friends. 

I suggest, therefore, that the Cabinet should authorise me to 
call together the Allied Ambassadors and tell them that a neutral 
Power had informed us that Germany was desirous of entering into 
conversations with us on the subject of terms of peace, and that in 
our opinion it would be wise to listen to any proposals that she 
might have to make; it being clearly understood that we should at 
once communicate them to our Allies without in any way com- 
mitting ourselves until the Allies had had an opportunity of fully 
considering them. 

If this course be adopted in principle, we should have further 
to consider whether the sort of communication I have suggested 
should be made also to the smaller Powers, now very numerous, 
who have joined in the War on our side. I am, on the whole, 
against this coupe. Needful secrecy will be difficult enough in 
any case; but if all the Stales, European, Asiatic, and South 
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American, ivho have committed acts of war on Germany, are to be 
taken into our confidence, the proposal might as well, indeed much 
better, be proclaimed at Charing Cross. At all events a proclama- 
tion at Charing Cross would accurately represent the facts. 

However this may be, I cannot believe the Germans would ever 
consent to this degree of publicity. I doubt whether they will 
consent even to our communicating their proposals to the great 
Powers of the Entente; but this we must risk. Indeed, if I am to 
speak my whole mind, I am by no means sure that a refusal on their 
part to 23rocccd further in the matter — ^and on such a gi'ound — 
would not, at the moment, be the best thing that could happen 
to us. 

A. J. Balfour. 

Foreign Office, 

50ih September, igi'/.” 

At the time this document was received I was taking a short 
holiday down in Wales, and it was forwarded to me there, 1 also 
received at the same time the following letter from Mr. Bonar 
Law; — 


My dear L.G., 


11, Downing Street, 

Whitehall, S.W. 

51 St September, 1917. 


I think we can hardly take any action till wc know (perhaps 
you do notv) what happened with Painlevd’s negotiations with 
Austria, and in any case I do not feel sure that it might not be 
right, with the approval of Painlev6, to invite the Germans to 
indicate what they mean without consulting all the other Allies. 
I feel sure, however, that this is too important to be dealt with at 
all or even considered by the Cabinet till you have considered it. 

Possibly you may think it, worth while to send a message to 
Painlev6 urging him to be here on Monday. 

I am sorry to urge you to shorten your holiday, which no one ever 
needed more, but I do think that it is almost necessary diat you 
should be back in time to consider this.on Monday. I wonder what 
you think of the attack yesterday. It looks to me better than I 
expected. Haig’s report is, so Robertson told us, that our casualties 
are slight, but I do not know what that means. 

, I have, to take a new departure about Exchequer Bonds and wish 
,your approval before doing it. The change will have to be 
announced to the Bankers on Wednesday, 

Yours sincerely, 

A. .Bonar T <w.'* 
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I immediately returned to Town and the situation tvas discussed 
at a meeting of the Cabinet. By that time Mr. Balfour had 
ascertained that the Germans had also approached the French 
through their intermediary, von Lancken. With regard to him and 
his proposals, Mr. Balfour reported that this individual had been 
First Secretary to the German Embassy in Paris before the War, and 
had subsequently been sent to Belgium, where he was supposed to 
have played a somewhat sini.ster part in the Nurse Cavell allair. 
Under orders from von Kuhlmann, von Lancken had made 
approaches to M. Briand through a lady who was half -French and 
half-German and personally acquainted with M. Briand. This lady 
was asked to tell M. Briand that Germany was wilihtg to make peace. 
M. Briand had quite properly communicated the infonsation to 
M. Painleve, who had forwarded it to Mr. Balfour through M. 
Gambon, the French Ambassador. The suggested terms were so 
favouiable to the British and French as to arouse suspicion that their 
object must be sinister. They included the following terms: — 

Cession of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany. 

Restoration of Serbia. 

Territorial concessions to Italy. 

Colonial concessions to Great Britain. 

Restoration of Belgium. 

The significant feature, however, was that neither Russia nor 
Roumania tvere refen-ed to. M. Cambon, so Mr. Balfour informed 
us, had expressed the apprehension that, if once it became known in 
France tliat the cession of Alsace-Lorraine was included in the offer, 
it would be very difficult to keep France in the War. 

If Russia and Roumania thought that we were discussing a peace 
on these lines they would probably themselves make a separate peace 
at once. 

Beyond the above no details had been given and the available 
information was absolutely vague. Moreover, this approach to the 
French was of an entirely informal character. 

The approach to us, Mr. Balfour continued, was through a formal 
channel, having been sent by the British Ambassador at Madrid, who 
had himself received it from the Spanish Government, who had 
received it from Germany through official channels, it was said firom a 
most exalted quarter. Mr. Balfour was quite confident that it 
constituted a genuine approach. 

A discussion ensued as to the answer to be given to the Spanish 
Government. It was decided that I should go over to France 
immediately to see the French Premier, M. Painlev^, before coming 
to any final conclusion. The following day I met M, Painlev^ at 
Boulogne. 
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According to a note taken at the time, I ascertained from the 
conversation with M. Painlev6 that the German peace approach to 
France was serious. The suggestion was that M. Briand should meet 
in Switzerland either an ex-Chancellor, the present Chancellor, or 
some more exalted person. M. Painleve had said that M. Briand had 
fluctuated somewhat in his reports of what terms the Germans were 
prepared to offer. At one moment he had said that they were willing 
to give up everything that the Allies desired in the West — e.g., 
Belgium and Alsace-Lorraine. Afterwards he had said that they were 
willing to discuss Alsace-Lorraine. One of the most serious con- 
siderations was that M. Briand was in favour of entering into this 
negotiation. M. Painleve and M. Ribot, however, were both opposed 
to it. What M. Painleve seemed to fear was not that the approach 
was not bona fide, but that it was bona fide. Fie evidently doubted 
whether France would continue fighting if it were known that the 
Germans had offered both nine-tenths of Alsace-Lorraine and the 
whole of Belgium. French Ministers took the same general view 
about the desirability or otherwise of peace pourparlers with 
Germany as we did — that it was undesirable to enter into any 
negotiations until the German military power was broken. 

My views as to the policy we ought to adopt depended on the 
military prospects. There were obvious and multiplying indications 
that Russia could no longer be depended upon for effective military 
assistance. It looked as if she meant to go out of the War. I was 
anxious to have military opinion as to the effect of this defection, if 
it occurred before America was ready to take her place. Robertson, 
whom I consulted, was of the opinion that, if Russia collapsed, the 
chances of our achieving a military victory were gone. I decided to 
obtain the views of General Foch and Sir Douglas Haig. Foch, whom 
I met at Boulogne, did not accept Robertson’s estimate of tlie position. 
1 proceeded from Boulogne to our General Headquarters in France 
to place the matter before Sir Douglas Haig. He agreed with Foch’s 
opinion. It detracted somewhat &m the value of his opinion that 
he based it largely on the joyous arithmetic of the optimistic 
Gharteris, which demonstrated beyond question that there were not 
many untattered German divisions left on the Western Front after 
our attack which had taken place in Flanders the day I arrived at 
G.H.Q., and that some of this miserable remnant was of inferior 
quality. Sir Douglas Haig promised to give me in writing his 
considered views as to the military position which would be created 
in the event of the complete elimination of Russia from the War. 

, When the promised document arrived it seemed to me to be more 
concerned with convincing the Cabinet of the importance of 
prosecuting the Passchendaele offensive and of guaranteeing to the 
Comimnder-in-Ghief an unfailing supply of men to fill up casualties 
than it was with the problem which I submitted to him. He 
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repeatedly expressed the most complete confidence that if we fulfilled 
his requirements as to men the Germans would be defeated whether 
Russia went out of the War or not. 

A few extracts from this inebriated document will be given in the 
Passchendaele chapter. It breathes the fumes of a confidence stimu- 
lated by the constant draughts of carefully distilled reports placed on 
the table of the Commander-in-Chief. One must bear in mind 
Ludendorff's survey of the military situation which I have already 
given. Neither Haig nor Ludendorff were consciously bragging. 
They both sincerely believed that their appreciations were well 
founded in irrefragable facts. Such is the intoxication produced by 
the unlimited power whose slightest expression carries death or 
mutilation to myriads. 

Holding as he did this view of the military situation, Haig 
deprecated the alternative of “ accepting an unsatisfactory peace ” 
instead of maintaining our offensive : — 

" It would mean not only the almost certain renewal of the War 
hereafter at a time of Germany’s choosing, but the entire loss of the 
faith and respect of our Overseas Dominions, America, and our 
other allies, and indeed of the entire world. East and West. More, 
it would entail a loss of self-respect from which Great Britain could 
never recover. The effect on the s, 000,000 men in France, who 
have done so much and suffered so much, and who are so confident 
in their power to win, would be calamitous and immediate. 

It would be better for the future of our race to fail in next year's 
offensive than to accept the enemy’s terms now when after more 
than three years of splendid effort we have brought the German 
resistance so near the breaking point. 

But I see no reason to apprehend failure. Everything goes to 
show tliat the power of endurance of Germany and her allies is so 
severely strained that the mere fact of our ability and evident 
determination to maintain the struggle to the end may suffice 
to turn the scale at any moment. 

Even if they hold, out till next year, and if our success in the 
field then is of a limited nature our enemies cannot possibly face a 
further prolongation of the War, with the full development of 
America’s strength, which will then be developing, to be reckoned 
with.” 

The cbnfidence of Foch in the certainty of victory next year was 
based on opinions formed in a calmer atmosphere than that of a great 
battle which had already lasted three months. It was for that reason 
more reliable and impressive. It confirmed the conviction I HqH 
already formed, that now the submarine peril was being mastered, a, 
complete Allied triumph was assured notwithstanding the defection 
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of Hussta. When the Cabinet discussions on the Kuhlmann pro- 
posals were resumed, the part I took was influenced by the fact that 
my conclusions as to the military prospects had been fortified by the 
highest military opinion. 

It was decided to empower the Foreign Secretary to summon a 
meeting of the Ambassadors of France, America and Japan with the 
Charges d’Affaires of Italy and Russia and to submit for their 
consideration the following reply to the German Government :• — 

“ His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to receive any 
communication that the German Government may desire to make 
to tlicm relating to peace, and to discuss it tvith their Allies.” 

This meeting was held on the 8th October. 

The Allied representatives were in complete agreement with the 
views expressed in this telegram. It is significant of the French view 
that M. Gambon added : — 

“ that, in his opinion, it would be impossible to continue the War 
with vigour, or even to continue it at all, if the Powers once reached 
the stage of discussing terms round a table. It followed that, before 
this stage of ‘ round-table discussions ' was reached, we must be 
fully assured that the main objects of the Allied elforts had already 
been secured.” 

No reply was given by the German Government to this telegram, 
but the day after it was dispatched to Madrid and probably before 
it was received in Berlin, the famous “ No, never ” speech was 
delivered by von Kuhlmann, which showed that M. Briand had been 
completely misled by his infonnant as to the Germait attitude on 
Alsace-Lorraine : — 

”... I think it proper to give a clear and firm statement of our 
attitude, since curiously enough there still seem to be misconcep- 
tions in. this respect among our enemies, and even among one or 
other of our neutral friends. 

There is hut one answer to the question , ' Can Germany in any 
form make. any concessions with regard to Alsace-Lorraine } ' The 
answer is: ‘ No, never!’ 

So long as a single German can hold a gun, the integrity of the 
territory handed down to us as a glorious inheritance by our fore- 
fathers can never be the object of any negotiations or concessions, 
Ijiinsure that, whether on the Right or on the Left, you will stand 
for that with equal respluteness and equal self-sacrifice. 

t ?^.dot one of those who think that a candid statement of such 
a naight be detrimental tp the rise of a clear and sincere will for 
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peace. On the contrary, I think such a will can only prosper and 
be fruitful on the ground of absolute clearness. Therefore, I 
think it necessary to state emphatically with all possible conciseness 
and clearness, as against all other questions which have of late so 
markedly come to the fore in public discussion, and which have 
taken up so much space, that what we are lighting for and will 
fight for to the last drop of our blood, is not fantastic conquests, but, 
before ail, the integrity of German soil. ...” 

Von Kuhlniann stated that “ absolute clearness ” was essential to 
the will for peace. But we could not help observing that whereas 
he left no doubt as to the decision of the Imperial Government of 
Germany on the question of Alsace-Lorraine, he refrained from 
making any statement about its intentions on the question of 
Belgium. This speech was regarded as a slamming of the door by 
Germany, but not before a glimpse had been given as to the designs 
of the men who mattered there. They disclaimed conquest, but all 
the same, they meant to extend the area of their dominion — 
economically, diplomatically and militarily. As far as considerable 
territories were concerned they avowed the intention to annex. 

I believe Ruhlmann was genuinely desirous of restoring Belgium. 
He secured from the Crown Council a Minute which seemed to 
sanction that policy. He knew that restoration of Belgium was 
Britain’s chief war aim. Both the British Premier and ex-Premier 
had categorically asked the German Government whether they were 
prepared to clear out of Belgium entirely and restore her indepen- 
dence in its full integrity. They were told by the Papal Nuncio that 
this was the matter to which the British attached the greatest 
importance. But no assurance was forthcoming to the Pope or to the 
Allies. Why? Ruhlmann knew that the moment he gave a cate- 
gorical and ttnarabiguous answer satisfactory to the Allies, Junkerdom 
would be in arms, and " the place he knew would know hi m no 
more.” He wished first of all to lure the Allies into a talk round 
the table and to play them one against the other. This would foster 
suspicion and perhaps dissension amongst the Allies, especially if 
Russia were included, as she must be, in the conclave. If the. 
Conference failed, it would be known in Allied Countries that the, 
Germans had " in principle ” agreed to abandon Belgium. Thus 
Allied morale would be sapped. As a war aim the manoeuvre might 
have been considered by some to be legitimate and would no doubt 
have been effective. Ruhlmann may have been genuinely anxious 
for peace, and I think he was, for he realised his country's peril better 
than the Generals. But the latter, I am convinced, only consented , 
for tactical reasons to this peace feeler, which they never ceased to , 
regard as risky. They viewed it with a greater measure of appteli ,: 
hension than they did the Flanders offensive. 
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In I'eading Liidendorfl’s war books, one can see that Army 
Headquarters tolerated these overtures merely as a diplomatic 
offensive to divide and weaken the enemy. In fact, it was knotvn as 
the “ peace offensive.” No Government in Germany was strong 
enough to defy these heroes of a hundred victories. 

With such men in authority, could the Allies have made peace in 
1917? Yes, of a kind. So they could have in 1 9 1 6. 

Would Belgium have been restored? Perhaps — probably, on 
terms. Amongst those terms would certainly have been the surrender 
of Liege and the Congo, with the imposition of economic and military 
conditions in what was left of Belgium, and an addition to German 
territory in the Baltic. Poland might have been granted autonomy 
under the protection of Germany, ^ter a further slice of its territory 
had been cut out of the Russian provinces. Alsace-Lorraine would 
have remained German. The Briey iron mines of France would have 
come under German control. Germany would have had her colonies 
restored to her. What ^vould have happened to Italy? She might 
have been given a few slices of Italia Irredenta on the condition that 
Austria had a liberal equivalent in Russia and Roumania. German 
military prowess would have been higher than ever. The teiTor 
inspired by her redoubtable army would have been deeper. Would 
Germany have scrapped that powerful army in the interests of world 
peace and security? Has France dismantled her huge armaments? 
The man who thinks that Hindenburg and Ludendorff would have 
agreed to such a proposal then is fit only for a private nursing home. 
Having through years of sacrifice achieved a greater Germany they 
would not have thrown away the formidable military organisation 
that had won it for the Fatherland. If they or one of them were 
sincere in their acceptance of the theory of a conspiracy to destroy 
that Fatherland, would they break up the machine that had held all 
the conspirators at bay for three years and inflicted terrible punish- 
ment on them all on land and sea? 

Turkey would have been persuaded to concede a spurious 
autonomy to the Arabs — as delusive as Abdul Hamid’s “ reforms ” 
for Armenians. Bulgaria would have been rewarded for her services 
by chunks of Serbian and Roumanian territory. A suitable present 
would also have been found for Constantine. He had earned it and 
would not have been forgotten. What a peace as a result of cruel 
sacrifice I Too horrible to think of I 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF THE MUD: PASSCHENDAELE 

1. HOW THE PLANS WERE LAID 

And now we come to the battle which, with the Somme and Verdun, 
will always rank as the most gigantic, tenacious, grim, futile and 
bloody fights ever waged in the history of war. Each of these battles 
lasted for months. None of them attained the object for which they 
were fought. In each case it was obvious early in the struggle to 
every one who watched its course — except to those who were 
responsible for the strategic plan that wrought the grisly tragedy — 
that the goal would not be reached. Taken together they were 
responsible for the slaughter or mutilation of between a, 000,000 and 
3,000,000 of brave men. The tale of these battles constitutes a trilogy 
illustrating the unquenchable heroism that will never accept defeat 
and the inexhaustible vanity that will never admit a mistake. It is 
the story of the million who would rather die than oivn themselves 
cowards — even to themselves — and also of the two or three 
individuals who would rather the million perish than that they as 
leaders should own — even to themselves — that they were blunderers. 
Hence the immortal renown and the ghastly notoriety of the Verdun, 
Somme and Passchendaele batdefields; the fame won by sustained 
valour unrivalled in the amials of war; the notoriety attained by a 
narrow and stubborn egotism, unsurpassed amongst the records of 
disaster wrought by human complacency. 

Falkenhayn, Joffre, and Haig were trained soldiers who had worked 
hard to master tlieir profession. But there is no profession where 
experience and training count less in comparison with judgment and 
flair. The intervals between great wars are fortunately so consider- 
able, and in this age of restless invention the change in mechanism 
and therefore in methods is also so considerable and so rapid, that 
imagination, resource, initiative and flexibility are more essential to 
success in the vocation of the soldier than in any other. 

The battle of the Flanders mud, better and more bitterly known 
as the Battle of Passchendaele, had been put into Sir Douglas Haig’s 
tenacious brain as early as igi6. If it failed it was not for lack of tire 
most elaborate and prolonged preparations. In July, 1917, he told 
the War Cabinet that he had been preparing for it the whole year. 
Meanwhile he was impatient of any other plan. The Chantilly* 

♦ The Chantilly Conference of Generals was held on Nov. 15th, 1916. 
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proposals provided something for him to go on with^ ivhilst he was 
completing his preparations for the real campaign of the year. The 
Nivelle “ break-through ’’ ivas a crude and inconvenient rival to the 
Idanders operation. The capture of the Messines Ridge, a perfect 
attack in its way, was just a useful little preliminary to the real 
campaign, an aperitif provided by General Pliuner to stimulate the 
public appetite for the great carousal of victory which was being 
provided for us by G.H.Q. 

The Gommandcr-in-Ghief had caught fire with this idea in 1916. 
G.H.Q. had been burning with it ever since and was now red-hot. 
Even the drenching rains of August and September could not put it 
out. Fire in peat can be quenched by continuous heavy rains, but 
not if the smouldering stack is completely under cover. 

The sector of the enemy’s front which it was intended to attack, 

, and the objective which it was sought to attain, had been chosen by 
our military and naval advisers in the late atitumn of 1916. It was to 
be an operation for clearing the coast of Flanders, as a minimum 
objective. There was also the pro.spect of a break-thi'ough which 
might end in “ rollitig ” the Germans out of Belgium. Attrition was 
an afterthought of beaten Generals to explain away their defeat, and 
perhaps to extract some residue of credit out of a bad scheme badly 
handled. 

Sir Eric Geddes received orders about December, 1916, to develop 
the transport arrangements by road and rail between all the ports on 
the North-East coast and our Flanders Front with a view to carrying 
CTeat numbers of troops and vast quantities of material into that area, 
when he complained, in January, that he was short of 50,000 tons a 
week of material to carry out his orders, it was assumed by the War 
Cabinet that the urgency of his need for all that immense consign- 
ment of steel rails and road material was because he was being 
pressed by the Commander-in-Chief to perfect the arrangements for 
the spring offensive so as to enable the British Army to strike at the 
time indicated in the plan. It was discovered afterwards that most 
of the supply was required to make and improve roads and rails to 
bring up troops, ammunition, equipment and supplies for the 
Flanders attack in the late summer. He was given all the material 
and fadiities he asked for. Never has there been a single battle 
staged with such tremendous and prolonged preparations. If there- 
fore it failed, that failure is not attributable to any neglect to supply 
the High Command with all that was needful in the way of men, ^ns, 
tanks and ammunition to make and to sustain their attack, or to any 
lack of facilities for Carrying these into the sphere of action. The 
d^ised civilians did, all that could be expected from the wit, work 
and th,e devotion of maw to make the plans of the military leaders a 
success^politlcians, manufacturers, shippers, engineers, and most of 
all the humble civilians who Were called up after a few months' 
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training to face the most terrible artillery and machine-guns in the 
world in order to carry out impossible orders issued by Generals who 
had no idea what the execution of their commands actually meant. 

If theie were delays the High Command were alone responsible 
for them. The Commander-in-Chief could have broken ofl. the 
Arras attack at any time after the French had abandoned serious 
pressure on their front. That was in May. If therefore he did not 
commence his Flanders assault until practically August, it was not 
because he was delayed by any obligation to the French to persist in 
the Nivelle offensive. That had been virttially suspended three 
months before the first Passchendacle attack. 

It is difficult and confusing to trace the origin of this adventure. 
The apologists of the High Command have been known to ascribe 
the blame in the first place to the Admiralty, who were making 
urgent appeals to the Government to capture the Flemish coast in 
order to destroy the submarine nests located at so short a distance 
from vital sea routes. It is suggested that Ministers succumbed to 
naval insistence, and according to Sir William Robertson informed 
him that there was no measure to which the War Committee 
attached greater importance than the expulsion of the enemy from 
the Belgian coast and that arrangements should be made to include a 
plan of that nature in the operation of the following year,” 

The legend that politicians were responsible for constraining the 
High Command into the Passchendacle attack was revived in the late 
autumn, when it had become clear to the men engaged in actual 
operations that they were being called upon to undertake an impos- 
sible task. Brigadier-General Bakcr-Carr, who was associated at that 
time with the tanks in the battle area, in his interesting and 
revealing book, says : — 

*' To anyone familiar with the terrain in Flanders it was almost 
inconceivable that this part of the line should have been selected. 
If a careful search had been made from tlie English Channel 
to Switzerland, no more unsuitable spot could have been 
discovered. . . . 

We were told, of course, that policy rather than strategy had 
dictated it and that the C.-in-C. had been compelled, against his 
better judgment to accede to the desires of our civilian rulers. . . . 

Policy must usually dominate strategy, but on occasions circum- 
stances will arise that render political desiderata impossible <>f 
attainment. 

If there had ever been the most remote chance of achieving out 
ultimate purpose, viz. the capture of the ports used as submarine 
bases, no sacrifice would have been too great. But this remote 
chance never existed, even at the very commencement, . . 

* " From ChauHeut to Brigadier, " by Brigadicr-Gerteml Baker-Carr, Chapter 2£!rV, 
p. aa6 et sea. ‘ 
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By the time this statement was made to General Baker-Carr, 
G.H.Q. were becoming anxious to pass the responsibility for the 
whole of this insane enterprise on to other heads, cither the politicians 
who constituted the Government in London, or the French, who 
were supposed to be uiging it as a means of sparing their army. Both 
British Ministers and French Generals were strongly opposed to the 
undertaking, and conveyed their misgivings to the British Command, 

I have carefully examined all the available documents in order to 
track doivn the originator or originators of this muddy and muddle- 
headed venture. The minutes and the memoranda which I shall 
quote later on will show clearly that I resisted to the very last the 
whole project before it was ever commenced, and confidently pre- 
dicted its failure, giving reasons for my prediction. After its failure 
was beyond reasonable doubt I did my best to persuade the Generals 
to break it off. The only question therefore as far as my individual 
responsibility is concerned, is whether the initiation of this reckless 
enterprise can be laid at the door of the Asquith Government — of 
which I was a memher. The Ostend scheme had been repeatedly 
discussed as a desirability or possibility, but always turned down by 
British and French as an impracticability. At the Chantilly 
Conference of Generals in November, 1916, which settled the out- 
lines of the Allied campaign for 1917, nothing was said about a great 
Flanders offensive. Nor was it mentioned at the Paris Conference 
which ensued. But a fortnight later Sir William Robertson wrote the 
following letter to Marshal Joffre ; — 


" 1st December, 1916. 

My Dear General, 

My Government has been viewing with some anxiety the 
increase of German naval activity on the coast of Belgium, which 
clearly has for its object the interruption of communications 
between Great Britain and France. It is undoubtedly the case 
that the German Navy is learning by experience, and that, owing 
to the facilities for raiding the Channel which the possession of 
Ostend and Zeebrugge affords the enemy, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to ensure uninterrupted traffic. 

The British Admiralty consider that we must be prepared for 
still greater, activity and enterprise in this direction on the part of 
the Germans next year, and that if the enemy is left in possession 
of Ostend and Zeebrugge the threat to our communications may 
then be very serious. It is obvious that the maintenance of sea 
communication between Great Britain and France is vital to the 
successful conduct of the War on the Western Front, and in these 
circumstances my Government desire that the occupation of 
Ostend and Zeebru^e should jform one of the .objectives of the 
campaign next year. ' 
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I am accordingly instructing Sir Douglas Haig to place himself 
in communication with you with a view to this operation being 
given a place in the general plans of operations for next year, and 
to the necessary preparations being made to carry it out. 

W. Robertson. 

Son Excellence 

M. le Mar^chal Joffre.” 

Why was Sir William Robertson in such a hurry to include this 
attack " in the general plans of operations for next year ”? It had 
not been agreed to by the Cabinet. It had not even been thought 
out by the Staff at that date. Sir William Robertson saw that there 
were political changes pending. There was every prospect that men 
who were not strict communicants of the great Western Church — Mr, 
Bonar Law and I — ^might take command of affairs. The Government 
must therefore be committed in advance by a document which would 
have the validity of an Inter-Allied Military Convention. He was 
therefore in a hurry to incorporate the Flemish campaign in the 
Chantilly Pact. 

In the minutes of the proceedings of the War Committee there is 
no record which would indicate that the question was ever even 
raised during the months of November or December. As it is not 
included in any of the minutes of that Committee, the letter must 
have been the result of some informal conversations between the 
Prime Minister and Sir John Jellicoe, and aftenvards between 
Ministers. We were at the time very preoccupied with the sub- 
marine menace and the Admiralty despaired of coping with it by any 
naval methods. They were therefore anxious for a military advance 
along the Flemish coast which would capture harbours used as 
submarine bases mostly for the smaller craft. We decided to ask the 
military experts to consider the possibility of such an enterprise and 
report to us. That report never reached the Cabinet. 

There is a draft letter addressed to the C.I.G.S. prepared for Mr, 
Asquith’s signature by his direction. A personal note at the top of 
the draft states that: — 

“ It was prepared by direction of the Prime Minister for him 
to send to the C.I.G.S. as the result of a discussion, between the 
Cabinet Ministers foririing tlie War Committee, on Monday 
afternoon, 30th November. Before it was sent, however, Sir 
William Robertson stated that the matter was to be discussed 
between General Sir Douglas Haig, the First Sea Lord and C.I,C,S. 
on Thursday afternoon, j?3rd November. Consequently the Prime 
Minister decided not to send the letter. The draft, however, was 
sent to C.I.G.S, on ustnd November, for his information in 
connection with the forthcoming conference." 
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However, if the letter had been dispatched it contains no 
“ instructions ” for a military offensh'e in Flanders. Here is the 
unfinished and unsigned draft. 

“ lo. Downing Street, 

2ist November, 1916. 

After you had left the War Committee yesterday a very 
important discussion took place on the question of the submarine 
menace, and more particularly in regard to the protection of the 
routes through the Nairow Seas to France and Holland. The 
War Committee were absolutely unanimous on the very great 
desirability, if it is practicable, of some military action designed 
cither to occupy Ostend and Zeebrugge, or at least to render those 
ports useless as bases for destroyers and submarines. There tvas 
no difference of opinion on the War Committee that the submarine 
constitutes by far the most dangerous menace to the Allies at the 
present and there appears no reason to doubt that the arrange- 
ments of the Admiralty for dealing with these craft, would be 
immensely facilitated if the enemy could be deprived of these bases. 

The strain on the Admiralty in the protection of the essential 
routes in and about the Channel is at present very gi’eat, and locks 
up large numbers of craft that woula otherwise be used to deal 
with the submarine in other waters. The provision of convoy for 
transports alone requires a great number of destroyers and the 
recent decision of the Army Council to bring home 7,000 men a 
day on leave has added materially to this burden. The provision 
of escort for the ships bringing fopd from Holland makes another 
serious drain on the resources of the Admiralty, and at present 
they are unable to provide more than one convoy a week for this 
highly important service. , , . 

There is no operation of war to which the War Committee would 
attach greater importance than the successful occupation, or at 
least the deprivation to the enemy, of Ostend, and especially 
Zeebrugge, 

I desire therefore that the General Staff and the Higher Com- 
mand in France, in consultation with the Admiralty as necessary, 
shall give thf matter their closest attention and that you mil report 
lo me personally at an early date %ohat action you consider 
feasible.” 

Mr. Asquith left Office on the 7th December, and if a report was 
ever , presented to him, nothing seems to have been decided by him. 
There was no further discussion on the subject in the Asquith War 
Gointnittee, nor did the War Cabinet consider die project until June, 
■B917, , 

^ plan of operations, for a limited offensive in Flanders was sub- 
mii;t^.:";t6 Sir ,t)ouglas HCaig by General Plumerj who was <hen 
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commanding the Second Army. This dealt exclusively with a 
projected attack on the Messines-Wytschaete Ridge — an old notion 
of General Plumer’s. He planned it as an isolated operation to 
capture high ground to the east of Ypres, primarily in order to 
relieve the pressure on that fated town and salient. When the more 
ambitious project of an attack to capture the Passchendaele Ridge, 
Roulers and Thourout with a view to a converging attack on Ostend 
in order to clear the Belgian coast was suggested to him, he 
deprecated the proposal. He thought the ground unsuitable for such 
an attack and that it would be a prolonged and very costly operation. 
Headquarters tried to reassure him by suggesting that it afforded the 
chance of a surprise break-through. 

The first document issued by G.H.Q. on the idea of a great 
Flanders offensive is very significant. I wish it had envisaged not 
merely the first, but also the final reaction of Headquarters upon the 
venture. It is signed by General Kiggell, the Chief of the General 
Staff in France, 


“ G.H.Q., 

6th January, 1917. 

Second Army. 

With reference to your G.ggs, dated the lath December, 1916, 
giving your plan for offensive operations north of the river Lys, 
the Commander-in-Chief desires me to draw your attention to the 
following points with a view to re-casting the plan. 

I. The operations north of the river Lys will not take place 
until after the subsidiary British attacks elsewhere and main 
French offensive operations have been carried out. It is therefore 
to be anticipated that the enemy will have been severely handled 
and his reserves drawn away from your front before tlie attacks 
north of the Lys are launched. 

Under these circumstances it is essential that the plan should be 
based on rapid action and entail the breaking through of the 
enemy's defences on a wide front without any delay. 

The plan, as. submitted by you, indicates a sustained and 
deliberate offensive such as has been carried out recently on the 
Somme Front. In these circumstances the enemy will have time 
to bring up fresh reinforcements and construct new lines of 
defence. 

5. The object of these operations is to inflict a decisive defeat on 
the enemy and to free the Belgian epast. 

The immediate intention is , to break through the enemy 
defensive s^^tems on the approxiipate front HoooEt^TEEiisTRAATE 
with the object of securing the line RoulersTupurout* and, by, 
advancing in a north-easterly direction, to threaten the coast; 
dpfpnrf" in re'*!'.' n" ; ■ ■'Vi' v. 
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The Belgians and French will co-operate by attacking from 
Dixmude and Nieuport respectively. 

4. The operations naturally divide themselves into two sectors 
and will be organised under two separate Army commands: — 

(fl) The attack on the Messine-Wytschaete Ridge and 
Zandvoorde, with the object of forming the defensive flank for 
the decisive attack, will be carried out by the Southern Army. 

(b) The decisive attack, from the approximate front Hooge- 
Steenstraate with objective Roulers and Thourout, will be 
executed by the Northern Army. It is essential that this attack 
should be carried out with the least possible delay. The 
Belgians will co-operate by attacking from Dixmude in the 
direction of Clercken and Zarren. 

5. Will you please submit your plans by the 31st January, 
giving your recommendations as to how these operations should be 
carried out. 

The scheme should include: — 

(a) Your recommendations as to the point of junction 
between, and the areas allotted to, the two attacking armies. 

(&) Your estimated requirements in divisions, guns, and tanks, 
assuming that a total of ten Corps Headquarters will be allotted 
for the operations. 

(c) Any further railway construction you may consider 
necessary. 

L. E. Kiggell, Lieut.-General, 

Chief of the General Staff.” 

On the 15th January, G.H.Q. sent the following note to the Second 
Army. — 


"Method of Execution of Attacks and Timings : — 

The very great superiority in numbers, and it is hoped, in 
quality, of troops which we may reasonably anticipate, provides 
what must be the underlying idea of the operations, ue., to break 
through the enemy’s trench system and get to open fighting with 
the least possible delay so as to defeat the troops immediately 
axiailable before they can be reinforced. The depth of the enemy’s 
trench system is not so great as to preclude the hope of doing this 
were observation of the rear lines available. This lack of observa- 
tion is undoubtedly the great obstacle to the achievement of a rapid 
break-through, and the most effective way of overcoming it is the 
employment of as large a itumber of tanks as is found possible as a 
result of the reconnaissance now being carried out." 
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These documents were never shown to me or to any of my col- 
leagues. The promised report on the project never materialised 
until the summer, although we had been committed by the incorpora- 
ation of the project, without our knowledge, in the Chantilly plan 
of campaign for igi^. 

It is very important to observe that at that date G.H.Q. in France 
la,id down several essential conditions and criteria of success, (i) 
That there must be not only great but “very great” superiority 
in numbers and perhaps quality on our side; (3) That before the 
operation began the enemy should be drawn away from the British 
Front before the attacks north of the Lys were launched; (3) That 
it must be in the nature of a surprise to the enemy, that he shall not 
receive such notification of the impending attack as would enable 
him to bring up his reserves before the British Army could break 
through his lines of defence; (4) That it must be a clean break- 
through and not a giinding operation like that of the Somme; 
(5) That it was dependent on the employment of a large number of 
tanks as a means of overcoming difficulties. These were regarded 
by the High Command in January as conditions precedent to success. 

When the attack was made later on, none of these conditions were 
possible or even contemplated. By July the whole character of the 
operation had been changed, and all the conditions which, in 
January, Sir Douglas Haig had stipulated as being essential to success, 
had been eliminated. Unfortunately, before these changes took 

E lace, “ the plan ” had been set up and enshrined at G.H.Q., and it 
ecame an impiety to doubt its infallibility. 

Sir William Robertson always took the line that the Asquith 
Government had given him definite instructions to undertake a 
campaign for clearing the Flanders coast. It was his way of casting 
the responsibility for whatever happened on to the shoulders of 
others — preferably, the politicians. That was one of the politician's 
utilities. He could findf men, munitions and money for the Generals 
and take the blame for the way they were misspent. 

It had been stipulated by the War Committee in 1916 that the 
military experts should report to them after they had concluded their 
examination of the idea of an operation to clear the Flemish coast. 
Such “ instructions ” as were g^ven by the Asquith Government 
were orders to report. The fact that such a report was never sub- 
mitted before June, 1917, may be due to the final plans not having 
been settled before that date. That, however, did not prevent 
preparations on the most tremendous scale being made from 
December onwards. They were revised and re-revised. Not one of 
the various plans or proposals was brought to the notice of the War 
Committee until June, 1917. . 

But even if it were conceivable (and it certainly is, mot) that my - 
predecessor lad, without any decisive consultation with his colleagues,, 
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without giving them a hint of what he was doing, without any 
examination of the military possibilities, and not only without a 
plan, but without any preliminary survey of the ground by experts, 
given I'andom instructions to the Chief of the Stalf to undertake a 
vast campaign on the most unsuitable ground, circumstances had 
changed so completely since then that it was imperative that there 
should be a reconsideration of this rash enterprise. By the summer 
all the conditions of success laid down by the General Staff had 
disappeared. There were two outstanding events which had sub- 
stantially modified the military position and made a great offensive 
by the Allies on the West a less feasible operation. The Russian 
Revolution and the grave trouble in the Frencli Army had effected 
a complete metamorphosis in the po.ssibilities of a great offensive 
against the Germans. The military power of our great Ally in the 
East was disintegi’ating. Russia could no longer be depended upon 
for effective attack. We ivere getting less assured day by day of her 
reliability and of her capacity for resistance, let alone attack. The 
Russian Revolution ^vas saturated with pacifism. Its inspiration and 
most popular .slogan was “ Peace.” The Russian jjeasants and 
workers passionately desired the fighting to be brought to an end. 
They were not particularly concerned about terms. They had 
endured enough sacrifice at the behest of incompetent authority. 
They did not mean to put up with it any longer. The pacifist spirit 
had permeated the trenches and it was a matter of considerable doubt 
whether the Russian troops could be relied upon to do any more 
serious and sustained fighting until the Revolution had settled down. 
Whether Russia tvould even then prosecute the War with increased 
vigour or patch up a separate peace, no one could foretell. The 
Germans knew the situation on that front better than anyone, for 
there were interchanges of civility between soldiers on both sides. 
But men who are under the influence of the revolutionary temper 
are uncertain in their action; one day friendly, the next day they 
may be ferocious. The Germans could not therefore feel quite certain 
that these fever-stricken waraiors now resting quietly in the opposing 
trenches might not be seized with a sudden delirium, and if they did, 
whether they would turn on their old officers or fling themselves 
madly on their old foes. Consequently, until peace was concluded, 
the German High Command could not aliandon their defences or 
attenuate their line beyond the margin of possibilities. But they 
were safe in permitting a considerable diminution in their full 
establishment on that front and in reducing the quality of their 
troops to a certain extent. Thus they could and did transfer some of 
the, best and freshest to the Western Front and substitute for them 
divisions exhausted in great battles in the West without filling them 
up tp full strength. Their best fighting material and their reserves 
were thus available for the West. The tmcert»intte<’. nf the Riv^-sian 
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situation were so great that it would be the height ol imprudence to 
commit the British Aimy to a sustained oiEensive on the assumption 
that Russia could be iclied upon eftectively to liold up the Germans 
on the Eastern Front 

The Cabinet Coinniittec on War Policy, which was engaged in a 
caieful examination of the military position, diew the deduction 
trom their leview ot the Russian situation that: — 

(a) It would not be prudent to base our plans on any increase 
in the Russian military effort this year; 

(&) The possibility could not be dismissed that Russia might 
refuse to continue the War through the coming winter, either 
because the Government insisted on making a sepaiate peace, or 
because the soldiers refused to remain in the trenches. 

A more disturbing element was the state of the French Army. 



CHAPTER Lxni (continued) 

THE CAMPAIGN OF THE MUD: PASSCHENDAELE 

5. THE CONDITION OF THE FRJENCH ARMY AND CONSEQUENT CHANGE 

IN FRENCH STRATEGY 

A FORTNIGHT after the Nivelle attack there was a perceptible 
slackening in the French offensive. This enabled the Germans to 
strengthen their forces opposite the British Army, which was pressing 
its attacks with an incessant and as we know now, with an insensate 
fury. The limit of possible victory had already been reached and 
neglected weeks ago. If the French for any reason had decided to 
ease off, they ought to have informed their Allies of their intention 
and of the cause. Their excuse is the confusion of counsel as between 
Chantilly and Paris which followed the great disappointment. At 
Sir Douglas Haig’s pi-essing request I went over to Paris with him and 
Sir William Robertson to urge the French to keep up the attack on 
their section whilst we were, in accordance with the French plan, 
pressing the enemy on our sector. I met the French Ministers and 
Generm P6tain, who had virtually succeeded Nivelle as the head 
of the French Army. They offered no explanation of the sudden 
abatement of French effort. To all our appeals that the combined 
offensive should be continued, we received a favourable response 
from the Ministers. But P6tain was strangely reserved. When the 
committee adjourned he came to me in the corridor and in a half- 
chaffing tone he said : “ I suppose you think I can’t fight.” I replied ; 
” No, General, with your record I could not make that mistake, but 
1 am certain that for some reason or other you won’t fight." He did 
not answer, but passed it off with a good-humoured smile. My reply 
to General P^tain shows the impression that interview left on my 
mind. 

As to the state of the French Army, the terrible strain it had under- 
gone for three years— a continual stress of horror which was beyond 
human endurance— at last broke the discipline of the finest army 
ever sent to the battlefield by one of the most fearless and valiant races 
the world has ever seen. No race in Europe has engaged in more 
incessant fitting. Amongst the peoples of the earth none is more 
patriotic. Therefore no ordinary shock or infirmity of spirit would 
account for the sudden defection of French troops. For the first time 
tor over three years there was a muffied crack in the indomitable 
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front presented by Frenchmen to their redoubtable foe. It was not 
the snap of pusillanimity, but of resentment. They were filled with 
righteous indignation at the way in which they had been mishandled 
by their leaders. They had been sent to face death when, owing to 
a variety of unexpected events, every counsel of prudence ought to 
have restrained their Commanders from giving the order. 

It is true that they had lost more heavily and gained less in territory 
and captures of guns and prisoners in carrying out Joffre’s hopeless 
offensives, but this time there were circumstances whicli differentiated 
their failure from all other attempts. It came at the end of a series 
of fatuous attacks of exactly the same kind, all repelled and all ending 
in appalling slaughter of devoted men. Survivors and substitutes 
had been assured over and over again by their Generals that this 
plan differed essentially from that which had been pursued and had 
ended in such futile massacres at Artois, Champagne, and the Somme. 
The same inducement was tendered to Lord Milner and myself by 
M. Briand at the Rome Conference when he urged us to accept 
the Nivelle offensive. M. Briand assured us that General Nivellc 
reported that the German forces had, to a considerable extent, been 
used up, and th%t they were not nearly so tliick on the ground as they 
used to be. He pointed out that there was considerable difference 
betwen the character of the enemy’s troops now and in the early part 
of the War. Formerly, all the enemy troops consisted of troupes dtf 
choc, but now only a portion of the enemy’s forces could be regarded 
as such. Hence, in most parts of the line we should find rather 
mediocre troops opposed to us. Besides, the new offensive would be 
entirely different in method from those hitherto attempted. That 
was the solemn warranty of Nivelle and his Staff and we were all 
anxious to believe it. The soldiers who had to take the personal risks 
accepted the assurance in all confidence and it gave them reneived 
courage. 

But as soon as the troops went over the top they found that they 
had to pass through exactly the same experiences as those to which 
they had been subjected in the discredited offensives of the past few 
years — ^machine-guns playing upon their crumbling ranks from 
positions which had not been touched by tlieir artillery — a feiv 
kilometres of captured wilderness littered with dead and wounded 
comrades — a break-through as remote as ever — the enemy still 
entrenched behind a line of impregnable earthworks. That had 
happened before under Joffre. They were promised faithfully that 
it would never occur again-y-and here it had happened. Added to 
this is the fact that the actual losses, great as they were, were at first 
grossly exaggerated by apprehensive rumours, and that the arrange- 
ments for the wounded had been badly bungled. After the repulse 
the troops were at first just sullen and discontented, but there was - 
no actual outbreak of insubordination. Gradually tfic disquietirig 
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facts as to the conditions under which the offensive was launched 
percolated down to the trenches. It became known that there had 
been serious dissensions amongst tlie Generals before the attack: that 
some of the more experienced amongst them opposed the attack 
altogether, and predicted that in tire circumstances success was im- 
possible. It also became known that the plans had either by 
misadventure or treachery fallen into the hands of the enemy in time 
for him to readjust his dispositions for defence and that the High 
Command were fully cognisant of that fact, but that, nevertheless, 
they persisted in carrying out an operation the details of which were 
fully in the possession of their foes — and that without changing the 
tactics in any particular. The troops felt they had been fooled and 
sold and their comrades butchered. There was a wrangle of Generals 
tvhich passed down through their Staffs to the fighting .soldiers in the 
trenches. When politicians joined in the excited disputations and 
the rival strategies of these Generals became a political issue, the poor 
infantry, who were the designated victims of blundering generalship, 
felt that as they were immediately concerned they also had a right to 
take sides and to protest in their own way. Cami^s were placarded 
with notices declaring the intention of the soldiers to refuse to go 
back again to the trenches, Avhilst their fellmvs were earning 15 to 
20 francs a day, working in safety in the factories. A battalion 
ordered to the front refused to proceed aud dispersed into a wood. 
Soldiers coming home on leave sang the Internationale in the trains 
and demanded peace. Mutinies occurred in 16 different Army Corps, 
the mutineers alleging that they had been sacrificed by treacherous 
or inefficient Generals. A force of 15,000 Russians which had been 
sent to France to fight on the Western Front, openly revolted and had 
to be bombarded by artillery fire into surrender. A number of young 
infantrymen marched through the streets of a French toira “ baa- 
ing ” like sheep to indicate that they were being driven like lambs to 
the slaughter. The ominous symptoms which preceded the Russian 
Revolution, and later on the German, appeared in the French Ai’my 
in 1917. The French Government dealt promptly and prudently 
with a situation which, tactlessly handled, might have ended in a 
complete collapse of the French resistance. General Nivello was 
dismissed and General Pdtain, who was known to the troops to have 
opposed the peccant offensive, was made Commander-in-Chief. The 
measures he adopted to still the mutiny and to restore discipline to 
the French Army were a triumph of wise leadership.' He took the 
soldiers into his confidence, talked to them, assured them there would 
be no more “ great offensives ■’ of the Somme and the Chemin dcs 
Dames types, and appealed to their patriotism to defend tile integrity 
and security of the land they loved. He promised them relaxations 
ini the matter of leave and improvements in their conditions behind 
tfie linifes:; These promises he took immediate steps to redeem.' He 
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also administered final punishment to some o£ the leaders of the 
mutiny, but those upon ^isrhom sentence of death was actually carried 
out were comparatively few. By such means discipline was restored. 
The French Army, as it proved later on, was as capable as ever of 
defending French soil against attack by the enemy, but it was quite 
evident to any observer that it could not be depended upon to 
attempt any attacks on the German entrenchments on a grand scale — 
certainly not for some months to come. The French Army and the 
French nation, having suffered so severely owing to the swaggering 
garrulity of its High Command and of the host of soldiers and 
civilians who were given its indiscriminate confidence, now imposed 
a reticence and a secretiveness which effectively succeeded in with- 
holding these disquieting incidents for some time, not only from their 
foes but also from their friends. For days after the outbreak, nothing 
was known outside the French military zone as to what had happened. 
Information on the subject was then imparted to our G.H.Q. The 
Germans never discovered the fact for weeks. Had they done so, 
they would certainly have taken steps to profit by the disaffection in 
the French lines in order to crumple up their most formidable mili- 
tary foe. When the news ultimately reached German Headquarters, 
great counter-attacks were laun^ed upon the entrenchments 
captured by the French, but by that time French discipline, and to a 
large extent French morale, had been sufiiciently restored for defen- 
sive purposes, and the attacks were repulsed with heavy losses. 

The British Army was represented at French Headquarters by Sir 
Henry Wilson. British Ministers had no direct communication with 
him. Such news as he gathered was carefully filtered at the War 
Office ere it reached the Cabinet. We only saw such intelligence from 
the French side as was good for us to read. Our Ambassador was ill, 
so we were not kept fully posted through the Foreign Office. When 
I met P^tain in May he told me nothing of his trouble with the 
troops. Neither did French Ministers convey any hint of anxieties 
about the state of the Army. French and British Generals had a 
professional loyalty to each other which prevented them from giving 
any infoimation to the politicians of either country which the soldiers 
of that country were anxious to keep from their ears. We heard 
echoes of the chatter that filled the estaminets of France, but we were 
told not to listen to that pernicious gossip. 

British Headquarters at home and in France carefully kept to 
themselves the information conveyed to them, and it did not reach 
the ears of British Ministers for some time after the Commander-in- 
Chief and Sir William Robertson had been acquainted with the facts. 
Even then the full extent of the mutiny was not known. And British 
G.H.Q. discredited the confidential information officially given to 
them by French G.H.Q., as it was accompanied by an intimation that 
the French Army could not be depended upon to Undertake . any. 

vr»r. It — rt 
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further great olfensive opei-ations until 1918. Our Generals affected 
to be convinced that the French were exaggerating the depth and 
dimensions of the trouble in order to pass the rest of the fighting on 
to the British Army until the Americans came in, or in order to 
induce the British Army to take up more of the line. This was an 
unfair and somewhat discreditable imputation against honourable 
men. Foch and P^tain were both men of staunch integrity, upright 
and straightforward in all their dealings. They were both opposed 
to the Flanders offensive on its merits and said so before it began. 
They never approved of it. All that Ministers knew apart firom 
rumours was that there had been trouble in the French Army. How 
much was known by Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson? 
They certainly knew that General Petain, the Cominander-in-Chief 
of the French Army, and General Foch, who was the chief militaiy 
adviser of the French Government, after full consideration of all the 
factors of the situation, had completely changed the views held at 
Chantilly as to the Allied strategy on the Western Front during the 
year 1917, and that they were now in favour of waiting for the 
Americans, meanwhile confining Allied activities on the Western 
Front to limited offensives. But Sir Douglas Haig gave the impres- 
sion to the War Committee that the French Generals still approved 
of the launching of a great campaign on the Flemish coast, which 
certainly could not be characterised as a limited offensive. That 
implication was not even approximately accurate, and our military 
advisers knew it. On that point the evidence is overwhelming. 

What was the new plan which the French High Command had 
irrevocably decided upon with the full approval of their Govern- 
ment? It is sec forth by M. Painlevd, who was then Minister of War, 
in his revealing book, " Comment fai nomme Foch et Petain,” He 
glosses over the troubles in the French Army: patriotic Frenchmen 
ever since the mutinies have done tlieir best to suppress the record of 
this weakness to which the intrepid spirit of French youth temporarily 
succumbed. There is no need for their reticence. The reputation 
of the Army that held Verdun against the overwhelming artillery of 
the Teuton, and for eight months, shell-hole by shell-hole, fought to 
retain every metre of the charred plateau in French hands, is too well 
established to be shaken by an outbreak due to just exasperation at 
the bungling use made of their valour by rash leadership. The fact 
remains that the dominant element in the change of policy was that 
the nerve of the troops was completely rattled, and that they could not 
be trusted for some months to carry out any military plan which 
would involve a sustained attack upon the German entrenchments in 
France- 

,M.,Painlevd attributes the transformation in the strategic ideas of 
the French High Command to three facts: the unreliability of 
Russia^ with the. imminent prospect of a complete collapse on t hai- 
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front, and the promise of the Americans to have a million men in the 
fighting line in France by the summer of igi8. As he puts it, 
“ Russian power was waning from day to day and America was not 
with us.” The third reason was the need for improving the equip- 
ment of the French Army before launching another extensive attack 
on the German fortresses. This last explanation of the change in the 
French military view as to the conditions of a successful offensive has 
a special interest now that we are considering the essentials of 
disarmament. It had a personal interest for me, as I was largely 
responsible for the artillery policy adopted by the British Army. I 
concentrated on heavy cannon of the howitzer type. The French took 
a different line. 

A belated examination of the comparative strength of the rival 
armies on the Western Front had revealed to the French the fact that 
in numbers the Allied troops had only a slight superiority, w'hereas 
in guns of a heavy calibre, in bombing aeroplanes and in poison gas 
the enemy had a definite superiority. 

Until the Battle of the Chemin des Dames enforced the warning of 
Verdun, the French were devoting far too much of their manufactur- 
ing strength to the output of ammunition, especiaHy of the lighter 
kind, and too little to the manufacture of heavy guns. A curious 
vanity impelled them to build up pyramids of excessive ammunition, 
the sight and record of which gave great pleasure to Parliamentary 
Committees which love to feast on statistics. M. Albert Thomas, who 
knew his committee men well, gorged them with prodigious figures 
of output. Fie made them multi-millionaires with field-gun ammu- 
nition, but the priesthood of the soixante-quinze would not give him 
the opportunity, of which he was the man to make the best use, 
to manufacture in sufficient numbers the heavy guns and 
howitzers which, whilst they would have the effect of reducing 
the number of the output, would have raised the French artillery to 
an equality in power with the Germans. The fact of German super- 
iority in this respect had been either unknown to both the British 
and French High Commands or carefully withheld by them from 
their respective Governments. Why should they have done so? Was 
it that the Army leaders had not yet fully comprehended the , extent 
to which this was a war of machinery? Or was it because men with a 

g lan, in their eagerness to try it, are apt to overlook facts that do not 
t in with its execution, and these men knew that a revelation of 
Allied inferiority in equipment on the Western Front would have 
led to a postponement of their offensive? 

Joffre, during the Battle of the Somme, had his attention called to 
the French weakness in howitzers, and his visit to me at Cavan's 
Headquarters in September, 1916, was prompted by a desire to secure 
50 of our six-inch howitzers for use on the French Front. But 
were utterly inadequate to make up the deficiency-. ; l 
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It had been assumed that the disparity discovered during the 
Battle of Verdun between the German and French heavy calibres had 
since been made up. The inquiries instituted after the Ghemin dcs 
Dames revealed the disquieting fact that the German heavy artillery 
ivas still superior. That had something to do with damping down 
the eagerness for attack, 'ivliich constituted the main impulse of 
French strategical teaching. Both Petain and Foch were now, 
according to M. Painleve, “ in view of the state of their divisions, 
denouncing the dangerous folly of a great general offensive, a few 
months after that of i6th April,” and M. Painlev^ adds significantly 
that France “ should be grateful to her two great commanders who, 
by their resolute patience, saved their armies from the fate which 
befell those of LudendorfI in 1918.” 

According to M. Painleve ‘s testimony. Generals Foch and Petain 
had decided, after a careful review of all the salient facts of the 
military position in the early summer of 1917, upon the following 
policy. 1 quote his words : — 

" The million American soldiers promised us, guaranteed our 
definite superiority of effectives for 1st July, 1918. 

Four great manufacturing programmes were to guarantee us for 
the same date a definite superiority in munitions ; — 

1. The output of fighting aeroplanes, followed by a pro- 
gramme for bombing aeroplanes, would make us masters of the 
air; 

K. The output of heavy artillery, which would double our 
numbers of heavy guns; 

3. An order for 5,500 small tanks (followed by a supplemen- 
tary order for 500) : it was the clear vision of Petain which was 
responsible for ordering these in spite of the advice of many staff 
ofiicers; 

4. An enormous order for poison gas and smoke shells. The 
latter were to form a cloud in front of the tanks. As for the 
poison gas shells, the Germans had, at the Battle of Verdun, 
shown us the formidable and lasting effect of ‘ yperite ' shells, 
which rendered the artillery preparations and counter-bombard- 
ments much more effective. . . . 

These programmes were inspired by the painful lessons of 16 th 
April; the necessity for the mastery of the air, for the means to 
desnroy underground trenches and pill-boxes, for protection 
against machine-guns by tanks, for rapid preparations in case of 
surprise, etc. . . 

This outline of what he calls the " long-dated ” military policy was 
to be supplemented by an economic policy which would involve the 
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pooling o£ cereals amongst the Allies, the rationing of France in 
minerals and a “ hermetical blockade ” of the enemy. Attention was 
to be diverted to the enemy front in the Balkans as “an essential 
clement of victory." General Petain had in May suggested a com- 
bined offensive in Italy as an alternative to persisting with the Nivellc 
scheme. This idea was not pressed for reasons which I deal with 
later on. The Petain-Foch policy was placed before the milita^ 
mission of the Senate whose President was M. Clemenceau. After its 
examination had been concluded by that body, M. Clemenceau 
summed up the views of the Commission by saying: "Very well. 
We must hold on for a year. In a year there will be a million 
Americans in France and we can advance." Clemenceau was opposed 
throughout to the Flanders offensive. But he did not interfere, as 
our Generals were so intent on the enterprise. Thus the French 
dropped the policy of the great offensive and substituted the strategy 
of what Henry Wilson whimsically called “ squatting and pulling 
faces at the Boche,” until the Americans arrived. 

A report prepared by Sir Henry Wilson, as liaison officer between 
French Headquarters and ours, was laid before the War Policy 
Committee by the C.I.G.S. Sir Henry Wilson admits in his diary 
that the Petain and Foch plan had been imparted to him and also the 
Petain and Foch view as to the projected offensive in Flanders. There 
is no reference to this important information in the report he pre- 
pared for the War Policy Committee after consultation with Sir 
Douglas Haig. According to Sir Henry Wilson’s diary. General Foch 
was definitely opposed to the Haig strategy in Flanders. Brigadier- 
General Gharteris, Haig's biographer, who was at the time the chief 
of Haig’s Intelligence Staff, says that Pdtain believed that all prospect 
of breaking through on the Western Front should be abandoned for 
the year and “ that the British as well as the French Armies should 
confine their fighting to small operations with limited objectives."* 
This information was withheld from the Cabinet. 

All Charteris’ extravagant reports as to German losses, German 
morale, broken German divisions, German shortage of ammunition, 
and generally, as to the gradual fading away of the German might, 
were passed on to the Cabinet, but we were never put in possession 
of this expression of P^tain’s opinion. The fact that the French 
Commander gave his approval to the Flanders attack was communi- 
cated to the War Cabinet, but the essential fact, of which G.H.Q. 
were cognisant, that Petain and Foch disapproved of that attack, was 
withheld. 

Petain had made it quite clear to Wilson as the liaison officer 
between British and French Headquarters that he disapproved of 
Haig’s Flanders campaign. Here are extracts from Wilson’s diary' on, , 
this point: — 

* " Field-Marahal Earl Haig," by Brigadier-General Charteris, p, 360:' • i 'V/;,..-'.?® 
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11th May; “ Went to see Pdtain. • . . He is opposed to Haig’s 
plans of attack. . , . He is opposed to big attacks, and favours 
small fronts and great depths.” 

On 19th May, Pdtain repeated to Wilson his objections to the Haig 
project: — 

'' He told, vie that, in his opinion, Haig’s attack towards Ostend 
was certain to fail, and that his effort to disengage Ostend and 
Zeebrugge was a hopeless one" 

Petain promised Wilson to make his position and his plans abso- 
lutely clear to Haig when he met him. He seems to have redeemed 
this promise immediately and thereby caused great offence to the 
British Commander-in-Cliief. 

In spite of his conviction that the Flanders attack was a mistake, 
Petain nevertheless, when Haig persisted in his scheme, gave both 
his approval and loyal support to the utmost which was compatible 
with his own duty to the shaken Army he was coaxing back to 
strength. He agreed to take over a small portion of the British line 
and to co-operate with two minor attacks at Verdun and Chemin des 
Dames, and ultimately he was able to give directions for a small 
French force under General Anthoine to co-operate with the British 
in Flanders itself. The Petain limited offensives were highly success- 
ful. They took the Germans by surprise and achieved their 
objectives. They were not of the ruptural type. They were local in 
their character and were intended to be local in their results; the 
Germans assessed them at their true purpose and did not shift any 
great reserves to the attacked quarter for a counter-offensive. With 
these exceptions the fighting on the Western Front for the remainder 
of igiy resolved itself into a desperate duel between the British and 
Germans, in which almost every effective German division on the 
Western Front was successfully engaged by the British. Neverthe- 
less the German Front was never broken, and the British attack 
failed to achieve even its first objective line. 

As to Foch, he was even more emphatic in his objection to the 
Flanders offensive. Writing in his diary on I'/th May, Wilson says 
that “ Foch was also anxious to know whether our Admiralty insisted 
upon Ostend and Zeebrugge being taken." 

General Gallwell, Sir Henry Wilson’s biographer, commenting on 
this entry in Wilson’s diary, says : — 

" This was a point that Wilson appreciated, for he was beginning 
to doubt whether, in view of the likelihood that the Germans 
would bring strong forces across from the Eastern Front consequent 
(m the. rapid deterioration in ^Russian belligerent potential ties 
that WM setting in, Haig’s plan for recovering the Belgian littoral 
Would prove feasible.” 
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When Haig, in spite of the doubts expressed by French Generals 
as to the wisdom of his venture, insisted upon launching his great 
campaign, Foch, according to Wilson : — 

“ wanted to know who it was who wanted Haig to go on* a duck’s 
march through the inundations to Ostend and Zeebrugge.’ He 
thinks the whole thing futile, fantastic and dangerous, and I con- 
fess I agree, and always have. ... So Foch is entirely opposed to 
this enterprise, Jellicoe notwithstanding.” 

Early in June the British Army in France was given a practical 
lesson in the difficulty which P^tain would experience in affording 
them any effective aid in a great offensive policy. It had been agreed 
between the British and French Commanders that when Plumer was 
about to launch his attack on the Messines Ridge, the French should, 
in order to divert German attention and reserves, make an attack on 
some part of their front. This operation was to come off on 10th 
June. On snd June General Deoeney had a conference with Sir 
Douglas Haig at which the latter was informed that the attack by the 
French must be cancelled because the morale of the troops was such 
that it could not be carried out. 

Wilson, in the comment he makes on this cancellation, in his diary 
on 4th June, says : — 

” This endorses and underlines all that I have been saying for 
the last month or more, and I think, and hope, that it will finally 
dispose of Haig’s idea of taking Ostend and Zeebrugge."* 

Why was it that things which Wilson, as liaison officer, had been 
saying for the last month or more to his military superiors, were never 
passed on to the Cabinet? And why was it that it was all omitted 
in a report, prepared by him after consultation with Haig, which 
aimed at inducing the Cabinet to accept a plan which Wilson 
thought, in agreement with Foch, was "futile, fantastic and 
dangerous?” 

How the grave character of the mutinies in the French Army was 
deliberately minimised will be demonstrated by an extract from 
General Wilson’s report to us. 

“ The condition of the Army is still good, wonderfully good 
considering all that it has gone through, but there are signs of 
unrest here and there which, though not yet serious, make me 
anxious for a long future. . . 

Nothing is said in the Wilson Report of the mutinies and seditious 
demonstrations. Were they not serious? We only heard from inde- 
pendent sources vague rumours of what had happened amongst the 

* " Field-Maxshal Sir Henry 'Wilson,” liy Major-General Sir C. E. Callwell, 

Vol, I. p. 359. 
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troops, and of Petain’s promise to the troops that there would be no 
more Champagne, Somme or Chemin des Dames offensives. 

General Wilson further states in this Report that : — 

“ The Committee have received information of a serious case of 
disaffection in one regiment of the French Army, though General 
Petain is understood to be satisfied that he has the trouble in 
hand. The most disturbing symptom, however, of the weakening 
of the French Army is that General Petain was reluctantly com- 
pelled to relinquish the offensive operation he agi'eed to undertake 
in concert with the British attack on the Messines Ridge. . . .” 

These paragraphs would not give us any idea of the dimensions 
and character of the outbreaks, e.g., how the mutinies were spread 
over 1 6 Army Corps. Wilson does say that : — 

“nobody who knows the French Army of to-day — that is, the 
younger men in it, those who do the most of the fighting, will say 
it is as fine an instrument now as it was last autumn." 

He suggests, however, that the real weakness is not so mucli in the 
Army as behind the lines : — 

“ The collapse of Russia has hit France very hard. For years and 
years before this war France built all her hopes on Russia, lent her 
vast sums of money to prepare herself for the War, and, therefore, 
the fall of Russia has come as a much greater shock to the French, 
than it has to us. . . . 

France is tired; the country is being governed by a set of men 
which does not contain, in my opinion, a single man of outstanding 
ability, of broad, far-seeing and statesmanlike views nor of personal 
character and prestige which might be claimed as a national asset. 

The countrywomen of France — the real mainstay of the country 
— are tired. They dread more heavy losses, they are frightened of 
greater taxation, they can no longer work their little farms and 
their little businesses as they could during the first three years of 
the War, partly because they are tired and disheartened, and partly 
because labour gets less and less available, and money more and 
more scarce. . . . 

In short, France is beginning to die away. I believe, if we and 
America know how to handle her, she will still go through the 
War to a victorious end, and in brighter times she will still be 
capable of feats of arms which at this moment are quite out of her 
power to achieve. Without being at all desperate the condition of 
France is serious, and she merits, and must receive, the utmost 

sympathy and the greatest possible assistance ”* 

* Heport to dated 6th 
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Wilson used this information, not in order to impress upon the 
Committee the futility of the Flanders campaign without active 
French support, but in order to persuade them that it was necessary 
for us to win striking military successes in order to keep France in 
the War. But he never hints at the conclusion he had come to that 
these successes were not to be won in the direction or on the lines 
planned by Haig, and he carefully suppresses his information as to 
the conviction of the French military leaders that the Haig plan was 
doomed to fail. In fact, the document was dearly prepared in con- 
cert with the British Staff to influence the War Committee to go 
forward with the plan of G.H.Q. for a great campaign in the North 
without regard to the change in essential conditions. It was subtly 
contrived to tell us enough to justify a strong offensive by the British 
Army without revealing any of the facts that might lead us to turn 
down the Flanders scheme. 

How came it that this eminent soldier, who was specially charged 
with the duty of act^uiring all intelligence as to French movements, 
opinions and conditions which had a bearing on the conduct of the 
War by Britain, should have deemed it compatible with his highly 
responsible position to withhold from the Government, on the eve of 
an important decision by them, vital information that had actually 
been imparted to him as the liaison officer of the British Array ? The 
story of the preparation of the memorandum which he submitted 
to the War Committee is told by his own biographer. 

On his way to England Wilson was invited to stay at G.H.Q. at 
Blondecques, Haig’s headquarters. Before he went there he ” felt 
misgivings ” and " was somewhat troubled as to the possible issue of 
the contest." Haig, however, seems to have soothed his anxious spirit. 
Wilson says : — 

" He was most nice to me, begged me to do something with my 
‘ great brains,’ and said that there was always a bed and a welcome 
at his headquarters for me." 

Wilson then hinted that he was on the look out for employment. 
Haig answered that: — 

“ He knew it well, that he trusted me absolutely, and that I had 
been invaluable to him and so on. So we parted." 

This was from Haig who, as all knew, distrusted Wilson through 
and through. 

Having by these means dispelled Wilson’s doubts, Haig proceeded 
to explain to Wilson that the War Cabinet was opposed to the plans 
of G.H.Q. for the Flanders offensives, and he urged, him to give these, 
plans his support when he was called before the War Cabinet on 
anival in London. 

Vni TT — 
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The biographer says that \Vilson came back to England after the 
interview feeling that a special responsibility had been imposed upon 
him in connection with the contemplated offensive on a great scale 
to be undertaken by the British Expeditionary Forces. The memo- 
randum he wrote for the Cabinet as the result of tnis wangling visit 
to G.H.Q. shows that he discharged that responsibility by toning 
doivn some facts and entirely suppressing others which starkly 
revealed might have frightened the War Committee into vetoing an 
attack which he himself was convinced would fail. 

Thus, although the French vieiv was communicated to our military 
chiefs, it was not passed on to tlie Cabinet. 



CHAPTER Lxra (continued) 

THE CAMPAIGN OF THE MUD: PASSCHENDAELE 

5. DISCUSSIONS WITH THE GOVERNMENT ON THE POLICY OF THE 

FLANDERS OFFENSIVE 

In May, Sir Douglas Haig undertook a limited oftensive with a 
view to capturing the Messincs Ridge. That he called the First Phase 
in his campaign. The greater operation was only intended to take 
place “ several weeks later and would not be carried out unless the 
situation were sufficiently favourable for it when the time came.” 

The Messines attack was left to General Plumer. He prepared the 
plan with his usual care, thoroughness and caution. The idea, as I 
have already mentioned, was originally his. The whole ground had 
been thoroughly observed, surveyed and registered under the direc- 
tion of General Harington, one of the outstanding Staff Officers of 
the War. It is not too much to say that had he been at G.H.Q., 
Passchendaele would never have become one of the blackest horrors 
of history. One special feature of the Messines attack was the 
elaborate undermining of the German advanced positions. For 
months companies of men had been burrowing under the German 
advanced positions. Nothing was left to chance, Plumer believed 
not only in the possibility of making an effective attack on the 
Messines Ridge, but in the advantage which would be gained by 
the garrison of the Ypres salient through securing possession of the 
high ground on the right from which the German artillery poured 
their deadly missiles on our trenches and commimications, every part 
of which was under their observation. But Plumer wished to treat 
it as an isolated operation and not as part of a general offensive in 
Flanders. To this last he was opposed, although the War Committee 
were not informed of his doubts. For reasons which the event 
revealed he did not believe in the feasibility of an attack on a great 
scale in that area and at that time. Although later on he carried 
out the particular operation that was entrusted to him in the attack 
on tire Passchendaele-Staden Ridge with skill and success, he was 
never convinced of the wisdom of this particular campaign. In fact, 
the more he saw of the ground, the more rooted became his aversion 
to the whole plan. When I met him in Paris in November, on his 
way to tJtke command of the British Army in Italy, he told me that , 
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he was delighted to get away from that “ terrible mud.” He put the 
Messines attack in a totally different category. The position was one 
which had an important tactical value for the British Army in that 
area. It was a life-saving operation, for the Ypres salient was a death- 
trap. Moreover, the Ridge could be captured entirely in the course 
of a single attack, and the success could be rendered very much less 
costly because the element of surprise would be introduced thi'ough 
the springing of the mines under the German trenches. 

The Messines attack was a clean victory, in the sense that it was 
a victory without any qualification or reserve. The objectives — the 
real objectives — ^were attained up to the last entrenched ruin and 
concrete machine-gun emplacement. The casualties were compara- 
ti\’ely light. The operation was conducted with great dexterity and 
precision, and much credit is due to General Plumer and his Staff 
for the way the attack was planned and carried out. 

Soon after the Messines victory, the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Chief of the Staff for the first time placed the whole of their jalans 
for an extended offensive before the War Cabinet. A Committee of 
the Cabinet had been appointed on 8th June, 1917, to consider War 
Policy on all fronts — sea and land. It consisted of Lord Curzon, Lord 
Milner and General Smuts, with myself as Prime Minister in the 
Chair. Up to that date the Flanders project had never been sub- 
mitted to the examination of the Government by the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff or the Gommander-in-Chief. It was under- 
stood that G.H.Q. had such a project in contemplation, but, to use 
the Commander-in-Chiefs words, it would not be undertaken 
" unless the situation was sufficiently favourable for it when the time 
came.” 

On igth June, a meeting of the Committee was held to discuss the 
matter. Sir Douglas Haig was brought over to explain his plans. 
Sir William Robertson also attended as the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. 

It is recorded that the Committee examined a raised map which 
Sir Douglas Haig had brought with him, and the Field-Marshal 
explained his plans in full detail. 

I take the outline of his plans from a document prepared by him 
and sent to all his Army Commanders. In order to enable the reader 
to follow the various stages of the contemplated offensive, I have 
attached a map based on Sir Douglas Haig’s orders. This is die 
projected campaign as sketched out by Headquarters: — 

“1. The general situation at present is favourable to the 
attainment of considerable results in the offensive operations we 
are about to undertake. 

Russia has resumed active operations apparently with excellent 
results and on a considerable scale. The effect on the Russiari 
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people o£ the successes gained is reported to be such as may lead 
to the development and maintenance of still greater efforts. 

Before this Russian attack the endurance of the Central Powers 
and their allies was based on three main factors: hope that Russia 
would make peace, or at least remain inactive; confidence in the 
power of the German Armies to hold their ‘ impregnable ' 
positions; and belief in England being starved into submission 
by the submarine campaign before the Armies of the United 
States could take the field in strength. 

We know that German faith in the submarine campaign must 
soon be abandoned entirely. Confidence in the invincibility of the 
German Armies had already been so severely shaken that it cannot 
survive many fresh defeats. And hope of Russian inaction has now 
been dispelled. 

Coming at a moment when the heavy attacks the enemy has 
been making on the French Front have failed to achieve success, 
and when he is looking forward with grave anxiety to a resumption 
of the British offensive and to the possibility of renewed attacks 
by our French and Italian Allies, this sudden resumption of a 
dangerous offensive on the Eastern Front is a very heavy blow to him. 

We were justified in hoping for success with the possibility of 
great results from our next offensive before wc had this convincing 
evidence of Russia’s intention and ability to fulfil her whole duty 
to her allies. We are still more justified in this hope now, and our 
plans must be laid to exploit to the full the possibilities of the 
situation. 

With this object the following instructions are issued in con- 
firmation and amplification of those already given to Army 
Commanders: — 

K. The Fifth Army assisted on its right by the Second Army and 
co-operating on its left with the French and Belgians, is first to 
secure the Passchendaele-Staden Ridge.* 

To drive the enemy off that Ridge from Stirling Castle in the 
south to Dixmude* in the north is likely to entail very hard fighting 
lasting perhaps for weeks; but as a result of tliis we may hope that 
our subsequent progress will be more rapid. 

3. Subject to modifications necessitated by development in the 
situation, the next effort of the Fifth Army, with the French and 
the Belgians — after gaining the Ridge mentioned above — ^will be 
directed nortli-eastwards to gain the line {approximately) 
T HOmOUT-COUCKELAERE. 

4. Simultaneously with this advance to the Thourout- 
Gouckelaere line the Fourth Army, acting in combination with 

' nayal forces, will attack the enemy about Nieoport and on the 
. .epast to the east of there. 

’’ : ' * Rease follow the names on attached mat). 
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5. The Fourth Army and the forces attacking the line 
THOUROUf'CoutavELAERE Tvill oftenvards operate to join hands on 
the general line Thourout-Ostend and to push on towards 
Bruges. 

6. Operations eastward, and totvards Lighter veldEj from the 
Passchendaele-Staden Ridge will be required to cover the right 
flank of the advance on Thourout; and possession of the high 
ground between Thourout and Roulers will be of importance 
subsequently to cover the flank of the advance on Bruges. 

y. In the operations subsequent to the capture of the 
Passchendaele-Staden Ridge opportunities for the employment 
of cavalry in masses are likely to offer. 

8. The Second Army will cover and co-operate with the right 
flank of the Fifth Army as already ordered and will be prepared to 
take over gradually the defence of the main Ridge from the Fifth 
Army, po.ssibly as far as Passchendaele or even to a further point. 

The Commander of the Second Army will also be prepared with 
plans to develop an advance towards the line Warneton-Menin, 
or to push forward on the right of the Fifth Army to the line 
Courtrai-Roulers (throwing out a flank guard along the line of 
the Lys), if circumstances should render such movements desirable 
as the situation develops. 

9. As far as can be foreseen at present the main operations after 
the capture of the Stirling Gastle-Passchendaele-Dixmude 
Ridge, will be those directed towards Ostend and Bruges. 

In these circumstances our resources, to the utmost possible 
limit, will be concentrated on these operations; and, provided the 
degree of success gained is sufficient to justify it, we must be pre- 
pared to reduce the garrison of the remainder of our line to mere 
outposts with a few centrally-placed reserves. 

The Commanders of the Annies south of the river Lys will 
accordingly be prepared with plans to release as large forces as 
possible to ensure the success of the main operations. Those plans 
should be so designed as to admit of the gradual withdrawal of 
forces to the north as the situation develops. 

Meanwhile as much activity as possible will continue to be 
displayed along our defensive front, in order to wear down and 
deceive the enemy, this preventing any transfer of his forces from 
that front. 

10. The above outline of possibilities is issued to enable Army 

Commanders to foresee and prepare for what may be required of 
them. The progress of events may demand modifications or altera- 
tions of plan from time to time and — especially in view of the 
comparatively short period of fine weather which we Can count 
on — our process before winter sets in may fall short of what would 
otherwise have been within our power this year, , 
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The general situation is such, however, that the degree of success 
gained and the results of it may exceed general expectations, and 
we must be prepared for the possibility of great developments and 
ready to take full advantage of them. 

1 1. The extent of the success gained will depend much on the 
concentration and continuity of effort at the right time and place, 
and the necessary concentration must be attained by a bold reduc- 
tion of force at other points, and by ensuring that to the utmost 
extent possible every fit man takes his place in the ranks. Army 
Commanders will satisfy themselves that, during the coming 
offensive, no man fit to be in the ranks is employed elsewhere 
without most urgent and necessary reason. 

IS. The drafts available to replace casualties are limited in 
number and in the great struggle before us it is essential that, with- 
out in the least degree relaxing the strength and continuity of our 
efforts, we shall conserve the energy of our officers and men so that 
we may outstay the enemy. For this the utmost use must be made 
of all means of offence and defence at our disposal. All ground 
gained must be held, by I'ifle and bayonet alone if no assistance is 
obtainable from other arms. In the attack, more especially in the 
earlier attacks, each step must be thoroughly prepared and 
organised. Every advance must be carried out steadily — ^but none 
the less vigorously — ^with thorough combination and mutual sup- 
port between the troops employed. The tendency of isolated bodies 
of troops to dash forward beyond the reach of support must be 
held in check. This tendency, springing from the finest motives, 
is of the greatest value if controlled and used for adequate objects, 
whereas if uncontrolled and misapplied it leads to the loss of many 
of the most gallant officers and men without the gain of 
compensating advantages. 

Conducting our operations on these principles, as has been done 
with such success on so many previous occasions during the past 
twelve months, we may look forward with confidence to still greater 
successes in the near future" 

It will be seen that it was not a campaign for the capture of the 
village of Passchendaele. That in itself would only have added to 
the difficulties of the British Army by substituting a new and 
narrower salient than that which had cost us so dearly at Ypres. It 
was not a scheme even for capturing the whole of the Passchendaele 
Ridge, from Messines to Dixmude. That was only the “ first 
objective.” After that there would be opportunities for the employ- 
ment of “ cavalry in masses.” We should then swoop onward to the 
capture of Roulers and Thourout and the ridge or ridges between 
them, which would have brought the British Army within sight of 
the North Sea. On the right we were to push onward as far as 
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Courtrai. Then there was to be a converging movement from 
Thourout and Nieuport, right along the coast for the capture of 
Ostend. But this was not the final objective, for when Ostend was 
captured our victorious armies were to take Bruges on their way 
to even greater things. There is more than a hint that the success 
gained might exceed general expectations, and that we must be 
prepared for the possibility of even greater developments. 

The reference to “ masses of cavalry ” contemplated a beaten foe 
in full and disordered retreat. Where would that retreat end? 

When Sir Douglas Haig explained his projects to the civilians, he 
spread on a table or desk a large map and made a dramatic use of 
both his hands to demonstrate how he proposed to sweep up the 
enemy — ^first the right hand brushing along the surface irresistibly, 
and then came the left, his outer finger ultimately touching the 
German frontier with the nail across. He must have been in this 
mood when he indited this tremendous order of battle to Generals 
who between them commanded a million and a half of troops, the 
flower of the Empire’s youth. 

The War Policy Committee were then taken up into the aerial 
tOAVer built during the past six months or more by the industry and 
imagination of G.H.Q. to view this thrilling prospect. It is not 
surprising that some of our number were so captivated by the 
splendour of the landscape opened out to our vision tnat their critical 
faculties were overwhelmed. Mr. Bonar Latv, Lord Milner and 1 
still remained sceptical. 

It must not be forgotten, in judging the perpetrators of this 
ambitious but ill-advised venture, that all the facts that mattered 
were in the possession of G.H.Q. before they ever completed their 
scheme. Now we realise what a foolhardy project it was, when all 
the known facts are taken into account — ^that is, known at the time 
to G.H.Q. But the most vital were withheld from the War Cabinet. 

I have in my possession notes taken of the discussions which 
ensued, and a mil Minute of the statement which I made at the 
end of our consultations.* I have also a copy of a Avritten memoran- 
dum which I submitted in the course of the discussion to Sir William 
Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig for their consideration, and copies 
of their replies. The Commander-in-Chief based his argument in 
favour of the enterprise on the following considerations : — 

He led us to believe that it was not an isolated operation where 
the whole brunt of the attack on the German lines in the West 
would be IdEt to the British Army. He opened the proceedings by 
stating that both the French and the Belgians were in agreement 
Avith the project and promised effective co-operation. When it was 
urged that the condition of the French Army would make it im- 
probable that they would undertake an offensive on such a scale as , 
* I hope the verbathn Minute of the discussion will one day be published.' ■■ 
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would prevent the Germans from taking fresh divisions from the 
French Front to ours, he replied that Petain had assured him that 
his offensive tvould be of a character to avoid that possibility. As 
to Petain’s “ agi'cement ” with the plan, he never informed the Com- 
mittee that both P< 5 tain and Foch were opposed to the idea and that 
they would have preferred that Haig should take over part of the 
French line and keep the Germans busy by attacks here and there on 
a limited front. 

He laid great stress on the “ exhaustion " of the German Army 
and its loss of morale. 

He reviewed the German position in detail. He said that they 
had only 13 “fresh” and 35 “used” divisions in reserve. Their 
communications were inferior to ours. Their morale had greatly 
deteriorated. In confirmation of this he read the following extrart 
from a report : — 

“ Morale : The following arc the impressions of a member of 
the American Relief Committee, who left Belgium at the 
beginning of May: — 

' The morale of the German troops is bad; they realise that 
they are beaten, but live in the hopes that something will turn 
up to save them from disaster. 

There has lately been noticeable deterioration in the uniform 
and equipment of the German troops; the latter no longer 
present a smart appearance. 

The rations of the troops not in the fighting line have been 
much reduced, and there are many complaints. 

Rolling stock is much worn out. 

The morale of tire civilian population in Belgium is 
excellent.’ ” 

In further confirmation of his estimate as to the poverty of the 
German, morale, Haig stated that at Messines the Germans had 
known we were about to attack, and had made every preparation for 
defence, but w^ere completely defeated. 

When it was pointed out to him that on tire whole Western Front 
the Germans had according to War Office information a superiority 
in artillery, especially in the heavier calibres, which were the most 
important factors in such a struggle. Sir Douglas Haig alleged that 
the Germans were now short of ammunition, and that their guns 
were very inaccurate. Sir William Robertson came to his support 
by' stating that he thought the estimates of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the War Office as to the German artillery were exaggerated. 
When, the War Committtee expressed apprehension as to the 
probability , of so great an operation causing heavy casualties, which 
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owing to the difficulties we were experiencing with man-poiver 
would be difficult to replace, the Commander-in-Chief thought there 
was no ground for our ieais. He called attention to the slightness of 
the losses we had sustained in capturing Messines and the Vimy 
Ridge, and how in the latter case we had penetrated far into the 
German line in the course of a single day with comparatively small 
losses. In that attack, one division, accoiding to him, had pierced the 
German Front to a depth of five miles. If this attack were equally 
successful, that would enable us to reach a portion of the Passchen- 
daele Ridge which constituted the first offensive in the course of a 
single day without any serious casualties. 

As to man-power, the supplies of ammunition and guns. Sir 
William Robertson anticipated no difficulty. As for men, he hoped 
to have 150,000 to send out, with which to supply the 20,000 or 
30,000 wanted to complete the establishment of the Army in France, 
and replace the casualties suffered tn the attack. He would also send 
out the 67th Division. He considered the position to be sufficiently 
favourable to justify undertaking the operations in the manner 
proposed by the Commander-in-Chief. 

As to the results he expected from this venture, the Commander- 
in-Chief made it quite clear to the Committee that he anticipated 
not merely that he would capture the Passchendaele Ridge, but that 
the operation would result in our securing the Flemish Coast. 

Admiral Jellicoe was called in to bear his testimony to the grave 
need of achieving this aim before the winter, and he stated 
categorically that unless that were done, the position would become 
impossible, and that unless we cleared the Germans out of Zeebruggc 
this year, we could not go on with the War next year through lack 
of shipping. This startling and reckless declaration I challenged 
indignantly, but the First Sea Lord adhered to it. 

I concluded our discussion at this meeting of the Committee by 
appealing to General Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig to realise 
our difficulties in regard to man-power. 

“We were now reduced to scraping men up from munition 
works, mines, and agriculture, and from amoi^ those formerly 
rejected on medical grounds. Popular agitation was growing 
stronger against those measures. We were most anxious to support 
Sir Douglas, particularly in view of his brilliant successes at Vimy 
and Messines, but I did not want our army to be drawn into a 
military enterprise before it was ready for it, for it would involve 
serious trouble at home in regard to men, which would not be 
worth while on behalf of a failure. At the moment we were bear- 
ing the whole burden of the War, for America was not yet able 
to play its part, and I would prefer to reserve our strength until 
next year. WMe I quite understood Sir Douglas Haig’s point'Of 
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view, the Committee must consider whether it would not be better 
to hold our hand until the French Army had been resuscitated 
by the intervention of America.” 

After the first day’s discussion, I thought it desirable to set down 
in writing my objections to the operation, so as to afford Sir William 
Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig an opportunity for considering 
them carefully before we resumed our talk. The first part of my 
statement was an endeavour to summarise some of the arguments 
which had been advanced in support of the proposed offensive and 
which I have already stated. I then gave my arguments against 
the plan: — 

"arguments against the plan 

1. A great attack which fails in its objective whilst entailing 
heavy casualties must necessarily discourage the British Army and 
thus lower the splendid morale which it now exhibits, and might 
very well have disastrous effects upon public opinion in Britain 
and France. 

s. The Cabinet must regard themselves as trustees for the 
fine fellows who constitute our army. They are willing to face 
any dangers, and they do so without complaint, but they trust to 
the leaders of the nation to see that their lives are not needlessly 
thrown away, and that they are not sacrificed on mere gambles 
which are resorted to merely because those who are directing the 
War can think of nothing better to do with the men under their 
command. 

3. It is therefore imperative that before we embark upon a 
gigantic attack which must necessarily entail the loss of scores of 
thousands of valuable lives, and produce that sense of discourage- 
ment which might very well rush nations into premature peace, 
that we should feel a fair confidence that such an attack has a 
reasonable chance of succeeding. A mere gamble would be both 
a folly and a crime. 

4. What are the chances of success} Our superioi'ity on the 
Western Front, eveir assuming the French put in the whole of 
their strength, amounts to 15 per cent, in men. In guns there is 
an equality. In ammunition each army has an adequate supply 
for the purposes for which it needs ammunition. We have a 
sufficiency or ammunition for offensive purposes. There is every 
reason to believe that the Germans have an adequate supply for 
defensive purposes. In leadership, in discipline, in quality of 
troops, taking the armies through and through from Nieuport to 
Mulhausen, there is something like equality. But in reserves — and 
this is vital — the Germans are this year superior to the Allies, The 
Russian Front is not likely to absorb any of their reserves, so 
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that practically the whole of these are available for the West. The 
French have practically no reserves : their reserves are not 
adequate even to supply the wastage on a non-fighting basis. The 
A.G.’s paper reveals only too clearly what our position is in respect 
of reserves. The C.I.G.S. in a speech the other day said the nation 
was prepared to do anything as long as it was clearly told what was 
expected of it. Unfortunately that is only partially true. The 
nation was told that we wanted the young men out of the munition 
yards. Our efforts provoked a strike which lost us hundreds of 
guns and aeroplanes and did not in the end give us the men. 
Supposing we make a similar attempt to get men out of the mines, 
who is prepared to guarantee that there will be no strike amongst 
the miners? No one in his senses tvould suggest we should take 
any more able-bodied men from agriculture and the shipbuilding 
yards until the submarine menace has been completely overcome. 
Of that there is no immediate prospect. The re-examination of 
the medical rejects has provoked a violent campaign throughout 
the land, which has materially assisted the pacifist propaganda. 
That the A.G. admits. Can anyone point to any reservoir of men 
available for army recruiting, the enforced enlistment of whom 
would not excite the same unrest, disaffection and labour troubles 
which have baffled all our other efforts to raise men for the 
British Army? 

5. Even our superiority of 15 per cent, is based on the assump- 
tion that the French will count as much in tliis attack man for 
man as either the Germans or ourselves. In the face of repeated 
warnings which we have received from well-informed and com- 
petent observers, it would be madness on our part to proceed on 
such an assumption. Our two military representatives with the 
French Army have deemed it to be their painful duty to intimate 
in the most explicit terms that we cannot this year rely upon the 
French Army to take its full part in such an enterprise as we con- 
template. For the moment, its fighting spirit is impaired — ^it is 
full of distrust, suspicion and discouragement. I fear we do not 
always sufficiently appreciate the terrible character of the sacrifices 
already made by the French nation. Two millions of their young 
men have already been put out of action either through death, 
disease, mutilation or internment.* No country in this War has 
sustained anything like the losses which have been borne so 
heroically by the French people. They were looking forward 
to this year as the year of their liberation; they had been told that 
the Russians had been re-equipped, that the British Army had 
enormously increased its strength in men, guns and ammunition, 

• This is the figure arrived at after deducting out of the total casualties the 
wounded who have returned to the ranks. 

The Naval Attachd confirms these reports in an alarming letter to the First, I^rdv ' 
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that the Italians had also improved their army; and they were 
anticipating a great converging movement Avhich would over- 
whelm the resistance of the Central Potvers and bring the War to 
a victorious issue. The collapse of Russia has been to them a bitter 
disappointment. The failure of their offensive has intensified this 
disappointment, and for the moment the French Army and nation 
are suffering from a natural wave of dejection. The marvel is 
that under such repeated discouragements as have attended their 
efforts during the last three years, this depression has been so 
long deferred. Even the bravest waver under these conditions. 
It has been clear for some time that tlreir leaders are rootcdly 
opposed to undertaking operations on a great scale this year. 
Even if we persuade them at a conference, the instinct of the 
French Army will re-assert itself, and the further wc go from the 
Conference, the leas will be the disposition to carry out its resolu- 
tion. That is exactly what happened after the last Paris 
Conference. The agreement was as satisfactory as any arrived at 
at any conference during the War. The execution completely 
failed. We cannot drag an unwilling army with doubting leaders 
and a disheartened nation into the most gigantic battle ever 
waged. 

It is therefore proposed that we should rush into the greatest 
battle of the War, against an enemy almost equal in number, 
quite equal in equipment, still the greatest army in Europe in 
everything that constitutes an efficient fighting force, with larger 
reseiv'es than our own, to make up the deficiency during this year, 
holding formidable defensive positions which he has taken three 
years to strengthen and to perfect; and we are to launch this 
attack with doubtful support from our most powerful and impor- 
tant ally — a support so hesitating that the Germans might be able 
to afford practically to deal with it without concentrating behind 
the attacked front any great masses of men and guns. They could 
then afford to convert their present slight inferiority of men and 
guns opposite the British Army into an actual superiority, 

1 know too well that those who are anxious to plunge into this 
fight might persuade themselves that the promises of the French 
sufficiently meet the exigencies of the case. In their hearts they 
must know that this cannot be so. Even if the French Army pulls 
its full weight, the Allies can only command a bare superiority 
on the Western Front. If it pulls less than its full weight we shall 
! be attacking the stror^est army in the world, entrenched in the 
most formidable positions with an actual inferiority of numbers. 
I do not pretend to know anything about the rules of strategy, 
but curious indeed must be the military conscience which could 
justify an attack under such conditions. 

, ,i Although a great success might cheer up the' French people 
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and inspire them to greater deeds, a failure might very well be 
disastrous in its effect on French opinion. We have been warned 
by General Wilson that even a repetition of the Messines Ridge 
will not be regarded in France as a substantial success, and that it 
will produce no beneficent effect on the French mind. I ask 
whether the C.I.G.S. anticipates that anything better than Vimy 
and Messines can ensue as the result of this attack. Brilliant pre- 
liminary successes followed by weelis of desperate and sanguinary 
struggles, leading to nothing except perhaps the driving of the 
enemy back a few barren miles — beyond that nothing to show 
except a ghastly casually list. I earnestly entreat our military 
advisers as well as the Cabinet to think again before they finally 
commit the British Army to an attack, the failure of which may 
very well weary the Allied nations into accepting any plausible 
peace that might be offered them by an equally weary foe. 

Since our last review of the situation, when the Commander- 
in-Chief was present, we have had a good deal of authoritative fresh 
evidence as to the condition of the French Army. We should be 
guilty of a serious dereliction of duty if we did not give due weight 
to the very grave reports presented by General Wilson, Colonel 
Spears and the Naval Attach^ and to the important information we 
have received as to the report made to the French Ambassador by 
M. Abel Ferry. Their reports have more than confirmed the 
apprehensions we had formed and we should not be justified in 
risking scores of thousands of British lives on the assumption that 
we could disregard the solemn admonitions involved in these 
documents. 

Alternatives 

The fundamental error of the Allied strategy up to the present 
has been the refusal of their war direction to recognise me feet 
that the European battlefield is one and indivisible, A corollary 
to this error has been the concentration of the strongest armies on 
the attacking of the strongest fronts, whilst the weakest fronts have 
been left to the less well-equipped armies. We have thus allowed 
the Balkans to be captured by the Central Powers, who had at any 
rate the intelligence to realise the strategic importance of that 
area. Austria and Turkey, which might by well-directed blows 
have been overthrown in 1915 or igi6, have been regarded by 
France and England as mere " side-shows ” having no bearing upon 
the general result of the campaign. This narrow and unimagina- 
tive conception of our military strategy will, I predict, always be 
pointed to as the reason why the Allies in spite or their overwhelm- 
ing preponderance, have been so successfully held, at ba;' by 
an enemy considerably inferior in numbers. The question is • 
whether it is too late even now to retrieve the consequence of. 
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mistake. 1 believe another opportunity is presenting itself to the 
Allies, and the same prejudices and narrowness of outlook are 
conspiring to repeat our blunders. Austria and Turkey are still 
the weakest fronts, but we still insist on ignoring that fact, and 
wasting our strength on endeavouring to break through the 
strongest and best-fortified, the most skilfully and powerfully held 
front in the whole battlefield. If either Turkey or Austria were 
overthrown it would be the beginning of the disintegration and 
consequent destruction of the Central Powers, If Austria were 
defeated it would lead to a separate peace with that Empire. 
Turkey and Bulgaria would be isolated, and being left without 
supplies or support from the Central Powers could much more 
easily be overthrown. The Russian Army could then concentrate 
against Germany alone; a million men would be withdrawn from 
the Austrian frontier and thrown on to the German Front. The 
French, the Russians, and ourselves could by next year spare 
nearly a million men from the attack on Turkey and the Balkans, 
and the Italians could in the first instance spare men for an 
attack on Turkey, where they have great hopes, and afterwards 
to assist their Allies in France. 

A separate peace with Austria would have this additional 
advantage which is not altogether to be despised. The feeling 
between Austria and Germany which has long ago ceased to be 
cordial, would be so aggravated that Germany would not dare to 
leave her Austrian frontier entirely unprotected. Thus with an 
additional million Russians thrown on to her Eastern frontier, and 
an additional million French, British and Italians, with perhaps 
half a million Americans on her Western frontier, a portion of her 
troops detached to watch her Southern frontier, the breaking-up 
of the German power would only be a matter of a few months 
at the outside. We could thus achieve the only peace which is 
ever likely to be a permanent one in Europe by the imposition 
upon Germany of terms which would completely cripple her 
offensive power. 

But two questions must first of all be answered. Is it feasible 
by any military plan to bring about the defeat of Austria during 
the coming autumn? And in the second place, if Austria were 
defeated, would she then make a separate peace with the Allies? 

I firmly believe that it is within the compass of the Allied 
resources, if properly directed, to inflict a heavy blow and possibly 
even a decisive defeat upon Austria tliis year. What is the Austrian 
position? It is from the military point of view an exceptionally 
weak one. Out of her population of 50,000,000 nearly 30,000,000 
are racially and politically antagonistic to the war aims of the 
Empire. Three-fifths of the population belong to races the majority 
of whom are „in alliance with us-^lavs, Roumanians, Poles, 
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Italians. A case which iv'ould have been analogous to that of the 
Austrian Empire would have been that of this country if we were 
at war with the United States of America, with three-fifths of our 
population Irish, the United States placing in the forefront of its 
war objectives the emancipation of the Irish race from English 
control. From a military point of view the Austrian plight is a 
singularly perilous one. How dangerous it is may very well be 
inferred from the ease tvdth which whole Austrian battalions on 
the Eastern Front have suiTendered. There is the case the other 
day of the Austrian regiment that marched into the Russian lines 
with its bands playing and its banner flying. It is clear that the 
Austrian troops are not putting up a serious resistance against the 
Russian advance. Economically the food position is grave. The 
Hungarian har\’est this year is but 40 per cent, of the normal. 
In finance the situation is so serious that the actual figures of the 
Austrian budget tvere withheld from Parliament. As to man- 
power the reports indicate that there are no reserves behind the 
lines. No wonder that the information received from Spain which 
on Austrian matters is first hand, indicates a pleased surprise on 
the part of the Austrian military authorities that the Allies have 
not yet taken advantage of these circumstances to press a vigorous 
offensive against the Austrians. The famous Erzberger Speech in 
the Reichstag is believed to have had reference to the grave con- 
dition of Austria, and the suppression of all Austrian news in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung is also attributed to the same cause. The 
repeated and urgent peace advances made by Austria during the 
present year, many of them emanating directly from authoritative 
quarters, prove that those who have the direction of affairs in 
Austria are nervous and alarmed as to the prospect. All the 
information received points in one direction — ^that Austria is on 
the point of a collapse, and that it needs but powerful and vigorous 
pressure to precipitate her downfall. 

As to whether Austria would in the event of a great military 
defeat make a separate peace with the Allies, all the indications 
point in the direction; in fact, as I have already stated, actual 
overtures in that direction have already been made. No peace 
could be possible without satisfying the legitimate claims of Italy 
and no Italian statesman would be allowed to make peace without 
securing both the Trentino and Trieste. The Trentino, Austria 
would, I understand, be prepared even now to surrender. Trieste 
she cannot give up unless the Italians actually conquer it. But if 
Trieste were captured then it would be easier for Austria to 
concede it. 

Can Trieste be captured? The Italian lines are now eight miles 
away from that city. We are promised that by a vigorous offensive 
we can drive the German Army with its well-equipped, well-led 
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and homogeneous torce, a distance of benvecn so and 30 miles and 
capture Zeebrugge and Ostend. Surely then, there ought to be a 
chance of driving the more demoralised, more heterogeneous, less 
well-supported Austrian Army a distance of eight miles? In the 
north we have pi-actically no superiority of men in attacking the 
Germans. The Italians have a superiority of between 50 and 100 
per cent, over the Austrians. What they lack is guns and ammuni- 
tion; these we can supply. It may be said that if the Austrian 
position is in peril, the Germans will realise just as certainly as we 
do the disastrous consequences which might ensue to the Alliance, 
and would therefore throw in masses of men and guns to support 
the Austrians. My answer to that is threefold: — 

1. By skilful measures of concealment we could bring our 
additional guns up to the Italian Front without the knowledge of 
the Austrians. There are 40 of our howitzers already in 
position. It is proposed, I understand, to double the number. 
Ammunition could be piled up behind these in quantities 
adequate to the supply of 300 howitzers. The Austrians ought 
not to discover the arrival there of the additional howitzers until 
the bombardment begins, and it would take even Germans a 
few weeks to bring up fresh divisions to the Isonzo. Meanwhile 
the Hemiada ought to be captured, and that would place Trieste 
at the mercy of the Italians. 

s. If the Germans move troops from the Western Front or 
the Eastern Front to the Isonzo, that would be the time to attack 
their lines in France, and even if we sent another 300 guns to 
the Italian Front we should still have twice as many heavy guns 
left and at least three times as much ammunition as we had at 
the commencement of the Somme offensive. 

3. What does it matter whether we fight Germans in the 
north of France or in Italy. The only difference would be that if 
we fought them in France we should be doing it at the expense 
of our own troops, whereas in Italy we can use the enormous 
reserves of the Italians. And this leads me to the next point. 

4. France has no reserves. I have already pointed out what 
the A,G. says about the unsatisfactory condition of our recruit- 
ing. But Italy has masses of well-trained men behind the lines. 
The Italian casualties have been comparatively slight, and the 
Allies have not up to the present used Italian man-power to the 
best advantage. Is it not now the turn of the Italians to take 
their share of heavy fighting? If the Germans really divert their 
troops to Italy— ^nd that is the assumption of those who oppose 

' this Italian project — then the French Army will get the rest it 
sadly in need of, and our Army, instead of exhausting 
; its limited reserves, will have time to arcnmnlaf-e. 
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This Italian scheme has the additional advantage that it requires 
no ships. The moral impression throughout Italy would be 
incalculable. The enthusiasm with which our small contingent of 
heavy guns was received is the best possible proof of that. They 
have already increased enormously Britain's hold on the Italian 
mind, and if xve sent a few hundred guns with large stores of 
ammunition, and these enabled the Italian Army to cleave a way 
through to Trieste, Britain would win a place in the heart of 
Italy from which she could never be driven. The Italians are 
eager to carry out this plan; they are willing to risk their men, and 
the plan proposed by General Cadoma has had the full support of 
General Foch, probably the ablest strategist in the French Army. 
If the plan failed in achieving its full object, what is tlie worst 
that can happen? That the Italian Army after making an advance 
of a few miles would be brought to a standstill. It would have 
sustained heavy casualties. But even then it would have weakened 
the Austrian Army; it would have occupied large forces of 
Austrians and Germans, and to that extent it would have helped 
the Russians with the further offensive which they propose making 
in September.” 

When we met at noon of the following day to resume our dis- 
cussion, both Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig read out 
statements which they had prepared in reply to mine. According to 
their statement, before the Somme offensive the Germans had had 
a superiority of nearly 600 guns of 5.g-inch calibi'e and above, whereas 
at the present time the Allies had a superiority of seven. On the 
other hand, the strength of the German Army had increased by 
nearly 160,000 men since that battle. 

Sir William Robertson said that, personally, he was sceptical of 
Austria making a separate peace, as her whole future depended upon 
her relations with Germany, to whose wheels she was tied in a variety 
of ways, economic, industrial, political, etc. Assuming, however, 
that she would make a separate peace if fairly heavily punished, he 
was doubtful whether she could be so punished. The artillery could 
not be got there and got ready for battle in less than six weeks. The 
passage of this number of guns through Italy could not be concealed 
and the enemy might be expected to have the best part of a month 
for counter-preparations.* And the Germans, as soon as they dis- 
covered what we were up to, would be there before us, as they enjoyed 
the advantage of an interior position, which enabled them to move 
dieir troops more quickly than we could move ours.f 

* Our military representative at the Italian Front, General Dehnf-Hadcliffe, 
of opinion tha.t guns and ammunition could be transferred to the Italian Front vdthout 
attracting the attention of the enemy. 

t I'he Gennans repeatedly moved troops from front to front yrithout ' oar > : 
discoveiinv it. 
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The Allied offensive on the Western Front had prevented the 
Germans from undertaking any offensive operations in Italy. If 
Germany were relieved from serious pressure on the Western Front, 
she would be in much the same position for attacking Italy as she was 
last March, but plus the advantage she might get from the weaken- 
ing of the Russians, and therefore if she decided to reinforce the 
Italian Front to the extent regarded as possible by Cadorna, not only 
could he not defeat Austria but he himself would need support. 

So much for the prospect of Austria being defeated. As regards 
our position, if the 75 batteries were sent we must necessarily pass 
to the defensive for all practical purposes, and be prepared to suffer 
losses similar to those suffered by the Germans while on the defensive 
this summer.* A Iso we must abandon all hope of making either our 
air or sea situation more secure so far as the Belgian coast was con- 
cerned, and, in fact, the Germans might conquer us by an attempt to 
take Dunkirk, and if they succeeded the situation would become 
even worse than it was now. He “ did not say that they would suc- 
ceed, as this would depend to some extent upon the reinforcements 
that Germany might be able to bring over from the Russian Front 
and upon the power of her artillery. This power has not been great 
recently, and as the number of heavy guns she has on the Western 
Front are approximately equal to the Allies, her failure must be due 
to other reasons — ^for instance, the declining morale, inferiority in 
the air, inefficient employment of the guns, or want of ammunition. 
He did not pretend to say which; it might be a combination of all.” 
In a striking but sinister sentence he said that: — 

" We should follow the principle of the gambler who has the 
heaviest purse and force our adversary’s hand and make him go 
on spending until he is a pauper.” 

Germany would bring over heavy reinforcements if Russia con- 
tinued to do nothing or if she dropped out of the War altogether. 
The best chance we had of keeping her in the field was to continue 
our activity, for if we stopped being aggressive she might think that 
we admitted our failures. Further, the Russians were themselves 
supposed to be preparing for an offensive early next month, and had 
asked us to keep up our pressure. 

The conclusion he had arrived at, taking the broadest possible 
view of the general situation, was that our chances of obtaining good 
results were certainly no greater in Italy than they were in the North, 
while the risks involved were much greater in the former place than 
in the latter. He deprecated as strongly as anyone our incurring 
heavy casualties without a corresponding return, but the plan as 

* This is on the assumption that Germans attadr 11a on the Western F3X>nt, i.e., 
do not send any divisions to Ifady. 
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outlined by the field-marshal should secure us against this 
MISTAKE. He had shown, and he understood the War Cabinet agreed, 
that we must continue to be aggressive somewhere on our front, and 
we ought, of course, to do this in the most promising direction. The 
plan provided for this and ivould enable us to derive a real advantage 
till the enemy showed signs of weakening, while at the same time it 
permitted of our easing off if the situation so demands. Doubtful 
situations, such as the present one, had always arisen in war, and 
great mistakes had been made by endeavouring to find a fresh way 
round as soon as the strain began to be felt. We should be on our 
guard against this mistake.* 

He was therefore in favour of continuing our present plan on the 
chance of getting a success in the North, not only because of the 
military situation but also because of the necessity of trying to 
improve the air and sea situation, and he was consequently averse 
to diverting any of our resources to Italy. We should, however, do 
all we could to provide Italy with means for increasing her ammuni- 
tion supply as she already had far more guns than she could keep 
employed, and in this connection he would remind the War Cabinet 
that there was no reason why Italy should remain inactive throughout 
the winter, as operations could continue on the Isonzo up to the end 
of January. 

Asked whether, by the last paragraph. Sir William Robertson 
meant that we could, if we wished, help the Italians at some later 
date, he replied that we could consider it. 

Sir Douglas Haig said that his views had been asked as to the 
expediency of delaying our main attack as planned by him until 
1918, in order that the British Army might still be strong in that year. 
He himself knew the situation at the present moment, but could not 
forecast the future. He considered the present moment favourable. 
He was fully in agreement with the Committee that we ought not 
to push attacks that had not a reasonable chance of success, but that 
we ought to proceed step by step. He himself had no intention of 
entering into a tremendous offensive involving heavy losses. His plan 
was ag^essive without committing us too far.f 

Sir Douglas Haig then read his statement "on the strategical 
situation with special reference to the comparative advantages of an 
offensive in Northern Belgium as against an offensive from Italy 
against Austria.” 

I give the following extracts from the Memorandum. J 

• What about tho Peninsular War and the march through Georgia, one attacking 
Napoleon on a vulnerable Bank, and the other turning the flank of the Confederacy 
in file American Civil Wax? 

t This undertaking, coupled by a similiar promise already given by Sir Williani 
Hobertson, had a considerable influence on the Committee. 

J The fuU text of Sir William Robertson’s and Sir Douglas Haig's Memoranda 
are given in Appendices I and II. 
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“ The railway capacity of Northern Belgium is sufficient for the 
maintenance of some 40 German divisions north of the River Lys 
and possibly even more. 

But given our present superiority in the air, we could almost 
certainly cause such serious intermptions and consequent dis- 
organisation in the railway working (by bombing important 
junctions) as to upset all calculations. 

In any case the limiting factor may be taken as the number of 
German divisions available rather than as a question of railway 
capacity. 

On the 17th JunCj Germany had 156 divisions on the Western 
Front. Of these, 25 were in the Army entrusted with the defence 
of Northern Belgium, leaving 131 for the defence of the remainder 
of the German line. . . . 

Of the 131 divisions available for defence on the long front 
(roughly, 400 miles) from the Lys to Switzerland, only 43 were 
fresh. ... 

German divisions have a low establishment and no less than 17 
Landwehr divisions of comparatively poor quality are included in 
the figures given. 

One division in line to about two miles of front on which attack 
is expected is as much as we need expect to be employed against 
us; and, allowing for the flooded area, 14 or 15 divisions may be 
taken as the largest force that will be placed in line between the 
Lys and the sea. The reserves at first available behind that front 
are unlikely — ^for the reasons given above— -to exceed ten divisions, 
and there may be two or three divisions in addition placed on the 
coast itself. 

If fresh divisions can be brought from Russia we may confidently 
expect them to be centrally placed, at some distance back, until the 
situation is clear; or tliey may be used to relieve exhausted divisions 
at special points, the latter being drawn into central reserves. 

At present Germany’s reduction of her forces on the Russian 
front is practically limited to exchanging fresh troops there for 
tired ones from the West. But the number of her good divisions 
in the East is limited and, moreover, it is estimated that her trans- 
port facilities will only suffice to move ten divisions a month from 
the East. 

For all these reasons we are justified in calculating that the Allies 
will have a considerable superiority in infantry on the front of 
attack — probably not less than two to one. And our capacity for 
exchanging tired divisions for fresh ones along our defensive line 
will not be less than that of the Germans. 

, In guns and ammunition, judging by experience and informa- 
tion from captured orders, etc., our superiority will be even 
, . greater; while, in the air we may regard our superiority as still 
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more assured. The last mentioned factor is of immense impor- 
tance from the points of view of artillery efficiency, information, 
damage behind the enemy’s lines, and general morale. 

As regards the alternative to an attack, in Belgium, namely, 
attacking Austria from Italy, the arguments against this are over- 
whelmingly stronger than those in favour of it.” 

Then comes a paragraph which is a most compendious exposition 
of the policy I had been pressing upon the Allies ever since 
December, 1914. 

"It has always been accepted as the most effective form of war 
to attack and destroy the enemy's strongest forces as soon as possible 

IF THERE IS A REASONABLE PROSPECT OF SUCCESS. If there is not 
a reasonable prospect of success the next best course is to weaken 
the enemy by holding his main forces and attacking his weaker 
ones, if that be possible. The possibility depends, however, firstly, 
on being able to hold his main forces, and secondly, on being able 
to defeat his weaker ones. 

If wc were to detach largely to Italy it is probable that we could 
still hold the Germans on the Western front, but it is not certain 
and it would depend much on the French. 

It is at best very uncertain that we could defeat Austria. . . . 

A decision to transfer troops to Italy would mean abandonment 
of our offensive in Belgium. A consequent gain of time to Ger- 
many; very dangerous disappointment in France and, to some 
extent, in Russia,* small prospects of success against Austria sup- 
ported in all probability by German troops; a possibility of reverses 
on the Western Front; and a possibility of still more serious reverses 
on the Italian Front. 

Against all this we have a reasonable chance of success in 
Belgium which may have greater results than even a bigger success 
against Austria, and which at least may be expected to open the 
way for greater results subsequently. 

ft is not impossible that Germany aims at inducing us to detach 
from the Western Front — that is a very usual form of war, often 
employed with telling effect. Rut whether she is deliberately try- 
ing so to induce us or not there seems no doubt that our wisest 
and soundest course is to continue to wear down the Genmri 
forces on the Western Front, as we are undoubtedly able to do.” 

Lord Curzon asked whether when Sir Douglas Haig spoke of hav- 
ing a reasonable chance of success he merely meant that he expected 
to capture his first objective.* 

ri*„ xl, j t-. 27 _ 
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tion which he had explained to the Committee on the previous 
* That included the capture of Ostend and Zedbrngga. ’ , ■ 
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I said I had no doubt whatsoever about the desirability of carrying 
out Sir Douglas Haig’s plan if it was reasonably likely to succeed and 
uias practicable. 

General Smuts said that he had had a long talk with the First Sea 
Lord in order to ascertain what importance he attached to the pro- 
posed operations. Admiral Jellicoe had replied that, in his paper, he 
had, if anything, understated the case. He himself had not up till 
then been aware of the extent to which the Germans could use the 
bases on the Belgian coast. 

The First Sea Lord, Admiral Jellicoe, entered at this point and 
in reply to Lord Curzon, who asked him to develop the case he had 
made in the two papers circulated to the Committee, said that two 
points were in his mind. The first was that immense difficulties 
would be caused to the Navy if by the winter the Germans were 
not excluded from the Belgian coast. He could not develop the 
reasons for this better than he had already done in the papers circu- 
lated. The position would become almost impossible if the Germans 
realised the use they could make of these facts. 

The second point, he felt, was that if we did not clear the Germans 
out of Zeebrugge before this winter we should have great difficulty 
in ever getting them out of it. The reason he gave for this was that 
he felt it to be improbable that we could go on with the War next 
year for lack of shipping. 

I said that the most serious point in Admiral Jellicoe' s remarks was 
the statement that we could not continue the War next year for lack 
of shipping. This statement, made in such a quarter, must be tested. 
If it was accurate, then we should have far more important decisions 
to consider than our plans of operations for this year, namely, the 
best method of making tracks for jjcace. 

I said that I would not have taken up this question unless I had 
supposed that the First Sea Lord had gone in detail into the whole 
question before he made so serious a statement. It would probably 
be necessary for the Committee to see the First Sea Lord and the 
Shipping Controller together on the subject. I then asked the First 
Sea Lord as to whether the Admiralty were making any progress 
in the organisation of an offensive section of the Operations Division. 

The Committee then adjourned until the following day. During 
the afternoon the members of the War Committee had a full discus- 
sion amongst themselves as to the reply the Government should give 
to the military chiefs. There was a marked divergence of opinion. 
General Smuts was strongly of the view that the Generals had made 
out their case for at least having a good try. Personally, he thought 
the chances were highly favourable. Lord Curzon inclined in the 
same direction — ^but not quite so definitely. Lord Milner, Mr. Bonar 
law and I thought the project a mistake, when Britain, with prac- 
tically the only unshaken army, was holding the pass until the 
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Americans arrived; that it had none of the elements of success, that 
it would he very costly and that it therefore ought to be discouraged. 
Mr, Bonar Law did not, however, think we were entitled to overrule 
the military and naval authorities on a question of strategy. Lord 
Milner and I also hesitated to go that length especially in view 
of the fact that the Chief Military Adviser of the Cabinet supported 
the Commander-in-Chief, and that on the question of accepting the 
responsibility of vetoing the operation we would have no support 
in the Cabinet. I had seen Lord Balfour and talked the matter over 
with him. He was impressed by General Smuts’ support of the plan 
and was also in favour of having a try. It was therefore decided that 
I should once more sum up the misgivings which most of us felt and 
leave the responsibility for decision to Sir William Robertson and 
Sir Douglas Haig, on the understanding that if the progpress they 
made with the operation did not realise the expectations they had 
formed, it should be called off and effective help be rendered to the 
Italians to press their offensive. 



CHAPTER Lxui (continued) 

THE CAMPAIGN OF THE MUD: PASSCHENDAELE 

4 . CONTINUATION OF DELIEERA5IONS : MISREPRESENTATIONS TO THE 

GOVERNMENT 

It must be remembered that ive were not placed in full possession of 
facts which would have justified our taking a stronger line. In the 
course of the discussions that took place between the War Policy 
Committee of the Cabinet and the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Chief of the Imperial Stafl: and the conversations before and after the 
formal meetings, Ministers were misled on several critical points. 

First of all we were misled as to the French attitude towards the 
offensive. This was vital, for without their active and whole-hearted 
co-operation the attack could not hope to succeed. When the 
Germans were almost equal in numbers and superior in artillery to 
the combined forces of the British and French, an offensive by one 
of them alone was doomed to failure. On this point the following 
facts were concealed : — 

1. Ministers were told confidentially that the offensive was urged 
upon us in the first instance by the French as the only means of saving 
France from collapse, just as pressmen were subsequently informed 
in confidence that its continuation was attributable to French 
entreaties that we should keep on fighting. We were not informed 
that, so far from urging us on. the leading French Generals had done 
their best to dissuade us, and had stated emphatically that they con- 
demned the project and thought it a foolish venture which must fail. 
They also made it clear that the greatest service we could render to 
them would be to take over more of their line. They had conveyed 
these opinions to Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson. 
These eminent Generals, in stating their case for the scheme, had 
concealed these important facts from the Government. 

St. The salient facts as to the condition of the French Army and 
the extent of the demoralisation in its ranks were also withheld or 
minimised. We were not told that the French plan was to wait for 
the Americans and meanwhile to increase their equipment, husband 
the Allied resources and only engage in limited operations not involv- 
i^ heavy casualties, but perhaps also to help the Italians in their 
offensive. Headquarters having determined in their own minds that 
the French were inventing or exaggerating their mutinies to shirk 
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responsibility for action, they felt it would be undesirable to 
confuse and distract our innocent minds by repeating to us such 
canards. 

g. We xvere not informed that the new Commander-in-Ghief of 
the French Army, and some of his leading Generals, favoured a com- 
bined attack on the Italian Front. Had we known that there was 
such high authority for this strategical move, the Government might 
have taken a different view of this alternative to Passchendacle. As 
to the possibilities of such an offensive, we were misled. We were 
told positively by Sir Douglas Haig that it was already too late to 
make the necessary preparations for affording the Italians the 
assistance they would need to start an offensive on that front. But 
the Germans made their preparations in September to assist the 
Austrians to stage the offensive which late in October inflicted the 
heaviest disaster ever sustained by the Italian Army. And the Allies 
were able in November in a very short time to throw s 00,000 troops 
and a considerable number of guns into Italy to prevent that disaster 
from developing into utter collapse. 

But even if the French situation had been favourable, there was 
the question to be considered of the wisdom of undertaking a great 
offensive before the Americans arrived and the further que.stion of 
choosing this particular sector for the attack. On these two issues let 
us first consider the question of the desirability of the British Army 
this year putting its whole strength into this extensive attack on the 
German entrenchments in the West, seeing that the Russians were 
practically out of action, the French were discouraged, and the 
Americans were not ready. 

In order to persuade us that the time was opportune we ^rere told 
by tlie Commander-in-Chief that we should have a superiority of two 
to one in infantry — ^it was untrue; tliat the enemy had no effective 
reserves — ^that was not in accordance with tlie facts; that the German 
morale was so broken that they would not put up anything like the 
resistance which they had hitherto offered — that was misleading; 
that they had inaccurate guns and inadequate ammunition — we 
found otherwise. He minimised the German reserve of man-power 
and informed the Cabinet that “ if the fighting was kept up at its 
present intensity for six montlis, Germany would be at the end of her 
available man-power." The fighting for the next six months was very 
much more intense than any hitherto witiiessed, and at the end of it 
G ermany was certainly not at the end of her man-power. 

Let us next consider the ground selected for these operations. We 
knew nothing of its specially unsuitable character for operations 
which involved a heavy bombardment. This turned out to be one 
of the foremost elements in the failure of the plan. The chosen . , 
battlefield was a reclaimed swamp which was only prevented firom ' 
returning to its original condition of a soggy morass, by an elabqr^ 
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system of drainage, constantly kept in order by the most careful and 
constant scouring and repairing of ditches and waterways on the part 
of the cultivators. Any bombardment of this ground was bound to 
block and destroy every conduit, with the result that the whole area 
would be converted once more into an impassable quagmire. Even 
if the weather conditions had remained favourable, the whole terrain 
was traversed by a number of little becks which would swell into pools 
as soon as the culverts were smashed, the banks broken and the chan- 
nels choked. Such ground was hopeless for tanks, whose effective 
activities were an essential part of the original plan of a surprise 
attack. You might as well try to take tanks across the Slough of 
Despond. 

The special conditions which render this tract of country more 
liable to flooding than the ordinaiy Flemish land were brought to the 
notice of G.H.Q. by the Tank Corps some weeks before the battle 
began. As soon as the Tank Corps were informed that they were 
expected to operate in that area they instituted inquiries as to the 
character of the ground. They soon ascertained the fact of its 
reclamation and of the elaborate system of drainage whiclr alone 
prevented its reverting to a morass. They knew that under these con- 
ditions such a long bombardment as always preceded the infantry 
advance in all their great offensives would render the ground utterly 
unsuitable for tank operations. The result of this investigation was 
sent to Headquarters, but no notice was taken of it. Some time later, 
the Tank Corps Staff prepared maps to show how a bombardment 
which obliterated the drainage would inevitably lead to a series of 
pools, and they located the exact spots where the waters would gather. 
The only reply vouchsafed to this effort to save the Army from 
disaster was a peremptory order that they were to " Send no more 
of these ridiculous maps." Maps must conform to plans and not 
plans to maps. Facts that interfered with plans were impertinences. 

The Chief of Sir Douglas Haig’s Intelligence Staff stated that the 
Commander-in-Chief was himself: — 

“ anxious about the weather conditions that were to be anticipated. 
Careful investigations of the records of more than 80 years showed 
that in Flanders the weather broke early each August with the 
regularity of the Indian monsoon: once the autumn rains set in, 
difficulties would be greatly enhanced.”* 

The War Committe were not made acquainted with this “ careful 
investigation " of the records and what they portended in the way of 
"enhanced difficulties,” and it will be found that in the whole 

♦ "Field-Marshal Earl Haig," by Brig.-General Cbarteris, d.s.o., p. 272. 
diaxy » lie f urthet a.dds« * 1 do not think hopQ fox moro 

loirtiught^ or at tii© besti three weeks of xea^y fine wes-ther/' 
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discussions with the War Committee, not a word was said about the 
meteorological drawbacks and the peculiar conditions which ren- 
dered the terrain of the struggle specially disadvantageous foi a 
sustained attack. 

But the most reprehensible suppression of essential information 
was the withholding from the Government of the fact that all the 
Generals called into consultation by Sir Douglas Haig had serious 
misgivings about the whole project and had expressed their doubts to 
him. The knowledge of that fact would naturally have carried great 
weight with all the members of the War Committee, and as most of 
them already entertained serious apprehensions it would have been 
decisive. No hint was given to us of the fact that the Generals who 
were in command of the armies which were chosen to carry out the 
projected offensives shared our hesitation. We know now that the 
officer who advised the principal attacking army on all artillery 
questions deprecated the plan on the ground that there would be no 
elbow room for the artillery to operate. His opinion was passed on 
to G.H.Q. Of this we knew nothing. 

We were invited to discuss Sir Douglas Haig^s plan not merely 
without full knowledge of the essential elements, but with a definite 
suggestion that the decisive facts in this and other respects were 
quite contrary to what they were in reality. 

1 do not propose to discuss at this stage the boundaries of the 
legitimate functions and responsibilities of military experts and 
Governments respectively for strategy. I will content myself now 
with the statement that if soldiers, for reasons of their own, wish to 
commit Governments to a military operation, perfect candour and a 
complete revelation of all facts and considerations within the know- 
ledge of either soldiers or statesmen vrhich are relevant to sound 
decision are not only an obligation of honour they owe to each other, 
but a duty they owe to the country whose interests are committed to 
their charge. A prospectus issued with a view to inducing the public 
to invest their capital in an enterprise must reveal all material facts. 
The Government were the trustees of the public and were asked to 
invest in this wild military speculation not only hundreds of millions 
of public money, but the lives of hundreds of thousands of brave men 
whom they had called to the ranks. More than that, they were 
invited to risk the fate of Britain on what Sir William Robertson 
later on called " a gamble,” where the truth that mattered was 
wilfully and skilfully kept from their cognisance. That is a serious 
charge, and I should certainly not have felt justified in making it, 
unless there were contemporary records which bear out my indict- 
ment. If the whole truth; as it was known at the time to the military 
staffs, had been exposed before the members of the War Committee, 
the Flanders offensive would have been turned down. 

As it was, we had to judge upon a basis of essential facts suppre^d, ^ 
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distorted and misrepresented. I am therefore not in the least sur- 
prised that some of my colleagues came to the conclusion that, upon 
the case as represented to them, the Flanders offensive had a reason- 
able chance of achieving considerable success, and that it was at any 
rate worth trying. The Committee attached great weight to the 
undertaking given them by both Sir William Robertson and Sir 
Douglas Haig that the attack would be abandoned as soon as it 
became evident that it was not likely to succeed in its purpose. Even 
on the facts known to us, I was opposed to the enterprise, and so 
were the majority of the members of the War Committee, but, for the 
reasons which I have indicated, they did not think they were justified 
in accepting the responsibility of imposing a peremptory veto without 
a test being made of the possibilities of such an attack. I was 
authorised to make a statement on these lines ivhich would fairly 
represent our general attitude. 

This I did on sist June. I made a final effort to persuade Haig 
and Robertson to abandon this foolhardy enterprise. I felt they were 
plunging into a perilous hazard when the conditions demanded un- 
usual circumspection and preparation of men and equipment for the 
coming year’s final attack on the citadel of the Central Powers. Our 
officers and men needed training, A few months ago most of them 
were civilians. And even those who had been at the front for a much 
longer period had not been afforded leisure and opportunity for 
learning and teaching the lessons of a war waged by methods of which 
veterans had no previous experience. The following is a summary 
of my speech to the War Cabinet Committee : — 

I had devoted many hours of anxious consideration to the plans put 
forward by Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, and supported by the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and on the irrevious evening I 
had discussed the question very fully with my colleagues. I felt that 
at this stage it would be desirable to make Sir Douglas Haig and Sir 
William Robertson acquainted with the conclusions which I had 
reached, and I expressed the hope that they would give careful 
thought and full weight to the considerations which I was going to 
place before them. My view was that the responsibility for advising 
in regard to military operations must remain with the military 
advisers. Speaking for myself, and I had little doubt that my col- 
leagues agreed with me in this, I considered it would be too great a 
responsibility for the War Policy Committee to take the strategy of 
th,e War out of the hands of the military. This made it more im- 
portant that the military advisers of the Government should carefully 
wei^h my misgivings as the head of the Government in regard to the 
ad^wce they had tendered. If, after hearing my views, and after 
takii^ time to consider them, they still adhered to their previous 
opinipn, then, snWect .to the condition they had themselves suggested 
as th br^kinst oH the attack if jit did not work out in accord ’’nre 
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with expectation, we would not interfere and prevent the attempt. 

I entreated Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson to 
remember that a most momentous decision had now to be taken and 
that a tvrong step might bring disaster to the cause o£ the Allies, 

The first point which I raised was that I felt somewhat disturbed 
at the recent change of attitude on the part of the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. I reminded the Committee that at the Paris 
Conference of 4th and 5th May, I had discussed the question with 
Sir William Robertson and the latter had himself felt some misgiv- 
ings in regard to aggressive operations unless the French were able to 
co-operate with a strong offensive. My own doubts at that time had 
been due to the collapse in Russia and the consequent ineffective- 
ness of the Russian Army and the opposition of Generals Alexeieff 
and Pdtain. General Robertson however had expressed the view that 
if the French would undertake really serious offensive operations, by 
tvhich he meant some such operations as our own, calculated to hold 
a fair proportion of the German reserves on the French Front, then 
he was prepared to agree to an offensive. 

Now General Petain had found himself obliged, for reasons which 
were really beyond his control, and for which he could not be blamed, 
to go back on his undertaking. In consequence, there had been no 
big French offensive operation in concert with the attack on the 
Messines Ridge. Hence, it appeared to me that Sir William 
Robertson had made a very serious change in his advice in agreeing 
to Sir Douglas Haig’s plan, which involved the commitment of 4.^ 
divisions in an attempt to fight right through to a depth of j?o miles, 
while the French contented themselves with relatively minor opera- 
tions further to the south. 

I then turned to an examination of the prospects of success. I 
pointed out that failure would be a very serious business. All the 
world would recognise if Sir Douglas Haig only succeeded in reach- 
ing his first objective, that our operations had failed to realise their 
full scope. I felt that we were not in a position to play with the 
disintegrating forces that were croerating in all belligerent countries 
on both sides, but more especially on the side of the Allies, owing to 
the hopeless position of Russia. Every one would know that we were 
aiming at a much greater prize than Sir Douglas Haig’s first objective 
and that the real object of our operations was to clear the Belgian 
coast, Only that morning I had noticed an extract from the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, which showed that our intentions were already 
realised in Germany. In reckoning up our chances of success I 
pointed out that we must advance 15 miles before we could resdly 
begin the first operation for freeing the Belgian coast. What reason, 

I asked, was there to believe that we could first drive the enemy back 
15 miles and then capture a place ten miles away? For a success oh 
this scale one of the following conditions was essential: — * ' 
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1. An overwhelming force of men and guns; 

a. That the enemy should be attacked so strongly elsewhere that 
his reseives would be drawn o(f; 

3. That the enemy’s morale should be so broken that he could 
no longer put up a fight. 

None of the above conditions obtained at that time. 

The numerical superiority of the Allies on the Western Front, 
including 55,200 Portuguese, 18,000 Russians, who tverc forming 
Committees and talking revolution, and 131,000 Belgians, did not 
exceed 15 per cent. More than this, however: the French did not, 
in their present temper, count as available for any offensive enter- 
prise on a great scale. They were a little out of hand and wanted 
rest, so that the French Government had been obliged to grant them 
extended leave. In comparing the value of the French and German 
soldier, it had to be remembered that the French soldiers represented 
one out of six of the population, whereas the Germans only included 
one out of eleven, which must make a difference in quality. The 
French Army included all kinds of material in the line that were on 
the ration strength but did not constitute soldiers. 

I myself did not pose as an expert in strategy but, nevertheless, I 
understood that an overwhelming superiority in men and material 
was agreed by all strategists as essential to success in an offensive, 
particularly under modern conditions. I agreed that we might very 
likely make a success of a first attack, but assaults on the German 
lines were like hitting india-rubber. 

I reminded the Committee that during nearly three years of war 
I had never known an offensive to be undertaken without sure pre- 
dictions of success. Similar reasons to those given now had always 
been adduced as to why we should do better than last time, and I 
had always been told that by applying the lessons of the past we 
should succeed. This experience had not unnaturally made me feel 
sceptical. On this occasion I was more especially sceptical, owing to 
the lack of numerical superiority, to which I had already alluded. 
I pointed out that in heavy guns we were barely equal to the enemy. 
It was true that we were told we had a good deal more ammunition 
than the Germans, but I asked whether the Germans had not ample 
supplies of ammunition for the defensive. According to my experi- 
ence, in the present war, something like a superiority of five shells 
to one was required for the offensive as compared with the defensive. 
To try and break the enemy’s army with no material superiority in 
men or guns, with no adequate support from the French, with Russia 
broken, with the Germans able to exchange fresh divisions brought 
from the Eastern Front for the divisions already shattered on the 
VVestem Front — (a point which appeared to me to have been lost 
sight of in those calculations) — ^why should we succeed? 1 asked why 
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we should anticipate a greater measure o£ success on this occasion 
than in the Battle of the Somme, tvhere we had only succeeded in 
making a dent of five or six miles? Yet our militaiy advisers ivere 
just as sanguine then as they were now. 

I said I was told that the experience of Arras and Messines rendered 
success more likely. I agreed that these operations had both been 
very brilliant. In both, hotvever, there had been an clement of 
surprise. I reminded the Committee, however, that in the case of 
the Battle of Arras, the main attack was to have been delivered by 
the French further to the south, and consequently the bulk of the 
German reserves had been accumulated in front of General Nivelle’s 
main attack. In my view all that the Battle of Arras demonstrated 
tvas that with surprise you could obtain an advance of five or six 
miles. It provided, however, no illustration or proof of what you 
could do when the Germans tvere concentrating their main resen-es 
behind their lines, as they would to meet the attack now contem- 
plated. In regard to the Battle of the Messines Ridge, I pointed out 
that the mines had provided an element of surprise. 

The chances, however, were against a success. The cost in human 
life would be very heavy, and failure would react widely at home and 
abroad, while the Army would be seriously weakened. For these 
reasons I urged the Chief of the Imperial General Staff and the Field- 
Marshal to pay me the compliment of considering the above case and 
of giving me an answer, not that day, but after they had taken a few 
days to think over it. 

Concluding this part of my statement, I said that none of my 
colleagues, whether they ^vere in favour of or opposed to the adoption 
of Sir Douglas Haig’s plan, tvere sanguine of success. 

I then said: The question will be asked: Does this rejection of 
Sir Douglas Haig’s plan mean that we are to do no more fighting on 
the Western Front? The answer was in the negative. It was not the 
Committee’s business to suggest alternatives, but that of the military 
advisers. Nevertheless, I would like to ask our military advisers to 
consider two alternatives. 

The first of these was to adopt what might be called the Retain 
tactics, namely, a punch here and there and a process of wearing 
down the enemy by that means. We had plenty of ammunition and 
could punish the enemy heavily. Having in view the privations of 
the Germans, the prospect of a big reinforcement from America and 
of a regeneration of the Russian Army, the enemy, feeling that time 
was against him, might be considerably damaged and discouraged by 
such a course. 

The second alternative was to undertake an operation which was, 
in the first place military, and, in the second place, diplomatic, with 
the object of detaching Austria from Germany, namely, an attack 
on the Austrian Front. 

vor., TT — 
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I felt that the fatal error which had been committed in the present 
war had been continually to attack where the enemy was strongest. 
Surely, it ivas a mistake to deliberately aim our spear against the 
thickest part of the enemy's armour. If we had made efforts earlier 
in the War to knock out Austria, we should be in a far better position 
now. I felt, ho^vever, that we had another chance of effecting this. 
There was not the smallest doubt that Austria was anxious to be out 
of the War. This was not a matter of conjecture, but of ab.solute 
knowledge. Austria, however, was not willing now to pay the price 
demanded by the Allies, although if another heavy blow were struck 
against her she might be brought to accept our terms. I pointed out 
the dilficult internal situation of Austria, with about half her popula- 
tion disaffected. I compared it to the position that this country would 
occupy if Wales, Scotland, and eitlier the South or the East of 
England had a hostile population, whilst only a patriotic and bellicose 
core remained in the centre. The account that had reached us of the 
sessions of the Austrian Chamber showed that the nation was sulky. 
This appeared to offer a special opportunity for a military and 
diplomatic success. The prize was far the biggest in sight. If Austria 
could be forced out of the War, Bulgaria and Turkey would auto- 
matically have to go out. No move ammunition could reach Bulgaria 
and Turkey and both would have to make terms. Next year tlie 
whole of the forces now locked up in Salonika, Mesopotamia, and 
Egypt would be set free for opei'ations on the Western Front. More- 
over, Italy would then be bound to support us, for I did not 
contemplate co-operation with Italy without a bargain that if Austria 
was reduced to terms, Italy should support us in our attacks against 
Germany. How then was this result to be accomplished? I then 
pointed out that the Italians had enormous resources of men, but an 
insufficiency of guns. The Austrians were unaccustomed to any 
bombardment on the scale experienced on tire Western Front and 
probably the first time that they were exposed to it they would 
succumb. Taking into consideration the great Italian preponderance 
of men, the addition of heavy guns that they lacked should give them 
a chance of success. 

If success was achieved on the Italian Front, I believed that victory 
in the War was assured. A separate peace with Austria would then 
be practicable, and having eliminated Austria from the War, 
Germany would be at our mercy. 

I then called attention to the peril we should be in if Russia went 
out of the War leaving Austria still fighting. It might even endanger 
the prospect of ultimate victory. 

,<Sir Douglas Haig, being asked by me at this stage whether he 

had ^y, hope of victory this year, at once replied that in his view 
hewouldhaveaverygbodchanceof victory this year. Only to-day 
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he had received information that the German companies were from 
50 to 70 strong as compared with an original establishment of 350, 
that a regiment (German) (ibgrd) refused to attack on the i8th 
June, that a proportion of men of the 1919 class were already in 
the companies at the front, etc.) 

I welcomed Sir Douglas Haig’s sanguine views, but did not 
personally attach great importance to this sort of information. 

Continuing the main thread of my argument, I stated that I was 
very seriously alarmed about the Russian situation. Our aim there- 
fore should be to get Austria out. General Delmd-RadclifEe* had 
expressed the view that if we sent men and guns to the aid of the 
Italians, we could secure secrecy as to their movements, and had 
suggested various expedients for doing so. If the Germans came to 
the assistance of the Austrians, tlien you would be fighting them and 
wearing them out with Italian aid. Up to now, our losses, and those 
of the French, had been very heavy, but this was not the case with 
the Italians. It would be the first time that the Italian resources of 
man-power had been properly utilised to pull their weight in the 
War. The French and ourselves had no substantial numerical 
superiority over the Germans, and it would be very advisable for the 
Allies at last to make use of the great Italian superiority in men. 

Lord Curzon remarked that the Italians themselves had entirely 
failed to make proper use of their great numerical superiority over 
the Austrians. I pointed out that this was due to the fact that the 
Italians never had any superiority in gun-fire until their last attack, 
and on that occasion they had been short of ammunition and had 
been compelled to break off their attack for this reason. We, how- 
ever, had the ammunition as well as the guns. I asked the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff to take a day or two to think these matters 
over, and begged him carefully to weigh the points which I had put. 
Personally, I said, even if my colleagues agreed, I would not be willing 
to impose my strategical views on my military advisers, but I had felt 
that I would not be doing my duty if I conceded my great misgivings 
about the advice they had given. If, after full reflection, they advised 
against the suggestions I had propounded I would, nevertheless, 
support them. I felt, however, that we were at the parting of the 
ways. I believed that one course would lead to victory and the other 
course to a hopeless and cosily struggle bringing us no nearer victory. 

Sir W. Robertson said that the mst note he had made had been to 
ask to have time to prepare his reply. He and Field-Marshal Sir 
Douglas Haig both fully appreciated the great responsibility which 
lay on me. He agreed that this might be the greatest decisipn in the 
War, and he wished to say that neither he nor Sir Douglas Haig , 
resented any of my criticisms or suggestions. He would do his best ' 
• Our liaison officer with tlie Italian Army, ' 
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to answer the questions, but he pointed out to the Committee that 
an officer of 41 years’ soldiering is bound to base his views partly on 
military experience and instinct and knowledge of the service, and 
similar considerations which it was difficult to formulate briefly in 
writing. 

After the conclusion of the meeting I instructed the Secretary to 
ask Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig to consider the 
desirability of examining the Italian proposition on the spot in 
consultation with General Cadorna. 

It is, of course, a matter of history that our military advisers, in 
face of this appeal from me, still decided to adhere to their view as to 
the feasibility of the Flanders offensive. Could I have gone behind 
these exalted Commanders and conducted independent investigations 
on the spot into the facts and conditions? It is a momentous question 
and should we ever have the misfortune in future to be landed in 
another war, that problem will arise once more. I deal with it later 
on when I come to discuss the issue of whether the Government ought 
not to have peremptorily ordered a breaking off of the battle. I had 
no expert military counsel which I could weigh against theirs. I was 
not aware at the time that the French Generals and some of our own 
Generals thought the attack was a mistake. As I was not aware then 
that retain and Micheler had urged the alternative of an offensive 
on the Italian Front, I could quote no military opinion in favour of 
my thesis. Profound tlicugh my own apprehensions of failure were, 
I was a layman and in matters of military strategy did not possess the 
knowledge and training that would justify me in overriding soldiers 
of such standing and experience. Accordingly, the soldiers had their 
way. And it is one of the bitter ironies of war that I, who have been 
ruthlessly assailed in books, in the Press and in speeches for “ inter- 
fering with the soldiers ” should carry with me as my most painful 
regret the memory that on this issue I did not justify that charge. 



CHAPTER Lxiu (continued) 

THE CAMPAIGN OF THE MUD: PASSCHENDAELE 

5. THE FOUR months' BATTLE FOR A FRACTION OF THE OBJECTIVE 

The operations ^vere entrusted to the Fifth Army under the com- 
mand of Sir Hubert Gough. The directions given to him by the 
Commander-in-Chief were to capture “ the Passchendaele-Staden 
Ridge and the railway Roulers-Thourout.” The object was stated to 
be to " facilitate a landing between the Yser River and Ostend and 
in combination with a force so landed, to gain possession of the 
Belgian coast. These directions end with an extraordinary sentence. 
“ It is open to you ... to visit the area of the operations." Having 
regard to subsequent developments this permit to view the ground 
has a sinister import. 

The first attack was prefaced by a prolonged and terrific bombard- 
ment which thoroughly churned up tlie sog^ ground. A downpour 
of rain did not improve matters. On the left the first two lines were 
reached, but not the “ green line ” which was the ultimate objective 
of the first day’s attack. On the right, little progress was made and 
the casualties were undoubtedly heavy. The failure on the right was 
serious. It meant that the further we drove the Germans on the 
left, the more we should be CTeating a dangerous salient commanded 
by artillery planted on the heights to the right. It is to Gough’s credit 
that he pointed this out when the plan was first disclosed to him and 
that he urged that the Second Army should attack these heights 
simultaneously with his effort to capture Pilkem, His suggestion was 
not adopted. The consequence was exactly what he foresaw. The 
further he advanced, the more did he bring his men under German 
guns placed on the hills to the right of Passchendaele. Consequently, 
the losses were very heavy and the difficulties of a further advance 
were enormously increased by a continuous bombardment from heavy 
guns which, being on the high ground, had perfect observation of 
every move down in the swamps. After suffering heavily for several 
weeks from this obvious disadvantage — that is, obvious to those who 
were taking part in the fighting, but not to G.H.Q. — the Second 
Army were ordered, in September, to attack on the right, and they 
gradually cleared the enemy from these particular heights. 

But the reports sent from G.H.Q. on the 31st July revealed no 
ground for dejection. In fact, the enemy had been (driven back at 
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least a mile on a considerable part of the front, and some battalions 
had penetrated the enemy line to a depth of two miles. It was at 
least a greater success than our first attack on the Somme. It was not 
a repetition of the Vimy Ridge achievement, such as Sir Douglas 
Haig anticipated in his statement to the War Committee, but the 
High Command were entitled to claim that two more such battles 
might enable them to attain at least a portion of the Passchendaele- 
Clerken Ridge, which constituted the first objective of the campaign. 
According to their view the capture of the remainder of that crescent 
of high ground would enable them to dominate the plains on the 
other side, and to sweep onward with greater ease with the help of 
“ masses of cavalry,” to the important railway junction of Roulers. 
But alasl the next battles were a feilure. Practically no progress was 
made in the costly assaults of August. They were not admitted as 
such, but nevertheless they were undoubted defeats, by every test 
that stamps a battle as a victory or a repulse. The August failures 
were put down to the wet weather. As if it had never rained before 
in that dripping climate I There is a well-known legend of the sun 
standing still to enable a battle to be won in the Vale of Ajalon, but 
there is no legendary precedent which would justify our modem 
Joshuas in expecting that it would dispel the clouds over the low- 
lands of Flanders. Here is the rainfall in that country during the 
years of the War up to and including 1917: — 



July 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Total 

1914 

134 

40 mm. 

75 mm. 

339 mm. 

1915 

74 mm. 

107 mm. 

65 mm. 

346 mm. 

1916 

g8 mm. 

71 mm. 

78 mm. 

347 mm. 

1917 

104 mm. 

106 mm. 

1 6 mm. 

3s 6 mm. 


These figures show what a reckless gamble it was to risk the life of 
the British Army on the chance of a rainless autumn, on the Flemish 
coast.* But even if the rain had been below instead of above the 
average, as it actually turned out to be, the destruction of the drains 
would have suflSiced to make the grotmd unfit for military operations. 
The drenching rains simply helped the broken drains to convert 
a reclaimed marsh into an impassable quagmire. 

Here is a description of the battlefields by a competent observer : — 

” After our preliminary bombardment, which lasted for 16 days 
with ever-growing intensity, and the German retaliation thereto, 
the whole surface of the ground consisted of nothing but a series 
of overlapping shell craters, half-full of yellow, slimy water. 
Through falling into these ponds hundreds upon hundreds of 

Chatteris notes in his diary on 4th August: " If it were not that all the t^ords 
in nrevioya'. years .bad given us fair warning, it would seem aa if Providence had 
declared aeaihst ns."' 
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unwounded men, while advancing to the attack, lost their lives 
by drowning.'^ The mere act o£ waking over this tortured swamp, 
unencumbered by the 60 pounds weight which the soldier carries 
in action, was one that entailed considerable effort, though one was 
able to move at one’s own pace and choose the easiest routes. The 
original roads had almost ceased to exist, and, in order to enable 
wheel traffic to move at all, even in the area behind the line, it was 
necessary to lay down corduroy tracks which were constantly 
destroyed by shell fire. Furthermore, at this period, the Germans 
had established a definite superiority in tlie air and these tracks 
and the ‘ duck-board ’ ^valks were daily machine-gunned by low- 
flying aeroplanes. Every yard of ground had been carefully 
' registered ’ by the enemy’s guns, and a peculiarly effective form 
of gas shell, containing ‘ mustard-gas ’ had been evolved. . . .”f 

Having talked freely to certain officers at Headquarters about the 
state of the ground, this observer was hauled over the coals by an 
important member of the Staff for his indiscreet candour, and the 
following conversation which he records will give an idea not merely 
of the attitude of G.H.Q. towards disagreeable facts, but of their 
complete ignorance of what was going on. 

" You asked me how things really were and I told you frankly,” 
” But what you say is impossible.” 

“ It isn't. Nobody has any idea of the conditions up there." 
" But they can’t be as bad as you make out.” 

" Have you been there yourself?” 

“ No.” 

"Has anybody in Operations Branch been there?” 

" No,” 

The officer adds: — 

" I am absolutely convinced that the department responsible for 
the staging of the Ypres offensive had not the remotest conception 
of the state of affairs existing and accordingly formulated their 
plans on a hopelessly incorrect basis. . , .”J 

This officer was associated with the tanks. Their assistance had 
been regarded by G.H.Q. as one of the essentials of success. The 
ground was utterly unsuited to their movement. 

General Baker-Carr’s account is confirmed by a statement pub- 
lished by Captain Liddell Hart in his book, " A History of the World 
War.” 

* My italics. 

{ "From Chaufieur to Brigadier," by Brigadiar-Genoral Baker-Catr, Chapter XW'. 
Ibid., Chapter XIV, • , . 
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" Perhaps the most damning comment on the plan which 
plunged the British Army in this bath of mud and blood is con- 
tained in an incidental revelation of the remorse of one who was 
largely responsible for it. This highly-placed officer from General 
Headquarters was on his first visit to the battle front — at the end 
of the four months’ battle. Growing increasingly uneasy as the 
car approached the swamp-like edges of the battle area, he event- 
ually burst into tears, crying. * Good God, did we really send men 
to fight in that?’ To which his companion replied that the ground 
iras far worse ahead. If the exclamation was a credit to his heart 
it revealed on what a foundation of delusion and inexcusable 
ignorance his indomitable ‘ olfensiveness ’ had been based.”* 

I could quote written testimony from hundreds of reliable wit- 
nesses which would amply corroborate these statements. It is 
unnecessary to do so, for Sir Douglas Haig himself gives a vivid 
confirmation in his final dispatch: — 

“ The low-lying clayey soil, tom by shells and sodden with rain, 
turned to a succession of vast muddy pools. The valleys of the 
choked and over-floiving streams were speedily transformed into 
long stretches of bog. impassable except for a few well-defined 
tracks, which became marks for the enemy’s artillery. ... To 
leave these tracks was to risk death by drowning, and in the course 
of the subsequent fighting both men and pack animals were lost 
in this way. In these conditions operations of any magnitude 
became impossible. • . 

It is true that this was written in December, 191 y. But the Staff 
Officer who was responsible for this passage only visited the ground 
after the whole fight was over. 

Artillery became bogged, tanks stuck in the mire, unwounded men 
by the hundreds and wounded men by the thousands sank beyond 
recovery into the filth. It is a comment upon the intelligence with 
which the whole plan had been conceived and prepared, that after 
the ridge had been reached it was an essential part of the plan that 
masses of cavalry were intended to thunder across this impassable bog 
to complete the rout of a fleeing enemy. For months, hundreds of 
thousands of British troops fought through this slough. They shel- 
tered and they slept in mud-holes. When they squelched along, they 
were shot down into the slush; if wounded, they were drowned in the 
slime: but the survivors still crept and dragged onward for four 
months from shell-hole to shell-hole, with their rifles and macliine- 
guns choked with Flemish ooze, advancing about a mile a month. 

• " A History of the World War," by Liddell Hart. 

General Charteris, in his published diary, records that on gth August: " The front 
area now baffles description ... it is just a sea of mud, churned up by shell-fire." 
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It was a tragedy of heroic endurance enacted in mud, and the British 
Press rang with praises of the ruthless courage, untiring calm and 
undaunted tenacity — of the Commander-in-ChiefI It was not the 
fault of the newspapers. The truth was carefully eliminated from 
official communiques and Press dispatches from the front. There was 
a relentless and clever censorship exercised. 

The Commander of the attacking Army, General Gough, has 
himself given a faithful account of the conditions under which his 
Army was called upon to fight. He thought it so hopeless that in the 
middle of August he advised Sir Douglas Haig to discontinue. 

“ The state of the ground was by this time frightful. The labour 
of bringing up supplies and ammunition, of moving or firing the 
guns, which had often sunk up to their axles, was a fearful strain 
on the officers and men, even during the daily task of maintaining 
the battle front. When it came to the advance of infantry for an 
attack across the water-logged shell-holes, movement w'as so slow 
and so fatiguing that only the shortest advances could be contem- 
plated. In consequence I informed the Commander-in-Chief that 
tactical success was not possible, or would be too costly, under such 
conditions, and advised that the attack should now be abandoned. 
I had many talks with Haig during these days and repeated this 
opinion frequently, but he told me that the attack must be 
continued.”* 

Gough endeavours to excuse Haig’s stubbornness by staling that 
he had valid reasons for continuing these desperate enterprises, as 
for instance, the condition of the French Army and the need for 
engaging the Germans so that they should not deliver a knock-out 
blow to the Russians. Haig also urged the possibilities of tlie 
Germans turning on the Italians. It never occurred to him that the 
same results might have been better achieved by attacking the 
enemy on more favourable ground. The Cambrai operation later 
on revealed alternative possibilities of a more hopeful character, even 
on his own front. Gough, having received his orders to go on, made 
another general attack on aand August, but he reduced his objectives 
to those within a short distance from his line. He assigns as his 
reason for this restricted operation that: — 

“ It was impossible for the men to go forward over any long 
distance ; my object was to spare the troops to the utmost possible 
degree, while at the same lime complying with my orders from 
G.H.Q. to the effect that the battle must be continued." 

• "The Fifth Aimy," by General Sir H. Gough, p. 905. 

At thie very date Haig reported to the Government that: " The time is fast 
approaching when the enemy will be vmable to maintain her armies." 
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It must seem incredible to those who have no experience of the 
tyrannical repression imposed on honest men by professional 
etiquette, that Gough's entreaty to the Commander-in-Chief that he 
should break off the attack was never reported to the War Cabinet. 
Whether Sir William Robertson was told of it, I am not in a position 
to say. I do not know the limits and bounds of military reticence in 
these matters. Does it end with the forbidding of communications to 
civilians, or does it extend to tliose who are inside the Services, 
although they may be in a position where knowledge of the true 
situation is essential to the faithful discharge of their functions? Sir 
William Robertson ought to have been told, and if he was informed 
then he was in duty and honour bound to pass on so important a fact 
to the Government. He and Sir Douglas Haig had given a promise 
to the Cabinet that they would break off the attacks as soon as it 
became clear that victory was unattainable. At that time I was 
pressing Robertson to redeem that promise on exactly the same 
grounds as were being urged by the General in command of the 
attacking Army. I failed to persuade him that the time had arrived 
to call off this offensive, but in discussing the matter he certainly 
never informed me that the General who was in command of the 
operations agreed with me. Did he know? If he did not, then it is 
only right that those who were in his confidence at that date should 
say so. Haig knew. 

Gough, having received his orders from G.H.Q., continued to press 
on after it had become quite obvious that the object of the campaign 
was unattainable. He does not seem to have withheld his opinion 
on that point from the Commander-in-Chief, but he states tltat: — 

" On the 38th (September) Haig held a conference, at which he 
expressed somewhat optimistic views, and gave the opinion that 
our repeated blows were using up the enemy’s reserves and that 
we might soon be able to push on with no definite and limited 
objectives as heretofore. He thought that it might be possible that 
tanks and even cavalry could get forward. . . . From a tactical 
outlook his hopeful opinion was not justified when one considered 
the ground, the weariness of our own men, and the stout hearts 
which, in spite of all, were still beating under the German tunics. 

A letter from Plumer to G.H.Q. two days later threw some cold 
water on these hopes. ...” 

Here indeed was a Commander-in-Chief who had completely lost 
his balance. General Gough need not wait until he reached the ridge 
before throwing in “ masses of cavalry.” The time had already 
arrived for the great charge which was to ride down the beaten foe 
with irresistible fury and scatter them along the plains of Belgium 
as the Prussian squadrons had chased the flying rabble of Napoleon’s 
•brolsLeh army after, 'the rout pf Waterloo. 
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I shall be interested, when Sir Douglas Haig’s Memoirs appear, 
to find whether that important letter from General Plumer throwing 
cold water on these frenzied expectations will be included amongst 
the documents. It was not communicated to the Government. Did 
Robertson know of its existence? Haig knew. 

I know now that all the Generals engaged in this battle were 
opposed to its continuance and were convinced that its objectives 
were unattainable. Sir Douglas Haig alone retained his faith in the 
merits and ultimate triumph of his project. In his opinion the 
Generals on the spot were too readily discouraged by reports pouring 
in as to the difficulties of the terrain. He also had his reports which 
dwelt on the more cheerful material that came in from the front. It is 
true that they came from men that had never seen the battlefield. 
Their admirable poise was not upset by contemplation of its 
gruesome realities. 

There were two courses open to Sir Douglas Haig. One was to go 
to the Cabinet and admit that the campaign was a complete failure 
based on an absurd miscalculation of essential facts. He would have 
to own up that the criticism directed against the scheme by the Prime 
Minister had been justified by the event. The other course was to 
persevere stubbornly with his attacks, knowing that at the worst he 
would gain some ground, with a chance that one day the enemy 
morale might break and that opportunity would then come for 
exploiting a defeat. He gambled on the latter chance rather than 
face the dread alternative of a confession of failure to the politicians 
who had deposed Lord French for a less stupendous error of judgment 
at Loos. 

I was trying at this date to persuade Robertson and Haig that the 
conditions had arisen which made it imperative that they should 
carry out their undertaking to the Cabinet to break off the attack 
whenever it became clear that it could not succeed. Had they told 
me that all the Generals responsible for the actual fighting were of 
that opinion, the Cabinet would have issued a peremptory order. 
Its members were not prepared to do so in the absence of any 
authentic military support for so unprecedented a proceeding. Haig’s 
and Robertson’s only answer to my plea was the exceptionally wet 
August. When the weather improved, the ground would solidify 
and progress would be easier. The weather did improve in 
September, but the ground got gradually worse, if that were possible, 
and General Gough says that, after fighting through the driest 
September for many years — 

“ the state of the ground had been frightful since the, 1st August, 
but by now it was getting absolutely impossible. Men of the 
strongest physique could hardly move forward at all and became 
easy victims to the enemy's snipers. Stumbling fortuard, w , bjisi''i . 
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they could, their rifles also soon became so caked and clogged with 
mud as to be useless.” 

This Avas the terrain over Avhich Haig ordered that tanks should be 
driven and cavalry were to charge, without any limit to their 
objective. Infantry could barely “ stumble fonvard ” but horsemen 
could gallop along 1 Gough’s summing-up of the battlefield is very 
vivid. Here is a sentence : — 

" Many pens have tried to describe the ghastly expanse of mud 
which covered this water-logged country, but few have been able to 
paint a picture sufficiently intense.” 

During the exceptionally dry spell in September some successes 
of a limited character were scored, fractions of a mile captured each 
time with a few prisoners. There is no doubt that up to about the 
middle of September the incessant and severe fighting, together with 
the terrific bombardment, and the reckless disregard of casualties 
incurred by the attacking troops in an advance, were making an 
impression on the German Army. Never had there been such a 
deluge of explosives. It poured for 40 days and 40 nights, without 
a moment's cease. It is computed that during this time we fired over 
35,000,000 shells. Never had there been a more persistent indifference 
to losses in men and officers. Our men advanced against the most 
terrible machine-gun fire ever directed against troops in any series of 
battles, and they fell by tlie thousands in every attack. But divisions 
were sent on time after time to face the same slaughter in their ranks, 
and they ahvays did their intrepid best to obey the fatuous orders. 
When divisions Avere exhausted or decimated, there were plenty of 
others to take their places. Ludendorff admits in his book that oAving 
to defective tactical arrangements it was for him till well into 
September a period of great anxiety, and that at some points his 
troops Avere no longer displaying the rnmness which he had hoped for. 
He then changed his defensive tactics, and afterAvards he soon came 
to the conclusion that the position was completely re-established and 
that he was safe. But Ave still went on hammering, making some 
apparent, but no real progress except in the dispatches from the 
front. These rang out peal after peal of SAvelling triumph. 



CHAPTER LXin (continued) 

THE CAMPAIGN OF THE MUD: PASSCHENDAELE 

6. THE TACTICS OF DECEPTION 

While the ghastliness I have inadequately summarised was proceed- 
ing, and brave men were being sacrificed to the stubborn infatuation 
of the High Command, the public at home, official and unofficial, 
were all dosed day by day with tendentious statements about victories 
won, and progress made towards more assured and et^en greater 
triumphs. Enemy depression became as deep and his morale as 
quaky as the bogs of Passchendaele. We were assured that the 
German peace manoeuvres were the indications and expedients of 
despair. In her fear of the approaching crash, Germany was appeal- 
ing now to the Socialists, then to Kuhlmann, and again to the Pope, 
to sue for peace in a hurry. The reports passed on to the Ministers 
were, as we all realised when it was too late, grossly misleading. 
Victories were much overstated. Virtual defeats were represented as 
victories, however limited their scope. Our casualties were under- 
stated. Enemy losses became pyramidal. That was the way the 
military authorities presented the situation to Ministers — that was 
their active propaganda in the Press. All disconcerting and dis- 
couraging facts were suppressed in the reports received from the front 
by the War Cabinet — every bright feather of success was waved and 
flourished in our faces. Early in October we wei'e officially informed 
that the British casualties up to the 5th October were 148,470, whilst 
the German casualties were 355,000. We know now that tihe British 
casualties were already almost twice the number then given to the 
Cabinet, and that the total German casualties opposite the whole of 
the British Front for the last five months of the year, only 
aggregated 370,701. 

Every disquieting fact was explained away without any difficulty. 
If anyone pointed out that the prisoners captured were few, and those 
mostly wounded, there was a ready and complete explanation given 
by the C.I.G.S. It was stated that on account of the nature of the 
ground, the Germans had no dug-outs as they had at Vimy, so they 
were pounded to death on tlie surface by our terrible bombardment 
before our troop? had the opportunity of catching them alive. The 
enormous (estimated) German casualties were referred to as a proof of 
this. If we expressed doubts about the number of guns captured in 
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comparison ^vith Arras, then we were told that the Germans planted 
their artillery on the ridge, well behind the pill-boxes. We would 
get these guns right enough when the ridge fell into our hands. 

The statements about German morale tv’ere sometimes grotesque 
in the gullibility they displayed. The C.I.G.S. came in one day with 
the statement that “ fires liad been observed in the Lille area; that 
the Germans were burning some villages to the north of that town; 
that this might be preliminary to a withdrawal in that region, where 
their present line was dominated by the Messines Ridge.” 

Another day came another cock-and-bull story about indications 
that the Germans were making arrangements to tvithdraw from 
another part of the line, which Sir William Robertson regarded as a 
“ proof that they were preparing for emergencies.” The German 
Annies were visibly cracking under the hammer blows of Haig. We 
must keep on. To faint or to falter now -would be to throw away the 
chance of finally destroying the foe, w'hen -we were daily tightening 
our gx'asp on that chance. 

It may be said that we must have been a very simple lot to have 
been taken in by all this selected trash. Politicians are liable to be 
attacked from every flank — ^simultaneously. They are suspicious, 
subtle, crafty and designing, and at the same time they are gullible, 
simple and foolish. In this case we were not taken in, but our means 
of ascertaining the facts were blocked by the complete co-operation 
that existed between the War Oflice and G.H.Q. We were dependent 
as to the number of casualties on both sides on reports picked and 
winnowed by G.H.Q., who were bent on making a case for con- 
tinuing the offensive. These reports were sent on, not to us, but to 
the C.I.G.S., whose view was that Haig must be supported at all costs 
and that (whatever he might say privately to his intimates) the 
Western Front must not be discredited in the hearing of its detractors. 
Could ive then have gone behind these potentates and in the middle 
of the battle conducted an inquisition into the methods of the High 
Command, encouraging officers and men to tell us what they thought 
of, their superiors? We had before our eyes the example of the semi- 
public intervention of the French in the case of the Nivelle offensive. 
Some of the most distinguished Generals in the French Army w'ere 
opposed to that offensive. Some of the ablest Generals in our own 
i'&iy were doubtful of the wisdom of initiating and pursuing this 
offensive. But there was a vital difference in the two cases. The 
dissentient French Generals communicated their doubts frankly to 
the Government. Our Generals imparted their views to the 
Gommander-in-Chief, but never whispered one hint of their hesita- 
tion to any politician. One of them afterwards informed me that 
had I asked him the question at the time, he would have placed 
loyalty to his Commander first. The Nivelle precedent had its draw- 
backs. It stopped that attack, but came dangerously near to fomenting 
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general mutiny in the French Army. The result was almost fatal 
to the cohesion and confidence of the French Army. It put it out of 
effective action for months. We could not risk a repetition of that 
experiment at this time. The British Army was then the one Allied 
Army in the field which could be absolutely relied upon for any 
enterprise, however hazardous and arduous it might be. We could 
not take any chances with it. It is said that 1 ought to have taken 
the risks and stopped the carnage. Let me confess that there were, 
and still are, moments when I am of the same opinion. But let those 
who are inclined to condemn me and the War Cabinet for not taking 
the hazard, weigh carefully and fairly the conditions at that time. 

Passcliendaele could not have been stopped without disTnissing Sir 
Douglas Haig. Sir William Robertson would have resigned. Had 
both di.sappeared without any preliminary fuss which would have 
rattled the Army, there would have been a sense of relief amongst all 
the fighting men from one end of the line to the other. But I could 
not have done it without tlie assent of the Cabinet. I sounded the 
Members of the Cabinet individually on the subject and I also spoke 
to some of the Dominion representatives. They — or most of them 
— ^were under the spell of the synthetic victories distilled at G.H.Q. 

Nowhere was tnere a more ecstatic belief in these i maginar y 
victories than at the chateau and village where the Field-Marshal and 
his Staff were quartered. 

I visited General Headquarters some time about the end of 
September. I found there an atmosphere of unmistakable exaltation. 
It was not put on. Haig was not an actor. He was radiant. He was 
quiet, there was no swagger. That was never one of his weaknesses, 
but he had the satisfied and confident demeanour of a leader who was 
marching his army step by step surely and irresistibly, overcoming all 
obstacles, including good advice from Gough and Plumer and the 
Prime Minister, forward to the penultimate triumph of the War. 
This time it was purely his own. The politicians had tried to thwart 
his purpose. His own commanders had timidly tried to deflect him 
from his great achievement. He magnanimously forgave us all. He 
received me hospitably and pleasantly, without any of the humilia- 
tions of Canossa. The French could claim no share in this victory, 
which was breaking the might of the great army of Germany and 
leaving it a nervous wreck to be finally disposed of in 1918. Some- 
thing must be left for the Americans, otherwise they would be 
disappointed. 

General Charteris, who was an embodiment of the, Military 
Intelligence which he directed, glowed with victory. For hTm the 
news was all good. If there were any elements that might have 
caused doubt in more disqdminating minds, at least, General 
Charteris had not discerned them. . And if he; hady he was prpof 
against their mdeficent influence. He cpuld npt .help his hopeful' 
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reports. His computations were not mathematical, but tempera- 
mental. From the mass of information that came into his office he 
chose his facts and figures by attraction and not reflection. He could 
only be caught by a bright fly. That he swallowed up to the gut. 

It naturally pleased Haig to have carefully-chosen and nicely- 
cooked little titbits of " intelligence ” about broken German 
divisions, heavy German casualties, and diminishing German morale 
served up to him every day and all day. He beamed satisfaction and 
confidence. His great plan was prospering. The whole atmosphere 
of this secluded little community reeked of that sycophantic 
optimism which is the curse of autocratic power in every form. At 
Chantilly, the same kind of thing blunted the native shrewdne.ss of 
Joffre and turned the head of Nh'elle. It blinded the Czar to the 
approach of the menacing icebergs that were converging towards his 
golden barque and ultimately crushed it like matchwood. 

When the time came to review Passchendaele, Sir William 
Robertson attached most of the blame to these reports. 

As for General Kiggell, the Chief of Staff, he had the air of a silent 
craftsman, whose plans, designed and worked out by his art in the 
seclusion of his workshop, were turning out well and proceeding 
inexorably without a hitch to the destined end. 

During this visit. Sir Douglas and his Staff dwelt repeatedly on 
the visible deterioration in the physique and smartness of the German 
soldiers. Judged by the specimens captured in recent victories. I 
expressed a desire to see them. The proposition was received without 
any enthusiasm. Would I not prefer to see the Vimy Ridge where I 
could get a vieiv of the German positions? I preferred to see the last 
batch of German prisoners. I saw the last " cage,” and I thought the 
men were a weedy lot. They were deplorably inferior to the manly 
samples I had seen in earlier stages of the War. It was some ycai's 
after the War that I ascertained on authority which is unimpeachable, 
that on that occasion G.H.Q, rang up Fifth Army and stated that the 
Prime Minister was coming down and would go to Corps Head- 
quarters to see German prisoners. Instructions were given to inform 
the Corps — I forget which one it was — of this, and to tell them to 
see that able-bocfied prisoners were removed from the Corps cages. 

Whether that message was passed on to the appropriate quarters, 
I have no direct evidence. But this I do know, that the prisoners I 
saw did not comprise any " able-bodied specimens." I feel certain 
that the Commander-in-Chief had no part in this disreputable 
endeavour to deceive the Chief Minister of the Crown. But it was all 
in keeping with the effort made to create an impression that although 
the Belgian coast was not as yet much nearer, those who stood between 
us and that objective did not possess the requisite quality to bar the 
way much longer against our tremendous onslaughts. 

This is the visit to which I have already alluded in the chapter on 
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the Kuhlmann peace overtures, and which I paid in order to 
ascertain the views of the Comtnander-in-Chief on the situation. A 
few quotations from this estimate will give an idea of the attitude of 
exaggerated optimism with which he viewed his achievements in the 
battle which was then in progress. 

“ At the present moment there are 147 German divisions on this 
front, of which 1 35 have been driven from their positions or with- 
drawn, broken by their losses since the 1st April, 1917 — many of 
them twice and some three times- No less than 77 of these divisions 
have been thus overcome — several more than once — during this 
period by the British Armies. I quote this as a proof of what our 
armies are capable of. 

Our offensive in front of Ypres continues to make good progress. 
The enemy is undoubtedly considerably shaken and the ground 
we have already gained gives us considerable advantages and 
renders us less dependent on weather in following up our success 
further. Our troops are elated and confident; those on the enemy’s 
side cannot but be depressed and we have good evidence of it. 

In the circumstances it is beyond question that our offensive 
must be pursued as long as possible. I have every hope of being 
able to continue it for several weeks still and of gaining results 
which will add very greatly to the enemy’s losses in men and 
morale, and place us in a far better position to resume an offensive 
in the spring. 

Amongst other advantages, we shall end this year’s campaign 
with practically all the observation points originally held by the 
enemy in our possession — a very important consideration. 

The considerable wastage imposed on the enemy by a continued 
offensive may be expected to leave at the end of the year but a small 
balance, if any, of the 500,000 men in the reserves he now has 
available, and he is likely to commence the new year with only 
some 500,000 to 600,000 reserves at his disposal, including the 
whole of the ig«o class, which, judging by experience of the 1918 
class, will be of low fighting vsdue. At the normal rate of wastage, 
therefore, since the 1931 class will not be fit to take the field next 
year, the enemy's man-power will be running out next May or 
June at the latest. Tliis is a factor of first-rate importance, and no 
alleviation in this respect would be gained by a return of prisoners 
from Russia if the latter should make peace, since this would be far 
more than counter-balanced by the loss of the great numbers of 
Russian prisoners now available for labour in Germany." 

Then came the usual stuff from the Charteris still-room about the 
inferior quality and the shattered condition of, the German 
division*": — 
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“ Nineteen o£ the German divisions now on tiiis front are of poor 
quality, only fit for the defensive on quiet fronts; 135 of the 
remainder have already suffered heavy defeats this year and that 
number will be increased in the next few weeks. Of the lyg 
German divisions, therefore, the value of at least 154 (135 + ig) 
must be ivritten doivn considerably. 

The German forces are being replaced now in large proportion 
by quite inferior material and the proportion of such material in 
the German ranks will increase rapidly in the future, while, by 
May or June, the German reserves will be exhausted.” 

If anyone wants to understand the conditions under which we were 
called upon to judge appropriate action, let him examine the back- 
numbers of any of the journals of that date. 

There was an elaborate and sustained effort to create an 
atmosphere of impending victory on an eventful scale. The reports 
from the Front, official and unofficial, became rosier and ruddier. 
G.H.Q. could not capture the Passchendaele Ridge, but it was 
determined to storm Fleet Street, and here strategy and tactics were 
superb. The Press correspondents at the front were completely 
enveloped and important publicists and newspaper proprietors in this 
country were overwhelmed. Lord Northclife had, ever since 1916, 
been the mere kettledrum of Sir Douglas Haig, and the mouth-organ 
of Sir William Robertson. 

The Times reports were therefore ecstatic. 

In September there was a fierce battle in which we advanced about 
1,000 yards into the enemy’s defence lone on a limited front. We 
took about 3,000 prisoners, but there is nothing to show that we 
captured any guns. Our losses were heavy. The report of the Times 
special correspondent is strikingly headed: — 

” German Defence Broken ” 

In, his dispatch he says that — 

*' in this battle we have broken the elaborate scheme of defence 
which was the last blossom and ultimate triumph of German 
strategists. This is, from the strategic point of view, the most 
signal triumph of this attack. It is not merely that it is ground of 
the first importance that we have taken, or the number of German 
regiments we have shattered, but toe have hrdken, and broken at 
a single blow, in the course of some three or four hours, the 
German system of defence.” 

, All that, happened was that we had with heavy casualties pushed 
back; the enemy less than two-thirds of a mile on a narrow front. The 
ridge, which was, the first objective of the battle, was after weeks of 
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sanguinary fighting still in the possession of the Germans, and most 
of it remained in their possession when the C.-in-C. finally called off 
the fight. We had therefore to win another “ shattering victory,” 
pushing the enemy back another kilometre, picking up another 3,000 
of his wounded in the recovered ground. We again utilised this 
captured post as a starting point in the first week in October for still 
another smashing triumph a few hundred yards ahead. 

This last battle, ivhich produced no tactical, let alone strategical, 
results of any importance, was hailed in the Times as ” the most 
important British victory of the year.” It adds: — 

" In short, the particular task which Sir Douglas Haig set his 
armies, has been very nearly accomplished.” 

We had captured two or three kilometres of the ridge which Sir 
Douglas Haig had informed us was the first objective in his big drive. 

As a matter of fact, the whole of the ten weeks’ ghastly struggle 
had not given him, up to and including this last fight, one-sixth of 
his first objective. 

The Times has two leading articles on successive days on the 
Broodseinde victory, as it was called. Who remembers the name 
now? (Try it on one of your Mends.) In each of these leading 
articles the Times waxes lyrical over the result. It assures its 
readers that ” our object is already secured.” The British public 
were congratulated on the fact that at last we were in sight of Bruges. 
They were not told that this city was 15 miles off, nor were they 
reminded that the Germans had been in sight of Ypres, only two 
miles off, for over three years. It extols the way in which Sir Douglas 
Haig was winning back what was lost in the First Battle of Ypres : — 

“ with a tenacity and a calm, unhurried persistence which compel 
the admiration of the world. . . . 

With each successive stride the arrangements grow more exact, 
the results more certain, the losses lighter.” 

But the Times correspondent did not constitute the whole of the 
orchestra. There were other minor players. 

Sir Philip Gibbs throws some light upon the difficulties of a War, 
Correspondent in the introduction to a reprint from his dispatches 
at the front. As it appeared at a time when he was still a War 
Correspondent, it is phrased with considerable restraint. 

” There is no criticism in this book, no jud^ent of actions of 
men, no detailed summing up of success or failure. That is not 
within my liberty or duty as a correspondent with the Armies in 
the Field.” / ' ■ 

All .the same, his sense of, duty to the pubKc "Who ; we)^.'.lo9king;^ 
him for a truthful account of what their spns.v ahd. 
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husbands were passing through in the battlefield did not prevent his 
suppressing every check or repulse, and exa^erating with unbridled 
extravagance every trifling advance purchased at a terrible cost (the 
latter also suppressed). Here are some of the phrases from a descrip- 
tion by him ot a battle that drove the enemy back for three-quarters 
of a mile on a limited front, with a capture of 3,000 prisoners, a large 
number of whom, according to him, were purely wounded men left 
on the battlefield, and just a few guns. His jubilant report describes 
this as: — 

"... a smashing blow, the most smashing defeat we have inflicted 
on the enemy, a complete victory. ...” 

Referring to the enemy he adds: — 

“ We have him beat. One of the greatest victories we have had 
in the War.” 

He even gave the impression that the succession of victories won 
in Flanders might shortly lead to the attainment of a victorious peace. 
Here is a choice example of the kind of ecstatic reporting to which 
we were subjected: — 

" One of the prisoners, a professor . . . thinks ‘ it will not be 
long before Germany makes a great bid for peace by offering to 
give up Belgium, By mid-winter she will yield Alsace-Lorraine; 
Russia will remain as before the War; except for an autonomous 
Poland; Italy will have what she has captured; and Germany will 
get back some of her colonies,’ he thinks.”* 

Whether he himself talked to this accommodating don or whether 
the information was supplied to him as a titbit by the “ Intelligence ” 
Department, is not clear. All we know now is that as a result of this 
" smashing defeat of the enemy " nothing happened except the 
capture of a ruined village, and preparations for more victories of 
the same sort, all of them announced in turn as “ triumphs of un- 
paralleled magnitude." Whilst this triumphal crawl through the 
mud was proceeding, Ludendorff was sending divisions to Russia to 
capture Riga and to the Italian Front to help Austria, 

The fighting went on until the first week in December. When 
it was finally concluded, the attack had completely failed in all the 

S jses for which it was originally designed. We had not cleared 
lemish coast. We had not broken through the enemy’s defences 
into open country. The cavalry charge had not come off. Not a 
single cavalry horse had wetted his hooves in the slush. If the reader 
will refer back to the plan of attack, he will understand better how 

• " From Bapaiune to Passcheadaele, 1917," by Sir Philip Gibbs, 0. 320. 
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this dreadfulness had ended in an utter fiasco. He will see marked 
on that map the stages by which we were to reach our final objective. 
The Passchendaele-Staden Ridge was only the first stage. At its utmost 
limit it was only five miles from where we started. The last objective 
was miles distant. The ridge which constituted the first stage in 
our advance was i8 miles in length. After over four months’ terrible 
fighting, resulting in casualties which reached nearly 400,000 and an 
enormous expenditure of ammunition — the greatest blaze of high 
explosives ever yet fired on any battlefield — we had only captured five 
miles of the ridge, that is about a fourth of our first line of projected 
advance. To achieve our full aim, we had several more lines to 
attack and get through. During the whole battle we recovered less 
ground, we took fewer prisoners, we captured fewer guns (about one- 
fourth) than we did in the despised Nivelle offensive, and that with 
nearly three times the casualties we sustained in that operation, which 
was always alluded to by the Staff as a “ failure.” 

When it was realised some time in September that a break- 
through was impracticable and that the clearing of the Flemish coast 
this year was out of the question, G.H.Q. substituted the policy of 
" wearing down the enemy ” as the primary purpose of their strategy. 
How did that thrive? We lost 400,000 men in our direct and 
subsidiary attacks. The enemy did not lose on the whole British 
Front during that period ^50,000 men. Our losses were nearly five 
to every three of the Germans. In their Verdun offensive, the 
Germans had the excuse that they were slaying five Frenchmen for 
every three they lost. We could not claim that measure of justifica- 
tion for our persistence in the Passchendaele folly. The balance of 
attrition, which was already heavily in favour of the enemy, was, by 
this offensive, tipped still more definitely in his favour. The French 
and the British between them had sustained casualties since the 
War began which aggregated over five millions. Against this, the 
enemy loss in fighting us was three millions. I learn that an elaborate 
effort is, being made to gerrymander the casualty returns — ^both 
British and German — so as to present a more favourable balance sheet 
for this adventure. Such a proceeding is dishonest, whether it be 
historical or commercial, ana whatever the nature and whoever the 
person that inspires it. The fact that it conforms to the spirit of 
dispatches that announced a series of glorious victories when the sum 
total was a wretched disaster is no more a justification for the historian 
than it would be for an auditor who put fonvard as a plea for 
cooking the accounts the fact that he was doing so in order to 
preserve the continuity of the directors’ reports. That is not an 
unknown practice where the public have to be misled as to the extent 
of the deficit. '"'The losses must be cut down, the gains overstated so 
as to show a profit on the concern. . * ' ; 

So much, for the bovine and brutal game of attrition on ithe Westeat , 
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Front. On the Eastei'n Front, it was ending in millions of Russians 
and hundreds of thousands of Roumanians quitting the battlefield. 

It was all a terrible miscalculation. Those who were responsible 
for planning and persisting in the plan tvhen it had failed, were not 
men of imagination. All that quality was concentrated in the 
information bureau. The planning department were conspicuously 
devoid of it. In the absence of tins rare gift there ought to have 
been a meticulous examination of the ground and a careful and 
honest survey of the enemy’s resources in men and munitions. 
Unfortunately, the General Officer who prepared the plans for attack 
after attack across kilometres of untraversable quagmire, and the 
General who had control of what was by a strange irony called 
“ Intelligence,” and whose business it was to sift all the information 
that came in, and to prepare the reports upon which plans were based, 
never themselves got near enough to the battlefield to see what it 
ivas like. They ivorked on the basis of optimistic reports in the 
shelter of a remote chateau, out of sight of the mud and far from the 
somid of the deadly clatter of the machine-guns. Where draft plans 
had been submitted, received and approved, the fatal ink -which in 
a few days would be converted into blooi set forth orders and 
instructions which were not smudged by a drop of the devastating 
rain that drowned the wounded warriors who fell in a vain attempt 
to realise these paper dreams. If General Headquarters received 
any reports as to the conditions under whicli the men were asked to 
attack, those reports were never passed on to the War Council. Were 
they presented to the Commander-in-Chief? Gough told him some- 
thing of the realities. But Haig was not a man to encourage 
discouraging reports. 

A great deal of the catastrophe is due to the change effected by 
modern methods of warfai'c in the opportunities and therefore in the 

g ersonal risks and responsibilities of Commanders. At Waterloo, 
lapoleon and Wellington could see the whole battlefield with their 
eyes, and with the help of field-glasses almost every hump and hollow. 
Even then Napoleon overlooked the sunken road. 

But in modem warfare, the more important the General, the less 
he feels it to be his duty to see for himself what the battlefield is like, 
Wellington’s Generals were on the field amongst their troops. No 
Generad in tlris War — and these remarks apply to every army in the 
field on both sides — tvas expected to visit no-man’s-land until the 
battleground had been made safe for “ brass hats ” by the retreat of 
the enemy to an invisible distance. Some of them courted danger 
to inspire their troops and to view the ground for themselves, and in 
doing so, several fell: But the rule was that Generals no longer led 
but sent their troops into action. This transformation may have been 
, inevitable owing to the magnitude and the character of the operations 
and also owing to the increased power and range of the weapons used. 
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But the increase in the danger factor cannot be pleaded in defence 
of so revolutionary a change. Admirals share risks with their sailors 
in a sea-fight. The departure from time-honoured ideas as to the 
duty of personal observation is due either to an exaggerated estimate 
of the importance of the individual General, or to an under-estimate 
of the qualities of the officers available to take the places of superiors 
in rank who have fallen. The price paid in this War for immunity 
to Generals was prodigious. No one suggests that it is the duty of 
Generals to lead their men up to the barbed wire, through the mud, 
whilst machine-guns are playing upon them. But, had men high up 
in military rank, ordering or continuing an offensive, been obliged 
by the exigencies of duty to view for themselves something of the 
character of the terrain of attack and the nature of the operation they 
were ordering their officers and men to undertake, the fatuous 
assaults of the Somme, Monchy, Bullecourt, the Chemin des Dames 
and Passchendaele would never have occurred; or at any rate one such 
experience would have been enough. 

It is not for me to express an opinion as to whether the change 
which has taken place in the duties and dangers of Generals is 
justified. This comment, however, I am entitled to make. If 
Generals are no longer under any necessity to join their men in an 
attack or even to go within the zone of fire, it is more incumbent upon 
them than ever to exercise the greatest care in ascertaining the kind 
of task they call upon their officers and men to carry through. Apart 
from good generalship, the obligations of comradeship and of common 
decency demand it. The men who persisted in the Passcliendaele 
assaults could not have known the conditions under which their 
orders had to be executed. It is an insult to their intelligence, let 
alone their humanity, to believe otherwise. I have quoted reputable 
evidence to prove that some of them had no idea of the actual state 
of the ground which they commanded tanks and troops to cross. 
Gough knew and passed his knowledge on to Haig,. It seems to have 
made no impression on the latter's obsessed mind. His apologists 
quote his obduracy as a proof of the sublime courage that disdained 
obstacles and dangers. The fact that they were obstacles and dangers 
which had to be faced only by others and not himself would not, I 
feel sure, weigh with him. Had he been a humble officer he would 
have faced them without quaking. No one ever cast a doubt on his 
personal courage. But it demanded a much higher courage to own 
up that he had been guilty of a grave error of judgment — that the 
operation he had planned was an impossible one — that, in fact, he 
had been wrong and the subordinate generals and interfering 
politicians had been right. 

Thus G.H.Q. never witnessed, not even through a telescope, the 
attacks it ordained, except on carefully prepared charts where the 
advancing battalions were represented by the pencil which marched 
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ivith ease across swamps and marked lines of triumphant progress 
ivithout the loss of a single point. As for the mud, it never 
incommoded the movements of this irresistible pencil. 

No wonder that nothing daunted a Staff working under such 
conditions. They could afford to be the very incarnation of ruthless- 
ness and vicarious heroism: the gods of war, not on the battlefield, 
but in their temple, 

I tvas privileged, whilst this horrible battle was proceeding, to have 
a talk with one of Haig’s most prominent military advisers, who 
afterwards owned that he had no idea of the conditions under whi^ 
the battle was fought. I entreated him once more to reconsider the 
prospects of this venture in the light of what had actually happened. 
But he also was imbued with the relentlessness of his Chief. He 
treated me as a stupid civilian who knew nothing of war. When I 
alluded to the terrible casualties, he reminded me in Hotspur strain 
that you could not expect to make war without death and wounds. 
When I pointed to the wet season which had soaked the ground and 
made it unfit for the passage of tanks, artillery, or men, he said: 
Battles could not be stopped like tennis matches for a shower. Here 
again was Mars, but, I thought. Mars under an umbrella. 

As to the effect upon the enemy’s morale, no doubt they suffered 
heavy losses in this protracted struggle. It is contended by the 
apologists of Passchendaele that they lost heavily in officers. As a 
matter of fact, their casualties in officers were not comparable to 
ours. We lost a total of 17,000 — ^seven officers to every two of theirs. 
The loss to them was a serious one. Much more serious was the loss 
in officers and N.C.O.’s for us, for the Germans had a much larger 
proportion of men with a long army training to draw upon for making 
up this deficiency than we had. As to the casualties amongst the 
N.C.O.’s, officers know well how much they depend upon the 
experience and shrewdness of their chevroned assistants. The loss 
in N.C.O.’s was irreplaceable. The best answer to the claim put 
forward that the enemy had been shattered either in spirit or in 
reserv'es, is that when the attack was at its hottest and we were 
boasting that the German reserves had been almost exhausted, 
Ludendorff detached some divisions for an attack on Riga; and when 
we were exultant over the winning of what we regarded as a decisive 
victory at Broodseinde, his response to our paeans was to send five 
German divisions to Austria to start a crashing offensive against the 
Italians, And when we thought that their last reserves had been sent 
away to save Austria, the Germans found 14 divisions on the Western 
Pront to smash up our offensive at Cambrai. It means that at the 
moment that we were claiming that we had succeeded in breaking 
through the German defence system, the German High Command 
were confident that our whole offensive was an assured failure, and 
they acted on that assumption. 



CHAPTER Lxui (continued) 

THE CAMPAIGN IN THE MUD: PASSCHENDAELE 

ij. CONSEQUENCES OF PASSCHENDAELE 

No soldier of any intelligence now defends this senseless campaign; 
certainly not one tvho is not implicated by some share of 
responsibility for it. 

As I have already pointed out in the previous chapter, not even the 
first objective of the campaign had been attained. The fight came 
to be known as the “ Battle of Passchendaele,” but the capture of this 
village gave us only one-fourth of the first ridge which the Army had 
to occupy as a starting point. It left the Army with a narrower 
salient than the deadly salient of Ypres which had already cost us so 
much. The enemy still surroxmded it on three sides, and at some 

E oints their lines were nearer to ours than they had been to Ypres 
efore the battle began. Soon after the termination of the campaign. 
Headquarters realised that at an expense of 400,000 men, they had 
only forced the British Army into a more dangerous position than 
it was in before the battle commenced. On 13th December, G.H.Q. 
issued one of the most remarkable documents which ever emanated 
from a victorious staff. It constitutes such a comment upon the great 
triumph that I quote textually from it: — 

. . the following special instructions are issued as a guide to the 
maimer of dealing with the Flesquieres and Passchendaele 
salients. 

These salients are unsuitable to fight a decisive battle in. It is, 
however, desirable to retain possession of them if they are not 
attacked in great force; and in the event of attack in great force 
to use them to wear out and break up the enemy’s advancing 
troops as much as possible before these can reach our battle zone 
of defence which will be sited approximately as a chord across 
the base of each salient. 

In accordance with this policy the salients will be held firmly 
until the battle zone of defence behind each has been prepared. 
The defences of the salients will then be organised into advanced 
or ‘ outpost ’ zones, and as these defences become more complete, 
so the garrisons can be reduced to what is required for the purpose 
in view.” 
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I need hardly say that this document was withheld from the War 
Cabinet. And no wonder, for it constitutes a written admission by 
G.H.Q. that the only strategical or tactical result it achieved by the 
teiTible fighting which very nearly broke the British Army, was the 
establishment of salients tvliich were “ unsuitable to fight a decisive 
battle in ” and which could not be retained if they were “ attacked 
in great force.” And the advice is given that they should follow the 
tactics pursued by the German Army of organising their defence in 
such a way as to make the enemy pay for all the ground he recovered. 
As a matter of fact, when the anticipated attack came, in April of 
the following year, the enemy recovered the whole of the precious 
ground, after a few hours’ fighting and with comparatively slight 
losses. 

The Passchendaele fiasco imperilled the chances of final victory. 
Had it not been for the effect of the blockade on the morale of the 
German people, the disappointment caused by the failure of the 
submarine campaign, combined with the arrival of the American 
troops in France in swelling numbers, the failure of the Flanders 
offensive in 1917 might well have been fatal to Allied prospects in 
1918. It weighed down the balance of man-power still further to 
the side of the Central Powers. The desertion of Russia and the 
defeat of Roumania had already created an adverse balance. The 
gigantic casualties of Passchendaele pressed down the Allied end of 
the grisly scales appreciably. Our military leaders had acquired the 
habit of prodigality in their expenditure of life. 

One or the unavoidable evils of war is that it tends to become an 
orgy of increasing extravagance. Gladstone, who tried to run the 
Crimean War economically, thereby provided an excuse for military 
negligence which created one of the worst military scandals in history. 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s initial frugality prolonged the Boer War. 
In this war the skimping policy of the Indian Government ended in 
conditions in Mesopotamia which exceeded the horrors of Scutari. 
It is difiicult in war to hold the balance even between parsimony and 
profusion. By the third year of this war everyone concerned was 
drinking in millions. The small Army of just over a hundred 
thousand was to-day contemptible in size to British Generals. We 
had already called over 5,000,000 men to the colours. Shells which 
numbered thousands in 1914 were fired by the million in a single 
battle in i9i’;7. The first attack on the Passchendaele slope used up 
about five million shells, but the supply flowed in at the rate of 
millions a month. We were all shocked by the casualty list of 
Neuve Ghapelle in the spring of 1915. Compared with the offensives 
that followed, the Neuve Ghapelle losses were insignificant. But 
these casualties, which had already run into millions, had all been 
replaced. The British Army that entered upon the Flanders cam- 
pai^ iim larger than that Which had started the Somme fight, 
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although meanwhile its losses had considerably exceeded the 
million. 

Wellington’s reply to those who wished him to undertake risky 
enterprises was “ This is England’s only army.” With difficulty, the 
Government had been able to spare him 30,000 men. But in this 
war the Generals knevv that every able-bodied young man up to and 
including men who had reached the prime of life could be called 
up for national serwice. They grudged every man who was kept at 
home for essential national work. They were always nagging about 
it. They lavished the lives placed at their disposal in foolish frontal 
attacks on impregnable lines, in spite of the lessons of every war 
since modem weapons were perfected. They then sent home 
requisitions for more units to bring their depleted battalions up to 
strength, out of the inexliaustible resources of Britain in man-power. 
If these orders were not immediately complied with, there came 
querulous complaints and petulant suggestions that victory was 
impossible unless gaps were filled up. Most of these gaps in our 
manhood were rent by clumsy and unintelligent craftsmanship at 
the top. The wastage of all material was appalling. Whilst hundreds 
of thousands were being destroved in the insane egotism of 
Passchendaele, every message or memorandum from Haig was full of 
these insistencies on the importance of sending him more men to 
replace those he had sent to die in the mud. If Britain said, " Where 
are my lost legions?" then anyone who asked such a question on her 
behalf was betraying the Army and attacking our soldiers. The word 
" soldiers ” always had exclusive reference in the War Office Press to 
those whose tasks were discharged on the safe side of the front line; 
to those who never set foot on the stricken field until the poor 
" units " which had to be replaced had already made it safe for 
inspection. To prevent that misrepresentation which is always ready 
to misapprehend, let me repeat here what I am saying elsewhere — 
that from what I know of the brass-hatted soldiers, I have no doubt 
that had it been part of their duty to march at the head of their men, 
and share their perils, they would have done so without faltering. 1 
am not seeking to establish any distinction or discrimination between 
the soldiers who fought and those who did not. My sole complaint 
is that those who arrogated to themselves the task of what they called 
" defending the soldiers against the politicians " alw'ays confined their 
defence to the latter cla.ss of soldier. I cannot recall a single article 
in which they sought to protect the former against the strategy which 
condemned them to a useless carnage in the execution of ill-conceived 


projects. 

The effect on the morale of the Army was perceptible. Buchan’s 
“ History of tlie War,” a book which throughout has taken a favour- 
able view of our High Command, says about the effect of this,; 
particular battle that: — 
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“ For almost the first time in the campaign there was a sense of 
discouragement abroad on our front. Men felt that they were 
being sacrificed blindly; that every fight was a soldier’s fight, and 
that such sledge-hammer tactics were too crude to meet the prob- 
lem, For a moment there was a real ebb of confidence in British 
leadership. That such a feeling should exist among journalists 
and politicians matters nothing, but it matters much if it is found 
among troops in the field.’’* 

Mr. Buchan wi'ote this ^vhilst he was in uniform, but even for a 
Staff officer, this contempt for journalists and politicians is a little 
cheap and gi'atuitous. The morale of the public behind the lines is 
e,ssential to victory in a protracted stniggle. In sustaining its spirit 
through discoiu'agement the despised pressman or politician has his 
uses. The politicians had moreo’t'er, the responsibility for organis- 
ing the resources of the country. But although they matter, Mr. 
Buchan would be right in saying that the loss of morale amongst the 
fighting troops matters most. 

According to this “ History," the brunt of the criticism svas 
directed against General Gough: , — 

" His old reputation had become a little dimmed, and among 
Jiis soldiers he had acquired the name of a general who tried his 
troops too high, and used them blindly as battering rams against 
the stoutest part of the wall. The criticism tvas not wholly just, 
but it was widely raade."-f 

How unfair that criticism was we know now, for he protested as 
far back as August against proceeding with the battle. His objections 
were overridden and he was peremptorily ordered by his Com- 
mander-in-Chief to continue the hopeless struggle. 

Expression was given to the feeling amongst the rank and file in a 
remarkable book called “Four Years on the Western Front," by a 
Rifleman, He took part in the battle, and the division in whicli he 
was a humble unit rvas almost completely destroyed without achieving 
much. He says; — 

“ Something like a feeling of indignation came over us, that 
whole divisions should be squandei-ed as though we had an 
unlimited reserve of men, and human life counted for nothing. 
One attack after another had produced disappointment, heavy 
losses, limited gains.”J 

There can be no doubt that when the battle came to an end the 
fighting spirit of the troops that had passed through this prolonged 

♦ ‘ A- History of the Great War/’ by John Buchan, Vol. Ill, p. 592. 
t ibid., Vol. IV, p. 189. 

j '• Foot Years on the Western Front,” p. 27 s. 
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horror was at its lowest. It was a calamity unforeseen by G.H.Q. 
that their frayed nerve was to be put to another test before they had 
been given time to recover. It was this army under the same General 
that was doomed to bear the brunt of Ludendorff’s great coup on the 
Oise in March, 1918. No soldiers in that condition could have sus- 
tained such an onslaught. It is no reflection on their valour to say 
that they broke. So much for the claim of the apologists of Passchen- 
daele that German morale alone had been impaired. As if British 
troops were not also flesh, blood and nerves ! 

Another of the incalculable consequences was that it completely 
slammed every other door of opportunity for the Allies — but alas I 
not for the Central Powers. There can be no doubt that Turkey 
could have been knocked out and forced to make peace, had the 
Allies sent a couple of the cavalry divisions (which proved to be 
worse than useless on the Somme, at Passchendaele and at Cambrai) 
and a few more heavy guns and ammunition to Palestine. As 
General Allenby proved, the resolute facade the Turks presented to 
the Allies on the lines of Gaza-Beersheba had nothing behind it. It 
was part of the War Office game to pretend that the Turks had for- 
midable forces with ample reserves and that if they were attacked 
seriously the Germans would rush to their succour and beat us off. 
They may have believed it, but if so, either their information was 
defective, or they were easily taken in. In either event, it was a 
failure of intelligence. There was a paper prepared in December by 
the Military Council at Versailles and signed by Generals Weygand, 
Cadoma, and Henry Wilson, exposing the whole crumbling bogey of 
Turkish prowess which had so long frightened our timid military 
leadership in Egypt — ^but not in Mesopotamia. Here is the report: — 

" There remains the Turkish theatre. To inflict such a crush- 
ing series of defeats upon the Turkish Armies as would lead to the 
final collapse of Turkey and her elimination from the War would 
not only have the most far-reaching results upon the general 
military situation, but might also, if not too long deferred, be in 
time to enable the Allies to get into direct touch with, and give 
effective help to, such elements of resistance to German domination 
as may still exist in Roumania and Southern Russia. Even a lesser 
measure of success such as would definitely liberate the Arab 
regions of the Ottoman Empire from the Turkish yoke and compel 
the Germans to divert considerable forces to the East in order to 
save Turkey from destruction, would, both from the point of vieiv 
of the military situation and from that of eventual peace negotia- 
tions, greatly strengthen the Allied position, and be worth any 
effort that can be made compatibly with the security of our defence 
in the Western theatres. 

The present condition of Turkey is one of almost conkplete , 
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material and moral exhaustion. The Turkish forces have pro- 
gressively dwindled, till they now amount to 250,000 men at the 
utmost, and will dwindle even more rapidly if seriously attacked, 
owing to the entire lack of reserves. Such as they are, these forces 
are dispersed, and are necessarily dispersed over enormous areas. 
The communications between the different fronts ai-e so defective 
that any transfers of troops can only be carried out extremely slowly 
and with heavy wastage through sickness and desertion. The main 
railway communication with Constantinople and the Central 
Powers is itself of very limited capacity, and vulnerable to air 
attacks. Reinforcement of troops or munitions from Germany 
could only be accumulated very gradually, and the sending of them 
w'ould involve a heavy strain on the enemy’s transport resources.” 

Sir William Robertson expressed himself as being in complete 
agreement with the conclusions drawn from known facts by the 
Versailles Council. By the date of their report Allenby’s advance 
had exposed the hollowness of the Turkish menace. For that reason 
the General Staff at the War Office could no longer sustain their con- 
venient assumption of Turkish strength. The information upon 
which they were based had come mainly from the Intelligence 
Department of our own War Office, and must have been known to 
the Staff. But to communicate such information to the War Cabinet 
before the Allenby victories, meant that they might be tempted to 
deflect an extra division and a few guns from the attack on Passchen- 
daele, and perhaps — most disastrous of all — send to Palestine some 
of the invaluable squadrons of cavalry that might at any moment be 
urgently needed to charge into the flying rout of the demoralised 
German Army in Flanders. The fact remains, that but for the dis- 
traction of Passchendaele, Turkey might have been forced to make 
peace, and the Black Sea might have been opened to Russia and 
Roumania. Bulgaria would not have held out much longer, for it 
was known that her peasants, who were never enamoured of tlie War, 
were getting thoroughly tired of squatting on their perch in the 
Balkans, whilst their fields and their harvests were being neglected. 

The Flanders campaign was directly responsible for the Italian 
disaster. As I have already pointed out. General P^tain was agree- 
able, after the Chemin des Dames affair, to sending assistance in men 
and artillery to Italy to enable General Cadorna to undertake a real 
attack on the Austrian position. Had Haig taken the same view, we 
would have been saved the disasters of Caporetto and Passdhendaele, 
both of which tipped the balance of man-power and prestige so 
heavily in favour of the Central Powers. Tne inadequate state of 
the dj^nces of Gough's Army in front of Amiens in March, 1918, 
was entirely attributable to Passchendaele. The French Government 
add: Army had been pressing hard for an extension of the British 
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Front ever since May. The Army Commission of the Senate had 
gone into the matter in great detail and had reported strongly in 
favour of bringing pressure to bear on the Biilish Government to 
take up more line in France. It has been represented that Haig’s 
peisistence in the Flanders campaign was due to Pt^tain’s entieaties, 
Petain was opposed to it from beginning to end: but he was exceed- 
ingly anxious that we should occupy moie hont line. It would 
materially have assisted him in his very difficult task of reorganising 
and strengthening the French Army. There was an overwhelming 
case in favour of the request. France was very much more exhausted 
than we were. She had called up 15 per cent, of her population, 
whereas we had only recruited 10 per cent, of oui's, and her casualties 
were heavier by at least a million, for she had borne the brunt of the 
fighting during the first two years of the War, whilst we were build- 
ing up our Army. Sir William Robertson ne\er denied that there 
was a good case, and he would have been quite willing to meet the 
French demand, but Haig said he needed every available man for 
the Flemish campaign. He succeeded in postponing the decision 
until the campaign was well over. When, at last, he agreed with 
Petain as to the limits of the extension, it was February before the 
change could be eflected. When Gough took over the line up to the 
Oise, he found the defences were very unsatisfactory, but his troops 
were tired out by their unpaialleled experiences and were in no 
condition to start digging. This was known to the Germans. The 
advantage they took of it will be told in another chapter. 

Passchendaele was indeed one of the greatest disasters of the War, 
and I never think of it without feeling grateful for the combination 
of seamanship and luck which enabled us to survive and repair its 
unutterable folly. There is no better illustration of its calamitous 
effect than the episode of Cambrai. 
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CHAPTER LXIV 


THE BATTLE OF GAMBRAI 

When the Tank Corps officers perceived how completely their pre- 
dictions as to the effect of a heavy bombardment on a drained morass 
had been realised, they came to the conclusion that as far as their 
machinery was concerned, it could render no effective help under 
such conditions. They were equally convinced that victory ^\'as 
unattainable by any other arm on such a battlefield. They therefore 
set about making a study of the whole of the British Front with a 
view to formulating a plan for attacking the enemy on a sector where 
tanks had a fair chance of showing what they could accomplish. The 
tanks had failed to achieve much on the Somme because in spite of 
the protest of all those who knew anything about that ingenious 
contrivance, Sir Douglas Haig insisted on throwing a few specimen 
machines into the fight without waiting until a suflicient number 
had been manufactured to enable him to hurl a resistless mass of them 
against the enemy lines. It was part of the Tanker dream to effect 
with a large number of machines a surprise attack for which the 
enemy were not prepared. The Tank leaders asked for a fair oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the value of their invention. They were given 
the swamps of Passchendaelc. When General Gough appreciated that 
it ivas not ground over which even infantry could do more than crawl, 
it is not surprising that the Staff of the Tank Corps were convinced 
that their heavy cavalry could not make progress across such sodden 
ground. Early in August, therefore, their Chief General Staff Officer, 
Colonel (now General) Fuller, drew up an alternative project. In 
his preface to the plan he said : — 

“ From a lank point of view the Third Battle of Ypres may be 
considered dead. To go on using tanks in the present conditions 
will not only lead to good machines and better personnel being 
thrown away, but also to a loss of morale in the infantry and tank 
crews, through constant failure. From an infantry point of view, 
the Third Battle of Ypres may be considered comatose. It can only 
be continued at colossal loss and little gain.” 

He proposed that " in order to restore British prestige,” what he 
called ” a theatrical blow ” should be struck at Germany before the 
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ivinter. He suggested that preparations should be made for an attack 
in the direction of St. Quentin. As this would involve a combined 
British and French operation, it was thought better that the opera- 
tion should take place on the British Front, and Cambrai was substi- 
tuted for St. Quentin. General Byng, to whom the idea was 
submitted, was favourably inclined, but G.H.Q. objected strongly on 
the ground that the Romans laid down the military doctrine that you 
could not win a decisive battle in two places at the same time, and 
that the Commander-in-Ghief could not spare the necessary troops 
for the Tank project as he must concentrate every available man in 
the Ypres sector. But as the failure of the mud offensive at last oozed 
even into the minds of its projectors, they became more inclined 
to consider the idea of an independent Tank attack further south. 
But even then they could not be induced to let go their Passchendaele 
offensive altogether. They were stuck in the mud and could not get 
out of it without getting through it to the ridge. They had to im- 
prove their positions or run the risk of being driven out of all the 
fine swamp they had made and annexed at such cost. So when the 
Cambrai attack was undertaken, it had to be launched without any 
reserves. Not an extra battalion could be spared from the suction of 
the mire. 

The first onset of the Tanks, on the j?oth November, was a brilliant 
success. Within a few hours the Hindenburg line was broken by 
these inexorable machines, and a penetration effected in the enemy 
lines as deep as that which had been achieved after months of terrible 
fighting and colossal losses on the Somme and at Passchendaele. It is 
generally acknowledged now that the advance was badly muddled by 
General Byng and that he could, even with the resources at his com- 
mand, have made a much better job of it. But what converted 
A'ictory into a defeat was the total lack of reserves. When it was 
essential that there should be fresh troops available to support and 
exploit the attack, there was not a single platoon in reserve. They 
were all floundering in the Flemish slough. The Germans, having 
been allowed by a magnanimous enemy plenty of time to recover 
from their surprise, prepared a counter-attack, and fully a week later 
they launched their onslaught after deliberate and careful prepara- 
tion. The German Army whose divisions, we were assured, ViaH all 
been used up by the great offensive, was able to muster 14 divisions 
to overwhelm our scattered and tired troops. Five of these divisions 
had been transferred from the Flanders battle area, and nine from 
other portions of the Western Front. These they could spare in 
addition to the six divisions that had already gone to Italy and the 
five divisions that had captured Riga. How could they have raked 
up three separate striking forces of 35 effective divisions, in the 
aggregate, after a battle of 14 weeks' duration, which we were assured 
had shattered their Army in the West and destroyed their reserves?, 
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THE GERMAN COUNTER-ATTACK. IggY 

When the counter-attack came, there was nothing behind to give 
any help to our outnumbered and exhausted divisions. The 
Germans not only recaptured most of the ground we had gained, but 
at one point penetrated to a distance of 1,500 yards behind our 
original line. All that was left to us of our conquest was the indefen- 
sible salient of Flesqui^res. A resounding victoiy was converted into 
a disastrous rout. For this, Passchendaele was directly responsible. 
Had our Army not entered upon that fatal campaign, the Battle of 
Cambrai in 1917 might have been one of the decisive battles of the 
War. It was the only complete surprise the Britislr Army had con- 
trived to inflict upon the Germans. Their strongest defences had 
been broken through. For the first time we had reached the open 
country behind their lines. Had there been adequate reserves to 
throw in, Cambrai would have been captured, the German defence 
system would have been dislocated, a new retirement would have 
been imposed on the enemy, and the time and strength he devoted 
to prepare his March offensive against our lines would have to be 
spent in reorganising his own defences. One-fourth of the men flung 
away so profligately at Passchendaele would have sufficed to win this 
signal victory, and to exploit it. 

When the first news of our meat triumph reached London, the 
War Office ordered that all the ^urch bells of the metropolis should 
be set a-ringing. A few days after the chimes had ceased to thrill 
the hearts of Londoners, the counter-attack came, and our troops 
were driven back pell-mell — such of them as escaped capture. The 
Staff who WCTe responsible for the joybells were ashamed to publish 
the news of the reverse. Even the War Cabinet was kept in the dark. 
Messages came from Headquarters, sent at a time when the enemy 
had actually penetrated inside our original defences, about the 
" hostile attacks ” on this front having been completely repulsed; 
how ten of these attacks " had been broken up by our rifle or 
machine-gun fire or crushed by our artillery.” But that skill in 
manipulating news to convey a false impression which had served 
Headquarters so well in , the Flanders attack failed completely at 
Cambrai. One reason was that we actually lost ground. Some days 
after the defeat had occurred the real news percolated through. 
General Maxse, "who was a member of the Court of Inquiry subse- 
quently appointed, blamed the wounded for disseminating alarming 
news. According to him they were always doing it. It was, a very 
reprehensible practice arid deserved censure. News from the front 
should be confined to official dispatches written by men who never 
saw the fighting, and whose calm was therefore in no danger of being 
irritated or upset by wounds. 

, The Cabinet, several days after the disaster, recorded its dissatis- 
faction that the fact of so complete a reverse having been sustair®^. 
“ if this were correct,” had not been reported to the War Gabio^i i 
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and it was urged that if we had inflicted a corresponding reverse upon 
the enemy, the news of our success would have been communicated 
in a few hours. 

We were also anxious to have an explanation why such a surprise 
should have been inflicted on our forces, if our aerial support was as 
complete as it had been alleged to be, and if our defensive arrange- 
ments were properly organised. 

The only reply that could be offered by the Secretary of State for 
War was that the Field-Marshal Coimnanding-in-Chief was probably 
himself " ignorant of the causes of this reverse." This was about a 
week after our defeat. 

The confusion that existed was given as an explanation of the 
paucity of news, and the Chief of dre Staff compared the chaos with 
what had happened during the retreat from Mons, when, although 
he himself was present, he was quite unable to obtain information. 
He did not inform Ministers that the attack had been ordered with- 
out any reserves, nor did Sir Douglas Haig in his reports deem it 
necessary to inform the Government of that important factor in our 
repulse. The Cabinet also called attention to die 

" discrepancy betiveen the nature of the German success and the 
reports which had been consistently received from official sources 
in regard to their weakness and the deterioration of their morale." 

The Cabinet ordered that there should be a thorough inquiry into 
the circumstances which had been responsible for the reverse. The 
news of the disaster produced a disconcerting effect on public 
opinion, which had been stimulated to such a sense of exhilaration by 
gulping the heady wines which had fermented in the inexhaustible 
vats of the Intelligence Department at G.H.Q. 

The Times, which had hitherto been amongst the most inebriated 
of all our journals with the Haigean triumphs was steadied by this 
shock and wrote a caustic article about the 

“ reversal of fortune on our own front, of which the truth is slowly 
leaking through the correspondents' tales of heroism.” 

It says that — 

" we can no longer rest satisfied with the fatuous estimates, e.g., of 
German losses in men and morale, which have inspired too many 
of the published messages from France.” 

It exculpates Sir Douglas Haig from any blame for the disaster, 
except in so far as this was attributable to his choice of subordinates 
and his inveterate devotion to those who had served him too long. It 
does not allude to the vain efforts made by these subordinates to 
persuade him to give up the wasteful attack on the Passchendaele 
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Ridge, which was directly responsible for the Cambrai fiasco. 
Perhaps Lord Northcliffe had not been informed about these 
attempts. The T imes continued : — 

“ The merest breath of criticism on any military operation is far 
too often dismissed as an ‘ intrigue ’ against the Coraraander-in- 
Chief.” 

It demanded “ prompt, searching and complete ” inquiry. 

This indeed represented a complete change from the ecstatic 
eulogies of Broodseinde, but it came too late to save us from the much 
gi’eater catastrophe of Passchendaele. An inquiry was set up, but it 
turned out to be an utter sham. General Byng, who was responsible 
for the battle arrangements, was never called. But inadequate as 
was the investigation, it reveals something of the causes of the defeat. 
Without making any specific reference to the absence of reserves, of 
the insufficiency of the equipment for making and sustaining the 
attack, it suppresses facts, but gives glimpses which expose the 
blunders and shortcomings of the operation. 

As to the three divisions that were overrun ivith practically no 
resistance, it was reported that they were " weak in numbers.” It 
was stated that; — 

“ they did not retreat or run away. They tvere surprised to such 
an extent that only two men got back out of the left battalion of 
the 55th Division, and less than loo men got back from most of 
the battalions engaged in the three divisions.” 

These battalions had gone into action at only half their strength. 
German aeroplanes : — 

" flew at altitudes which have been described by witnesses as being 
lotver than lOO feet, firing their machine-guns into our infantry 
both in the front trenches and in rearward positions. The moral 
effect of these w'as very great, and no doubt tended to facilitate the 
enemy’s success.” 

Not only were there no British aeroplanes, but even the Court of 
Inquiry considered there was a “ paucity of guns,” and that this: — 

“ facilitated the assembly of the enemy and the assault upon oui 
front lines,” 

Where were our aeroplanes.^ Probably hovering over the swamps 
of Passchendaele. Where were our guns? Digging fresh shell-holes 
in the same marsh to impede our own advance. 

But the High Command who prepared the plans, knowing that 
they had not sufficient troops, guns and aeroplanes to carry them out,, 
were exonerated from hl'^me 
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The main pai't of the blame was cast upon the oflicers and men who 
had fought so well and so successfully, who were not apprised of the 
great preparations made by the Germans for a counter-attack, and 
who, when that overwhelming attack materialised, were left to meet 
it without any supports. 

There was one member of the Court of Inquiry who excelled 
himself on this occasion. General Maxse’s wrath is directed, not at 
the great generals who were really responsible, but at the lower ranks 
who too readily believed the rumours of disaster. The public at 
home were misinformed; — 

“ not merely by the newspapers and Members of Parliament, but 
also through the medium of 400,000 olRccrs and men who pro- 
ceeded backwards and forwards on leave.” 

He is specially angry with the wounded: — 

” The most prolific propagators of baseless stories are the 
wounded. Moreover, they get home before the telegrams, and 
rapidly spread the foolish notion that if they had been in charge of 
the conduct of the operations, things tvould have been very 
different.” 

One of his remedies for this calamity is that the senior local cotn- 
mander on the spot should tell his own story to the public as soon as 
possible after the event. And here is a specially rich quotation from 
his diatribe against the garrulity of the wounded: — 

“ Unless tve adopt some such method of conveying the truth, 
the longer the War continues and men’s minds arc unsettled, the 
more will the public at home be at the mercy of false notions, 
which are detrimental to the efficiency of the Army as a whole, and 
to the morale of the nation." 

His anxiety for instituting some new method of " conveying the 
truth " has a peculiar irony, having regard to the glowing reports of 
victory issued from Headquarters about tlic fighting in Flandex’s. 
The same observation applies to his suggestion that: — 

" Something might be done at G.H.Q. by appointing a soldier 
to help the newspaijcr correspondents to understand die telegrams 
which come in during the course of an important battle. These 
correspondents might perhaps then avoid filling the columns of 
their newspapers mth a torrent of rubbish.” 

In alluding to the public opinion that the Battle of Cambrai had 
ended in a " German success instead of a British victory," he says*. — 
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“ I cannot help thinking that nie soldios with our extreme 
reticence and horror of all fonns of publicity, may be somewhat 
to blame for this result.” 

Clearly, “ we soldiers ” docs not include those who are wounded 
in the bailie, neithci does it comprise the 400,000 officeis and men 
who had suivived Passchendacle and Cambrai and gone home on a 
short leave. There is neithci reticence nor truth to be found in them. 

There is one part of his report however which has an historical 
and also a military value, but it conveys an indirect and probably 
unintentional condemnation of the Flanders campaign. In attribut- 
ing the defeat at Cambrai to the ignorance displayed by officers and 
men of the elements of defensive tactics, he attributes their 
deficiencies in this respect to the fact that there was no opportunity 
afforded them of training. Its importance is enhanced by the fact 
that General Maxsc was probably at the time the highest authority 
in the British Army on the subject of training soldiers. He gives an 
illustration from his knowledge: — 

“ The writer of this note is acquainted with one corps which 
during the past twelve months happened to have 30 divisions in 
it. Of these 30 divisions two were splendidly trained, a dozen 
were trying to train and the remainder had little, if any, definite 
system of training at all. They had, instead, a dozen excellent 
reasons for explaining why tfiey remained untrained. The corps 
commander concerned had no opportunity to insist upon improved 
methods of training, because the divisions were not in his corps 
for a sufficient time for him to get to know them or report upon 
them. All he gathered from one year's experience was a rough 
idea that about half the divisions were unti'ained and the other 
half were semi-trained." 

The reason was obvious. The exigencies of these repeated 
offensives did not give any commander the necessary opportunity 
for giving the requisite training to men under his command. Every 
division in its turn was thrown into the ti'enches. When it came back 
behind the lines it was exhausted, depleted, having probably lost 
its most experienced officers and N.C.O.’s. Out of the 64 British 
divisions in France, 57 were thrown into the Flanders fight. What 
chance was there for any commander to train his men? 

The report was a complete justification of General P^tain's policy 
of limited offensives and preparations for the campaign of 1 9 1 8. Bur 
what a condemnation of the strategy of the fatuous campaign of the 
Flanders coast! 



APPENDIX 


Since the publication oF the foregoing chapters, I have received a 
very considerable number of letters from officers and men who took 
part in the Passchendaele Campaign, who actually fought in and 
through the mud, and witnessed the protracted horror, and who 
corroborate my testimony as to the terrain and conlirm my opinion 
as to the utter stupidity of prolonging the struggle under such 
iraixissible conditions. Every one of these coiTcspondents endorses 
fully my gravest allegations. I reprint below some extracts from their 
letters, in order to refute certain criticisms which have ap[)carcd from 
other quarters. 

I refrain from giving the names, but should the authenticity of the 
letters be doubted or challenged, I feel confident I can obtain the 
authority of any writer to submit his name and the original letter to 
any responsible person who can be trusted. I have not received a 
single letter from any one who took any part in the actual fighting 
at Passchendaele which contradicts any of my statements, or suggests 
that the picture which I have endeavoured to paint is an exaggerated 
one, On the other hand, it is significant that among the few letters 
of a'iticism written to the rrcs.s, and the speeches which criticised the 
chapter in question, there is not one which emanated from any 
solclier who took part in the struggle and suffering on that sodden 
terrain from August to November. 

Letters from Officers : — 

“ . . . Your book about Passchendaele was if anything not even 
severe enough. The conditions were impossible — no Stall Officer 
was ever to be seen near the front line, the sheer hopeles.sness and 
slaughter .shook the morale of cvciy man who took part. The 
generals responsible for prolonging the light should have been 
shot.” (Fi'om an cx-Cni)tain.) 

" As one who served a.s a junior ofiicer under the late Lord Haig 
in 1917, and who transferred to the Air Force in order to tvseape 
the mud, I offer my respectful thanks for your courageous exposure 
of the Passchendaele horror.” (From an cx-Officcr.) 

*' I write to thank you for the honest and candid way you have 
written your three volumes of Memoirs. ... As one who took an 
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insignificant part in it, I thank you. I was in France as a subaltern 
in the R.F.A. when we had three rounds a gun in the country. You 
gave us shells. I don’t care how you did it, but you got them out 
tliere. . . (From a Subaltern, R.F.A.) 

“ I served in the front line in France for four years; for the last 
two years of the Avar I commanded a Regular Battalion, and for 
many weeks was actively engaged in the Passchcndaele offensive. 

I feel that I must write a few lines to endorse, as completely as 
my limited knowledge permits, all you write on that subject. The 
experience of a Battalion Commander may not count for much. 
Necessarily, one knew little of the general position, or how matters 
elsewhere affected the position in Flanders. Still, I think one saw 
as mucli as most people, even though one’s view was limited to the 
front of one’s own brigade, for I never saw an officer of higher rank, 
on the Ridge, at all, throughout that terrible autumn. 

It is unfoitunate, of course, that your work could not have 
been published in Lord Haig’s lifetime, but when one thinks of the 
thousands and thousands of lives flung recklessly away, without a 
chance, in that mud, and of those fresh divisions coming up, spick 
and span, from rest billets, but coming up hopelessly, knowing what 
they had to face (the only time I have ever seen British soldiers 
anything but cheery and confident) one is glad that the truth should 
be made widespread at last. Consideration for no one’s feelings 
should be allowed to muffle that tragedy for ever." 

(From a Lieut.-Colonel.) 

" May I congratulate you on your exposure of the Passchcndaele 
afliair, and on turning the searcnlight of truth on to Haig’s military 
reputation. I have been delighted to sec confirmed tlie opinion I 
always held about him, that he was a man of rigid ideas, devoid of 
all imagination and therefore of all inspiration; and without 
inspiration no man can successfully command armies, . . 

(From a Major.) 

“. . . I feel tliat I must thank you for the outspoken way in which 
you have dealt with G.H.Q. and the Staff generally in the Passclien- 
daele battle. 

From personal experience I can bear witness to the ttuth of what 
you say as to the futility of the strategy and the ineptitude of the 
Staff, and of course, the awful conditions." (From a Major.) 

“As an ex-artillery officer, one of the thousands of wretched 
fellows who took part in that most depressing engagement, I heartily 
endorse every single word you say about that most terrible section 
of the Great War through which you so nobly and victoriously led 
this grand old country of ours. 
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During the Passcheiiclacle ‘ show ’ it was common talk in every 
oincers' mess that the whole tiling was being badly bungled, and 
that the Higher Command had no clear-cut idea o£ what was 
happening, and had never seen that sanguinary sector to which wc 
had to go, and ivhencc so many thousands of our gallant bi'othcrs 
never returned. Your Crank — although belated — comments will 
cam the gratitude of us all : you have said what countless thousands 
of us arc thinking I ” (From a Captain, Royal Artillery.) 

“ I have read your speech on the Battle of Passchcndaele Ridge 
with much interest, and I should like to say that I can endorse all 
you say. I commanded a battery in the ^gist Brigade R.F.A. and 
I was in action on ‘ Admiral’s Road ’ and then on the Stccnbecke 
River at the end of August, through September and half of October, 
except when I was absent in hospital wounded for about a fortnight, 
in 1917. 

I was aivarded D.S.O. (immediate award) for my services in 
action. I received orders, on about lath September, 1917, to 
advance my battery on to the banks of the Steen bcckc River from 
‘ Admiral’s Road,' so as to be able to come into action against the 
enemy within 48 hours. I protested that this was impossible, the 
whole area being a swamp, the bombardment having destroyed 
the banks and locks of the Steenbeckc River, and it was impossible 
to move a man or a horse across this swamp until the R.E. had 
constructed causeways. I was able to prove my words. I recon- 
noitred the front from the * Bund ’ to ‘ Kitchener’s Wood ’ on two 
occasions; the swamp was Cull of corpses and there was a dead man’s 
head lying on the duck-board causeway between the ‘ Bund ’ where 
were the H.Q. of the company, and the outlying picket in front of 
the cemetery. It was quite obvious that G.H.Q. were wholly 
ignorant of the conditions prevailing at the front. Everywhere I 
went the junior officers, N.G.O.’s and men were very bitter and 
contemptuous of G.H.Q. and complained that they had never seen 
a staff-officer or even a senior officer at the front.” 

(From an Officer with a D.S.O.) 

"... I have been following this controversy with very great 
interest. 

I may even be regarded as one of the few most competent 
witnesses, for I actually participated in and survived tlie events. I 
plunged about in Passchendaelc from September until well into 
January. 1 served on the Western Front with little interruption 
from 1914 to the Armistice, with Infantry. I was a professional 
soldier; and I was able to view events not only in the light of military 
history and of strate^ and tactics in which I, had been instructed, 
but to compare tlie Third Ypres and Passchendaelc offensive with 
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earlier cxjxirienccs in Flanders, on the Somme, at Arras and 
elsewhere. . , . 

The point which impres.sed me, and which seems of extra- 
ordinary importance is as follows: — 

The experience of the Battle of the Somme, especially of 
October and November, 1916, should have stood as a grim warning 
to the futility of attempting any forward movement over shell- 
pitted ground when the weather conditions were so adverse. 
Ginchy and Guillcmont, Le Bocufs and Le Transloy were experi- 
ments which invited no kind of repetition. While the subsoil of 
Flanders was more evil than that of the chalk clowns of the Somme, 
even heavier rain made operations before Ypres almost impossible 
and life almost unbearable. 

In the interests of truth please make any use you like of this 
letter." (From a Lieut. -Colonel, D.S.O., M.C.) 

. . These stalf officers who write to the Press cannot realise 
how much we who were in the fighting line resented having to fight 
the futile senseless hopeless Battle of the Passchendaele Ridge. . . . 

Every man, I saw in the Infantry outlying pickets and me com- 
panies finding them, complained that they had never seen a staff 
officer or an officer of my seniority within a mile of the front. 

. . . You have my leave to make any use yon like of this." 

(From a Major, D.S.O.) 

This correspondent wrote later as follows: — 

. I sliall be pleased for Mr. Lloyd George to make any use 
he likes of the excerpts from my diary; but I should like him to 
know that I wrote the diary long before I had read any of Mr. Lloyd 
Geoige’s War Memoirs and I think this should be made clear by 
Mr. Lloyd George, if at any time he should publish or make use of 
my diaiy. Indeed, I have only read the fourth volume of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s War Memoirs since writing to you on the '/th of 
January, 1935. I am reading it now. 

The burden of my song is that G.H.Q. were utterly ignorant of 
prevailing conditions, and that Haig should have gone to the front 
himself to find out what these conditions were. 

‘ The British Commander-in-Chief has been severely criticised 
for persisting in the attacks on the Passchendaele Rid^ through- 
out August and September, when it had become obvious that the 
enemy's position was impregnable, the unfavourable conditions, 
the rain and the mud, creating an insuperable barrier to our 
advance. It has been argued by friends of Sir Douglas Haig that 
it behoved him to attack in order to draw pressure off our Allies,,, 
the French moral was at a low ebb owing to the appalling.; 
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casualties sufEcred by them in 1916 at Vci'dun as well as in their 
efforts under General Nivelle, to storm the Chemin des Dames 
in April, 1917. This argument might perhaps have been sound 
in the month of May ivhen there was mutiny in the ranks of some 
of the French units; but it was certainly not sound when the- 
French had regained their moral in the autumn, when they had 
sufficiently recovered to give the enemy a good beating at 
Malmaison. Indeed, I find it hard to believe that the French 
moral had ever fallen as low as has been alleged by apologists of 
Haig’s strategy; if so, why did the Germans neglect to take any 
advantage of the French mutinies? Why did they not counter- 
attack the French in May, June or July, 1917, before the British 
offensive in Flanders had commenced? General liuat, the chief 
of the Staff at G.Q.G., assured me that both b'oeh and Petain 
were strongly opposed to our persisting in our attack in Flanders 
after the ground had become waterlogged. 

Moreover the British Navy’s urgent plea that our troops 
should endeavour to force the enemy to evacuate Zeebrugge and 
his submarine bases on the Belgian coast became impossible of 
execution when the torrential rain — a veritable cloudburst at the 
end of J uly had changed all Flanders i nto a sea of mud. However 
that may be, the Battle of Passchendaelc Ridge was continued 
throughout August, September and October in the most depress- 
ing and heart-rending conditions when it had become obvious to 
all ranks in the fighting line that the Battle was futile, senscle.ss 
and hopeless of success. Our casualties mounted higher and 
higher into hundi-eds of thousands and wo watched the moral of 
our men ebbing fast away and began to lose all faith in the skill 
of our commander-in-chief in the science and the art of war. 
Wherever I went in my reconnaissances, in " Sanctuary Wood,” 
or along the front of the cemetery between " Boche Castle ” and 
“ The Bund,” the infantry in the outlying pickets grumbled that 
they had never seen a staff-officer or any senior officer within a 
mile of the front lines and so / was forced to the conclusion, from 
these complaints and from the nature of orders impossible of 
execution, which I received, that G.H.Q^. were xvholly ignorant 
of prevailing conditions; that they were being guided solely by 
maps drawn in peace-time before the ground, saturated with the 
heavy rains, had been battered and churned by hundreds 'of 
thousands of high explosive shells into a sea of liquid mud in 
which men, horses and mules must have drowned had they 
attempted to advance. 

So great was the patience and discipline of our regimental 
officers, N.C.O.’iS and men that it was not until after the battle that 
, , the depth of their resentment at being sacrificed in this futile, 

useless slaughter was revealed to me. Nothing provoked our 
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ridicule more than the presence oE cavalry massed behind our 
lines, revealing G.H.Q.’s childish belief that cavalry might be 
able to pursue the enemy, in the event of a break-through, across 
the sea of liquid mud where performing seals or porpoises might 
have been able to make better progress than horses 1 

Never, except in the Tropics, have I seen sucli rain. We 
ourselves, were in action in Gouzeaucourt Wood on the Somme 
on the night when the Ypres offensive opened. All our dug-outs 
were flooded flush with the surface of the ground; my kit was 
floating about in deep water, and I shuddered as 1 watched the 
rats scampering away through the undergrotvth seeking safety in 
the open fields. 

Reflecting on the far-reaching results of the Battle of Passchen- 
daelc Ridge, seventeen years after having taken part in it, I have 
come to the conclusion that it revealed the limitations of Sir 
Douglas Haig in the Art if not in the Science of War. Its heavy 
casualties and unspeakable honors reduced to a very low ebb 
the moral of the British troops which had patiently bonie their 
losses on the Somme without a murmur, because the Somme did 
not seem to them so utterly useless and unnecessary as Passchen- 
dacle. My own belief is that this battle lowered not only the 
moral of our army, but that of our country for an age; much of 
the unhealthy "pacifism" of the youth of England to-day being 
due to the massacre of our soldiers in the swamps of Flanders in 
i^iy, xuhile their leaders, military and political, looked on.’ " 

Letters from N.C.O.’s and Men : — 

. . Bravo! As one of the survdvors of the Passchendaele 
massacre I should like to add my testimony to the remarks in your 
recent publication. It is as a breath of fresh air, dispersing the fug 
and fog of hypocrisy and deception. Every front line man knows 
full well that ^vhat you have said is more than the truth, and that 

you have let off lightly those responsible for such criminal folly ’’ 

(From a Private.) . 

“ Of course you arc right and not a bit too severe. 

Even before the rain, the area selected for the attack was cer- 
tainly unfavourable from the tank point of view; but our very 
excellent G.O.C. was a keen, soldier and not at all sure that tanks 
would get much further shrift from G.H.Q. unless used.” 

(From a M.C.) 

” Having read the Press extract of your indictment of the 
Passchendaele stunt, I am taking tlie liberty of writing to you to 
endorse all you have said regarding the conditions, although, if, 
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you will pardon my saying so, even you have no real conception of 
what we had to endure . - . But has it ever occurred to you what 
a unique position you are in of preventing a recurrence of that 
hind of thing for all time?” (Prom a Private, London Regt.) 

“As an ex-soldier who saw considerable fighting on Passdien- 
daele, may I offer you my sincere thanks for the way in whidt you 
have shown up the folly and horror of the whole thing.” 

(From an ex-Soldier.) 

“Many thanks for revealing who were responsible for the 
Passcheudaele attacks. I came home on leave from this attack on 
the 50th October, igiy. My father asked me how things were 
going out there, which meant France. My answer to that was, who- 
ever is responsible for the Passchendaelc affair ought to be hung, 
drawn and quartered ... At the British Legion Dinners, where 
battles arc all fought over again, I usually buttonhole the Chair- 
man or General who happens to be there and ask this question : 
Why were we always nibbling at the Germans to gain a few hundred 
yards? Always the same answer: To break their moral. Well, 
Passchendaelc did more to break the moral of our men than any- 
thing the Germans ever did.” (From a Gunner.) 

" May I write to congratulate you on your History of the past 
War, and on your courage in exposing the Passchendaelc slaughter. 
As ah old Territorial who went to France in November, 1914, with 
the L.R.B. and finished at Pa.sschendaelc in 1917 I’ve been very 
interested.” (From an Old T erritorial.) 

“ Being an ex-Serviceman, who knows the tracks of Passchendaelc 
and horrors of war, I feel I must write a few lines of appreciation 
to you for coming out in the open and showing the public what 
really did happen* Go ahead. Sir, I feel certain you will have tlie 
backing of the cx-Service fighting men,” (From an Infantryman.) 

" I take this opportunity of congratulating you on your fearless 
exposures of the horrors and blunders of the War, As a young High- 
land lad I soon had my eyes opened as to what a ghastly business war 
is where man is brought below tlie level of the beast. I served at 
Ypres, Passchendaelc and the Somme where it was obvious to even 
the soldiers in the trenches tliat blunders were committed with 
unnecessary loss of life.” (From an ex-Sergeant.) 

' ”... Thank you for your fearless disclosures of ineptitude and 
biockheadne.s8 at Passchendaelc. You have earned the gratitude 
of thousands of eX'Serviee men.” (From an ex-Private.) 
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"... I had a son in the Wai' and he endorses everything you say. 
It may interest you to know that my gardener was a sergeant-major 
at Passchendaele and he says that your remarks in your last volume 
about that battle, are completely in accord with all the soldiers 
who took part in it.” (From a Schoolmaster.) 

“ I agree with every word you have written and said, although 
a professional soldier at the time. ...” 

(From a Professional Soldier.) 

" Having read your Memoirs and comments on Passchendaele you 
have voiced the naked truth. As one liaving been through there, 
I wish to tender my congratulations to yon.” (From an ex-Soldier.) 


” Being very interested in your Memoirs and also the controversy 
now raised about Passchendaele, 1 thought I would write to you and 
mention how splendid your account is of that action, and of the 
places which you describe. I have been at many of the latter.” 

(From an ex-Private, R.A.S.C.) 

. . I could support you in wliat you say — shaving had two years 
on the Western trout with the 1st Batt. King's Own Royal 
Lancasters.” (From an ex-Soldier.) 

“ Re your exposure of fighting in Passchendaele area, I beg to 
enclose page a of a letter .sent to mother and dad on «6th October, 
1917, for your inspection. 

It verifies your statements as to its horrible conditions — MUD 
AND WATER-HELL; — 

, . What really happened was this. After coming out of 
action, I began to feel the after effects and began to run down 
with dysentery and bad feet and lcg.s, etc. On the battlefield 
it was mud and slush and shell holes filled with water everywhere. 
The fighting was intense and the dead and dying lay every- 
where. Hundreds of the dead lay about everywhere, and 
had been there for weeks in some cases I should say. Our 
Battalion held the line under heavy bombardments one 
after the other. Often we sat in water, widi feet and legs in, 
always. We even had to go so far as to find and take dead ipen’s 
rations and water. N ot only diat, but we had often to drink shell- 
hole water, not knowing wnat would be at the bottom. Many a 
lot I helped to pull out of shell holes, where fellows were sinking 
and could not move. In some cases the wounded were a day or 
two before they could be moved. . . (From m ex-Soldieri^, 
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“ With reference to your narrative on Passchendaele, I remember 
vividly saying the following words, when collecting the dead of a 
previous division astride the Gravenstafel Road (Poclcapclle sector) 
on syth September, igi'; — ‘If Lloyd George could see this, he 
would stop the War to-morrow.’ ” (From an ex-Soldier.) 

“ As an ex-Servicc man allow me to congratulate you on your 
outspokenness and trenchant criticism of the military commanders 
in the Great War . . . There arc millions of ex-Scrvicc men like 
myself who went through the mud and carnage of Passchendaele, 
know to their sorrow the truth of these allegations and who will 
fully agree with you, God knows I am fully qualified to speak 
on these matters. I saw 4 years’ service in France, went over the 
top no less than 39 times and had the good fortune or should say 
misfortune, to come through. I also fought with distinction, being 
awarded the M.M. . . . However, were the disclosures you 
made in this book to bo. hidden from the world, because it touches 
upon the conduct of those responsible or besmirches the name of 
a dead commander? What humbug. Does not tlic ruthless massacre 
of a million souls and the sufferings of the hundreds and thousands 
of broken men that survived this holocaust mean nothing? 

I suppose you have noticed the type of man who defends Haig 
and justifies Pas.schendaclc. Again, had Haig learnt nothing from 
the ghastly failures of Neuve Chapcilc, Loos and the Somme? I 
took part in all these engagements and ovciy one a hideous blunder 
and satisfied only the vanity of an incompetent Stall . . . Let me 
assure you that your comments arc more than justified, indeed you 
have treated them very mild and considerate when one considers 
the magnitude of this muddle.” 

(Fi'om an cx-Scrviceman, M.M.) 

. . At present the raging question seems to he your exposure 
of the Passchendaele tragedy and as one who took part in this 
campaign and experienced the vilencss of the oo/ing mire, and 
with others knew that we were waging not only a u,sclc.ss hut a hope- 
less attack, 1 say, Sir, that despite the alleged statements by certain 
branches of tlie British Legion, you are justified a thousand times 
in your assertions and I believe it is your public duty to continue 
to expose the obvious failings of those who so lamentably let you — 
as the Prime Minister — down and indeed the Empire. You have 
only mven utterance to what the bulk of the troops had been saying 
quietly for years, that the ' Brass Hats ’ — with few exccptiou.s — 
seldom trod the land for which they had made such elaborate 
theoretical plans. . . .” (F'rom an ex-Soldier.) 

“ After reading your fourth volume of ' War Memoirs ’ I thought 
it my duty to write and congratulate you. Those of us who took 
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part in the Passchendaele offensive know how true all you ha\c 
written about it is. If anything, your account is less than the truth, 
because in the words of that great war correspondent, Sir Philip 
Gibbs, ‘ I say now that nothing that has been ivritten is more than 
the pale image of the abomination of those battlefields, and that 
no pen or brush has yet achieved the picture of that Armageddon 
in which so many of our men perished.’ You tvere perfectly right 
in exposing such bad generalship. Your book has had a good 
circulation in this north country and we tvill look forward to your 
next volume.” (From a Canadian ex-Soldicr.) 

" On looking through the daily papers ... I was surprised to 
see the report of a speech by General Maurice complaining of your 
statements in your Memoirs re General Haig and his senseless 
military operations in Flanders during May to November, 1917. 

Now, Sir, as a humble gunner of the 1 ith Siege Battery, I was 
in the Salient the whole of tliat time, and by personal experience I 
agree with every word that you have written relating to that alFair, 
and I believe that General Haig knew of his ghastly mistake but he 
had not the courage to admit failure, and face an angry people in 
England and Wales. 

My eldest brother who tvas in the Oxford and Bucks Regiment 
was a victim of the mud, and shell holes full of tvater. We met at 
Ypres two hours before he met his end, and often he expressed the 
opinion that men were being sent to certain death, with no object 
in view. 

Pardon me writing to you, but T do feel annoyed with the 
President of the British Legion in calling your remarks a lie. My 
respects to you, Sir, for daring to tell the truth.” 

(From a Gunner.) 

. . Nothing you can say can truly depict the horrible and 
bloody mess of thousands of men lying in heaps round Passchendaele 
— and lay there for months and months. Truly a horrible blunder 
that was repeated again and again. 

I was through that particular rotten offensive and came through 
alive and unwounded. Merely luck of course. . . . 

I am not going into detail. The horror of Passchendaele lives 
with me today. It’s not possible for roe to forget. Nothing that 
might come hereafter could possibly be worse. 

But I am sending you a field map of the ground we were 
supposed to capture. Our objective w'as Berks Houses- But of 
course the objective was never reached. We never got further 
than the cemetery. Berks Houses we never saw, and the reason 
was they were placed wrongly on the map. If it’s at all possible you 
can compare this map with a correct survey map and you will see 
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t he difference. This was of course only one of the many things that 
deceived the troops and cost thou.sands of lives.” 

(From a Corporal in the Gloucesters.) 

. I have read most of die books on the War, and I have 
.searched and searched for some rea-sonalile excuse for the ghastly 
Battle of Passchendacle. 

I was appalled at the conditions. I knew what to expect and 
had no misgivings on the subject, but what I saw showed me the 
impossibility of any attack succeeding against an opponent holding 
the high ground and as the days went on I became more and more 
convinced of this ... I could go on with describing the terrible 
conditions, but this is not ray object, J wish simply to place on recoi'd 
my own impression from an ordinary' soldier’s point of view and 
satisfy a feeling I have had of the utter stupidity and hopelessness 
of the Passchendacle battle at which I ivas present from October 
to December.” 

(From one ivlio scx'ved with the R.E. and the K.O.Y.L.I.) 

. . I sec some protest in the paper over your exposure of those 
appalling massacres. I could rcll you worse. If you would excuse 
me, as I was in the Mc.ssincs, Ploegsti'eet, Givenchy, 3rd Battle of 
Ypres, Lens, Hebuterne and Villers-Bretonncux battles. We won 
the War in spite of the sacrifices.” 

(In the Line for over three years — ^gassed four times and injured.) 

", . . The article about Passchendacle marked in the enclosed 
copy of the Huddersfield Daily Examiner of 1st November may be 
of interest to you. 

I am the cx-Serviccinan interviewed, and the article is based on 
observations made at the time a.s die driver of an ammunition lorry 
which penetrated . . . throughout the whole of the area, and most 
certainly where no staff car was ever even seen. We also took up 
stones for road repair, and that up to where the trenches crossed 
the roads — or rather stopped on each side. 

I have yet to notice, in the pack that is baying at you, any 
member of our citizen, army, whose dccoi'ation was mud, and as we 
working soldiers certainly did not leave our brains and powers of 
observation at homo, and were incidentally, as of the nation itself, 
the employers of the regiilar army, our opinion on the matter, is I 
venture to say, the judicial one. 

We had not got the cavalry complex either, and did not have the 
feeling that losses did not matter as long as pukka methods becoming 
■a Sahib were employed. 

In the eyes of the professional soldier, the citizen army, and I 
vccithxe' to suggest, yourself atid your Cabinet colleagues, not 
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having been to Sandlnirst, were o£ a lower order of being, not to be 
taken seriously in the important matter of conducting a war accord- 
ing to the conventions that were thoroughly understood by those 
within the caste.” 

(From a Lance-Corporal, goth and ngth Siege Batteries 

Ammunition Column.) 

Extract from Huddersfield Daily Examiner, Thursday, ist Novem- 
ber, 1934: — 

“ The attack was on 31st July, 1917, and the whole of the British 
Army knew about it during the whole of the mouth of July; all the 
roads north of Armentiires were tlrick with troops moving up, 
without any attempt at concealment. What could the Germans 
think when day after day they saw the roads in one particular 
sector black with troops? I remember saying, three weeks before 
the attack, * Look at Duggie advertising in the Berlin papers,’ as 
our troops marched up. 

Our then front was ten or twelve miles long round the Ypres 
salient, and north of Ypres it was roughly the Yser Canal, The 
extreme left of the canal was the famous ‘ flooded region ' of 1914, 
reclaimed land that the Belgians had flooded by opening the dykes. 

We started with the usual bombardment, which very 
thoroughly churned up the land oYer which we were going to 
attack. We didn’t advance except for a limited distance at the 
beginning, and that meant that our barrage fell on the same 
portion for weeks after the attack started. The net result was to 
chum the ground into the consistency of Swiss milk; too thick to 
swim in and not thick enough to stand on. 

I do say in all seriousness that after the first fortnight we 
couldn’t have advanced if there had been no Germans there, until 
a causeway had been made across the mud. 

And then it rained. It started on the day of the attack and it 
never gave up. We were sacrificing lives to no purpose whatever; 
you can understand a man being shot for the sake of his country, 
but there is no sense in a man being smothered for the sake of his 
country. 

And yet advances were made, wlrich speaks well for the rank 
and file, if it doesn’t for the men behind who were telling them to 
do it. 

I doubt whether a man without rifle or equipment could have 
moved more than a mile in twenty-four hours; the usual system 
was to put down a duckboard, walk along it, and put down another, 
and if a man slipped off his duckboard he was done for unless some- 
one pulled him out immediately. There was one, place where ai 
caterpillar tractor, built for such conditions, slipped off the corduroy > 
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road, and it took only four days to disappear in the bog. At another 
place I remember having an argument as to whether there had been 
a canal or dry land there before the bombardment began. 

■ All the time Haig was at Montreuil-sur-Mer, saying * Attack 
again.’ The common report at that time was that Haig had never 
been up to sec conditions for himself, and Lloyd George makes 
that definite statement in his book. It was absolutely obvious to 
ihc whole of the troops after the first fortnight that we could not 
possibly go fonvard. 

Fighting in those conditions immobilised us, and made us a 
target for the enemy. For three months the roads coming away 
from the actual fighting line were filled with walking men; the 
walking wounded. Each one of those roads was exactly like 
Bradford Road or Leeds Road at the end of a Fartown or Town 
football match. That went on night and day, and there was a 
constant stream of ambulances as well, 

Passchcndaelc petered out as an attack about the end of 
November, and in March, 1918, we simply walked out, evacuating 
all that we had gained, and coming back to our original lines. The 
conditions were so bad that it took the Germans a week to come back 
over the CTound with nobody to stop them. Even if there had been 
no rain the attack would not have succeeded, because it had been 
too well advertised. 

Passchendacle was an absolute crime, and if we have another 
war the same thing will happen t^in. 

A Commander-in-Chief in the field has got more authority than 
any dictator who ever lived, for no dictator has anything so strong 
as military discipline to support him. The staff-officer who sends 
iu a report that the Commander doesn’t like is damning his chances 
of promotion, and if the Commander tells him to shut up he has to. 

Such a thing as criticism is impossible. 1 once passed a casual 
critical remark about Haig, and an olficcr who overheard me said, 
‘That’s mutiny. I .suppose you know you could be shot for that?’ 

That is one of the worst defects of the military system, and if 
there is another war hundreds of thousands of young men who are 
living to-day will be exposed to a second Passchendacle. The 
Regular Army was always a close corporation during the last War, 
and the whole of the new Army were considered outsiders by it. 

As Lloyd George's Memoirs show, the Cabinet had very little 
idea of what was going on in the front line, and I think it ought to 
be made possible for every soldier to send uncensored letters to his 
own Member of Parliament. If this was thought too dangerous, 
an arrangement could be made for letters to be passed on to the 
individual Members after censorship by a small Parliamentary 
Cominittee, or the letters could be sent through the Speaker. 

In any case, there should be something to protect the Army from 
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being wasted as it was wasted in the last War, without Parliament 
knowing what was going on.” 

Extracts from Press Correspondence : — 

. . Those of us who went through the Somme and Passchen- 
daele fiascos have an unflattering opinion of the mental equipment 
and military ability of the StalE who planned those ghastly opera- 
tions. Some of the survivors of those infernos have learned to revise 
their opinion of the erstwhile despised ‘ frocks ’ and to think that 
perhaps Messrs. Lloyd George and Churchill had more strategical 
genius than was displayed by Sir William Robertson and Sii 
Douglas Haig, who wasted the flower of our Armies in doomed 
frontal attacks on heavily fortified positions held by a brave and 
well-equipped enemy. 

The Somme, Passchendaele, and the blunders in the initial 
use of the tanks, tvill, in my opinion, effectively prevent Sir D. Haig 
from being acclaimed by posterity as a great Army Commander. 

We who went through the hell of Passchendaele knexv that some- 
body on top had blundered.” (From an “ Old Contemptible.”) 

The following letters •were sent to me by ex-Soldiers who had sent 
them to the Press : — 

” As one of the unfortunates who took part in the futile Passchen- 
dacle offensive, I was naturally interested in General Sdlly-Flood’s 
remarks. 

In a whole column of your paper he brings fonvard little or no 
evidence to refute Mr. Lloyd George’s statements in his Memoirs, 
with which I am sure everyone who took an active part in this 
miserable episode will agree. 

What were the important successes gained in the initial stages? 
The whole of the ground captured in the five months’ battle was 
afterwards regained in one day by the Germans. The argument that 
we should attack the Germans in order to deter them from attack- 
ing the French is reasonable enough, but what competent person 
would have chosen such a swamp for this purpose, and surely only 
the most blindly ignorant and stubborn would have persevered in 
this wretched attempt after the first attack or so had proved the 
impossibility of even breaking through or achieving anything worth 
a fraction of the tremendous cost in lives and money. 

Cambrai afterwards proved that any such necessary offensive 
could have been made on that front with every prospect of success, 
but by the time the attack on Cambrai was made, our reserves of 
men had been squandered at Ypres, and although at Cambrai more 
ground was gained in the first day than in the whole of the battle 
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<)£ Ypres, there were no men left to follow it up, with the result that 
the Germans recovered most of (he ground they lost. 

What better example could one have of the ‘ brass hat ’ mind 
than the pathetic preparations for cavalry to be used in the ‘ duck’s 
march' of Ypres? 

Mr. Lloyd George has performed a signal public service in 
exposing for all time the true facts of tliis catastrophe, including 
his stateniezit that the Cabinet themselves were deceived by such 
trickery as the removal of able-looking German prisoners when an 
inspection of those captured was asked for. There seems little of 
honour or gloiy in this.” (From an ex-OlIicer.) 

" Critics of Mr. Idoyd George stray from the point. His point is, 
tvhy select for a battle a situation which was topographically and 
geologically the worst on the whole front? Some tactless persons 
asked the same ciuestion when preparations were begun long before 
the battle. There is perhajjs some simple answer, which I am 
hoping the present discitssion tvill bring forth. 

The terrain of a battlefield is just as important to-day as it was 
at Agincourt. The geological formation at Pilkem was black clay, 
3,000 ft. thick, impervious to water. Furtlier south there were 
some local quicksands. Every drop of water which fell on the clay 
stayed there till it evaporated or drained into some hole. My 
general asked me to dig wells to supply troops with drinking water, 
as close behind the advance as possible. There was always great 
difficulty over water which had to be carried up in petrol cans. The 
general thought that because there was so much water about at 
Pilkem, it would be easy to get it from wells. But such wells would 
merely collect the surface water. Every shell hole was such a well 
ready made, I left shortly after, and do not know if wells were 
ever dug.” (From a Lieut.-Colonel, late R.E.) 

Extract from The Yorkshire Post, Tuesday, 37th November, 

1934:” 

” I should not venture to allude to the remarks of General Sir 
Walter Braithwaitc at the annual dinner of the 63nd Division in 
Leeds last Friday were it irot for the fact that his remarks about 
those chapters in Mr, Lloyd George’s War Memoirs, which deal 
witlr Passchendaele, are likely to mislead your readers. An indict- 
ment framed against the nation’s Commandcr-in-Chief by the Prime 
Minister under whom that Field Marshal carried on his duties is a 
very serious matter. It is a grave responsibility that Mr. Lloyd 
Qeorge has undertaken. If liistory shows that his case agmnst Lord 
j, Haig is either unfair or, for the main part, untrue, Mr. Lloyd 
Georgels reputation in generations to come will suffer. He had 
' llitie to gain ahd mucji to lose by saying what he did. 
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Those who have read the Passcliendaele chapters will know that 
there are three principal parts in the indictment of Lord Haig. One 
is technical, the others moral. They are as follow: — 

(a) That no soldier of repute should have allowed an immense 
British attack to take place acro.ss the Passcliendaele terrain, which 
was reclaimed marshland, intersected with innumerable dykes, 
drains, and culverts, all of wliich must have been smashed to pieces 
by the artillery fire of both attackers and defenders, and were in 
fact so smashed. It is stated in the Memoirs that the ground at once 
returned to its natural marshy character, and that tens of thousands 
of wounded and unwounded British soldiers were drowned in it, 
and that only a trifling and useless advance was made at this terrible 
sacrifice of dead and wounded. It is further stated by Mr. Lloyd 
George that Haig could perfectly well have ascertained that constant 
heavy rain was to be expected in that part of Flanders from August 
onwards and that the excu.se of G.H.Q. that the British advance 
was stopped by raiti was no-defence, since the rainfall that year in 
Belgium was beloiv rather than above the normal. 

(b) That Haig concealed from the British War Cabinet the fact 
that the leading French Generals, notably Foch and P^tain, were 
dead against a British advance in Flanders. 

(c) That, whereas Haig, when he obtained the reluctant consent 
of the War Cabinet to die Passchendaele offensive, promised specifi- 
cally to withdraw from it if the cost in casualties was excessive in 
comparison with the results gained; in fact he broke this promise. 
In evidence Mr. Lloyd George quotes General Gough, the Com- 
mander of the 5th Army, which was carrying out the Passchendaele 
attack. General Gough, it is stated, implored Haig to stop it. This, 
Mr, Lloyd George asserts, was never made known to the War 
Cabinet, He also says that they were kept in ignorance of the fact 
that General Plumer, the snd Army Commander, was also against 
it. 

I served with and under Haig both in the South African War 
and in the Great War and I am not going to assume hastily that in 
the main Mr. Lloyd Geoiige is right and Haig wrong. Both sides 
must be heard by the Nation. I was not at Passchendaele, but was 
next door to it at Nieuport in August and September, 1917. We 
had orders to carry out a sudden and especially secret advance across 
the Yser Canal simultaneously with Passchendaele, , Our , attack 
never took place owing to the lack of success of the latter. Oncf heard 
at the time quite enough to know that things at Passchendaele were 
not going as G.H.Q. hoped they would. 

Many Generals have come to the defence of Lord Hjaig. Besides . 
General Braifchwaite, under whom I served in GallipoU, there is 
my old Divisional Commander (4aBdBm8ioii)i,G^^4 Soily-Hppl,;, , 

voT., IT*— T. ' ’ 
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What do these Generals say? General Braithwaite used two 
arguments. First, he said that a great English gentleman, a 
curious description of Earl Haig of Bemersyde, would not behave 
in the way Mr. Lloyd George spoke of his doing. I am afraid that, 
in the words of William Watson, ‘ History laughs and weeps down ’ 
that kind of facile argument. Secondly, General Braithwaite refers 
to the eulogistic speech of Mr. Lloyd George in the House of 
Commons when, after the War, he propo.sed a national gift of 
£ 1 00,000 to I.ord Haig, which was duly voted. There is, however, 
nothing in this argument. The Prime Minister of Britain, speak- 
ing for the Empire and in a sense for all the Allies, could do no 
other. Lord Haig had rendered the country great services. The 
winding up of the War had been quickly and succes.sfully carried 
out. How could any Prime Minister on such an occasion say, ‘ But 
do not let us forget his failure at Passchendaele ’ ? 

General Solly-Flood, like eveiy other defender of Haig whom 
I have read, ignores the technical part of the indictment. He 
indulge.s, as do many such writers, in somewhat petty abuse of Mr. 
Lloyd George and implies that the French agieed to the selected 
points of attack, Passchendaele. As against this, Mr. Lloyd George 
(luotes the late General Sir Henry Wilson as saying that Foch and 
Pdtain were dead against the ‘duck-walk in Flanders.’ General 
Solly-Flood suggests that bad weather and mud unkindly inter- 
vened. But what did anyone expect in Flanders in autumn? 

The General, with many other defenders of Haig, makes the 
point that the French implored us to attack in order to reduce the 
prc.ssurc on their armies, whicli were weakened by mutinies. Yes, 
but why at Passchendaele? Why not, as took place that November 
(but with inadequate forces, owing to the Pas.schcndacle debacle) at 
Gambrai? I was in the Gambrai offensive and well remember 
how nearly it was our great break-through. 

May I end this over-long letter by asking two questions? 

(i) Was Mr. Lloyd George right, as against Robertson and 
Haig, in advocating attacks on the enemy where he was weakest 
instead of where he was strongest? This was the strategy of 
Germany as by such means she promptly knocked out of the war 
in succession Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, Russia and very nearly 
Italy as well, at Gaporetto (immediately after Passchendaele). 

(s) Did Marshal Pdtain ajmrovc of the choice of Passchen- 
daele as a terrain for an offensive? He is alive and could 
tell us. 

E. N. Mozley." 

" V As it happens General Gough had in The Times, yester- 
day, a letter defining his attitude on the point raised by Colonel 
Mozley. General Gough writes I was not opposed to the 
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plan of these operations, which, in my opinion, then and now, 
offered as good prospects of striking a great blow at the enemy 
and advancing the Allied, and especially the British, interests as 
any plan suggested in 1916-17. Mr. Lloyd George in quoting my 
opinion on these operations has tom from its context one sentence 
in my book (page «05), and he ignores several other pages which 
by no means support his contention that the battle was a useless 
butchery for which he was not responsible. Passchendaele was 
only a step in the long struggle, but it was a definite step towards 
victory. In throwing mud at the Commander-in-Chief, Mr. 
Lloyd George lowers the prestige and position of the British 
Empire in the eyes of the whole world. It is ironical to me to find 
myself quoted by Mr. Lloyd George in support of his statements 
about Passchendaele and that he was deceived by the Army chiefs. 
He walked past the window of my headquarters during the battle 
and did not visit me, though he could have got from me all the 
information he required. ’ ” 

Extract from the Guardian, November, 1934: — 

" The long letter in last week’s Guardian from General Solly- 
Flood, earns my deepest admiration. As an example of one 
‘ brass hat ’ defending another it is a masterpiece that only a mind 
imbued with the military doctrine of the professional soldier could 
possibly conceive. To the man in the street who knew nothing of 
Passchendaele, it is a glorification of those who blundered there 
and did not have to pay for the mistakes they made and re-made 
in that tragic hell. To the man who .suffered in the death-ridden 
cauldron of those swamps it is an insult added to an injury. 

I offer no condemnation to the High Command for trying 
their skill — or lack of it — on the slopes of Pilkem Ridge or the 
wooded slopes of the Houthulst Forest. It ivas a gamble, with 
the coast and the Belgian ports as the prize and the lives of the 
thousands and thousands of our manhood's flower from homeland 
and Empire as the stakes. The gamble, not because that flower was 
incapable or unwilling, but because the odds were too great, and 
the cunning of the gamblers was unequal to that of the opponents 
they gambled against. It was a tragic — ^nay, sinful — ^blunder to 
continue to waste the lives of men only too willing to offer them, 
knowing the gamble was hopeless. 

General Solly-Flood says it was necessary to pin down the 
Germans, or the disasters of 1917 and 1918 would have been 
intensified. To that I would reply that the men and material 
consumed in the only too evident reckless folly of Passchendaele 
would, with the blockade and munitions provided by the man he, 
scorns for speaking the truth have made the German onslaught, 
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impossible. The tanks, etc., tlirown away in iJie swamps of the 
ridges, would on the firmer grounds of Givenchy and the Somme 
in the spring of 1918. have given the Germans what they did 
later in that year, and shortened the war by six months. 

The High Command in the security of St. Omev, knew nothing 
of the conditions of the battles at Passchendaele except what came 
down in reports from the few officers near it. The Tank Command 
knew and protested, only to be castigated for its trouble, while the 
High Command issued its orders blindly and kept away from the 
consequences of those orders. 

No soldier who had to attempt to oust ‘ Fritz ’ from the ‘ pill- 
boxes ’ of Langeraarckc or Poelcapclle ever had a stalf-oflicer 
alongside him to help him to do it. As a Warrington soldier, in a 
\Varrington battalion, who tvas there, the plain and outspoken 
tvords of Mr. Lloyd George arc only what he has known since the 
horrors of that wicked sacrifice. They are true — only too true. Ask 
the men who were there whether they are understated or exagger- 
ated. Anyone who says dilfcrcntly from Mr. Lloyd George is only 
exposing the fact that that person never satv Passchendaele. I was 
wounded there and lost many of my boyhood’s pals there, too. Was 
Earl Haig or any of the Higher Command ever even under shell 
lire there? 

Mr. Lloyd George’s infornmtion is not guc.sswork or hearsay, 
I remember stumbling across the Canal Bridge at Pilkem into a 
tveary, mud-stained officer, who directed me through the slush to 
the Ypres — ^Elverdinghe road. Pie had a Cambrian-Oxford accent 
and the tiredest-looking eyes I have ever known. His name was 
Gwyllam Lloyd George and be served in the battery of howitzers 
just behind the canal bank, or I have been mistaken for 17 
years. 

To General Solly-Flood, Earl Haig may have been cvci'ylhing 
he, says he was. To ‘ Never again civilian soldier ' Thomas Atkins, 
he wtis- a ‘ Bunty pulls the strings ’ whom we never saw nor wanted 
to see. The C.I.C. may have .shared all the amenities or otherwise 
of the same place as General SoUy-Flood. Neither of them shared 
our sufferings or our conditions, unless we ‘ other ranks ’ overlooked 
them in the welter of mud and blood of the battle. 

If the leaders of an army had to lead the attacks of the Passchen- 
daele type — or only the professional soldier fight them — there would 
be empty arxnies and no more wars. To General Solly-Flood I say 
‘Defend your superiors if you feci you must’ — to the fathers, 
mothers, and relatives of my dead and maimed comrades, I say 
t Fight the type of mind and doctrine of those who threw away the 
lives, of your loved Ones in the Calvary of Passchendaele,’ 

King: and country, yesr— Militarism and murder, never.’‘ 

(From " One of ‘ Old Chows ’ Company,”); 
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Extract from The Evening Times, Wednesday, 14th November, 

1934 — 

“So many hard things are being said about the criticisms oE 
military ana naval leaders in the War Memoirs of Mr. Lloyd 
George that I am constrained, by a sense of fairness, to say something 
in their defence. 

For instance, a letter in your columns the other evening, signed 
• ‘ Scottish Lassie,’ told a moving tale of Earl Haig's frequent out- 
bursts of tears because of the losses and sufferings of his men. 

I would hate to spoil an illusion which 'Scottish Lassie’ 
cherishes in her bosom, but I am afraid her picture of the weeping 
Haig is a piece of imaginative work by her Australian captain. 

Haig wisna the greetin' kind — ^real Scotsmen never are — 
although his care and concern for his men were deeper than mere 
tears. ‘ Scottish Lassie ’ is like all the critics of Lloyd George who 
have not read his books; she mistakes his ‘ War Memoirs ’ for per- 
sonal attacks on individuals, dead or alive. 

The ‘War Memoirs’ ai'e the events of the War as Mr, Lloyd 
George saw and understood them — clearly his opportunity of 
understanding them was unique — and the criticisms of individuals 
arc only incidental. 

The true historian never shirks from criticism, even of his own 
personal friends, and Mr. Lloyd George never lays a charge with- 
out abundant quotations from official documents to prove his case. 

I ask ‘Scottish Lassie’ and other critics of Lloyd George to 
read this vietv of the Passchcndaele Offensive from one who played a 
very humble part in that bloodiest of battles. The unit I was in 
was the First Brigade of the Tank Corps. 

The inventors of the tanks — ^thc greatest invention of the War 
— designed this weapon to save the lives of the infantry by leading 
the attacks on entrenched and fortified positions, by breaking down 
the enemy’s wire and by suppressing the German maOhine-gun and 
rifle fire. This latter function was fulfilled by the concentrated 
fire of six-pounder and machine-guns. 

The essential feature of the tank attack, however, was to be 
surprise! No preliminary artillery bombardment rvas required 
or wanted. Artillery bombardments only advertised the imminence 
of an attack. 

Despite this, tlie tanks were never used in the intended manner 
until the battle of Cambrai on November aoth, 1917, fourteen 
months after tlicir first introduction to the battle-front. Then their 
success was so startling and overwhelming that British and German 
General Staffs alike were completely surprised. This great victory 
was completely abortive, because our General Sw had not 
otganiised for a continuance of the" push ’ after the ‘ break-ithroiugh/ ‘ 
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and had no reserves available. The result was, as Ludendorff 
succinctly put it, ‘ a brilliant tactical success which was not 
exploited.’ 

On the Passchcndacle front the Tank Corps was first utilised 
on July 31st, 1917, after three weeks of the most intense bombard- 
ment ever known in warfare. The condition of the ground after 
this continuous night and day bombardment by guns of all calibres, 
from 18-poundcrs to 15-inch naval guns, baffles description. 

Drainage systems ceased to exist, the whole countryside became 
a treeless, houseless morass, with big and little shell holes, filled 
with ivater, dotting the landscape (large luinibers of our casualties 
were drowned! ), and only the German points d’appiii, their mebus 
or pill-boxes, filled with machine-gunners, raised above the sea of 
mud. 

Over ground of this description the tanks were asked to trundle 
their 40-ton carcases and assist tlie bravest, finest, and most intelli- 
gent infantry ever seen, to overcome an enemy organised by ‘ defence 
in depth ’ and sustained by the knowledge of three years’ successful 
defiance. 

Our soldiers performed miracles of valour, they achieved 
prodigies of endurance, and they suffered losses such as were never 
known before in military history. 

Napier spoke with bated breath of regiments ‘decimated’ in 
Peninsular attacks, Lee and Jackson inflicted appalling losses on 
the Federal troops in the American Civil War, but the losses in the 
Great War were often almost complete. Battalions which went into 
action 1,100 strong not infrequently came out with 80 effectives. 

The Tank Corps attempted the impossible. Tanks became 
ditched with irritating frequency, in which position they formed 
admirable targets for the German artilleiy; they held up attacks 
through time lost in unditching, and they failed to give the infantry 
the expected support, not through lack of skill or determination, but 
because the ground (?) was fitter for submarines than tanks. 

The slopes of the Pilkem Ridge, the banks of the Steenbecke, 
.St. JiiUcn, Poelcapellc, and Westroosbeke were decorated with 
derelict tanks knocked out in the frequent attacks of the Third 
Battle of Ypres. 

Only once in that dreadful three months’ battle were the tanks 
allowed to attack in the proper manner. On August 20th, 1917, 
(I am writing from memory, but the date is, I think, correct), is 
tanks from our battalion went over in a small local attack, without 
preliminary bombardment and with permission to use the roads. 

, Accompanying us tvas a brigade of the 48th Division, the objective 
being to straighten out, a salient created in the July 31st attack. 

Now mark the results. Every objective was taken in exact 
. accordance with the time-table, the line was straightened, several 
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hundred prisoners and some maciiine-guns ivere captured, and the’ 
only casualties, incredible to relate, were is men wounded in the 
48th Division, three men killed and 13 wounded in the tanks. 
Enthusiasm knew no bounds. 

The staff and the infantry personnel, previously sceptical and 
derisive, could not praise us sulBciently, and then — the folly of it 
hardly bears credence — decided to do exactly the same thing again 
— i.e., send is tanks up the roads to take Poelcapelle. The least 
imagination might have told them that a variance of tactics was 
necessary, that the Boche tvould not be caught in the same snare 
again. 

Our attack had been on Sunday. On the following Thursday 
tanks of ‘ D ' Battalion went up the road to Poelcapelle. The 
Germans had the roads ‘ taped,’ the leading tank was hit and went 
on fire, the following tanks were ditched in endeavouring to pass, 
and the whole attack was a complete failure. 

Then, most unfairly, the tanks were blamed for the failure, 
whereas the cause was lack of imagination higher up. A corps 
commander was reputed to have designated the tanks, in lurid 
language, as a nuisance which he would not tolerate on his front, 
and we poor devils of the Tank Corps were outcasts. 

Later on, of course, the Tank Corps was bidlliantly vindicated, 
one of their actions — at Villcrs-Bretonneux, on 8th Axigust, 1918 — 
being probably the finest of the War. But that is another story. 

The point is that the attack on the Ypres fronfwas an immensely 
costly and futile effort, splendidly organised and efficiently 
executed, but lacking in imagination and vision. Each fresh attack 
was abundantly advertised by tremendous bombardments, and the 
element of surprise was, therefore (except in the one instance I have 
given) completely absent, and ample time and warning were given 
to the enemy to organise his resistance. 

For this the British Commander-in-Chief and his Staff must be 
held responsible. If the battle had been successful, as it might have 
been if wretched weather conditions had not supervened immedi- 
ately after the initial attack was made on 31st July, Haig and his, 
generals would have been covered with glory, but the stubborn 
persistence in the offensive after all reasonable prospects of success 
had vanished is, as I understand it, Lloyd George’s chief criticism 
of the G.O.C., and history will, I think, support this view. 

No one who served under Douglas Haig could doubt his ability, 
his patriotism, and his care and regard for his men. His faults 
were the faults of bis militaiy caste, burdened with preconceived 
ideas of military strategy and tactics, and unable, through a 
deficiency of imagination, to utilise to advantage the new weapons 
placed in his hands. 

It is no disloyalty to the memory of a great soldier and a noble , 
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Scotsman to say that he lacked some of the al tributes of genius. 
He was a great leader, and will always be remembered as a brave 
and gallant general, but the dogged and obstinate persistence of 
the .stereotyped attacks on Pa.s.schcndaele were not justified by the 
results achieved. 

That is A^r. Lloyd George’s case, and it is the truth.” 

(From Charles D. Rigg.) 

Extract from The Daily Telegraph, Tuesday 3rd July, 1934: — 

“ As a member of the Tank Corps, I was an actual witness of the 
conditions at Passchcndacle which Mr. Lloyd George describes. It 
tvas deliberate murder to order men into action there during 
October, 1917. As a junior officer, 1 wondered why such senseless 
slaughter was allotved to continue. 

Now I know that the Cominander-in-Chicf and his Chief-o£- 
StafF never visited the battlefield during the course of the campaign. 
It seems to me this is inexcusable. But as a sincere admirer of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s statesmanship during the War, may I a,sk why he 
himself did not motor along the Ypres-Menin road to Birr X-road 
to sec the conditions for himself? 

In October, 1917, Birr X-road was about Itvo miles behind the 
front line. If he had taken such a ride, he would have been in no 
doubt about stopping Passchcndaele. 

At 'Clapham-j unction,' a little way beyond Birr X-road, there 
was a place called ‘Tank cemetery,’ because of the number of tanks 
which lay derelict there, having been knocked out by field guns as 
they floundered in the mud.” 

(From D. E. Hickey, Captain, late Tank Corps.) 



CHAPTER LXV 


THE CABINET’S DILEMMA 

As it became clear to my mind in August that the Flanders attack 
would fail without achieving any of the purposes for which it had 
been commenced T made repeated efforts to stop the carnage. 
Gough had come to the same conclusion and without my knowledge 
was doing his best to secure a discontinuance of an operation of 
which he, better than anyone, realised the futility. The glowing 
accounts of shattering victories in September and October which 
were inspired by Headquarters, were greedily swallowed by a public 
thirsting for encouragement in their sacrifice. Ministers could not 
launch a publicity campaign to disillusion them. Public opinion 
in most of the Allied countries was disintegrating behind the lines. 
Russia was going out of the War, tired and torn. France was 
dejected, disappointed and inclined to be disaffected. Italy wanted 
an end of it, so long as it could find a decent get out. America was 
not yet in. She was in no hurry. Britain was still fighting with all 
her grim wont. In diese circumstances one could not afford to tell 
her plainly tliat her vaunted successes were costly shams. Herein 
G.H.Q. had the politicians at a disadvantage and they made the 
fullest use of their vantage ground. An order from Downing Street 
to slop a fight which the British public were told was gradually but 
surely reducing all the renowned legions of the enemy to a broTcen 
and demoralised rabble of beaten and dispirited men, would not be 
tolerated. 

When the offensive was in danger of an official mandate to stop 
it, newspaper proprietors, editors and publicists of all kinds were 
invited to the front — assuming that G.H.Q. could be included in that 
dangerous zone — to sec for themselves how well things were going. 
They were brought there, not to witness the real struggle, but at a 
safe aistance to enjoy the sensation of doing so, whilst partaking of the 
hospitality of the famous soldiers who planned the attacks. The 
battlefield was only seen by Uiem ia maps, sluning and solid, where 
achieved advances were displayed witliouL being defaced or pulped 
by the gruesome sludge, or aisfigured by a mass of red dots represent' 
ing casualties. They returned to England suitably impressed with 
the resistless advance of the great offensive. They saw for themselves 
on the spot that Ostend was xuot far — on the map. And Bruges wai , 
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already actually visible to our victorious army. Why stop when we 
were already in sight of complete victory? 

What action ought I to have taken to ensure that the military 
mistakes which had exhausted the man-power and almost destroyed 
the morale of the Alliance should not be repeated in 1918? There 
were several courses open. The most obvious was to dismiss our 
Chief Military adviser, who had failed us so badly, and the Comraan- 
der-in-Chief who had proved himself as a strategist to be unequal 
to the gigantic task committed to his charge. Let me deal first with 
the case of Sir Douglas Haig. It is easy now to say: “You ought to 
have sacked him.” There is no man to-day, military or civilian, who 
docs not deplore the Flanders offensive of 1917 — not merely as a good 
idea badly bungled, but as a rash and ill-conceived venture impos- 
sible of execution under circumstances which must have been known 
or ought to have been known to tirosc who planned it. At that date 
the campaign had its worshippers everywhere — except amongst those 
tvho fought through it. It was extolled in the f*rcss and on the 
platforms, and a peremptory dismissal of the victor would have been 
regarded as if Wellington had been recalled after Badajoz. But 
apart from that I had to ask and answer another (lucstion. Who 
could be put in his place? It is a sad reflection that not one amongst 
the visible military leaders would have been any better. There 
were amongst them plenty of good soldiers who know their profession 
and possc.ssed intelligence up to a point. But Haig ivas all that and 
probably better within those limits than any others ivithin sight. 
He was a good Corps Commander. But to command a group of great 
armies compi’ising a, 000, 000 men on a battle front of over 100 miles 
was a position that demanded not ordinary^ capacity but intellect of 
an exceptionally high order. Haig’s best friends will not claim for 
him that he was a man of that quality. He was a painstaking pro- 
fessional soldier with a sound intelligence of secondary quality. He 
had the courage and .stubbornnc.ss of his race and also a large measure 
of their business capacity. In tlic Peninsular War he would have 
won renown as a General — under Wellington. In this war he tvould 
have done well as Commander of an Army Corps or an Army where 
the strategy was determined by a bigger man. He did. well in the 
concluding stages of the 1918 campaign — under Foch’s supreme 
direction. But he did not possess the necessary breadth of vision 
or imagination to plan a great campaign against some of the ablest 
Generals in the War. I never met any man in a high position who 
seemed to me so utterly devoid of imagination. 

Haig had a gift of careful scrutiny of detail and gave his attention 
to the minutest point. That was an invaluable gift. Those things 
which were visible through ordinary professional glasses he could 
see more clearly than most soldiers; but when, intuition and genius 
were necessary for vision, he did not possess the requisite intellectual 
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eq^uipment. But tvhich of them did? Had wc removed Haig, wc 
might have set up in his place a man who had not his mastery of 
the profession, with no other and greater gifts to make up for that 
deficiency. When I was considering the problem I sent General 
Smuts and Sir Maurice Hankey around the front to report to the War 
Cabinet on the condition of affairs generally, and I confidentially 
asked them to look and sec for themselves whether amongst the 
Generals they met, thei’e ivas one whom (hey considered miglit with 
advantage attain and fill the first place. They came back with a very 
disappointing report as to the result of their investigations. Since 
the War I have been told by men whose judgment I value that the 
only soldier thrown up by the War on the British side who possessed 
the necessary qualities for the position was a Dominion General. 
Competent professional soldiers whom I have consulted have all 
agreed that this man might and probably would have risen to the 
height of the great occasion. But I knew nothing of this at the 
time. No report ever reached me either as War Secretary or Prime 
Minister, which attributed any special merit to this distinguished 
soldier. The fact that he was a civilian soldier when the War broke 
out may have had something to do with the tardiness in recognising 
his exceptional abilities and achievements. 

There were eminent Generals in the British Army who had shown 
con.spicuous gifts in their spheres of leadership, but none of them 
was fitted to lead an army five times as large as Napoleon ever had 
under his command, in a military undertaking which would have 
tested even his genius to its utmost. 

With regard to Sir William Robertson, he was not a strategist nor 
did he arrogate to himself the rdle of a planner of campaigns. I never 
believed that he had the mind for it. He was a good administrator. 
For the rest, he accepted Haig’s strategy and subordinated everything 
to it. The part he chose to play was that of providing Haig with the 
necessary men and material to enable him to carry out his plans. In 
order to ensure that there should be no shortage in that respect, 
he cut down to the lowest limit the supplies sent to every other field 
of operations. That ivas the only strategic notion he ever contributed 
to the conduct of the War, Mr. Asquith, once upon a time, is related 
in one of his rare fits of emotional ecstasy, to have extolled Robertson 
as “ the greatest living strategist.” It was a ridiculous appreciation, 
but as neither of them had strategical minds, the giver and the 
recipient of the compliment were equally well fitted for their part in 
the tribute. 

Sir William Robertson, in the book he wrote some years after the 
War, gives an account of the difficulties with which he was confronted 
in ascertaining the real truth about this ghastly battle. 

He there states the reason why the operation continued for so long. 
It was due largely to “ the belief at G.H.Q. that the strain imposed 
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upon the enemy was being so severely felt that it might soon reach 
breaking-point.” He and his StalE thought this view ” appeared a 
little too sanguine." He .seems to have cxpre.ssed his doubts to the 
Commander-in-Chief. Sir Douglas Haig on that occasion asked him 
to interview his Army Commanders and ascertain for Jiimsclf whether 
they agreed with him. Sir William Robertson then adds: That, of 
course, I could not rvcll do.” He was then invited to meet these 
Commanders at a conference which he tvas about to hold on the 
matter, and he proceeds : — 

“ I was not prepared to carry my doubts to the extent of ojjposing 
him, and of thereby obstructing die application of that little extra 
jircssurc upon the enemy which experience has so often .slioivn 
may convert an inconclusive battle into a decisive victory. 

Il is difficult to deny that the campaign r/vtv protracted beyond 
the limits of justification, but a correct decision was not so easy 
to make at the time as il appears now, . . 

He recalls the oft-c} noted passage from LiidendorlE about the 
anxiety the Germans felt up to the middle of September. He al.sa 
pleads that : — 

“ It should he remembered lluit from the first the prospects of 
.success had depended upon the British Armies lioing kept up to 
.strength, whereas, oiving to an inadequate man-poivcr policy, they 
fell greatly below it.” 

He forgot that at the Cabinet Council when the Flanders project 
came up, one of the arguments I advanced against it was that wc had 
almost reached the limit of man-power and that wc could not increase 
the How of recruits without causing danuigc to other cs.scnLial war 
services and provoking serious labour ti-oublcs. The reply given 
then was that the losses would not be heavy. Sir William Robertson 
knew all about the difficulties we were experiencing in the matter of 
man-power because of the imperative necessity of countering the .sub- 
marine' danger, and Tvrotc Haig as far back as May to winn him of the 
fact. I have already dwelt upon the practical difficulties we were 
experiencing, in the chapters on Submarines, Man-Power and 
Labour Unrest. 

Although Sir William Robertson was practically in the position 
of a Generalissimo, .since lie had the authority of the Government 
behaud him, he felt that he could not a,sk tire Anny Commander any 
question which implied that he had doubts as to the estimate formed 
by G.H.Q. on. die progress of the attack. Had he done so they 
ptobetbly would not have given any opinion adverse to the then 

* My i'tBliM. 
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Commander-in-Ghief. Although we know now, that several of the 
General officers who took part in the fight had grave doubts as to 
the wisdom of proceeding with it, not one of them uttered a murmur 
that reached me or any member of the Cabinet. So high is the stan- 
dard of discipline amongst Generals. “Theirs not to reason why: 
theirs but to send their troops to die ” — ^if the Commander-in-Chief 
orders it. 

I am bound to record the fact tliat although Sir William Robert- 
son tells the public, in his book of criticism on statesmen, that he had 
misgivings about the reports emanating from G.H.Q. and that he 
thought “ the campaign was protracted beyond the limits of justifica- 
tion," he never hinted to those who were dependent on his advice 
that any* doubts had ever entered his mind on these points. 

Had we intervened, what would have been the effect on public 
opinion? It would have been said: “ Here is that great soldier. 
Sir Douglas Haig, supported by his fine Army, beating the Germans, 
chasing them from pill-box to pill-box — ^killing two of their men for 
every one he lost of ours — ^pulverising their divisions so that there 
ivcrc not many now left in a condition for renewing the fight. They 
ai'e already squealing for peace. The reason is obvious : they are gasp- 
ing with exhaustion. We shall soon sweep them off the coveted 
ridge. Then the Flanders coast will be within our ^asp. The lair 
of the submarine will be captured. We shall be released from that 
terror and danger. But just as Haig is about to finish off the Germans 
and achieve the greatest triumph of the War, here come these 
nei’vous and meddlesome politicians, who know nothing about war, 
and snatch victory out of the grasp of our gallant soldiers, throwing 
all our sacrifices away.” Public opinion could only have been set 
right by telling the whole gi-uesome tale of failure and slaughter. 
We should also have had to reveal hotv everybody had been misled 
by the di^atches and reports concocted and inspired at Head- 
quarters. What would have been the effect in France; Italy, Russia? 
What would have happened here at home? The French crisis based 
on acknowledged disaster in May, would have been followed by a 
British crisis founded on a still bloodier disaster in the autumn. 
Confidence in military leadership — ^in military veracity — ^would have 
gone. With Russia on the brink of going out and Italy sagging and 
France unstrung, we could not have faced the necessary revelations,' 
The heart of the Allies would have been depressed, maybe beyond, 
stimulation — the spirit of the Central Powers would ^ve been 
renewed and reinvigorated. ' I decided that the risk was too gfreat 
and that it was better to take measures in time that wOiild prevent 
the recurrence in 1918 of the blunders to >vhich we had been cOm- , 
mitted in 1917 by the Chantilly decisions of Noyember,' 1916. Maybe; 

I was wrong. I state the facts so as to enable others to' juidge faitiT",!, , 

I considwed that SiriWilliam Itobertson had sigoall^ iailOd ; 
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realise what his duty was as an independent adviser of the Imperial 
War Cabinet on military niattci-s. He was not under Haig and 
therefore he owed him no obedience. There was no disciplinary 
obligation to prevent him from expressing an opinion which did not 
conform to that of the Commander in Fi'ance. 

What the Cabinet had to consider if they meant to dispense with 
the services of Robertson, was whether they should replace him with 
a man who was equipped for tlic task of thinking out and directing 
the strategy of the Allied campaign, or whether, if such a man were 
obtainable, it would not be better to put him in a position where 
he could act in more direct and constant co-operation with the 
military brains of the other Allies. If the Cabinet came to the latter 
conclusion, then Robertson might be left at the War Oflice. He was 
capable of directing efficiently all the administrative activities which 
would be brought into play by the policy adopted. 

When the battle was linally called olF, the Cabinet reviewed the 
results, and came to a decided and unanimous conclusion that it was 
a ghastly failure. Sir William Robertson was called into these con- 
sultations, and if he did not categorically agree with all that was 
said about the blunders perpetrated, he certainly expressed no 
dissent. He attributed the mistakes committed primarily to General 
Charteris’ over-optimistic reiiorts which misled Haig, and to General 
Kiggell’s deficiencies as Chief of Staff. He was also disposed to blame 
General Gough for persisting in tlie attacks after it had become 
evident they could not po.ssibly succeed. From his attitude at the 
time I assume that he was not then aware of Gough’s protests. It 
was decided that the Comma nder-in-Chief .should be called upon to 
remove these three Generals from the positions they then held. 
Sir William Robcrt.son and Lord Derby were asked to proceed at 
once to G.H.Q. and communicate thc.se decisions to Sir Douglas 
Haig. The Commander-in-Chief agreed to dismiss Charteris and 
Kiggcll, but demuiTcd to the Cabinet request for the removal of 
Gough. On this point he was obdurate. He did not assign the real 
reason for his refusal to dismiss Gough. Both Lord Derby and Sir 
William Robertson urged the Cabinet to accept the compromise, and 
we were assured that Gough’s Army was to be taken away from the 
salient and placed in a quiet part of the line I So Kiggell and 
Charteris disappeared and Gough remained. This action was a 
practical admission by the C.I.G.S, that the Battle of Passchendacle 
was a grave blunder. History will decide whether he placed the 
responsibility, for it on the right shoulders. I have already recorded 
the admission of Sir Douglas Haig that his great plan was a 
dangerous failure. 

In considering whether we should have gone further and taken 
more drastic action by replacing Haig and Robertson, I had always to 
bear in mind the possibility that such a step would inevitably have 
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given rise to political complications. Both had a considerable backing 
in the Press and the House o£ Commons and inside the Government. 
The Asquithian Opposition were solid behind them. Northclifte 
strongly supported both. They could also count on the support 
of a large contingent of influential Conservatives, of whom some 
ivcre members of the Ministry. It was an incongruous combination, 
but too formidable to challenge at this stage. I never believed in 
costly frontal attacks cither in war or politics, if there were a way 
round. In this case I sought and found one which in the end achieved 
the purpose. 



CHAPTER LKVI 


THE CAPORETTO DISASTER 

The Italian campaign o£ 1917 luini&hcs a complete illustration of 
the difficulties exjaericnced by a military alliance of independent 
nations in formulating any common jdan of action which must 
necessarily involve giving priority to one national front at a time. 
These difficulties arc greatly enhanced, and arc almost insuperable 
if it is found necessary to change plans already agreed to by the 
Commanders of all the national armies. It is next to itnpossible to 
iiersuadc the majority of these generals to abandon operations on their 
own front for which they have made considerable preparation and of 
the success of which they arc confident, in order to concentrate part 
of their strength on another front under another Commander. 'I’he 
fetters riveted on at Chantilly in November, 1916, ruined the 
Allied campaign in 1917. If any still doubt this after reading the 
story, faithfully told, of the Ghcmin des Dames and Passchcndaclc, 
let him peruse the following accoimt of the Allied dealings with Italy. 

Early in 1917) soon after the Rome Confcycncc in January, there 
were indications that the Italian War Direction were feeling uneasy 
at the display of timorousness and indecision which had lost their 
country the best opportunity yet allovdcd to its armies to win a 
resounding triumph. Rumour as to what had occurred about the 
offer of the heavy guns spread through the Italian capital. 

A jwpular young Socialist Deputy of the n.iine of IJissolati heard 
of the proposal made to Cadoma by the British delegation and how 
he hacl shrunk from the guns offered to him, as if they had been 
pointed at his own breast.* Bissolati had won poimlariiy amongst 
all sections of opinion by his trimsparent sincerity, his ardent patriot- 
ism, his fine oratorical gifts, and nis exceptional charm of manner. 
He had fought in the War and bad been badly wounded. When he 
heard how the Italian representatives at the Conference, political 
and military, had allowed themselves to be intimidated into a stam- 
mering hesitancy when Italy had been offered a fine equipment of 
the best heavy artillery on any battlefield, he stirred opinion in Rome 
to recapture the lost chance. When the 51017 rcacheci the ears of the 
King of Italy he was not too well pleased. 

* See Chapter XLVII. 
r37a 
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Signor Bissolati was sent over to England at the end oi February 
on an informal mission to urge an Allied offensive against Austria 
and to sound the British Government on (he probability of their 
renewing the offer made at the Rome Conference. But by that time 
wc were so committed to the projected offensive in France that it was 
deemed inadvisable to withdraw any weight irom the attack by send- 
ing a large consignment ol heavy ^ms to Italy. In the middle oi 
March, Sir William Robertson was sent by the Cabinet to Italy to 
carry out the decision of the Rome Conference as to arrangements 
for sending troops to the Ilalian Front in the event of a combined 
attack by Germans and Austrians. Before he started, a communica- 
tion was ]"eccived irom General Cadorna indicating his opinion that 
the Gennans might at any time set free sufficient troops for a decisive 
attack on the Italian Front. In tlie event of their adopting .such a 
plan, a combined force of 90 German and Austrian Divisions could, 
according to him, be concentrated on the Italian Fronts. General 
Cadorna doubted whether, in such a contingency, the Anglo-French 
offensive on the Western Front would have .sufficient effect to relieve 
the military difficulties on the Italian Front, and urged that a .scheme 
should be prepared for the direct reinforcement of the Italian Army 
from the West by no divisions. 

From the extreme of reluctance to tvclcomc any assistance he had 
dashed to the other extreme of a.sking too much. In practice it 
answered the same purpose. Notliing was done. I have seen the 
same device practised in other cas<K by military leaders who had an 
understanding with each other, when a certain section of civilian 
opinion had to be propitiated, but where at the same time the 
generals were anxious to prevent any_ steps being taken which would 
involve a departure from plans of a tlifferent character already agreed 
to amongst them.sclves. 

The Italian appeal was discussed at the War Cabinet. I recalled 
the proposals I had made at the Rome Conference urging the prepara- 
tion by the Allied Staffs not only of a defensive on the Italian Front, 
but also for a combined offensive, and I pointed out that " General 
Cadorna and the Italian Government had then received these pro- 
posals in a somewhat lukewarm manner," However, the G.I.G,S,, 
Sir William RoberLson, undertook to give special attention to the 
whole question during his forthcoming visit to Italy. 

Later on in March, 1 received a pressing letter from the British 
Ambassador in Rome describing the very grave appreliension of 
Baron Sonnino as to the probability of a heavy at'tdck by the Central 
Powers on the Italian Front, and expressing Baron Sonnino's regrets 
“ that the proposals made by the Prime Minister at Rome for Allied 
coi-operation on the Italian Front had not been carried out.” I 
replied to Sir Rcnnell Rodd that the War Cabinet fully shared 
Baron Sonnino's apprehension, and that Sir William RobartsOn had 
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already been sent to Italian Headquarters for the express purpose 
of going into the matter. When Sir William Robertson returned 
from Rome he reported that there was undoubtedly a possibility of 
a German attack on the Italian frontier. It is worthy of pa.ssing com- 
ment, in view of the gibes at “ civilian strategy," that the Military 
Conference at Chantilly, in making plans for 1917, had undertaken 
no preparations to meet the possibility of a joint enemy offensive 
against Italy. That contingency was pointed out by a politician at 
the Rome Conference, and he was responsililc for the proposal to 
take immediate stejis to prepare transport and other arrangements to 
counter such an offensive. Upon a full consideration of all the com- 
munications which had been received from Italy, the War Cabinet 
decided to offer to lend the Italian Government ten batteries of six- 
inch howitzers with their personnel, and a suggestion was made that 
the Italians should apply to the French for field-guns. Our guns were 
to be sent to Italy forthwith and w^erc timed to arrive there to help 
General Cadoima in the offensive operations which he had planned. 

Early in April, M. Painlevd, the French Secretary of State for War, 
spoke to me about my plan of a combined offensive on the Italian 
Front. He informed me that General Pdtain and other French 
Generals had cx[>ressed doubts about the offensive planned by 
General Nivcllc and that as an alternative they suggested the sending 
of eight divisions, four British and four French to Italy. He said that 
not only was he personally of opinion that a combined attack on the 
Italian Front might have the effect of inflicting such a defeat upon 
Austria as would induce her to withdraw from the Central Alliance, 
but that the distinguished generals whom he named , were also of 
opinion that such an attack delivered by the Italians with substantial 
help from the French and the British might produce decisive re.sults. 
General Nivelle, who was then Commandc3'-in-Chief of the French 
Army, had however not been consulted, and M. Painlcvd's own 
colleagues in the Government, including his Chief, had expressed 
no., opinion on the subject. It was not an authoritative offer upon 
which I was entitled to take action. Moreover, the British attack on 
the Arras Front had already actually commenced. I felt it was too 
late then suddenly to change our plans and I indicated that we might 
discuss the project later, after we had seen whether the offensive 
which had just been launched had succeeded or failed. Later on, 
when it had proved to be a disappointment, and General Nivelle 
had been dismissed from the High Command and General Pdtain 
put in his place, the latter did not feel that he was in a position to 
renew the proposal. He was too much occupied in quelling the 
mutinies in the Army and restoring the morale of his troops. I 
reported the Painlevd conversation to the War Cabinet. Sir William 
Robertson was present, and gave it as his opinion that it would be a 
mistakes to send these divisions to Italy, as General Cadoma had all 
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the infantry he wanted. No doubt he had at that time an over- 
whelming preponderance of men. The Italians had then 1,500,000 
men at the front as against only 650,000 Austrians ranged against 
them. The Russian Army was still in being, and therefore the 
Austrians could not weaken that front. What the Italians lacked in 
order to make their offensive a real success was not men but guns and 
ammunition. The G.I.G.S. reported to us that he understood the 
"French military authorities were opposed to sending troops to 
Italy.” That meant that General Nivcllc and his Staff were opposed 
to the proposal. Petain and Micheler certainly favoured the idea. 
The whole story of the war dealings with Italy shows how difficult it 
was in a Coalition of far-flung nations and armies to get away from 
plans to which they had all agreed and for which they had all pre- 
pared. Had the French Government supported the proposal when 
the British delegates submitted it to the Rome Conference, and com- 
mitted themselves in January to a spring offensive against Austria 
as their main strategical plan, instead of one which was merely a 
supplement to an attack on the German lines in France, the whole 
military situation would have been transformed. The new Austrian 
Emperor was anxious for peace, and as I have already recorded, had 
communicated in March with the Fi'ench Government, through his 
brother-in-law. Prince Sixte, suggesting separate negotiations with 
the Allies. 

But, at the very hour when I was reporting the Painlevd interview 
to tlie Cabinet, our troops were storming the Vimy Ridge. Could 
we have wired them to stop their victorious advance and ordered 
them to take the train for Italy, because one French Minister and 
two Generals had, without consultation with their superiors, sug- 
gested dropping an offensive for which the French were primarily 
responsible and to which they had committed us much against our 
own judgment? Painlcv<§ was an influential Minister, and the 
Generals he quoted in support of his plan were among the ablest 
and most important in the French Army, but both the Minister and 
the Generals made the suggestion without any authority from their 
respective chiefs. 

Sir Rennell Rodd, in a letter he wrote to me, gave it as his opinion 
that pride would never permit the Austrians, even if Cadorna’s 
offensive had been a success, to make any concessions to Italy, but if 
their defeat had been the result of an attack by an offensive in \vhich 
British and French troops as well as Italians had been engaged, they 
would have taken a completely different view of the situation, and 
might then have been induced to surrender part of their territory as 
a condition of peace. 

The promised howitzers were duly dispatched to the Italian Front. 
Our gunners received a great ovation when they reached Milan. The . , 
Italian Priine Minister reported that their arrival had a very good,!. 
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political effect. Even as a gestufe of friendship and goodwill this 
contribution from the British Army had its moral value. The 40 
howitzers left France (he second week in April, they arrived on the 
Italian Front in a few days, and they were all in position and ready 
to take part in the offensive on the Carso behne the end of April. 
So they would have been liad we sent 300 guns instead of 40. It 
would not have taken much longer. All the talk about the time it 
would take to send artillery with its quota of ammunition was 
deliberately exaggerated in order to excuse inaction. What 
happened after Caporetto abmrdantly demonstrated that fact. 

The offensive started W’cll. The Italians stormed formidable 
positions and captured a considerable number of prisoners, but 
unfortunately they had to suspend a promising operation for “ lack 
of heavy artillery ammtmitiou.” The same deficiency all round was 
responsible for an inadequate Iiombardment which caused heavy 
losses to the Italian Army, ft w'as the same old story. The British 
and French heavy guns tvith a lavi.sh expenditure of shell were insuf- 
ficient to storm the elaborate German fortresses in France, defended 
as they were by the best trooi>s of the greatest army in the field, 
supported by an abundant reserve of troops and by an equal, if not 
superior, artillery to that of the assailants. But a few hundred of 
these guns with an adequate supply of ammunition sent to Italy—. 
cspccially if the Italians had Ijceu assisted to make up the deficiency 
in the supply ol' ammunition for tlicir own guns — ^would have broken 
a front held by uuops inferior in numbers, training and equipment, 
avid ixtssessing insufficient reserves upon which they could rely. The 
break might have been exploited Ivcforc the Germans could have 
rushed sufficient reinforcements to the assistance of their defeated 
Allies, The Germans were ex|3ccling a serious attack in France. 
Allied guns could have been mutsported to Italy without their know- 
ledge. The enemy engineered a surprise on the Italian Front in 
October with considerable aitillcry and troops, sending six German 
divisions and artillery thither, without our .suspecting the movement. 
Why was it impossible for us to execute the same manteuvre in May? 
There is no explanation except the lanatici.sm of the Western Front. 
This infatuation pv’cveuted the experienced military leaders of 
France and Britain giving any thought to the possibilities of the 
Italian Front and how the*)' might best be exploited in the general 
interest of the Allies. At least no tliought was given to the question 
until it was too late to act effectively. 

The Italians promised to renew their offensive in August, but they 
now realised thoroughly tlval their artillery equipment was unequal 
to the task of recapturing the Austrian entrenchments, and General 
Gadoma appealed to the French and ourselves for heavy artillery. 
In July Gadoma communicated confidentially to us his views of tne 
miutary position; •— 
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“ He thought that if the Russians maintained their pressure, 
this with the Italian ofl'ensive would lead to the disintegration of 
the Austrian Army. 

He had, he said, always considered this to be the strategical 
object which the Allies should strive for, as if attained it would 
automatically cut off Bulgarians and Turks from their conjunction 
with Germany and make it iDossible to act with overwhelming- 
effect against Germany. He .said he doubted the possibility of 
defeating Germany on the Western Front, as even if pushed back 
further, the Germans could still take up a line resting on River 
Meuse and (heir fortresses and for a long time to come continue 
to defy any enemy.” 

It may be said that his vietv of the possibilities on the Western 
Front was falsified by events. It is true the German line was broken 
in the autumn of 1918, but the British and French tromjs had lost 
another 3,500,000 in the efforts made since the Rome Conference. 
They had the help of a million American troops. Even then the 
Germans were never driven beyond the Meuse and the Armistice 
was signed on French soil after a revolution had taken place in 
Germany. 

“ It was for this reason, he said, that he had always urged to be 
supplied with more heavy artillery, as it was heavy artillery which 
was most important for the offcasive and it is the arm in which 
unfortunately he is most deficient.” 

Why did he not talk like tliis at the Rome Conference, where 
something might have been accomplished on these lines? Had he 
spoken up for his ideas then, ihc Conference would have taken a 
aiflerent turn. When I suggested in his presence the very strategical 
plan he now urged in witing and afterwards, he never uttered a word 
in .support of the idea. He now proceeded to give our representatives 
his explanation of the French reluctance to assent to a combined 
offensive on the Italian Front. 

” He said he thought the French de.sired to concentrate all 
intm-est on the from in France and were reluctant to give much 
artillery help to Italy, as speaking frankly, they were rather jealous 
of any military success that Italy might achieve" 

Cadorna’s appeal reached us about the middle /cjfuly, When Haig 
was giving the last finishing touches to the preparations fiir his rash 
venture in Flanders, He had been given a reluctant attd conditional 
saaoction for his- attempt by the War Cabinet. The guns for wMch 
Gadomai pleaded were already placed artdi pointed at the Gemah' 
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entrenchments in front of Ypi-cs, and shortly afterwards started the 
ghastly process of churning up the mud in which so many of our 
devoted soldiers sank for ever. 

At the same time Foch received the following telegram from 
Cadorna: — 

“ 16th July, 1917. 

The successful devclojnnent of Russian olfensivc justifies sup- 
positions foreseen by us that in the near future a situation similar 
to that which I foresaw in my telegram of a 6th June (in which we 
asked France and England to supply af) batteries and 13,300 
rounds) may arise on the Front of the Julian Alps. I may state too, 
that from information received and by direct observation of 
movements behind the lines, the first symptoms of this arc already 
visible. Consequently, the nece.ssity of putting fonvard the date 
of our offensive as much as possible is evident, and on the other 
hand, on account of our inunitions crisis tohich the recent help 
frotn France and England reduced hut did not solve, it seems as 
if the offensive in qucstio 7 i cannot be begun before the end of 
August. In my telegram quoted above 1 have already shown you 
that 100 guns with 1,000 rounds each at'c absolutely necessary to 
make up deficiency of munitions. But if General Pdtain cannot 
spare the batteries which have been a.skcd for and considers they 
can be better employed on the Franco-British Front, I must point 
out the serious consequences which the common cause of the 
Allies may suffer by not taking advantage of the particularly 
favourable strategical situation now developing on the Front of the 
Julian Alps and by giving up tlic advantages of a simultaneous 
attack with neccs.sary means on both Austrian Fronts. In any case 
if decision of the General Staff is irrevocable kindly communicate 
above mc.ssagc to General Foch and ask him to use his influence 
with General Robertson to accept responsibility of finding at least 
part of the batteries which we have asked for and of the supplying 
of which to my certain knowledge the British Government is in 
favour." 

On this our Military Attache* at Paris reported: — 

" I am informed by General Weygand that General Foch and 
General P^tain consider the matter to be of the greatest 
importance. The latter, who is extremely short of artillery, never- 
theless, decided to send six batteries at once. 

General Foch looks upon the matter as follows : — 

\ ‘ It is necessary to take Cadorna at his word so as not to give him 
an excuse for not attacking. If Cadorna considers the moment 
favourable for attack everything should be done to help him. 
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especially in view of the fact that a separate peace has been openly 
discussed in Hungarian Parliament and because all information 
from Russia tends to show that when attacks at present in prepara- 
tion have taken place, they will not be renexved. Therefore a 
very favourable situation now exists, which might not be renewed 
for a year. General Weygand asked me to urge upon you very 
strongly the great importance of sending to Italy as much artillery 
as could be spared.’ ” 

The Cabinet instructed the C.I.G.S. immediately to get in touch 
with the French and Italian experts. A conference of Generals 
Foch, Cadorna and Robertson was held in Paris on the a4th July. 
Cadorna appealed to Foch and Robertson for ten divisions ancl 400 
heavy guns and claimed that with that help he could inflict a decisive 
defeat on Austria. Foch was inclined to listen to this proposal. He 
had a poor opinion of the Flanders attack and would have preferred 
sending to Italy the divisions and guns he had promised us for that 
enterprise. But Robertson dug in his toes and refused to budge. He 
doggedly held the Cabinet to its assent. He had given our under- 
taking to Haig that he should be permitted to launch his attack. If it 
succeeded the results would be greater than any we could expect in 
Italy. If it failed, then we could try Italy. But it was agreed that 
Ostend must come first and then Italy. The consequence was that 
we never came in sight of Ostend and we never reached Italy except 
in November to support an Italian Army broken by the “ demoralised 
and exhausted ” German divisions that had come from holding us up 
at Passchendaele until our feet were thoroughly stuck in the Flemi.sh 
bog. 

Once more Cadorna gave in. As to whether he was a good fighter 
in the field I cannot express an opinion. In ConJference he 
abandoned his position at the first counter-attack. The con- 
clusions reached at this Conference of Allied Generals in Paris were 
that: — 

“ In view of the primary importance of this objective of finally 
defeating Austria, it was ctccided to examine, when the oj^erations 
now in progress are finished, the situation which will result there- 
from, as well as the desirability and possibility of placing at the 
disposal of Italy the forces necessary to enable her to attain this 
objective.” 

As the operations then in progress did not finish until November, 
the Germans struck first on the Italian Front. 

The Conference illustrates the difficulty under which the War 
Cabinet laboured in the conduct of the War owing to the Chantilly, 
commitment. Foch; Pdtain and Cadorna Were good soldiers With, 
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actual cxpei'icncc of this War and the conditions under ivhich it was 
fought. They were convinccfl of the primary importance of finally 
rlcl'eating Austria. But Robertson said that this must wait on 
Passchendaclc. In jjractical experience of fighting under modern 
conditions Robertson did not approach these three men. But he beat 
them all in a rigid and unreasoning stubbornness that was not open 
to argument or persuasion. He flourished the Chantilly agreement 
in their faces and held them to their bond, which was just as binding 
but more comprehensive than that of Shylock, for it included the 
.spilling of blood. To all the appeals of Cadorna and the calm reason- 
ing of Petain, he had but one answer; — 

“I’ll have niy bond; I will not hear thee .speak: 

I’ll have my bond; And therefore speak no more. . . .” 

His .sole concern was for the Inlanders ofTcnsive to which he had 
committed himself. He was not there to confer or to consider. He 
went there to say “ The Bond.” He said it, and stuck to it, and got 
it. As long as he was C.I.G.S. we could not send anyone else to 
reprc.sent us at an luter-Allicd Military Conference — except Sir 
Douglas Haig. That would not have imjrrovcd matters. His thoughts 
also tvere fixed on tvliat he ivas assured would be the crowning victory 
of the War. 

We had thcrefoi’c cither to proceed with the Ostend operation or to 
dismiss both Robertson and Haig and appoint Generals who were not 
so committed. The Cabinet were not prepared for so sensational a 
change. I have already dealt candidly with the reasons. The guns 
had already opened fire on the slojxjs of Passe, hcndaele and in a few 
days the infantry would advance to attack the German trenches. The 
fij-si, a.ssaiilt achieved u measure of .success ^vhich, if it did not vindicate 
the project, at any rate did not justify its immediate abandonment. 
The first check came whcit we made our next efforts to break through. 
Early in August, it became more aud moi'c evident that the great 
break thnnigli to the coast could not be accomplished, certainly not 
without colossal losses. The fight was developing into a second 
and more hopeless Sonnue. 

On the 7 th and 8 th Augu.st tltcre was an Inter-Allied Gonfaence 
in London, Amongst other subjects that came up for discussion were 
the possibilities of an offensive on the Italian Front. Bioron Sonniiio 
rai.sed the question. The discussion will show that by that date the 
Italians were getting discouraged. After the last failure of Cadorna 
to persuade Robertson, he had gone back to Italy with his ardour 
cooled for an offensive this year. His chill had bfeen caught , by his 
Government and his Staff. They had reverted to their January 
ai0t,iide. ,ln introducing the subject Sonnino said that at the present 
Wineniti Jthe British Aarimy was making a big effort on the British 
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Front in France, but the Italian General Staff were convinced that 
one of the weakest enemy fronts was that on the Carso. and that it was 
one where a strong attack would pay best. An Italian offensive would 
shortly begin, but Italy was not strong enough in guns and munitions 
to press the offensive to a decision even if it started well. He dwelt 
on the advantages of really crushing Austria and suggested diat if 
the Allies could help, especially in the provision of heavy guns (400 
had been suggested as being required) sometliing really effective 
might be done. 

General Foch thought that it might be to Austria’s interest, after 
a partial defeat to make a separate peace. A great attack on the 
Carso might lead to the fall of Trieste, and Austria might then be 
willing to treat. But this was not by any means certain. It tvas, 
however, a serious possibility, and the military means of bringing it 
about deserved consideration. He was of opinion that if we could 
not expect to achieve a complete defeat of the enemy, at any rate we 
might bring about a situation in which either Austria or Turkey 
might be glad to come to terms. 

When it became apparent that the Allies were prepared seriously 
to consider a combined offensive in Italy, as usual the Italian Staff 
began to haver and hesitate. General Albricci represented the 
Italian Army in the absence of Cadorna. Whilst professing to 
welcome any support the Allies could accoi-d to the Italians, he said 
in reply to a question I put to him as to when their Army could 
launch an offensive: — 

“ The latest season was the end of August, after that an offensive 

must wait till the end of the spring, say 15th May." 

This answer, of course, disposed of any idea of a combined Allied 
attack in Austria during 1917, General Albricci stuck to his view, 
even though he was strongly pressed on all sides. 

I observed that I had always tliought myself that the best policy 
was for the Allies to try really to crush Austria. I had made the 
suggestion in Rome, and it was then considered too early. I made it 
now, and it was apparently considered too late* I contrasted the 
method of the Central Powers in pooling their resources, which 
enabled them to drive back and break up great armies and to hold 
a vast extent, of enemy territory, with the Allies’ efforts which, gallant 
though they were, only chipped a few bits off a granite rock. I 
considered it a great misfortune that the Allies could not deliver 
one big smashing blow. I criticised the methods hitherto adopted! for 
settling Allied military plans, and urged that in future the. strategy 
of the Allies' should be determined not by soldiers meeting separately 
and independently of statesmen, hut at gath(^t)gS; wiiere .the pornti' 
of view and the experienw they each represented; could' fee p^led,).. : 
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The Generals examined the j>roposition put before them by the 
Conference and decided it would be too late to send any battci'ies to 
Italy after Haig had attained his first objective. The lure of 
Passchendaele and the timidity of the Italian Staff had effectively 
done in not the politicians, but Italy, the Allies and most grievously 
of all, the chances of a favourable peace in 1917. 

That was the end of the project of a combined offensive in Italy. 
Unfortunately, the Gennans took a different view of the po.ssibilities 
of that front in the late autumn and the early winter. They knew 
that an offensive late in October was a feasible operation. 

As the futile ma.ssacrcs of August piled up the ghastly hecatombs 
of slaughter on the Ypres Front without achieving any appreciable 
result, I repeatedly approached Sir William Robertson to remind him 
of the condition attached to the Cabinet’s assent to the operation. It 
was to be abandoned as soon as it became evident that its aims were 
unattainable this year and our attention was to be concentrated on 
an Italian offensive. He was immovable. He attributed the slow'- 
ness of our progress to the exceptional rains. As .soon as the weather 
improved we should sweep onward. As ivc know now, ten weeks 
more fighting with huge casualties gave us two more miles and then 
the furthest point was reached, without the achievement of any 
strategical result. But Robert.son still believed in the po.ssibility of 
great things after wc had worn down the enemy’s strength. According 
to him everything pointed to the growing exhaustion of the German 
Army. Why give in when we might be near a real triumph for our 
arras? I especially recollect a conversation with him, tvhen he came 
down at my request to a house in Sussex where I was taking a few 
days' rest qualified by papers and interviews. (One of these inter- 
views had been with Baron Sonnino.) From the lawn we could hear 
the thud of the guns of Passchendaele. To all my pleadings 
Robertson tendered a sullen negative. His final an.swcr to my plea 
I only read long afterwards. It was a long mc.s.sagc to Cadorna 
making it clear that he must expect no help from us. The 
Passchendaele offensive was to be pressed for several more weeks and 
we could spare neither guns nor men for Italy. The communication 
is so characteristic of his general attitude that it is worth 
reproducing: — 

“War Office, 

Whitehall, London, S.W. 

17th August, 1917. 

To: His Excellency Licut.-Gcncral Count L. Cadorna, G.C.B. 

My dear General, 

You are probably aware that at the recent Allied Conference 
in London, of 8th August, 1917, the following resolutions were 
agreed to ; — 
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(1) The representatives of the three Governments agreed that 
the British, French and Italian General Staffs should be 
directed: — 

(o) To consult as to the operations which should be initiated 
with a view to striking at Austria and as to the best time to begin 
such operations; 

(b) To advise as to the theatres where, during the winter 
months, substantial results can be achieved, and as to the best 
methods of obtaining those results; 

(c) To consider how to provide more heavy guns for an Italian 
offensive, either out of existing stocks, or by the creation of new 
stocks; 

(d) To advise the Governments at their next informal meeting 
as to the result of their consultations. 

(s) It was decided that a further meeting of representatives of 
the principal Allies should be held in Paris between loth and 15 th 
September. 

(3) My views on the points upon which the Allied Governments 
require information are as follows: — 

(a) I understand the term * striking at Austria ’ to mean dealing 
Austria such a decisive blow as would induce her to make peace. 
It is clear that the only front from which there is any prospect of 
the Allies being able to strike such a blow at present is the Italian 
Front. I am of opinion that to make such a blow possible from 
the Italian Front it is necessary that the Austrians should be 
prevented from I'einforcing their troops now opposed to you to any 
considerable extent, and that at the same time Germany must be 
prevented from coming to the aid of her ally. The first of these 
conditions can only be met if the efficiency of the Russian Armies 
is restored to an extent which will compel Austria to keep on the 
Eastern Front approximately the number of divisions she now has 
there. The second conditions can only be met if Germany is 
prevented from moving her reserves from the Western Front to the 
Italian theatre.* Unless this is done tlie great superiority of the 
enemy’s communications over those between the Westeni Front 
and Italy will always enable Germany to counter effectively any 
reinforcement of the Italian Armies by the British and French 
Armies. This makes it necessary tliat the blow to be struck from 
the Italian Front should be combined with operations on a large 
scale, carried through with determination on the Western Front. 

* Whal: about the German divisions sent to Biga and Capbrttto,' whilst wb were 
attacking witil aU onr 'strength in Flandora? , ,• ii,' 
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Unless the two conditions above mentioned arc fulfilled it does 
not, at present, seem ^xissible to deal Austria a decisive blow. 

As to the best time to begin operations against Austria, you 
alone are in a position to decide, and I shall be glad to hear whether 
you have in any way modified the views that you expressed at the 
Conference in Paris on the 54th July, 1917, In this connection I 
cannot say when the operations now in progress in Flanders may be 
concluded, but they will certainly continue for many weeks, and 
until the result of them is known, and the development of the 
situation on the Russian Front can be more clearly forecasted thnn 
at present, it will not be possible for me to say whether it may, or 
may not, be desirable to transfer any troops or guns from that 
tficatre to the Italian Front or when such a transfer, if desirable, 
can begin. 

Further, it is also necessary to consider the contingency that the 
enemy, if he is enabled to withdraw troops from the Eastern Front, 
may concentrate them against the Franco-British Front and that it 
may be impossible for that reason to weaken our forces in France. 
Meantime, as you are aware, such preliminary arrangements as are 
possible regarding the movements of troops from the Western Front 
to Italy have been prepared by our Staffs in con.sultation. 

(b) As lo the possibility of obtaining substantial results during 
the tointcT) I think we should each speak for the theatres in which 
our troops are employed. 

As to the Western Front, the conditions of weather and ground 
during the winter do not make substantial results possible, but I 
am of opinion that the methods adopted last winter on the British 
Front in France should be cotrtinued this winter, and that every 
possible clFort should be made to take advantage of our superior 
resources in guns and ammunition, and of the superior morale of 
our troops, to harass and wear down the errerny. 

As to the Salonika Front, I adhere to the ojriirion which I have 
already expres.scd to you more than once, that no substantial results 
can be achieved either during the winter or at airy other time 
except in combination with a decisive attack delivered on Bulgaria 
from the north, and I see no prospect of this maturing during the 
coming winter. The extent to which substantial results can be 
attained in Mesopotamia and Palestine depends upon the situation 
■on the Russian Fronts in Asiatic Turkey, and I shall be prepared 
to explain when we meet, tire arrangements I have made for 
operations in these theatres, 

(c) As to the question of providing you with more heavy guns, 

, those from existing stocks can only come from the British Armies in 
France, and, as I have already stated above, it is not possible at 
present for me to say how many batteries can be made available, 

, or indeed if they can be sent at all. As to the possibility of 
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providing you with guns from new' stocks, I am making enquiries o£ 
the British Minister of Munitions and will have the information 
when we next meet, but you will understand tiiat this also depends 
upon the requirements of the British Armies in France,, which in 
turn depends upon the development of the operations now in 
progress. 

I shall be obliged if you will give me your views on the questions 
raised by our Governments, and will inform me rvhen and where 
it will be convenient for us to have a meeting with General Foch, 
so that we may prepare a joint reply to be presented to the Allied 
Conference which is to assemble in Paris between loth and 15th 

September, 1917. ,, . , 

^ ' Yours sincerely, 

W. R. Robertson.” 

This letter was not shown to me. It might otherwise have been 
couched in different terms. It emphatically stamped on Cadorna's 
faint hopes of receiving any effective assistance in mar or guns from 
the British Army. 

Cadorna was about to launch another attack. It was not a stimu< 
lating letter to be sent to a General on the eve of a battle. This 
onslaught .shared the usual fate of Italian offensives. It started well, 
promised considerable results, but had to be abandoned' for lack of 
ammunition. General Delmd-Radcliffe wrote imploring us to send 
help. I wrote to the C.I.G.S. : — 

“ a6th August, 1917. 

My dear Chief of Staff, 

The Italian attack seems to me to be developing, well, and 
judging by the reports that come from. Delm^-Radcliffe,. there are 
great possibilities in it if fully and promptly exploited. I can, of 
course, only judge by what he .says, but his account of the Austrian 
demoralisation and of their lack of reserves — ^both confirmed by 
the number of prisoners and guns captured and the extent of the 
ground occupied — seems to me to inoicate immediate prospects of 
a signal military victory.on that front. I need hardly point out that 
the overtlirow of the Austrian Army might produce in the present 
condition of Austrian public opinion decisive results on the whole 
campaign. I was therefore very distressed . io find from one of 
Delmddladcliffe’s reports that Cadoma apprehended that these 
brilliant possibilities might be rendered unattainable owing ta the 
imminent exhaustion of the Italian reserves of ammunition. Do 
you not think that a new situation has arisen there which requires 
immediate action on the part of the Allies to support the Italian 
attack, make up their deficiencies and enable them to convert the 
Austrian retreat into a rout? It would indeed be a severe reflection 
upon us all if later on it were discovered that we missed a 
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chance o£ achieving a signal and far-reaching military success for 
the Allied cause, through lack of readiness to lake advantage of an 
opening made for us by the Italian Army. 

I feel confident that you are watching events with anxious 
scrutiny. If you think that the Italian victory is capable of being 
pressed to important conclusions would it not be worth while your 
paying an immediate visit to that front to judge for yourself and 
to form an independent opinion as to what hiight be accomplished 
if the French and ourselves were to make sacrifices which would 
enable Cadorna to press on until the Austrian Army completely 
breaks? 

Once more I would impress upon you and the War Cabinet the 
enormous responsibility that rests upon us not to allow the most 
promising opening which events have thrown in our way in any 
Western theatre to come to nought for want of opportune support. 

I should be obliged if you would mention this communication 

to the Cabinet this morning. I am writing to Mr. Bonar Law on 

the same subject. , 

J Ever sincerely, 

D. Lloyd George." 

As I was still in the country, I wrote at the same time to Bonar 
Law to beg him to bring pressure to bear on Robertsou; — 

MydoarBomr. , “ ,7* Aug.«t, .9.7. 

I enclose letter which I am sending by special messenger to 
the C.I.G.S. I have followed Delmd-Radclifl'c’s reports very closely 
and unless he is over-sanguine the events which are taking place on 
the Italian Front indicate overwhelming possibilities if promptly 
exploited. There arc undoubted signs of demoralisation in the 
Austrian Army, and if it is pressed hard and continuously for 
another fortnight or three weelw there seems to me to be a very fair 
chance of a rout, tvith conse<iUcnces which no one can foresee. As 
you know, Austria is anxious for [wacc. A great military defeat 
would supply her with the necessary excuse. Cadorna says his 
heavy ammunition will not last much longer, and that you ought 
to call for Dclme-RaclclifTc’s report on this point, and this 
corresponds with the information we had before the action. We 
should never be forgiven if we allow’cd such an opportunity to go 
by for lack of prompt action, and we should not deserve to be 
forgiven. It may be said that it is too late now to send guns and 
ammunition. But it must bo borne in mind that if Cadorna is 
' informed that guns and ammunition arc being sent he can then 
afford to draw on his reserves and fire his last cartridge, whereas 
it there is nothing more coming he will have to stop in order to 
have the necessary supply of ammunition to meet the inevitable 
counter-attacks. I cannot believe that transport difficulties would 
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Stand in the way if a real effort were made. I understand that the 
Taranto Route is actually carrying some hundreds of tons a day 
already, and can carry more. But, in addition to that, special 
efforts might be made which would take guns and ammunition to 
the Italian Front in a few days. 

I beg the War Cabinet to take this matter into serious considera- 
tion, and specially to urge the Chief of Staff to pay an immediate 
visit to the Italian Front with a view to form an independent 

t ’udgment as to the possibilities. That is, of course, in the event of 

lis not being satisfied with the reports that come from Delme- 

Radcliffe. If Sir William Robertson cannot see his way to go, 

what about asking General Smuts to go at once to Italy to report? 

If you wish it, I could come up for the afternoon to discuss this 

matter. „ . , 

Ever sincerely, 

D. Lloyd George. 

P.S. — If the Allied Armies from the North Sea to the Adriatic 
were under one command, I have no doubt as to the course which 
would be pursued. Surely our strategy ought to be based on the 
assumption that it is all one front.” 

Bonar Law failed to make any impression on Robertson. Cadorna, 
finding there was no help forthcoming, gave up the ghost of his 
starved offensive. 

Having read and assimilated Robertson’s discouraging missive of 
the 17th August the Italian Commander-in-Chief had made up his 
mind that there was no hope of securing adequate assistance from his 
Allies and that therefore lie must postpone his offensive until May, 
1918. Here is his reply to Robertson’s message ; — 

“Comando Supremo, 

Royal Italian Army, 
agth August, 1917. 

I thank you for your note and am glad to find myself in complete 
identity or views with you on all questions which are so clearly set 
forth in it. First of all, on that from which all the others depend, 
on the necessity of striking Austria .so heavy a blow on the Italian 
Front as to prostrate her and induce her to make peace. 

(a) I recognise also — following the sequence of the questions put 
to the General Staffs by the representatives of Governments at the 
conference in London — that the condition indispensable in order 
successfully to translate into fact the strategical plan of beating 
down Austria, is that the Austrian forces should be held fast on 
the Eastern Front and the German held on the Western Front. 
Should Russia remain in arms (the Opposite hypothesis is provided 
for in the plan agreed upon in Paris during the sitting on tire j?6th 
July) the first condition is fulfilled at once, in so far as it is not 
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lifccly that Austria would be induced to weaken considerably in the 
Eastern theatre the number of divisions engaged to-day, which is 
hardly suflicient to hold the extensive Russo-Roumanian Front for 
which she is responsible. ’ 

As regards the second condition, there can be no doubt as to the 
necessity for preventing Germany from moving her strategic 
reserves towards the Italian theatre, by meairs of operations on a 
large scale by the British and French Armies on the Western 
Front. 

Still the contribution of the Allies to Italy, as to which a pre- 
liminary agreement was made at the conference in Paris, cannot, 
in any way, jjrcjudice the putting into clfcct of this programme 
because, on the one hand, the contribution itself is small as cora- 
})ared with the powerful Anglo-French masses whicli have operated 
thi.s year, and because it will be amply compensated for by the 
ever-increasing efficiency of your means of oJfencc, and. above all, 
by the progressive intervention of the United States. 

Allied aid to Italy and operations on a huge scale on the Western 
Front arc therefore two points in the same question which, judged 
in their proper relation to each other, appear to be perfectly 
compatible. 

As regards the most suitable time to launch the Inter-Allied 
offensive, I indicate — in accordance with views expressed by me at 
the conference in Paris — next May; and this taking into considera- 
tion that our ofl'ensives, still in full course ou the respective fronts, 
certainly do not [)crinit of undertaking another, and still greater 
offensive effort within the cun'ent year. 

(i) As regards the attitude to be taken ujj during the winter, 
excluding by reason of the .season, the possibility of carrying on 
opcratlom which might yield sub.stantial and decisive results, I am 
in agreement with you in thinking that each of our armies should 
look to its otvn front, holding and wearing down the opposed 
enemy forces and economising its own for future and decisive 
struggles. 

As regards the Salonika Front, I have nothing to acid to your 
point of view, 

(c) As regards the question of the supplies of heavy artillery I 
thank you and take note of what you tell me and will await the 
communications which you inform me you will make. 

Haaing thus set forth in detail my ideas which, I repeat, are in 
principle in. conformity with yours, X do not consider necessary for 
, -the moment, .another meeting between us, tvhich, apart from taking 
■m away, if even only for a short time, from the operations in which 
, each .04 our armies is at the present time intensively engaged, could 
not, in view of the present indefinite . situation and ait such a 
distance. in time from the pei:ipd in whidh the opcratiions will take 
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E lace, render more concreic the undertakings which have already 
ecn established. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to General Foch in order to 
establish bettveen us as complete and exhaustive an exchange of 
views as possible; and, ^vith the same object in view, I am forward- 
ing to you a copy of the letter which I have to-day addressed to 
General Foch, in which I have expressed some of my ideas on the 
constitution of the Allied contir^ent. 

Please receive, my clear General, the assurance of my warmest 
feeling and accept my cordial greetings. 

L. Cadorna." 

I have in my possession Caclorna’s reply to Foch, from rvhich it 
seems that the French were prepared to send troops to Italy to assist 
in the contemplated offensive. The continuation of the Flanders 
attack frustrated this project, for Foch could not spare divisions 
unless they were withdimvn from the fatuous attacks on the Houthulst 
forest to which French G.H.Q. tvere committed by their agreement 
ivith Haig. Passchendaclc tvas effectively preparing the ground for 
Caporetto. 

One must consider the military position at that moment in order 
to appreciate what a disaster befell the cause of the Allies at 
Caporetto, Russia with its innumerable millions of men, in quality 
equal to the finest fighting material in the field, rvas completely and 
finally out of the reckoning. As the revolution det'cloped the dis- 
integrating influence became more apparent amongst the Russian 
Armies at the front. Germany and Austria were thus in a position to 
withdraw some of their best divisions from the East. The armistice 
of Brest-Litovsk was signed on the lytli December, 1917, and then 
what was left of the choicest divisions of the German and Austrian 
Armies on that frontier were liberated from their stern \'igil. 1918 
demonsti’ated that Germany could treat her armies on that front as. 
a depot for filling up depleted units on the Western Front. Russia 
had ceased to be a military anxiety for her. The Serbians ivcrc hardly 
an army — ^merely a fe^v shrivelled divisions, recruited from gallant 
refugees who had escaped the great debacle and maintained their 
spirit in spite of it. Roumania had been ruthlessly crushed and wa.s 
now a source of supply to the enemy. America was as yet only 
nominally in the War. She was not represented in the lighting line 
anyrvhere by a single platoon. By the following spring she had only 
one division in the line and three in reserve. Tlic rest ^vere still 
performing their equivalent of " forming fours.” The French Army 
had not yet recovered from the terrible exhaustion of blood and nerve 
which culminated in the breakdorvn of April, 1917. It was still 
resting under General Petain’s careful nursing. Now and again its 
I'ccovering health was tested in carefully prepared and well execiut:^ 

VOT II--. M 
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“ limited oncti.sive.s.’' The Italiiui-s had abandoned their attacks and 
Averc looking forward Uj a winter of re.st and recuperation. The 
British alone were fighting on land and .sea with the whole of their 
might. Their valiant army was plunged by its leaders into the 
sxvamps of Passchendaele, tvhere its strength was exhausted and it.s 
line spirit damped liy that muddy enterprise. 'I’hc fatuous muddle 
of Cambrai showed that the Army could not extricate its strength 
from tire slime sudicicutly to enaljle it to strike an elfectivc blow in 
any other direetion. .iVllogethcr a propitious moment for the great 
coup against Italy; and it would have succeeded completely had it 
not been foreseen as a probability and provided against as the result 
of the Rome Conference. f.,ct me tell the story as I sa'^v it. 

Holding the Allied Armies in Krance with its right, the Gciauan 
Army, late iu October, hit out with it.s left at the head of the Italian 
Army in the Styrian Alps. The Teutonic blow fell with staggering 
elfcet. The Italian Army reeled backward, stunned and confused. 
In i6 days it I'etreatcd 70 miles, losing 600,000 in dead, wounded and 
prisoners and missing (inclutling those who threw' away their arms in 
the debacle and were scaltcrcd over the face of Northern Italy). Of 
the deficient Italian equipment in gluts, were captured by the 
enemy. The ground lost was considerable but it was not nearly as 
serious as the loss in men and guns and ammunition. In both these 
respects the Allies ^vcrG already at a disadvantage iu comparison with 
the Central Powers, 'rite Italian disaster increased the discrepancy 
to an alarming extent. 

Was the disaster irreparable? On important pans of the front 
the Italian Army still held; on others the retreat was conducted in an 
orderly manner, the enemy advance being skilfully delayed and 
embarra,s.sed; in some places the retreat was a headlong rout of broken 
unite, leaving behind a Utter of guns, waggons, ammunition and even 
rifles. Would the panic sprcjicl? The fate of Italy, peradventure of 
Europe, depended on the answer given by the next few days. If the 
Italian Army were destroyed as an cirectivc force, the great cities of 
the North, which constituted the main arsenals of Italy, would fall 
into Teutonic hand.s, and once more the road to Rome tvould be open 
,to the triumphant Goth. The cracks in the Austrian conglomerate 
would be cemented by the prc.stigc of a resounding victory. The war 
party in Italy would be discredited by the catastrophe it had brought 
•on their country. The peace party in Italy would emerge from its 
hidden fastnesses and perhaps .succeed in persuading the victorious 
enemy to grant, and their defeated countrymen, to accept, moderate 
terms of peace; and thus Italy would be beached on the strand where 
lay die wrecks of Russia, Roumania, Belgium and Serbia. Austria, 
w^th all four enemies on her frontier broken, would be free to assist 
.Germany to overcome the last two, resisting elements of the Great 
; AUiatice,,; which pnee threatened to overwhelm the Central Powers 
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with their incalculable resources of men and material. If Italy fell 
out, then, of the six poivers that once confronted Germany, Austria 
and Turkey, there would remain only France and Britain. America 
would not count for much for at least another eight or nine months. 
For the first time the overwhelming advantage in numbers would 
ha\’e been on the side of the Central Powers and their artilleiy pre- 
ponderance would be emphasised. It tvas a shrewd blow well timed, 
and if expeditiously, resolutely and skilfully exploited, calculated to 
bring final victoiy to the Teuton. I decided that the situation was so 
grave that it was desirable that not only the Chiefs of the French and 
British Staffs, but the French Pi'emier and myself should hurry oil 
to Italy, to concert measures with the Italian Government for co- 
operation between the Allied Armies to restore the position. 

There were two elements, both of them to a certain extent 
incalculable, upon which the turn of events largely depended. One 
was the quality of the Italian leadership, civil as well as military. On 
the military side the Generals- in supreme command. General 
Cadorna ana his Staff, were good officers of the kind to which recent 
years had accustomed us (with one notable exception) on the Allied 
side. They were highly trained, conscientious, courageous soldiers 
of average intelligence, but devoid of all the attributes of genius, 
imagination, originality of conception or fertility of resource, and 
quite unequal to the calls of a great emergency. When regulation 
plans carefully devised according to Staff College precepts were 
smashed in by an unforeseen irruption, they had no gift or initiative 
for improvisation to set up a new front which would prove more 
baffling than the old. Two or tluree Italian Generals on this occasion 
displayed conspicuous gifts, of leadership, and their generalship and 
the confidence it inspired in the troops along their own fragments of 
the front helped to an'est the panic. But the Higher Command xvas 
overwhelmed by the catastrophe. All tlie accounts I received' alike 
from Sir William Robertson, Sir Henry Wilson and from French 
sources gave me a picture of a Staff suffering from the menial con- 
cussion of a great shock, issuing bewildering orders to units of whose 
whereabouts they were in complete ignorance and as to the very 
existence of some of which they entertained doubts. When I reached 
Italy these were the reports brought to me by British officers. 
Divisions had dissolved into fugitive atoms swept by the storm like 
dust over the plains of Lombardy. How many divisions iVere 
destroyed and how many survived and which were the divisions 
which belonged to one or other of tliese two categories, no one could 
tell with any precision or certainty. There were divisions without 
artillery or baggage still holding together, as it were, by bits of string. 
Which? Who could tell? Not the Italian General Staff. Then there: 
were two divisions somewhere on the critical front. Where wei;e, 
they? The last one heard of them was that they were figfitijPig.: 
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gallantly against great odds in the Alpine foothills. Were they still 
lighting or had they also been overpowered? It was no use asking the 
Italian General Staff. They had no information on the subject. I 
am simply condensing the reports I received from reliable British 
and French officers, and subsequently confirmed by Sir Hemy Wilson, 
of the dismay and disorder which followed Caporetto. General 
Gadorna was an able soldier, but of his Chief of Staff, General Porro, 
I formed a poor opinion. To this aspect of the question I will revert 
Avhen I come to the meeting at Rapallo. I’hesc men proved quite 
unequal to the facing of a great and sudden crisis. This constituted 
one of the danger points of :m already dangerous situation. In a 
crisis inadecpxatc men convert peril into catastrophe. They 
constitute a peril in themselves. 

Tlierc was a still more incalculable element to reckon with. How 
irould the Italian Army and the Italian people face this unexpected 
disaster? As to their courage there could be no doubt. The Italian 
people had entered boldly into a doubtful tvar at a moment of 
exceptional doubt in its varying fortunes. They had supported 
losses, burdens and privations of unexampled magnitude with calm 
and fortitude. But they had the brilliant achievements of their army 
to sustain them. Ihey were inspired to fresh efforts by some of the 
exploits in which their soldiers were wresting from their ancient 
foes fortresses hewn out of the towering and snow-clad rocks which 
sheltered their frontiers. But now came the sudden shattering of 
high hopes, and the armies victorious in many battles for two years 
were liiuied back into the plain.s, leaving ctmnon and equipment 
Avhich had cost the poor Italian peasants so dear, in the hands of an 
enemy they had thought beaten beyond apprehension. Italy had 
always a more potent peace parly tlian France or Britain. It was 
led by Italy’s wiliest and most formidable statesman, the veteran 
Criolitti. 'Fhe higher priesthood of the Catholic Church was never 
friendly to the War. Would Italian zeal for the War survive a great 
defeat? 

Then what about the Army? No one has ever cast a doubt on the 
bravery of the Italian soldier. Should a doubt exist, let him visit 
Italian battlefields and the last remnant of his scepticism will be 
shamed out of his heart. No one but brave men, and supremely brave 
men, could have stonned thc.se gigantic fastnesses in the teeth of 
Austrian cannon and Austrian rifles, and at the weary end of the 
perilous climb, Austrian bayonets, wielded by courageous and trained 
soldiers, well led by competent Generals. Napoleon, explaining the 
rout of his picked veterans at Waterloo, said there was a moment 
when panic was apt to grip the most seasoned troops and then they 
became a rabble. No one doubts the courage of French, British, 
Itussian, Austrian or German troops. The ivorld has never yet 
nourished more courageous races than those engaged in this horrible 
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war, and yet at one time or another they ha^'e all turned and fled from 
the battlefield with a victorious army in pursuit picking up their 
abandoned wounded, artillery and equipment and sweeping up 
hordes of beaten men tvho preferred exile in foreign cages to further 
resistance. 

But the dangers of a retreat are not so great amongst the stolid races 
of the North as in the armies of a quick, imaginative, susceptible 
people such as the Italians. Panic is fed more by fear than by fact, 
and fear is fed through the channels of the imagination. Let us put 
ourselves in the plight of the sensitive and imaginative Italian soldier 
at and after Caporetto. To him the German warrior was a creature 
of report. The Germans had not hitherto appeared on the Italian 
Front and the Italian soldier knew nothing of his measure as a fighter. 
The Austrian he knew. He had faced and beaten him at many 

E oints. There was no mystery left about him. It had been probed 
y Italian bayonets and its quality inspired no dread. All he knew' 
about the German was that he had ovemin Belgium in a fortnight; 
that he had conquered the richest provinces of France, driving the 
great army of France and the picked troops of England pell-mell 
almost to the gates of Paris; that the combined efforts of England and 
France with a stupendous armament had failed to tear the captured 
land free from the bloodstained claws and that the unavailing effort 
to do so had cost the assailants millions of dead and wounded; that, 
whilst Germany w'as doing all this with her right arm, wdth her left 
she had smashed Russia, Roumania, and Serbia. Having accom- 
plished their destruction, she w^as now sending her triumphant legions 
clo'(vn to the Italian valleys against an army with not one-tenth the 
equipment of the British or Frencli. No w'onder the stoutest Italian 
soldier felt a shiver of apprehension. The arrows of fear tvould have 
quivered in the bravest heart under the same conditions. The 
Italian Army only knew from report, and report always exaggerates, 
and the quick Italian fancy w'orked on these legends. Had the first 
onset been resisted, all would have gone w'cll, and Italian courage 
would have been doubly reinforced by the knowledge that it was 
quite equal to Teutonic efficiency. But Caporetto tvent wrong. The 
reports were proved to be true. The Goth was invincible. So that 
when I went to Italy at the beginning of November, I found soldiers 
without their rifles who had fled hundreds of miles from the battle- 
fields. Such is the effect of panic on the sturdiest soldiery — ^for these 
tvere the same men who had fearlessly stormed the steep heights of 
Monte Cristallo, bristling with Austrian guns and rifles, and inch by 
inch had driven the Austrians out of the rockhewn trenches of the 
Carso. 

The Italian Army had lost heavily in men, and its equipment was 
seriously impoverished, but it had reserves of men sufficient to fill all 
gaps and the Allies had the means to re-equip the Italian Anpy 
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and to spare. All, tlicrefore, depended on stopping the panic, ere it 
became too late to arrest (he process or achieve any substantial 
results by doing so. It was in the achieveincut of this object that 
France and Britain could render the most iimnediate and effective 
service. Obviously the most useful means of restoring morale wa.s 
to pour at once into Italy contingents of the troo]>s that had held up 
the redoubtable German and even beaten him out of superbly con- 
structed trenches for three yeai's in France and Flanders. It is no 
disparagement of Italian courage to say that they were heartened by 
the sight and comradeship of the men who held Verdun for months 
against the most intense hail of high-explosive shell that was ever 
concentrated on any battle area, and of the men ■who held the narrow 
Ypres salient for years against the most protracted bombardment to 
which any fortress has ever been subjected; the men who, on the 
Somme, the Chemin des Dames and Passchendaele had walked 
(hrough the terrible hailstomi of the German machine-guns in order 
to come to a deadly grip with tho.se very Germans, were now pouring 
across the pa.sscs to rcinfoi'cc the Italian Army. 

As soon as the news of Gaporetto was brought to me by Sir William 
Robertson I suggested that he shoidd immediately arrange to send 
the necessary a.ssistancc. I-Ic demurred at first, but under pressure 
after-wards communicated with the French and Italian Staffs in order 
to put into operation without delay the plans which had been care- 
fully prepared in anticipation of this event. They worked without a 
hitch. The Rome Conference saved Italy. 

On my suggestion. Sir William Robertson proceeded at once to 
Italy to place himself in communication with the Italian Staff and 
ascertain from them wliat further assistance they required from us. 
In order to enhance furtlicr tire impression that the Allies were 
behintl the Italians, and that they did not stand alone in their 
trouble, I suggested to M. Fainlevd, the French Premier, that we 
should both go to the Italian Front and invite the Italian Premier 
to meet us there. I certainly attached no exaggerated importance to 
our presence on the spot, but where the object was above all to 
re-establish morale and to reinforce the national will for continuing 
the War, every gesture of friend.ship and comradeship had its effect 
in promoting that restoration of confidence which is the best antidote 
for panic. I decided to take General Smuts with me, also Sir Henry 
Wilson. 

My intention was to leave General Wilson at the Italian Head- 
quarters to keep in touch with the Italian Commander-in-Ghie£ and 
ascertain from him what further co-operation or help was needed, and 
to keep us informed generally on tlie situation. M. PaJnlcvd readily 
concurred in my suggestion that we should visit the Italian Front. 
As ithe result of a communication addressed to the Italian Govern- 
ment, we were informed that Signor Orlando and Baron Sonnino 
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would meet us at Rapallo to confer on the situation. M, Franklin 
Bouillon, who was the most strenuous vocal member of M. Painlev6’s 
Cabinet, accompanied him. General Foch had already left with 
Sir William Rooertson and they were both already in contact with 
General Cadorna. During our halt at Modanc, ti'ainload after train- 
load of French guns and of cheerful French soldiers passed through 
on their way to meet the foe on battlefields where their ancestors 
had won undying fame. Frenchmen had fought and worsted the 
Austrians in many notable campaigns under the sunny skies of 
Italy and they took no account of the fact that their old adversaries 
were now reinforced by still older foes from the Rhineland. Three 
years’ hard fighting had given them the measure of German prowess 
and they were not afraid to meet on the Piave the soldiers they had 
fought ivith success on the Marne and the Meuse. I never saw a 
more joyous crowd of young men hurrying to meet danger. The 
sulky depression that followed the Chemin des Dames had completely 
passed away. As tve climbed the steep pass that led to the Mont 
Genis tunnel we caught glimpses of a road thronged with French 
camions loaded with materials of war, and when we emerged from 
the tunnel there were still miles of lorries trailing along towards the 
plains of Lombardy. The plan was working well. What a contrast 
was presented by those tranquil valleys blazing with the tints of 
autumn and the endless procession of waggons carrying material 
charged with death and mutilation that wended their way under the 
shadow of the hills 1 After we passed Turin we came upon the 
British troops that had arrived by way of the deserted Riviera to 
join hands with the French expeditionary force that was pouring 
through the Alps. The British soldiers were happy to exchange the 
sodden fields of Flanders for the smiling valleys of Lombardy. Their 
delight was written on their rugged and good-tempered faces. As 
we saw them w'e knew in our hearts that the danger of a complete 
debacle was over. The Austrians were no match for these British and 
French veterans and the Germans were not numerous enough to 
make the difference. 

Whatever the disorder in the Italian Army — and as yet we were 
not in a position to judge its full extent — ^ve felt confident that the 
combined divisions of France and Britain could hold up the German 
invading force and we were hopeful that the unbroken divisions of 
the Italian Army could arrest the Austrian advance until the com- 
bined Allied forces could be reorganised into an invincible army. 
In this respect we had some faitli in Austrian dilatoriness. 

That was our first sketchy impression of the situation after crossing 
the Alps and viewing the successful development of our relief plans. 
At every wayside station we witnessed dejected fragments of the 
shattered Italian divisions, many without rifles. This gave us Sorqe 
idea of the extent of the defeat and of the demorhh'<?ation thr^t h-^d,' 
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lollowed defeat. But we were reassured by accounts we received of 
the Duke of Aosta’s army and of the forces under the command of 
General Diaz. 

One little episode brought vividly to our minds the vastness of this 
^var. Before ^vc left Genoa, the wooden shutters were clamped clown 
on the sea side of our raihvay carriages to shut out the light lest we 
provide a target for stray German submarines cruising in the 
Mediterranean off that coast. The following day, we witnessed a 
spectacle that filled us with pride, a convoy of British tramps steaming 
in perfect order under the protection of a couple of British destroyers. 
It ^vas a faultlessly marshalled anstver to .scoffing admirals who 
ridiculed the notion of tramps keeping station. 

At Rapallo, whei'c we arrived on 4th November, we met Signor 
Orlando and Baron Sonnino, and we were to judge the value of the 
civilian leadership enjoyed by Italy in her testing hour. They were 
seriously disturbed by the gravity of the position, but they were both 
men of undoubted courage, and never have they displayed that 
courage more conspicuously than at this crisis in their country’s fate. 
Baron Sonnino rvas more responsible than any individual Italian 
statesman for bringing his country into the War and disaster meant 
for him the eternal reproach of having led Italy to her ruin. He must 
have reali.scd all that as he entered the conference chamber at 
Rapallo. Nevertheless, I found him as re.solutc tis ever to fight to the 
end the issue he had forced by his personality. Never a word of 
suiTcndcr or of compromise did this dour and unbending diplomat 
utter. T discovered at the Rome Conference that he was entirely 
destitute of the war miud. His svholc thought Avas centred in the 
aims and nranccuvrcs of the diplomat. He had no understanding of 
war, its requirements, appliances or necessities. FIc left these entirely 
to others. FIc disliked Ijcing forced to apply his mind to this branch 
of the problem. In this respect he was a man after the professional 
soldier’s own heart. They could not have invented a more ideal 
statesman. He was unhappy because the generals in whom he had 
placed implicit trust had failed him. At the Rapallo Conference he 
therefore seemed to look for guidance on the svar situation entirely 
to others who had devoted more time and thought to its study. His 
sole concern seemed to be tliat the fight should continue and the 
jjosition be restored •with that purpose in view. I found Signor 
Orlando equally resolved that the fight should go on. Italian 
G.H.Q. was represented by General Porro, General Cadorna’s Chief 
of Staff. ' I knew nothing of his qualifications as a soldier but he made 
the poorest impression on every xnind at that conference. He pre- 
sented a very inadequate account of the situation. He seemed to be 
ignorant of the most salient facts of the rout. FIc could tell us 
nothing that would enable us to form any true estimate of the military 
position of the Italian Array, He was the most unhelpful ingredient 
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in that conference except in so far as his futility gave us at least one 
important clue to the disaster. He seemed to lack knowledge, energy 
and zeal for the discharge of his important duties and when we saw 
and heard him we were not in the least surprised at the report given 
us by General Foch and Sir William Robertson of the chaos and 
confusion at Italian Headquarters. 

It was obvious that the first step to be taken in order to restore 
confidence was to make a complete change in the Supreme Com- 
mand. Apart from its patent shortcomings, the Army had lost 
confidence in it. This change wc urged on Signor Orlando and 
Baron Sonnino and they agreed that it was inevitable. The appoint- 
ment of a successor to General Cadorna presented great difficulties. 
The most popular appointment in the Italian Army would have been 
the Duke of Aosta, who had the reputation of being a fine soldier. 
He commanded the confidence and had won the enthusiasm and 
affection of the whole Army. Unfortunately, there were insuperable 
difficulties of a dynastic kind in the way of his appointment and it 
became clear that the only alternative was General Diaz. He had 
done well throughout the War and had acquitted himself with great 
credit during these last critical days. 

A few notes made at the time will afford some idea of the coin-se 
of the discussion and of its atmosphere. 

At the conference on 5th November, General Foch reported that 
the and Italian Army was absolutely broken, but the 1st, 3rd and 4th 
Armies remained intact. It ivas subsequently reported by Signor 
Orlando that the and Italian Army was the most important of their 
four Armies, and that a panic had been spread throughout the whole 
of this Army, only 34 battalions remaining in proper military order. 
The gravity of the event, therefore, could not be dissembled. Genei'al 
Foch proceeded to report that the Armies still numbered some 
700,000 men and ought easily to be able to hold the shorter line of 
the Piave. The necessary condition, however, was that the Higher 
Command should be capable of issuing proper orders to the 
subordinate commanders. His impression was that the Higher 
Command was at present characterised by inertia. Orders were given, 
but no one saw that they were carried out. In fact thei’c was 
practically no Higher Command. 

Signor Orlando, on behalf of the Italian Government, took an even 
graver view of the situation. He considered that the line of the 
Piave was a good line of defence except at one point, but in the 

g resent state of the and Italian Army the other Italian Armies were 
ardly sufficient to defend this line. There were two perils which 
had to be faced; — 

(1) The possibility of an attack in force in the .Trentino, which 
would probably be made with increased German forces. Tfiu, 
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Italian troops now guarding- the Trent ino were not sufficient to 
resist this attack. 

(s) The Italian Army was only just sullicicnt to tlefcnd the line 
of the Piavc, and there remained no general reserve wherewith to 
support the shock of an attack on any other point. 

Therefore, the help of the Allies, if it was to be effective, must not 
be less than 15 divisions, which should be transported as rapidly as 
poissible, and should be concenti'ated in positions where they could be 
moved to the various threatened ixiints. If the military support of the 
Allies wei’C given in these conclitions of number, distribution and 
quantity, the Italian Government was convinced that it could meet 
the situation so far as was humanly possible. If, on the contrary, these 
conditions were not fulfilled, all the indications tvere in the opposite 
direction. Then it would not be possible to maintain the line of the 
Piave, and it would be necessary to retire. This tvould be a military 
disaster, and the political consequences would be of the gravest 
character. At the present moment the country was calm; it had 
resigned itself to the loss of territory and had discounted the retreat 
to the Piave. For the present, the Italian Government could 
guarantee internal order, unless the line of the Piave was abandoned. 
Hence the future of Italy depended upon the decision which the 
Allies took now. The Italian Government asked the Allies to con- 
sider that, in order to save the situation, it was not sufficient merely 
to render some assistance, but essential that that assistance should be 
adequate. 

I said that I agreed tvith Signor Orlando that the Allies were 
bound to do all in their power to assist their ally, Italy, in her 
^fficulties. It was not merely that we had passed our word of honour 
to do so, but that it was the obvious interest of Britain and France to 
do all in their power to keep Italy in the War, even though her 
strength was employed more against Austria than against Germany. 

Signor Orlando interpolated at this point with quivering passion 
that this ^vas what Italy intended to do at any cost, even at the 
.expense of retirement to Sicily. (He is a Sicilian.) 

To this I replied that there were certain considerations which 
must be carefully weighed before our decision was taken, and I 
thought it necessary that we should talk frankly to each other. It 
•was the common interest of all three peoples that we were fighting for. 
If Germany and Austria were to triumph, Europe would be a very 
different place from what it was at present. We were fighting for 
freedom, and hence we ■^v'ere bound to put all our resources into the 
common stock. • France had already sent out four of her very best 
divisions, most of which were already in Italy. We also were sending 
(two b£ Our best divisions. Wc intended to send two more divisions, 
which would make a total of eight British and French divisions in as 
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short a time as the I’ailways would permit their transport. 1 laid 
stress on the fact that these eight divisions were about the best in 
the British and French Armies. Wlien General Robertson had come 
(0 me I had asked him to select thoroughly reliable divisions, and the 
choice had been made on that basis. 

I then came to the consideration of the conditions under whicJi 
alone it was possible for us to I'ender assistance. It ivas useless to 
pour troops into Italy unless we were assured of efficient leadership, 
that is to say efficient leadership of the Italian Army. Otherwise, the 
British and French divisions might find themselves left in the lurch. 
A great disaster might then occur which would destroy not only the 
Italian Army but the best British and French divisions. I felt con- 
vinced from inquiries I had made that at present the leadership of 
the Italian Armies was not such as to justify us in entrusting to it the 
British and French divisions. On that point I felt it necessary to 
speak with great frankness. The Italian Prime Minister had said 
that part of the Italian Army had been seized with panic, and that 
history had shown that this was no reflection on their bravery. I 
reminded Signor Orlando that Napoleon at St. Helena had said that 
this might happen to the very best troops, and that then nothing 
could stop them. The Italian Army needed no defence of its valour. 
During the last few years it had shown itself equal to any troops in 
the world in gallantry and in confronting dangers of all kinds. There- 
fore, there was no question of any reflection on brave men. But I had 
to say frankly that there was some doubt of the capacity of the Higher 
Direction. I believed that brave men had been led to their doom 
through lack of proper organisation and staff work. In saying this, 
1 was not talking at random, but on the high authority of Generals 
Foch and Robertson, and these great generals were the last men in 
the world to say such a thing unless they felt bound to. There was a 
camaraderie among officers that prevented their saying such things, 
especially to politicians, except in great urgency. All the information 
ive had showed that leadership and command were lacking in tire 
Italian Army. Exception had , been made in the case of the Due 
d’ Aosta, who was understood to have directed the movements of his 
army with coolness and capacity. Our information, however, was 
that the General Headquarters had been in a worse panic than the 
troops, and had lost control of , the situation. When we sent troops 
we should be glad to entnist them to the gallantry of the Italian 
Army, and in that respect our confideirce was not in the slightest 
degree impaired by recent events; but frankly speaking we could not 
U'ust them to the present High Command. 

M. Painlev6 assented fully to the statement which I made^ After 
referring to the fact that the French nation, after the, Battle of, 
Charleroi, had also experienced some sombre days, but after (the , 
retreat had known the glorious days of the Marne, he, said that, the'. 
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triple army which tvas about to oppose the invaders of Italy must not 
fail for lack of good command. The check would have terrible and 
considerable reaction on the three countries. He urged there- 
fore that it was necessary to have a specially good and reliable 
command. 

Both Signor Orlando and Baron Sonnino pressed hard for a 
promise of 15 British and Frencli divisions. General Porro urged 
that the Germans and Austrians together had a total of 81 1 battalions, 
■whereas the Italians had only 377 battalions in all with which to 
resist this ovenvlielming force. General Foch scouted these estimates 
and treated them as a ridiculous exaggeration, as they ultimately 
turned out to be. The fact that such an estimate had been put 
forward tvas only a further proof of the panic which had seized the 
General Staff. Our military advisers were of opinion that eight 
divisions would suffice, especially as they were eight of the best 
tjuality, provided that the High Command were changed and the 
Staff reorganised. Later in the course of the day the Italian Prime 
Minister acceded to this suggestion. 

We then proceeded to discuss the general question of a closer 
co-operation and greater unity of strategy and action between the 
Allied Armies, Tliesc discussions and the decisions we came to will 
be set forth in detail in the chapter on the Versailles Council and 
Unity of Command. It was then arranged to proceed to the Italian 
Front to meet the Italian King and to I'encw the discussion with him. 
Progress -svas very slow as wc neared the front and we passed train- 
loads of civilians and refugees flying from the invaded districts. It 
was a rainy day and dismal at that. The tveathcr, the report from 
the front, tlie groups of runaway soldiers from the «nd Army who 
had thrown away their arms to accelerate their flight, the huddled 
refugees in the railway carriages, and on the platforms, old men, 
tvomen and children frightened and tearful at leaving their home.s — 
all conspired to produce an atmosphere of terror and dejection. We 
had to wait at Brescia for some time to enable trainloads of French 
guns and gunners to pass through to the front. When wc reached 
Peschiera we were taken to a gloomy-looking building under the 
.shadow of the old Austrian fortress of the Quadrilateral. Upstairs 
we met the King of Italy. Physically he is not a commanding figure 
but I was impressed by the calm fortitude he showed on an occasion 
when his country and his throne were hi jeopardy. He exhibited no 
signs of fear or depression. His sole anxiety seemed to be to remove 
any impression that his Army had run away. He was full of excuses 
but not of apologies for this retreat; so much so that General Foch 
showed signs of impatience. This became manifest in the grunting 
protests from him which were intelligible to those who knew him 
well. 

The record of the proceedings at our Conference at Peschiera on 
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8th November, is so full of historical interest that it is worth while 
reproducing the proces-verbal of the discussions : — 

The King of Italy, at the outset, expressed his great regret that 
the advice of Mr. Lloyd George had not been followed and that the 
Allies had not made use of the Italian campaign to crush Austrian 
resistance. He had fully shared the vieiv of Mr. Lloyd George and 
regretted deeply that, whereas a few months ago Austria was on 
the point of breaking down, she had had the opportunity, with 
Gei'man assistance, of turning the tables on Italy. 

Mr. Lloyd George regretted that His Majesty was not present 
at the Rome Conference, where he had strongly urged his views 
in favour of a combined move on the Italian Front. 

The King of Italy agreed with Mr. Lloyd George’s remarks, and 
added that he did not always have the opportunity of having his 
own views carried out. The ICing then went on to give an account 
from his personal observation of the breakdowm of the Italian 
Army under the combined Austro-German attack. The main 
causes of the Italian failure he attributed to: — 

(a) A very thick fog wliidi prevailed on the day of the attack 
on the northern flank of the Italian Army, and which made the 
use of the artillery impossible. 

(&) The absence of highly trained professional officers who 
could properly manoeuvre the Army when the retreat com- 
menced. 

He said that the Italian Army had lost approximately 30,000 
officers during the War, and that the younger officers had not been 
properly trained and could not handle their men under the difficult 
conditions which arose with the retreat. The men again were also 
insufficiently trained, and were really only fit to hold trenches and 
to make a simple advance. They had not been sufficiently 
instructed to manoeuvre for purposes of retreat, and when the 
retreat took place it soon degenerated into confusion. He had 
observed tlie same experience ivith the Austrian Armies. As soon 
as the Italians had broken through the Austrian line in their 
recent advance, the Austrian soldiem, who were also inadequately 
trained, could not conduct a proper retreat, and fell a prey to the 
advancing Italian Army. He thought that undue importance had 
been attached to the extent to which the pacifist movement had 
progressed in the Italian Army. No doubt a certain amount of 
mischief in isolated cases had been done by the preaching of 
priests, and to a smaller extent by the influence of Socialists; but 
on the whole he did not think that the Italian morale had been 
seriously undermined by these influences. He attributed more 
importance to the effects of tlie duration of the War, which madO 
the men tired and depressed, and he remarked that it was generally ; 
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obseiTved that men who came back from leave ivcre depressed and 
disheartened by the state in wliich they had found their families 
and their small affairs. Although charges of treachery had also 
been made, not a single case had been proved, and he was con- 
vinced that the Italian Army had not been successfully tampered 
with by the enemy. 

With regard to the retreat itself, he said that the retirement of 
the 3rd Army had been quite successfully conducted, and that 
even the very large number of wounded of this Army had been 
successfully evacuated during the retreat. The and Army had 
largely broken up in the retreat, but hundreds of thousands of 
men had been collected in the rear, and would again be organised 
into proper units as soon as possible. He did not think that the 
moi'ale of the men had been very seriou-sly affected by the retreat, 
and he spoke from personal observation of these men during their 
retirement. 

With regard to the three divisions that were further north in the 
Cadore, one had successfully retreated, but two had not been heard 
of for some days, and it was still uncertain whether they had been 
cut off by the enemy, or whether they were retreating successfully 
through the foot-hills of the Alps in a westerly direction. 

With regard to the future : the King thought that the Piave line 
could certainly be held; 400 siege-guns and other heavy guns were 
already mounted on the right bank, as well as 600 field-guns. 
Trenches were being made and the embankments of the river also 
afforded excellent cover. If this line was not held, the situation 
would become serious, not only because Venice would be lost — ^and 
that in itself was a serious matter — ^biit hecau.se the I 0 .S.S of Venice 
would mean the retreat of the Italian Fleet to Brindi.si and 
Taranto, as there was no suitable base further north on the Italian 
coast. With the Austrian Fleet and submai'ines dominating the 
Adriatic, the naval position would become very much worse. 
Therefore, in his opinion, every effort should be made to hold the 
Piave line. The real danger to this line, in his opinion, was in 
the north along the head waters of the Piave River, to which the 
German forces on the right flank of the Austrian Army were 
rapidly pressing forward. Should the Germans succeed in crossing 
the Piave higher up and seize Monte Grappa betiveen A.siago and 
the Piave River, the position along the Piave would be turned, 
and a further retreat might become necessary. Monte Grappa was 
now being occupied, and everything was being done to check the 
rapidity of the German advance, but there was no doubt that grave 
, danger was threatening on that sector. 

Mr, Lloyd George then spoke very^ strongly about the state of 
th^ Italian High Command. He said the accounts which had 
reached the British and French Governments were such as to rmke 
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tlicm press strongly for a complete change. They were all the 
more entitled to make these I'epresentations, not only in the interest 
of the Italian Army itself, but of the British and French Armies, 
which iverc now appearing in Italy, and which would come under 
the supreme direction of the Italian High Command. 

Tlic King of Italy replied that, although he did not in every 
re.sj^ect agree with the criticisms which had been made against 
General Cadorna, yet he thought that great weight should be 
attached to the representation that had been made, and his 
Government had already decided to remove General Cadorna from 
the command, and to appoint in his place General Diaz, who, 
although a comparatively junior officer, had been on the General 
Staff both before and since the War, and was generally recognised 
as the brains of the Italian Army and a profound student of the 
science of tvar. He himself (the King of Italy) had very great 
confidence in General Diaz, who certainly would be his own choice 
from among the officers of the Italian Army. I’o strengthen the 
Staff still further, the Government had decided to appoint General 
Giardino, the former Minister of War, as assistant to General Diaz. 
General Giardino was stated to be a man of great executive energy 
and would usefully supplement the work of General Diaz. 

Mr. Lloyd Geoi'ge explained, with reference to the situation on 
the Piave and Trentino Fronts, that the British and French 
Governments and military advisers were not certain that the best 
use was being made of the four French divisions in moving them 
west of Lake Garda along the Val Giudicaria, especially in view of 
the considerations already referred to by His Majesty that the real 
danger was threatening between the Asiago Plateau and the Upper 
Piave. Both the British and French Government were therefore 
agreed, in view of the great urgency of the situation, that complete 
discretion should be given to Generals Wilson and Foch to move 
the six Allied divisions now in Italy to sectors of the Italian Front 
w^here they thought the best use could be made of them. 

It was a^’eed that : — 

Generals Wilson and Foch should proceed forthwith, with 
Signor Bissolati, to the Italian headquarters at Pad.ua, and there 
consult with General Diaz on the military situation, and there- 
after move the six Allied divisions to the points of greatest. 

, danger on the Italian Front without further reference for in-, 
structions to their Governments. They were, however, requested 
to consult with the British and French general officers command- 
ing these divisions. ,■ 

(At this stage Generals Robertson, Foch and Wilson were 
called to the Conference and the above instructions explained 
to them.) . ■ , ■ ■ 
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The Iving of Italy appeared clieerful throughout the Conference 
and said that he would do his best to continue working for victoiy 
for the Allied cause. He felt that more might have been made of the 
Italian campaign, and now more than ever he thought that the Italian 
campaign might assume very large and important proportions in the 
immediate future, and he expressed his great pleasure and gratitude 
that his British and French Allies were prepared to support the 
Italian Armies to the full in the phases of the campaign which were 
now opening. 

We tvere not free from anxiety when we left Italy. Would the 
line of the Piave hold? Could it be turned by an attack from the 
Asiago, the great rocky spearhead that threatened the brain of 
industrial Italy and might at any moment be driven into it if skilfully 
wielded by Teutonic craft. This would have been a formidable 
move and if successful Avould have laid Milan and Northern Italy 
prostrate at the feet of the victor, but W’e felt %ve had done all we 
could to avert this disaster. As we left, the French were hurrying 
through Brescia to face any attack from the Asiago bastion. The 
snows were later than usual in falling on the hills, but soon they 
must come and any advance from that direction would be blocked. 
Throughout Italy that week there were millions of earnest prayers 
for the coming of the autumnal snows. The BriLi,sh were hurrying 
up as fast as Italian trains would bring them to take their positions 
on the Upper Piave and for some reason the Austro-German advance 
was tarrying. The knowledge that help had arrived was spreading 
far and ^vide. It heartened the Italians. It induced more caution 
in their enemies, for they knew that they had no longer to reckon 
with a broken and dispirited foe, but with a section of the Italian 
Ai'my that had never faltered and was now supported by veteran 
divisions from the terrible battlefields of the North. We were hope- 
ful that the great irruption had been stemmed. We soon knew that 
our hopes were well founded. Pr^arations made as a result of the 
Rome Conference had foiled the German blow. On my return to 
Paris I met General Plumer, who was on his way to Italy to take 
command of the British Expeditionary Force. He did not conceal 
his satisfaction at the prospect of exchanging the Flemish s^vamp 
where he had been fighting a characteristically stubborn battle for 
the more genial surroundings of his new command. His delight, I 
felt certain, was not prompted merely by climatic reasons. He had 
no responsibility for initiating the campaign in Flanders and it was 
quite evident that his heart was not in it. In Italy he won the respect 
and goodwill of all with whom he came in contact, and justified to the 
full the reputation he had already won as one of the best soldiers in 
the British Army. 
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THE UNITED FRONT: 

THE INTER-ALLIED COUNCIL 

Reviewing the campaign of 1917 on land, I realised that it was, 
on the whole, such as the military staffs in London and France had 
ordained it to be. The Government succeeded in forcing on the 
Admirals their ideas as to the best methods of fighting the enemy at 
sea. Had they not overruled the Sea Lords the submarines would 
have won, and the Allies would have been beaten. On land the 
High Command had its way. As far as the general strategy of the 
land fighting was concerned it was their policy. The only exception 
was the campaign in Palestine which they deprecated. The differ- 
ence between the Nivelle and Joffre offensive schemes was tactical. 
But the principle had not been dianged. It was that of hammering 
on the strongest bastion in the enemy’s fortress, hurling millions 
of shells and hundreds of thousands of men at this formidable strong- 
hold whilst the weakest parts of the enemy’s ramparts were neglected. 
In it there was " neither device nor wisdom." 

Whenever I invited an examination by the C.I.G.S. or Haig oi 
methods for getting at the enemy on his weakest rather than on his 
strongest side, I tvas put off with military axioms about “ the decisive 
front,” and engaging your principal enemy on that front. My 
experiences of this war, and may I also say, of politics, encourage 
me 10 ventme on another axiom — you should never do what your 
leading foes would like best to see you expend your energjies upon. 
To concentrate almost exclusively on the Western Front, where your 
enemy had exercised his utmost engineering skill to construct formid- 
able entrenchments, where the transport system behind was perfect, 
where he had more cannon and machine-guns than we had, and 
where consequently we lost three men in fruitless attack for every 
two he lost in successful defence — suited the foe. On the other hand, 
the neglect to equip Russia, which ultimately deprived us of the sup- 
port of millions of first-class fighting men — the failure to exploit tlie 
Balkan opportunity for organising a great federation which could 
attack Austria on her weakest frontier and cut Turkey off from her 
sources of supplies — all that was just what the Germans would have 
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wished us to do. And tve did it ever)- time and all the time. W^hen 
the Generals tvere forced by Governments to tittcnijjt other methods 
like the Dardanelles and Gallipoli, they did it so half-heartedly as 
to make failure a certaint)'. They dispatched just enough men and 
material just late enough to make these sidc-shotrs a drain on our 
resources without giving them a chance of achie\'ing justification by 
i-esults. 

As soon as I formed my Ministry, I stroA’c to induce the Allies to 
reconsider this policy. I was encouraged to think it might be possible 
to effect a complete change because of Briand’s great speech at the 
Paris Conference on the “ one front.” Guns, ammunition, even men 
tvere to be pooled. I did not realise then that as soon as Briand 
descended from the rostrum he took no further interest in his 
speeches. For him speech was tire same thing as action. At least his 
contribution to action ended with his perorations. It was for others 
to do the rest. If they neglected to do so, he was not to blame. He 
had done his part and knew he had done it tvell, better than anyone 
else possibly could. 

When we had our first Inter-Allied Conference in 1917, Briand 
made it clear that by the “ one front ” he meant the French Front. 
He ^vas all for another great offensive on the \A'e.sicrn Front and for 
concentrating the whole Frcndi and British strength upon a victory 
on French soil. In spite of all his oratorical flights about the Allies 
pooling their resouires, he tvas not ready to spare a single gun for 
Italy. Nivelle had captivated his fancy and fired his imagination. 
I had arranged the Rome Conference in order to have an opportunity 
for persuading the Allies to reconsider the Chantilly jirogi’amme. 
But once the progiamme was settled and all the Allied Staffs had 
accepted and started working on it, then it was impossible to change 
it radically without securing the whole-hearted co-operation of all 
the Governments concernecl. Apart from the reluctance to upset 
plans already worked out with great elaboration and care by the 
General Staff, there was the insuperable obstacle that any change 
in the front of concentration would mean that the Briti.sh and French 
Staffs on the Western Front would necessarily have to play a 
secondary part in what might be the final victory. If the Italian 
Front were chosen, Cadorna must be Commander-in-Chief, and 
Nivelle and Haig would have to be satisfied cither to remain on the 
defensive in France, or to confine their activities to comparatively 
minor operations. There would be no triumphant break-through 
to Laon for one, arid no clearing of the Flemish coast for the other. 
It would, be , expecting too much of human nature to hope that they 
would view such a prospect without a sense of disappointment. It 
would he a bad psydiological blunder to imagine that this would not 
imconstdously influence their ju«%raent. They had greater con*- 
..fidenee in the possibilities of French and British troops than in those 
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of the Italian — that was a natural and commendable patriotic bias. 
They had also greater faith in their own capabilities as military 
leaders than in those of Cadorna. That was not conceit but the out- 
come of that self-confidence, without which no leader can inspire 
confidence in others. As far as the French tvere concerned, there was 
also the dislike of giving to Italy the lead in victory. Whatever the 
cause, both Nivelle and Haig were utterly opposed to any combined 
Allied offensive except on their own front. Robertson was on all 
questions of military policy just Haig's man. On all occasions he said 
in effect: “ I say ditto to Sir Douglas Haig.” He never expressed 
a military opinion which differed from Haig’s. Any fundamental 
change of plans therefore involved overriding the immutable opinion 
of the military leaders of the two most powerful Allied Armies. That 
could not be done unless both Governments agreed to do so. Briand 
and Thomas tvere zealous Nivellites. So the French Government 
stood by the Chantilly version, revised and enlarged by Nivelle. 
What about Italy? If Cadorna and the Italian Government had 
played up sometliing might and would have been accomplished. If 
the British Government had decided against the French offensive 
in favour of an attack on the Italian Front the situation would have 
been changed. The French Generalissimo could not have carried 
out his plans without the full support of the British Army. Even 
with it he failed. Without it, he could not even have tried. But 
an active and zealous initiative on the part of the Italians was a 
condition precedent to any such change in the strategy of the year. 
This was not forthcoming. Why? Cadorna had agreed to the 
Chantilly plans, and he felt he could not go back on them without 
a breach of faith with his professional comrades. The coolness with 
which he received the proposal of a combined offensive on the Italiair 
Front was not attributable to strategical doubt. It was prompted by 
his deference to professional etiquette. Robertson rulbbed it into 
him. He collared him before he ever entered the Conference room 
and told him he could not go back on his bargain and sell his brother 
oflicers to the politicians for his own advantage. Cadoi'iia was a man 
of sensitive honour. It was a cruel choice — ^between his bond and 
his country. Where such gigantic issues were at stake he ought to 
have resigned ratlier than sacrifice the chance offered not only to 
Italy, but to the Alliance, of achieving a victory which might have 
lead to an honourable peace and saved millions of lives. There 
was no real dishonour involved, in a change of plans. The circum- 
stances were changed completely by the change in the attitude of 
the British Government and by their offer of material suppprt for 
an Italian offensive. 

Looking back on the events of 1917* I ought to have foreseen that; 
a change of strategy was impossible without a thorough change ■ ini 
our military leadership. With Robertson and Haig, both men o|jad' . 
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abnormally stubborn character, remaining in the commanding 
position they held, a neiv policy was not attainable. No policy can 
be worked effectively through reluctant instruments. A general 
direction may be given, but the entire machinery by which it is to be 
carried out is in hostile hands. Between direction and execution 
there is endless scope for manipulating details in a way which baffles 
every purpose. Both Haig and Robertson working together were 
adepts at that game. All information came through their hands. 
It ^vas selected and pi'epared for our consumption. I have shown 
how over the preparations for the Passchendaele campaign it was 
handled in such a way as to guide the Cabinet inevitably to the 
desired conclusion. Some facts and figures were exaggerated or over- 
emphasised, others understated or suppressed altogether. The pro- 
fessional conscience is a mystery which defies every ethical system 
ever yet inaugurated. Historically we know of instances where the 
most exalted Christian ethics have bowed before the inexorable plea 
of its agents that the end justifies the means. Both Haig and Robert- 
son were genuinely convinced that victory was only attainable on 
fronts under their direct control. Every scheme for diverting 
endeavour elsewhere, in their honest opinion, placed the ultimate 
triumph in jeopardy and must be thwarted by every device. I had 
to judge these eminent soldiers as I found them at the end of 1916. 

■ They were both able, conscientious and hard-working men tvho stood 
high in the esteem of all in their profession. Those who are in 
charge of a great concern know that there is no more difficult question 
to solve tlian the dismissal or retention of men under their command 
who are competent, upright and experienced, with a thorough know- 
ledge of the details of their business, and working without stint to 
the best of their ability for the success of the business, but who are 
obstinately attached to old methods when a change of policy is desir- 
able. If they deliberately disobey an order, then one’s course is 
clear. But if they are clever enough just to avoid that indiscretion, 
then the question of how to deal with them is the most embarrassing 
that confronts any business man. It often needs a smash to make a 
change of personnel practicable witliout creating a sense of injustice 
to worthy men. If it is done when the reports that come in from 
them show that the concern is prospering and beating its rivals, then 
to the interested public a dismissal of such men at such a moment 
constitutes a scandal and an outrage which arc difficult to explain 
away. There is a suspicion of personal motives which can only be 
dispersed by an independent investigation that is in itself a reflection 
on the capacity and integrity of the management, and involves a full 
revelation of facts which will undermine confidence and damage 
the whole business of the fii'm — maybe irretrievably. 

That was the position in which the Cabinet were placed at the 
end of both the 1916 and the 1917 campaigns. The air throbbed with 
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the drums of victory beaten lustily in Parliament and Press and on 
every platform. 

The talk about the admiration, trust and affection felt by the men 
in the trenches for their leaders is utter nonsense. There were no 
legends of the Petit Caporal kind attached to any of the Generals. 
The soldiers never saw and cheered before a battle an impressive 
figure on a white horse. They hardly ever caught a glimpse of their 
Commanders except when a vision of burnished brass flew past in 
a motor car. That is all they saw of the men who spoke the 
word that sent them to fight in the drowning mud. To the fighting 
men they were not even individuals. The men in the trenches never 
spoke of Haig or Gough. To them these exalted personages were 
“ G.H.Q.," " Fifth Army," or more often “ the brass hats." The press 
messages, when they were read in the lines, were a cause of scoffing 
merriment. The legend of the men’s faith in their leaders only 
flourished in the warmth and comfort of the home front; it never 
struck root in the trenches. But I had to deal with opinion behind 
the lines and carry it with me in every step. That there should 
be no change in our Commanders was stipulated by an influential 
contingent of Conservative leaders ere they joined the Government. 
I ought never to have accepted that condition. It hampered and 
baffled my plans at every turn. 

It was necessary therefore to find some method of altering the 
war direction which would not involve the shock to public opinion 
resulting from the abasement of men who had won a larger measure 
of confidence at home than they had amongst the survivors of the 
men whom they had driven into the Flemish charnel-house. 

We had to remove the fundamental cause of the failures of 1915, 
1916, and 1917, What was it? The blind and stupid refusal to 
accept the principle of the single front. Theoretically and 
rhetorically the united front was boomed, in practice it was ignored. 
Each G.H.Q. concentrated on its own front. They gave no con- 
scientious or co-ordinated thought to other flanks which were equally 
important and at a given moment might be more vital to the fortunes 
of the Alliance. W^en from another side of the immense battlefield, 
our Allies sent a cry of despair, then a little assistance was scraped 
together — always belated. The full platters were for the trenches 
where they were commanding; for the real need there were only 
scraps. Russia, France, Britain and Serbia were just Allies, they 
were not comrades fighting the same battle for a common cause. 
Jofee, Haig and Cadoma were entitled to say: "We have been 
entrusted with the conduct of the fight on this particular sector. 
The business entrusted to us is to beat the enemy in front of us. 
In order to do so we must secure as many men and as much material 
as can be spared for our enterprise. It is for the statesmen, with such 
advice as they can command, to survey the battle area as a whole on 
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land and sea, to examine the needs and possibilities, to make their 
plans and to dispose of their resources to the best advantage,” That 
was nominally the position. In practice there was no such distribu- 
tion of functions. All Governments had their expert military 
counsellors attached to their War Ministries. But in ability and 
especially in prestige they were so far inferior to the Commanders- 
in-Chicf of the principal Army in the field that the opinions of the 
former were ridden down. 

In France e\’en Gallieni had not been able to stand up to JoHre. 
Robertson was terrified of Haig and never dared to utter or mutter 
a doubt as to his strategy. He himself has admitted that he had 
serious misgivings about Passchendaele, but not one word of 
scepticism passed his Ups. The first Chief of Staff who was able and 
influential enough to give independent guidance to his Government, 
was Foch. But taking the position as a whole. Governments were 
at the mercy of the Commanders-in-Chief. That is why it came 
to pass that the War was conducted scctionally. How disastrous were 
the consequences of this we realised before the end of 1917. The 
failure to help Russia in 1915 and 1916 with guns, munitions and 
transport when she had overwhelming reserves of men, ultimately 
forced her out of the War — crushed, and angry with the allies who 
refused to equip her brave peasants with the means to defend them- 
selves. The French and British Gommanders-in-Chief wanted all 
the men and material to win victories on their own fronts. It would 
not be just to say that they were prejudiced even unconsciously by 
the thought that feathers in Russ^'’s and Brussiloff’s hats did not 
look nearly as well as they did in their own; but they were influenced 
by the knowledge that their particular job was to beat the Germans 
in the swamps of Flanders and not in the Pripet Marshes, and they 
concentrated mind and will on the duties assigned to them. To the 
same cause may be ascribed the fatal betrayal of Serbia which gave 
Bulgaria and the Balkans to the Central Powers, saved Austria from 
the danger of being speared on her most exposed side, revived the 
military powers of Turkey and prolonged the War by two years, 
endangering ultimate victory. The Commanders-in-Chief needed 
all the men and machinery to break through in France, so the greatest 
chance of the War, being elsewhere, must be neglected. We had 
the same experience in 1917. An offensive against Austria which 
would have converted her desire for peace into an urgent necessity, 
ivas turned down in favour of colossal attacks in Frairce and Flanders, 
both of which were colossal fiascos ending in colossal losses. The only 
.^lied military successes of the year 1917 were won in the despised 
East, where ttvo of the most famous cities of the world, Jerusalem 
^d. Baghdad, fell into Allied hands, and the Turkish military 
la^de was smaslied.in and the hollowness behind exposed. Had this 
beea, d0ne in or 19x6, Turkey would have been out of the 
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War. Access to Russia and the Danube by sea would have been 
opened and hundreds of thousands of men hitherto locked up in 
sham fights with the Turk — childish exhibitions of the prod and 
run-away sort — ^would have been available for other fronts. 

The only operation where the common front had been the basic 
principle, was the organisation and dispatch of a combined French 
and British Expeditionary Force to Italy after Caporetto. That had 
been a decisive success. It redeemed a desperate situation. But 
the preparations had been suggested and urged by British Ministers 
at the Rome Conference, The Generals had reluctantly acquiesced. 

A mere change in Commanders and War Office advisers would 
not alter the intrinsic defect which led direct to these failures in 
Allied strategy. The French had changed their Commanders-in- 
Chief, but Nivelle was only JofEre writ small. They changed their 
Chiefs of Staff repeatedly and nothing happened except a change in 
the signature appended to War OlBce documents. I came to the 
conclusion therefore that the removal of Haig and Robertson would 
not touch the real problem, but there must be a more thorough and 
essential change in the whole method of conduct of Allied strategy 
if we were to win. I was of opinion that the only way out of the 
impasse was to set up an authoritative Inter-Allied body which would 
have its own Staff and its own Intelligence Department who, working 
together, would review the battlefield as a whole and select the most 
promising sector for concentrated action. The essential conditions 
for the efficacious working of such a body would be: — 

(i) That whilst it would be necessarily in constant touch with the 
various G.H.Q.’s it should be entirely independent of their control. 

(s) That the experts should be men of unquestioned ability and 
mastery of their respective professions. 

(3) That Ministers should be represented on that body so that 
they should be consulted on questions of policy whilst plans were 
being considered. Hitherto the plans of campaign had only been 
submitted to the Governments after they had been formulated and 
fashioned and agreed to by the Military Staffs in every detail. It 
was the Governments alone who could decide such vital questions 
as the available man-power, shipping, finance, blockade and diplo- 
matic expedients. But hitherto plans had been prepared to the last 
details without their ever being consulted. No sound plans could be 
formed by such methods. 

(4) Naval experts must also constitute one integial element in the 
composition of the Inter-Allied Staff. Sea power turned, out to be 
the decisive factor in the end. Up to 1917 there had not even been , 
an Inter-Allied Naval Conference. It is amazing that with a full 
knowledge of the importance of sea poWer, statesmen and naval 
experts had not up to this date been called into effective consultatiob ■ 
whfen canapaigns for the coming year were being .settled by ^i^e; :, 
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military chiefs. They were consulted when a particular operation 
was dependent on the active co-operation of the Navy — for instance, 
Gallipoli and the battle for clearing the Flanders coast. But that was 
taking much too narrow a view of the vast battle area of the War. 
The sea front was as essential to victory as the Western or any other 
front, and it was impossible rightly to judge the wisdom or otherwise 
of the general campaign without understanding thoroughly how the 
command of the sea would affect the military situation and especially 
the economic conditions which determined the equipment and 
morale of the various belligerents. 

Campaigns must therefore be prepared which would take the naval 
situation into account as an essential element. 

These points arc admirably elucidated by Sir William Robertson 
in a paper he submitted to the Cabinet — alas, only at the end of 
1917 - 

“. . . Further, the question of the Entente outlasting Germany 
to such an extent as to be able to dictate terms of peace to her is 
obviously affected by many political, social and economic condi- 
tions of the different Entente countries with which 1 am 
imperfectly acquainted, and regarding which, indeed, no one can 
give an accurate forecast. Of no less importance are tlie naval and 
.shipping situations, as to svhich also I can express no opinion. It 
is therefore quite impossible for me to give a definite and com- 
prehensive reply to the question, and I accordingly ivish it to be 
understood that ivhat is said below is not intended to be a complete 
answer, but to be considered in conjunction with the other 
numerous considerations of a non-military character. 

If we were engaged in,a war in which the British Army alone 
ivas fighting a single belligerent, and in which considerations otlier 
than those of a purely military nature were of little or no account, 
the General Staff ought to be able to give an opinion with reason- 
able accuracy. But nothing resembling these conditions obtains in 
the present stupendous struggle, which is not a war merely of 
armies, but of some go or more nations, and draws into its vortex 
every branch of national life. T/ie chief factors about xohich I am 
necessarily ignorant and which prevent me from being more 
explicit in my replies, are the extent to which the Royal Navy 
expect to cope with the submarine menace and generally to 
secure our sea-communications, the shipping position, the rate at 
which American troops will be put into the field, the staying power 
of the Entente, and the number of men to be supplied to the 
British Army during 1918. . . . Nor do I kno^v what personnel 
the Navy requires, what it has got, Iwv it is employed, wnat nijra- 
. ber or cla,ss of ships are needed, what are being constructed, what 
labour is required in the shipyards, and whether it could be further 
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diluted. Nor do I pretend to know the possibilities o£ offensive 
and defensive naval action. ... I suggest, with every respect and 
deference, that the allotment and employment of our resources of 
all kinds merit further investigation. When this has been made it 
will, I think, be possible for the War Cabinet to reach a safer 
and clear conclusion as to our prospects of winning the War than 
they arc able to reach from the restricted and indefinite replies 
I have been compelled to give. . . . Our task is to do our utmost to 
ensure holding our own until America arrives, and meanwhile 
make every endeavour to expedite her an’ival. . . 

Why was he “ necessarily ignorant ” of these vital factors? They 
were all accessible to him at any time. Up to the present he does 
not seem to have sought them. He had formed his judgments and 
advised the Government on strategy, whilst he admits that he " did 
not pretend ” to know, and had not taken the trouble to investigate 
facts and conditions which were essential to a sound opinion. 

The civilian and naval experts who alone could give reliable advice 
on all these “chief factors ” had never been called into Council in 
the planning of campaigns, the success of which depended on these 
considerations. The failure of the Chantilly strategy in 1917 con- 
vinced me that there must be a fundamental change in the method 
of settling our military policy. 

The real weakness of Allied strategy was that it never existed. 
Instead of one great war with a united front, there were at least six 
separate and distinct wars with a separate, distinct and independent 
strategy for each. There was some pretence at timing the desperate 
blows with a rough approach to simultaneity. The calendar was the 
sole foundation of Inter-Allied strategy. Let us each hit as we like, 
where we choose, and with such weapons as we each have at our 
disposal — ^but all hit at the same time. There was no real unity 
of conception, co-ordination of effort or pooling or resources in such 
a way as to deal the enemy the hardest knocks at his weakest point. 
There were so many national armies, eacli with its own strategy and 
its oivn resources to carry it through. Neither in men, guns or 
ammunition was there any notion of distributing them in such a 
way as to produce the greatest results with the available resources 
of the Alliance as a whole. There had been no genuine endeavour 
to pool brains with a view to surveying the whole vast battlefield 
and to deciding where and how the most effective blows could be 
struck at the enemy. Before 1917 no General that mattered in the 
East had ever met a military leader who counted in the West. The 
two-day conferences of great generals which ivere held late each 
autumn to determine the campaign for the ensuing year, were an 
elaborate handshaking reunion. They had all of them come to the , 
meeting with their plans in their pockets. There was nothing ito,, 
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discuss. It was essential that a body should be set up for common 
thinking for the next campaign. 

As soon as I tvas convinced that it was essential that the future of 
the War must be subject to advice given by an independent body, 
organised on these lines, I took steps to sound the Allies on the point. 
1 iirst of all communicated with President Wilson: — 

Dear President Wilson, “ 3rd September, 1917. 

f'ieius oji the Conduct of the War. 

I am taking advantage of the visit of Lord Reading to Wash- 
ington to lay in front of you certaitr views about the conduct of 
the War which I have formed in the light of my experience during 
the last three years. We are approaching a very difficult period 
in rvhich it ^vill be necessary to take far-reaching decisions which 
t\'ill be of the utmost importance as regards our future campaign — ^ 
decisions which will be of vital moment to all the Armies in the 
field. In arrit’ing at these decisions I think it is essential that the 
heads of the British and the United States Governments should 
fully understand one another's views. I avail myself of this method 
of communication because I do not wish my remarks to have an 
official character. I am only anxious thaf you should, as far as that 
is possible without direct conversation, be in full possession of my 
views. 

First of all as to the general strategy to be followed in the 
prosecution of the War during the winter of 1917-18 and the spring 
and summer of 1918. The hard fact which faces us to-day is that 
in spite of the elTorls of the Allies to raise and cejuip armies and to 
manufacture munitions, in spite of their superiority in men and 
material and the perfection to which they have brought their 
offensive aiTangemenis, the Germans at the end of 1917 as at the 
end of each of the previous years' campaigns, find themselves in 
)jossession of more and not less Allied territory. By the end of 
1917 the Allies had confidently expected to have produced very 
serious inroads on the German military power, even if they did 
not succeed in overthrowing it altogether. Their failure is, of 
course, mainly attributable to the military collapse of Russia. It 
is also true to say that in every other respect, politically and 
economically, the Germanic combination is far weaker than it has 
ever been. But I am convinced from my experience of the last 
three years that the comparative failure of the Allies in x^x*] is also 
..in some measure due to defects in their mutual arrangements for 
. ■ conducting the War. 

'. As compared wuth the enemy the fundamental weakness of the 
Allies is that the direction of their military operations lacks real 
, unity.. At a very early stage of the War, Germany established a 
'. practically despotic dominion over all her Allies, She not only 
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reorganised their armies and assumed direction o£ the military 
strategy, but she took control also over their economic resources so 
that the Central Empires and Tut key to-day are to all intents and 
purposes a military Empire with one command and one front. 
The Allies on the other hand have never followed suit. The 
direction of the War on their side has remained in the hands of 
four separate Governments and four separate General Staffs (namely 
those of France, Great Britain, Italy and Russia) each of which 
is possessed of complete knoivledge only of its own front and its 
own national resources, and which draws up a plan of campaign 
which is designed to produce results mainly on its own section 
of front. The defects of this system have not been lost sight 
of. From time to time of late witli greatly increased frequency 
there have been International Conferences to discuss the Allied 
war plans. But up to the present these Conferences have done 
little more than attempt to synchronise what are in reality four 
separate plans of campaign. There has never been an Allied Body 
which had knowledge of the resources of all the Allies and which 
could prepare a single co-ordinated plan for utilising those 
resources in the most decisive manner, and at the most decisive 
points, looking at the front of the Central Powers as a whole and 
taking into account their political, economic and diplomatic as well 
as their military weaknesses. 

At the forthcoming Conferences, which will assemble as soon as 
the results of the present offensives have become clear, I shall urge 
the imperative importance of establishing more effective unity in 
the Allied strategy. The policy we have pursued hitherto has been 
to concentrate ml our attacks on Germany on the ground that 
Germany is the mainspring of the hostile alliance, that it is there- 
fore sound policy to try and knock out her army first, even though 
it is the strongest with which we are confronted, because if we 
succeed, all the rest will collapse with it. In consequence, for more 
than three years, the armies of the main Allies have been engaged 
each summer in a series of terrific and most costly offensives against 
the strongest part of the enemy line — offensives which have never 
yet produced any decisive results in breaking down the enemy 
military organisation. He still opposes a solid and hitherto 
impenetrable defence. That we have continued to pursue it so 
long despite the great changes which have come over the general 
character of the War, is, I believe, mainly due to the fact that 
there has been no body in existence on the Allied side which 
could consider the military problem as a whole regardless of the 
traditions which have grown up in each army, and of the national 
prejudices and prepossessions of the several Allies in the use of 
their forces. 

Before committing ourselves to a repetition of these frontal 
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assaults, I feel that are bound to study the position., especially 
with the view of determining whether there is not an alternative 
plan of campaign. For some time past, it has seemed to me that we 
ought to consider very carefully whether wc cannot achieve decisive 
results by concentrating first against Germany’s allies. In favour 
of this latter policy it can be urged that the opposing armies arc 
now' on parallel lines from one end of every front to the other, and 
that the War is now practically a siege of the Central Empires, to 
^vhich must be applied the principles of siege w'arfarc. In a siege 
you do not seek out the strongest part of the enemy line, but the 
weakest, in the hope that if you break down the defence there, the 
position as a whole will be turned. To-day, the weakest part of 
the enemy line is unquestionably the front of Germany’s allies. 
They are tveak not only militarily but politically. They arc also 
very anxious for peace, so that a comparatively small success might 
produce far-reaching results. Moreover, just inasmuch as their 
armies have been controlled and their resources organised by 
Germany as part of the defence of their new Empire of Mittel- 
Europa, to attack them is to strike at Germany to a far greater 
extent than was the case in the early days of the War. It is to 
knock away the props upon which the German military power 
now increasingly depends. If this were once done, if the inability 
of the Prussian military machine to defend its allies were thus 
proved, and the dream of Eastern dominion thus destroyed by the 
defection of one of these allies, the whole enemy military edifice 
might fall rapidly in ruins. 

There is another aspect of the case. In N orthern Europe it is only 
possible to carry on an intense campaign for six, or at most seven 
months of the year. It so hapljens tliat these winter months are the 
best campaigning season in South-Eastern Europe and Turkey and 
Asia. It seems to be doubtful if we have ever made really adequate 
use of the Allied forces to achieve decisive results in the South- 
Eastern theatre during the periods when they could not be employed 
on the main fronts. 

1 need not go further into the strategical questions at issue. What 
I have said wull he sufficient, I think, to make it clear that if wc are 
to make the best possible use of tlic forces at the disposal of the Allies, 
it is of supreme importance to establish clEective unity in the direc- 
tion, of the War on the Allied side. If we are to avoid wasted effort 
and wanton loss of life, those who draw up the plan of campaigu 
must have full knowledge of the resources of all the Allies, not only 
in men and munitions, but in shipping, railway material, and so 
forth, so as to determine how they can best be employed against 
the enemy organisation. In my opinion it will be necessary to 
establish some kind of Allied Joint Council, with permanent 
military and probably naval and economic staffs attached to work 
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out the plans for the Allies, for submission to the several Govern- 
ments concerned. 

This brings inc to the second question toHvhich I would like to 
draw your attention. It relates to the representation of the United 
States at the Councils of the Allies. I fully appreciate the objections 
which the American people feel to being clratm into the complex 
of European politics. The British people have always attempted 
to keep themselves aloof from the endle.ss racial and dynastic 
intrigues which have kept Europe so long in a state of constant fer- 
ment, and even to-day their main desire is to effect a settlement 
which will have the elements of peaceful permanence in itself, and 
so free them and the rest of the world from the necessity of further 
interference. These feelings must naturally be far stronger in 
America. I have not, therefore, the slightest desire that the United 
States should surrender the freedom of action tvhich they possess 
at present. 

At the same time, there are, in my opinion, very strong reasons 
why the United States should consider whether they ought not to be 
represented at the Conferences of the Allies. To begin with, I 
think the presence of a representative of the United States at the 
Conference which will determine the future strategy of the War, 
would be of tlie utmost value to the Allied cause. I do not say this 
merely because the decisions will vitally affect the American Army 
in Europe. I attach great importance to it for this reason. But 
another reason weighs still more strongly with me. I believe that 
we are suffering to-day from tlic grooves and traditions which have 
grown up during the War, and from the inevitable national pre- 
judices and aspirations which consciously or unconsciously influence 
the judgment of all the nations of Europe. I believe that the 

g resence at the deliberations of the Allies of independent minds, 
ringing fresh views, unbiased by previous methods and previous 
opinions, might be of immense value in helping us to free ourselves 
from the ruts of the past, and to avoid having our armies drawn into 
a strategy which is bound to be immensely costly, and which may 
not be that calculated to give us the best results. 

There is another reason. We have now reached a point when it 
is becoming more and more difficult to maintain, not only the 
national unity of each of the Allies, but unity among the Allies 
themselves in the vigorous prosecution of the War. Every nation 
in Europe is becoming exhausted. The desire for peace in some 
quarters is becoming almost irresistible. The argument that any 
kind of peace is better than a continuation of the present suffering 
and carnage is daily increasing its appeal. At the same time people 
are beginning to ask themselves whether victory is obtainable at 
all and this question will be asked with all the greater insistence in 
a few weeks' time if the end of the campaigning season shows that ' 
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Liie whole campaign oi 1917 has made no decisive impression upon 
the German military position. There is no question that victory 
is within our pou'cr. It may be nearer than any of us can reasonably 
calculate. But if it is to be obtained, it will only be because the 
free nations exhibit greater moral unity and greater tenacity in the 
last desperate da)s than the servants of autocratic power. The 
preservation ol that moral unity and tenacity will be our principal 
task during the forthcoming winter, and I believe that it depends 
more and more upon the British Common^s'calth and the United 
States. This does not mean, of course, that our Allies arc not 
lighting as vigorously and as valiantly as ever. It rather means that 
lor one reason or another they have mobilised their national 
resources to the utmost point of which they are capable without 
having overthrown the enemy, and that consciously or unconsciously 
they rely upon the British and the Americans to supply that addi- 
tional effort which is necessary in order to make certain of a just, 
liberal and lasting peace. As you may be aware, the appearance of 
the vangnavd of the American Army has produced a tremendous 
effect, especially in France. I would ask you to consider, therefore, 
whether it is not of the utmost importance that the purpose and 
3 deals as well as the wisdom of America should be manifested in the 
Council Chamber as well as the battlefield if we arc to presen'e 
unshaken during this difficult winter season the resolution of the 
Allies to go on with the War until Prussian military despotism over 
Germany and hci allies is broken, by revolution from within or 
defeat from rvithout. I recognise, of course, that there are grave 
difficulties in the way, but 1 feel that 1 ought to pul in front of you 
the immense importance to the success of our cause 'Which I believe 
attaches to the manifestation at die Conferences of the Allies of the 
determination of America to prosecute the War tvith her whole 
strength, and of her confidence in ultimate victory. 

In conclusion may I .say how much wc all here have appreciated 
the speeches you have made about the War, H you will permit me 
to say so, I believe that your siaicmcnts have been not the least 
important of the contributions which America is making to the 
cause of human freedom. They have not only been a profound and 
masterly exposition of the Allied case. They have recalled to many 
the ideals with which they entered upon the War, and which it is 
easy to forget amid the horrors of the battlefield and the overtime 
and fatigue in the munition shops. They have given to the bruised 
and battered peoples of Europe firsh courage to endure and fresh 
hope that with all their sufferings they are helping to bring into 
being a world in which freedom aitd democracy will be secure, and 
in which free nations will live together in unity , and peace. 

Sincerely yours, 

D, T T.oyn GiroRr-w,*' 
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How President Wilson responded to this appeal will be seen when 
we come to the action he took to give practical support to the Inter- 
Allied Council which was set up in November, on the lines indicated 
in this letter. 

Before coming to any final decision as to the course which I should 
recommend to the Cabinet and to the Allies for the future conduct of 
die campaign, I invited Sir Douglas Haig’s views on the subject. 
Unfortunately when he dictated his review of the military prospect 
he was absorbed in the conduct of one of the greatest and most pro- 
longed battles ever fought. In spite of the huge armies engaged on 
both sides it was fought on a naiTow front. He had just captured a 
small Flemish village and his ivhole mind was now concentrated on 
reaching the next hamlet half a kilometre further on. The inevitable 
visual compression involved in such a task, together with the mental 
ferment of battle, ivere not conducive to a broad and calm survey of 
the stupendous problem of carrying on a struggle in three Continents 
and over immense seas. You feel that throughout this document his 
mind is stuck in the mud. He never gets out of it from the first 
paragraph to the last. His review of a world war is limited by the 
Passchendaele Ridge a few hundred yards above his front line. That 
is his horizon. If you storm that, all the rest will be added unto you. 
Beyond that range of vision you can gallop through ea.sily to a final 
triumph. 

In nis appreciation of the military situation, he started with the 
very obvious proposition: — 

“ that if the power of resistance of the German Armies were once 
broken down completely, or even manifestly on the point of bi'eak- 
ing down, Germany and her allies would gladly accept such terms 
of peace as the Allies might offer.” 

We now know that all Germany’s allies had broken down completely 
before her own Armies gave in, and accepted the humiliating terms 
dictated to her. Had Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria kept on fighting, 
Germany would not have been the first to surrender, and she certainly 
would not have submitted to such conditions of peace. 

The Haig memorandum then proceeds hot so much to review the 
military prospects, as to justify the continuation of his Flanders 
offensive. 

' “ The first question to be answered, therefore, is : Are we. justi- 
fied, under the conditions postulated by the Prime Minister, in 
basing our plans on a belief in the feasibility of overcoming the 
resistance of the German Armies by direct attack before the 
: endurance of the British Empire, and its Allies remaining in the 
field, breaks down? 
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If the answer to that question is in the affirmative, our course 
is clear. 1£ it be in the negative, the next question is, — what better 
course i.s open to us and our Allies?” 

He says he will deal, briefly, with the second question first. He does 
not so much deal with as dispose briefly — \cry briefly — of all the 
various altcrnatiA'e courses which were then open to us. He brushes 
aside scornfully the various plans proposed for gaining ” some success 
against the Turks, or possibly, against the Austrians.” His main 
argument agaitist them is that “ every addition to our strength in the 
East entails a corresponding weakening of our efforts in the West," 
and in anotlicr phrase, “my armies might be reduced to the defensive.” 
following an example which had been repeatedly set by Sir William 
Robertson, he uses two quite contradictory arguments. One is that 
the Germans might folloiv us to other theatres and check us there. 
And the other is that the Germans would remain in France and assume 
the offensive against our iveakcncd forces there. He is alarmed about 

“ the effect on our Allies (including America), on the peoples of the 
Britisli Empire, on public opinion throughout the ivorld, and not 
least in the East, and on the enemy,” 

of a cessation 

” of olfensite operations in the Western Theatre.” 

The implication is that if he discontinued his muddy campaign at 
Passchendaele it would seriously disconcert and depi’css the Allies. 
So he dismisses contemptuously — 

“ the various indirect means ivhich have been suggested to sap 
Germany's potver by operating against her allies,” 

He 'makes the admission that — 

" there are conditions under which such indirect action is tvise, and 
offers the best chance of succes.s in war; but those couditious do not 
-obtain for us in thi.s war.” 

Therefore there was no alternative but for us to go on ivith the 
offensive in front of Ypres, which he assures us “ continues to make 
good progress.” 

There are the familiar assiu'anccs that — * 

“ the enemy is undoubtedly considerably shaken, and the ground 
we have already gained gives us considerable advantages and renders 
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US less dependent on ireather in following up our success further. 
Our troops are elated and confident: those on the enemy’s side 
cannot but be depressed, and we have good evidence of it. 

In these circumstances it is beyond question that our offensive 
must be pursued as long as possible.” 

The output of optimistic slosh was at this date at its maximum in 
quantity and quality. The looms of the victory mills were then work- 
ing overtime at G.H.Q. The radiant fabrics turned out by 
the Intelligence Factory tvere dazzling the deluded public who saw 
nothing of the terrible conditions of the battle. 

The Commander-in-Chief was the most important of those tvho were 
taken in. This document reveals his condition. I have already 
exhibited some patterns of the glittering stuff sent across the Channel 
from the Chateau of Beauquesne. Here are a few more samples, and 
.as they have a bearing upon the campaign of 1918 I put them down 
here. 


“ The considerable wastage imposed on the enemy by a continued 
offensive ” (this he explains will take a few weeks more), “ may be 
expected to leave at the end of the year but a small balance, if any, 
of the 500,000 men in the reserves he now has available.” 

That is a fair illustration of the state of morbid exaltation into which 
Haig had worked himself. Between 8th October and the end of the 
Passchcndaclc campaign, he anticipated iviping out nearly 500,000 
Germans! He is elevated by his triumph above all comprehension 
of the grim facts. He ignores completely the fact that he was wasting 
his own fighting men and reserves at the rate of five to three of the 
enemy. The German Army would be decimated and enfeebled : the 
British Army would be stronger than ever. He assures us that the 
defection of Russia tvould make no appreciable difference to his 
chance of success. He bases his confidence on his belief, not only that 
the enemy reseiwes ivould be exhausted, but that the German troops 
that survived Passchcndaele would be such poor material that they 
could be held in 1918 by mutinous Russians and discouraged French 
soldiers whilst he continued his smashing offensive up to the final 
scattering of the tattered remnants of Germany’s great army. He 
takes no account of the immense losses sustained in his own army in 
picked men and experienced officers, and the exhaustion and resent- 
ment created in the survivors by this delirium of unbridled authority 
which had tortured them almost to the limits of human endurance. 
His assurance is undimmed by the fact that — 

“ though the French cannot be expected to admit it officially, we 
know that the state of their armies, and of the resei-i'e man-power 

vnr 11 — 
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behind the armies, is such that neither the French Government nor 
the military authorities will venture to call on their troops for any 
further great and sustained effort.” 

He continues : — 

” Though they are staunch in defence and will carry out useful 
local offensives against limited objectives, French armies would not 
respond to a call for more tlian that, and the authorities are tvell 
aware of it.” 

Then he adds a sentence which is very ominous of the intoxicated 
state of his mind, wdien he protests that the French dare not call on 
their troops for any such further effort — 

“ at any rate before it becomes evident that the enemy's strength 
has been definitely and finally broken.” 

He was not daunted— 

"even though Russia should collapse entirely and despite the 
weakened state of France and Italy.” 

As he puts it — 

“ the British army alone can be made capable of a great offensive 
effort.” 

Without any heljj from crumbling or crouching allies he would 
before this battle was over have reduced the German Army to a state 
where they would have their best men put out of action, their reserves 
destroyed and their spirits broken so that they could easily be disposed 
of next year by the victorious British Army, rested and replenished 
with such assistance as the French, tlic Americans and Portuguese 
might be able to afford by holding up the Germans on their respective 
fronts. 

There were certain stipulations which, he said, were conditions 
precedent to this achievement by his Army. The first was that we 
must take over no more French line. The French troops were good 
enough to hold trenches, but they were incapable of a great offensive., 
That must be left to the British, but they must not be wasted in mere 
defensive tasks. Therefore, if the French pressed us to take over more 
line, it was — 

: “.necessary to, refuse . . . and to adhere I'esolutely to that refusal, 
even to the point of answering threats by threats if necessary.”, 
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The second stipulation was that tve must supply him with all the 
men, munitions and aeroplanes he asked for. The difficulties wc were 
experiencing at home in finding men to fill the appalling rents caused 
by the slaughter in Flanders he completely ignored. He must ha\'c 
the men. It ^vas our business to find them. Flis was only to use 
them up. The third condition was that he was to have the final say in 
the strategy of 1918. Such failures as had occurred had been entirely 
attributable to the fact that we had been overruled in miliLai7 policy' 
by the French: — 

We must insist upon occupying the predominant position in the 
Councils of the Allies to w'hich our strength entitled us." 

In fact, the crashing x’ictory of Passchendacle justified us in demand- 
ing- the military hegemony of tlic Alliance. French, Americans, 
Italians and Russians would have to bow to the will of the only victors 
in the fight. 

The concoctions of Haig's Intelligence Staff had clearly gone to his 
head, and he was therefore not in a state of mind to give us sober 
advice. We then turned to Sir William Robertson for his views. He 
was in substantial agreement tvkh the conclusions arrived at by Sir 
Douglas Haig, although he does not commit himself to the exultant 
views of the Commander-in-Ghief as to the triumphs of Passchendacle. 
At that time, he was beginning to be troubled with hesitancies about 
the Flanders campaign. He loyally kept them from the Government 
he served. He only revealed them to the British people years after 
Uie disclosure had ceased to be of any service to them or their valiant 
sons. In his paper reviewing the military position he completely over- 
looks the great battle that was then racing, as if its outcome would not 
affect the position either way. He relies rather on accepted common- 
places such as that — 

“ no country ever lias had, or probably ever W'ill have, suflicient 
resources to seek a decision in two theatres at the same time.” 

" The first rule of all wars is to concentrate in the main theatre all 
forces that can be supjjlicd. Any departure from this rule has 
invariably proved to be di.sastrous.” 

I wonder what Grant would have said to this rule when Sherman 
was sent marching through Georgia in order to turn the Confederate 
flank 1 

When there ai'e several theatres a decision ought to be sought where 
it is most likely to be found. In any w'ar or battle the decisive theatres 
vary according to fluctuating conditions. It is only the Generals who 
see the flank on which opportunity has arisen, and take it without 
hMit-Hon th't win victories. , , , 
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Robertson is veiy bitter about the l''reiich : — 

“ Politics have tliere largely tiiken the place of patriotism. French 
Ministers arc thinking mainly of the rear, and not of the front of 
their Armies — that is, of the pressure likely to be put upon them 
by Deputies tvho arc interested in releasing this or that class of men 
from the Armies, and not of the great militaty problems which 
face the Entente.” 

This is rather hard on a people who had made such tremendous 
sacrifices and who had called to the Army one out of every seven of the 
population. He is just as contemptuous about the Americans: — 

“The people moreover are beginning to be sceptical of the 
Americans winning the War.” 

Then comes the inevitable conclusion : — 

“ For the above and many other reasons, it seems to me most 
unwise to weaken our efforts on the Western ]''ront." 

As to any idea of a campaign in Palestine, he had never been able to 
regard it as a sound military measure: — 

“ The right military course to pursue is to act on the defensive 
in Palestine and the East generally, and to continue to seek a 
decision in the West. ... It entails, of course, that all resource.s 
should be sent to the West Front, other tlian those which are 
absolutely required for the defence of our Easterji positions." 

He is very suspicious about the idea of Unity of Command: — 

“ The principle of ‘ Unity of Command ' and ‘ one front ’ must 
be cautiously applied. In theory it is attractive, in practice it has 
not been encouraging.” 

He insists that we should give the Allies a strong military lead. Here 
he follows Six Douglas Haig’s hint. Unity of Command must mean 
that the Commandment must be ours. He fhen ends with the demand 
that there should be more men, and he has left us in no doubt that 
they are wanted to continue the offensive on the one and only front 
where the altars were adequate to the immensity of the sacrifice. 

In order to enlighten the Cabinet on the military position and to 
test and fortify my own judgment on the action which I was inclined 
to take, I decided to seek independent expert opinion. I saw that 
Robertson, if he had views independent of Haig’s opinions, was 
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stubbornly bent on keeping them to himself, and that he would do 
nothing to stop throwing our men into the Flemish shambles until 
Haig was ready to give up. Of that there was no hope until the winter 
set in. Haig was constitutionally incapable of changing plans he had 
once prepared and set his mind on carrying through. I therefore 
followed a precedent set in August, 1914, when Mr. Asquith called 
into his first War Council not only the Commander-in-Ghief of the 
Expeditionary Forces and the Chief of StaflE but other distinguished 
soldiers like Lord Roberts, Sir Douglas Haig and Sir Hcmy Wilson. 
I decided to ask the opinion of Lord French, then commanding the 
Home Forces, and Sir Henry Wilson. They were invited to attend 
a meeting of the War Cabinet on 11th October, which was also 
attended by Sir William Robertson, and asked to give their considered 
opinion on the military outlook in view especially of the Russian 
collapse, and also on the best methods of solving our difficulties in the 
face of that collapse. They naturally asked for time to frame their 
replies to such giavc questions, and they also asked whether the War 
Office would furnish them witli all tlie information at its disposal 
which would enable them to form an accurate judgment as to the 
position. Sir William Robertson promised to see that that was done. 
Haig had been asked to attend but stated that he had already given 
his views in writing. 

After a thorough examination of the information submitted to them 
by the War Office, including the document written by Sir Douglas 
Haig, from which I have quoted, both Lord French and Sir Henry 
Wil.son each submitted a memorandum to the Cabinet on ;?oth 
October. These memoranda contain a very elaborate and highly 
interesting survey of the whole military po.sition. A few extracts will 
give an idea of their substance. Lord French, in dealing with a state- 
ment by Sir Douglas Haig that his attacks in Flanders would have a 
greater effect upon our prestige in the East than any operations on the 
Eastern or South-Eastern Fronts, says: — 

" Sir Douglas Haig’s estimate of tlie effect produced upon the 
minds of ‘ the leading men in the East ’ by the operations on the 
Western Front is in my view largely illusory. I do not believe that 
the people of India or E^pt, or the Middle East generally, or even 
of the Far East, take such interest in tiie Western Front. I should 
say that India is perhaps interested to a limited extent in what has 
happened internally in Russia, and that it takes a general interest 
in the welfare of the Allies; but I should also imagine that India 
and the East took more interest in the capture of Baghdad than , in 
all the battles on the Western Front after the first definite set-back 
of Gcimany in September, 1914, which was a thing they could 
understand. The Mohammedans probably do not look much 
beyond Turkey. In any case, fighting battles on the Western Front , 
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to impress the East, or even to impress the German people is not 
a good military reason, and I am sure that with the possible excep- 
tion of any action tvhich is vet7 far-reaching and decisive, the East 
w'ill always be far more impressed by what happens at its own doors, 
in which I include Palestine.” 

He then proceeds to deal with the Field-Marshal’s summary of the 
position on the Western Front: — 

” He draws a vital distinction between 135 divisions which have 
been ‘broken by their losses’ and are therefore of low fighting 
value, and which he presumably considers to be good 

On what evidence does he draw this distinction or make this 
assumption? Have not many of our own divisions at certain points 
in the line been ‘ driven from their position, or withdrawn broken 
by their losses, since April, 1917?’ Have not many, if not all of them 
gone on again and succeeded? And do we not still count all alike 
as effective units in the line of battle?” 

Fie then casts a doubt upon Sir Douglas’s statement about the great 
wastage suffered by the German Army, and on his estimate that the 
Germans had suffered 50 joer cent, greater casualties than we had. 
He talks of Sir Douglas Haig’s optimism as to the effect produced by 
his various offensives: — 

“ Up to a very short time ago Sir Douglas Haig’s own utterances 
in pulilic: his statements to people who interviewed him: his 
secret messages to the War Cabinet: and his assurances to the troops 
under his command, all exprc.s.scd the firm conviction which had 
complete possession of his mind that he could break the enemy's 
line in such a manner as to pour large bodies of cavalry through 
the gap he had made and compel a great German retreat. 

As a matter of fact, masses of cavalry were actually brought up to 
points close behind the trenchc.s, in this hope and expectation.” 

He summarises in the light of accomplished facts the results which 
have been achieved by the various offensives: — 

” Taking a complete clearance of Northern France and Belgium 
as the least objective to ensure a military defeat of the German 
Army, we find that in 15 months’ fighting (1st July, 1916, to 1st 
October, 1917), noo square miles have been gained out of an area 
of 13,500 square miles which are directly in front of the British 
forces. 

These results have been attained at a cost of upwards of one 
mUUbn killed, wounded and missing. 
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The answer will, of course, be: ‘We have put a great many 
more Germans hors de combat, and their morale and fighting 
efiicicncy have been heavily damaged.’ 

I submit that there is not sufficient evidence to justify such a 
conclusion.” 

As to a paper showing comparative casual lie.s which had been shown 
to him by the General Staff, and where it was computed that the 
enemy had lost 255,000 men on the Yprcs Front alone between 31st 
July and 5th October, he says: — 

“ If this is really so, and the pre-ssure tve exert is so enormous, why 
arc they able to embark on their present Russian activities, or 
form two new^ divisions for service in Asia Minor, as, we have been 
informed by the General Staff, they are in process of doing. 

Personally, I entertain grave doubts as to whether we have not 
been playing the German game throughout the whole of our opera- 
tions in the last year and a half. 

It seems to me very possible that they have made the most of the 
greatly enhanced power of the defensive, amongst which the element 
of ' deception ' is perhaps the most important. It is quite open to 
question whether they have not deliberately led us on to the capture 
of ground which is, in the long run, of little military importance to 
them, and which they know they never want to keep even if they 
could. It is by no means unlikely that their object throughout has 
been to hold us on the Western side, and to do so in such a manner 
as to invite our attack and impose enormous casualties upon us, with 
a minimum loss to themselves. 

This possibility has been strengthened in my mind by numerous 
conversations I have had from time to time with officers from the 
front and from other sources.” 

He then quotes the “ rule of war ”* which Sir William Robertson 
had laid down as a principle which ought to guide the decision of the 
Cabinet: — 

” In Para. 2 he lays down a ‘ rule ’ of war, which he says must 
guide the decision of the War Cabinet, and which furnishes the 
basis of his subsequent argument,” 

In regard to this. Lord French says; — - 

“ In some aspects I disagree with the C,I.G,S. The immense line 
held by tlie Allies from the Persian Gulf to the Nortli Sea embraces 
several alternative theatres of war; and whilst it may be right to say 

* See extract from Sir W. Robertson’s Memo., p. 143s. ' ' 
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that all ouv energies should be concentrated on one at a time, it does 
not by any means follow that the principal ihcalre should be always 
the same. This is particularly so when climatic conditions favour 
operations in one tlicatre, while they absolutely preclude them in 
another. 

The history of Napoleon’s campaigns affords many examples of 
this. 

It appears to me that Sir William Robertson calls upon history 
to bear out his contention that, by every ‘rule of war,’ we should 
adopt the first alternative adumbrated by the Prime Minister. 

I do not think that military history will support this viciv. 

It is probable that after the experiences of the War our ideas of 
strategy ivill undergo considerable modification. 

The increased power conferred on the defence by modern 
n'capons and inventions postpones a decision for so great a length of 
time that war, in a far greater degree than formerly, affects the 
innate resources and the vital power of a nation. The immense size 
of modern annies and the extent of territory over which they fight 
brings of nece.ssity many different races and nationalities within 
the orbit of war influence. The submarine and the aeroplane bring 
new and untried factors into the problem. 

For all these reasons political considerations enter much more 
than formerly into the iDi'oblcms of strategy. Many of the older 
‘ rules of war ’ arc no longer applicable. 

The C.I.G.S. further draws attention to the danger of ' gambles ’ 
at this stage of the War, and he characterises as such the suggested 
operations in Syria. To my mind, the idea of staking the remainder 
of our resources on one desperate blow after another on the Western 
Front has become much moi'c of a ‘ gamble ’ than anything else tve 
have undertaken in the War. This method has been given a very 
long and patient trial under the most favourable conditions. It 
has entailed enormous loss and produced comparatively little result. 
We might be justified in tiying it further if we had an unlimited 
number of men, but we are not justified in risking in such a process 
and after such a long trial, the very limited balance of our resources. 
Such an attempt, after the experience we have gained, would be a 
‘ gamble ’ of the very worst kind." 

He has an interesting paragraph about the Nivcllc offensive and 
the deprecatory reference made by Sir William Robertson, to what 
he called "the Nivelle era and its consequences”; — 

“It is sought to depict the French attack of April in a very 
unfavourable light as compared with our otvn result at Ypres. Such 
a comparison is misleading. 

General Nivelle made as long, if not a longer, advance than we 
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have yet accomplished in the Ypres area. By his captui’c ol the 
Cheinin des Dames Ridge, the important I'aihvay communication 
betivcen Soissons and Rhcims was opened up and is now of the 
utmost value to the French. 

If General Nivclle can be accused of failure it could only be on 
the ground that he expressed himself too confidently as to what he 
could accomplish, and that he absolutely under-rated the enemy’s 
power of resistance. Have we not all been more or less guilty of 
such faults? 

After very severe fighting, which has lasted since 31st July, and 
very heavy losses, we arc not yet in complete possession of Passchen- 
daele Ridge, but only of its southern extremity. This ridge extends 
some miles north of Passchendaele. 

The further statement that ' we can beat the Germans every time 
we fight them and inflict heavier los!>es than we ourselves suffer,’ 
is, in my judgment, somewhat optimistic.” 

He points out that, although Sir William Robertson condemns the 
principle of “unity of Command” and “one front,” when the idea 
IS to centre them in the hands of a French or other general, it seems 
to be highly approved of if we can “ acquire it for ourselves.” 

He then makes some searching comments on the functions of the 
C.I.G.S.: — 

“ Far be it from me to say that the Field-Marshal is not justilied 
in feeling the utmost confidence in himself and his troops. But I 
think this most natural and commendable state of mind has some- 
iivhat warped his judgment in appreciating the situation on the 
Western Ih'ont. Confidence in themselves and their own troops, 
even though somc^vhat extravagant, is not to be deprecated in 
Commanders tvho are ever in close contact tvith their enemy. But 
when it is a question of directing a war tvliich is going on over half 
the world, offering for this reason, so many alternative possibilities, 
the conclusions aiTived at and the recommendations made by any 
individual Commander in the field, must be subjected to the crucial 
test of exhaustive examination by the General Staff. Their 
functions are to take a deliberate and dispassionate survey of the 
tvholc situation, to form their own estimate of the re.sults attained, 
to balance those results most carefully with the price paid for them 
in the shape of lo.sscs, expenditure of ammunition and wearing 
out of guns, and to keep ever in mind the limitation of the national 
resources in man-power and in every other respect. Finally, and 
above all, it is their duty to give completely independent advice to 
the Government. 

Every statement, every estimate and every forecast made by the 
Commander-in-Chief in France, should be put to the most crucial 
test. 

VOr.. rr — 
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After making a close examination of the papers submitted to me, 
I have, rightly or wrongly, formed the opinion that this has not 
been done. Statements from the front have not been sufficiently 
tested as to their accuracy, and have, to a great extent, formed the 
basis of the war plan and schemes which arc put forward for 
sanction by the War Cabinet.” 

He is careful to say that he does not wish anything in Jiis memor- 
andum to convey the impression that he under-estimated the 
splendid work done by the Army in France : — 

“ They have delivered tactical blows under which the enemy has 
reeled: but this magnificent performance has led to no strategic 
result, and our limited resources in man-power will not allow us to 
reach a strategic end by tactical slogging alone.” 

He comes to the conclusion that — 

*' our strength, so far as our own forces are concerned, is being 
gradually sapped by the enemy in indecisive attacks which attain 
inadequate results and entail undue loss. If such results can ever 
become possible, they can only be brought about by husbanding 
our strength and resources with the greatest care, by awaiting a 
much fuller development of the fighting forces of the United Slates, 
and by careful co-ordination of the strategic pos.sibilities and 
economising of I'esources of all the Allies on the Western Front. 
For these and other reasons mentioned before I do not think a 
purely military climax can be reached in 1918.” 

[This prediction tvas verified in the ultimate result. It was tiie 
Revolution behind the lines, attributable to the privations endured 
by the German population, coupled with the collapse of Germany’s 
Allies, that precipitated the end.] 

” It is ray fixed belief that sucli co-ordination and economy can 
only be obtained by establishing a common co-ordinating authority 
over the whole front from the Adriatic to the North Sea.” 

As to the idea of making Syria for a time the theatre of war, he would 
have favoured the project, had time allowed; — 

” Without under-estimating tlicse manifest drawbacks to making 
Syria for a time the main theatre of war, I would have favoured the 
project had time allowed. 

If plans had been considered and the necessary arrangements 
made some months ago, I believe this alternative would have been 
the light one to adopt, and that the coming of the spring might have 
fohnu us at peace with Turkey and Bulgaria.” 
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As to an attack on the Italian Fi'ont, that would depend on tlie co- 
operation of France and the whole-hearted co-operation of the Italian 
Government. His main conclusion is that there ought to be a Superioi 
Council of the Allies immediately set up: — 

“ I would therelorc empliasise the extreme desirability of 
establishing at once a Superior Council of the Allies. It is only such 
a body that can thoroughly examine a joint scheme of action in all 
its bearings. The weight and influence of such a Council must 
carry conviction to the minds of the several Allied Governments. 

. . . That the representatives of the Allied Powers .should meet 
together w'ithout delay to discuss the immediate formation and 
establishment of a Superior War Council. ... 1 think this bod)’ 
should be composed of the Prime Ministers or their selected repre- 
sentatives, and one or more Generals from each Allied country. 

That the Supreme Council at once proceed to appreciate the 
general situation and to formulate plans. 

1 quite realise the difliculty in including Russia in these artange- 
luents, but 1 do not regard her representation as absolutely 
essential." 

Sir Henry Wilson’s memoi’andum practically came to the same 
conclusion. He reviewed the military position from the standpoint 
of a confirmed Westerner: — 

“ If I may be allowed here to interpose a rcmaik about myself, 
it is to say that 1 have ahvays been (even years before the War broke 
out) and I shall always remain, an ardejit ‘Westerner,’ for the 
simple reason that it is along the West Front that tlie bulk of the 
forces of our principal enemy is disposed and the death grapple 
must always be wdth those foi'ces; but, on the other hand, 1 hold that 
this death grapple must be engaged in at the time and place and in 
the manner best suited to our ^use. 

It is no use throwing ‘ decisive numbers at the decisive time at 
the decisive place ’ at my head if the decisive numbers do not exist, 
if the decisive hour has not sti'uck or if tlie decisive place is ill-cho.sen. 

^Ve seem to be as confident of succc.ss when Russia and Roumania 
have collapsed and France is temporarily weakened as we were w'hen 
all these three countries were capable of heavy offensive actions. 

The German has done othenvise. 

Finding in the winter of 1914 and 1915 and during the course 
of 1915 that he could not gain a final decision in the West or in the 
East, he at once turned his attention , to other theatres and tried, 
sometimes successfully, sometimes unsuccessfully, for decisions in 
those theatres; tlms, he failed in Mesopotamia and again, in E^jpt, 
but he succeeded in the Balkans, in Roumania and now in Russia..; 
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His underlying tliougliL being that he would weaken his enemies 
in all theatres and strengthen himself not only in territory, in food, 
in raw material, etc., but also in morale, and put himself in the 
position to mass a much larger number of troops in the decisive 
theatre (i.e., in the West) ’when the time for (he death-grapple came. 

It is incontestable that the German position is better to-day with 
all the gains I have mentioned above (vis-a-vis terms of peace) than 
it would be had they not gained Turkey and Bulgaria as allies, had 
they not effectively occupied Roumania, Poland, and part of Russia; 
• had they in fact, during the last two years, restricted themselves to 
attempting a final decision, as we have done, in the main theatre, 
i.e., the West. 

I have made these comparisons of the application of a precept 
not in order to prove that the West is not the decisive front — 
because it is — but laecause it seems to me that the final decision can 
only be reached where decisive numbers are applied at the decisive 
place and at the decisive time, and the numbers and the place and 
the time are not yet, atid the Germans are trying their best that they 
never shall be. 

Curiously enough, our constant thought of a decision in the West 
— a frame of mind amounting almost to an obsession — has led us 
to consider only that part of the Western Front which is held by 
ourselves, and partly because of this and partly from other causes 
the tendency for the whole line from Nicupon to Trieste to be cut 
up into three sections— British, French, Italian — has become more 
and more accentuated. This is noticeable in Sir Douglas Haig's 
memorandum of bth October, 1917 and the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff’s memorandum of gth October, 1917, although the 
latter very wisely remarks that ‘ the British Army alone cannot win 
the War, Our Allies must be made to light.’ ” 

He then leads up to the same conclusion as Lord French : — 

“ The superior direction of this war, has, in my opinion, been 
gravely at fault from the very commencement — in fact, it is inside 
the truth to say that there has never been any superior direction 
at all. 

Up to the time when Marshal Joffre was I'cmovcd from the Chief 
Command of the French he tried, with poor results indeed, but still 
he tried, to assume and exercise a kind of benevolent control over 
all the Allies, but his position was not sufficiently exalted, his powers 
were not sufficiently great to admit of success. 

Since then we have tried many expedients but always with most 
disappointing, sometimes even with disastrous results. Wc have 
had frequent meetings of Ministers, constant conversations between 
Chiefs of Staff, deliberations of Commanders-in-Ghief, mass meet- 
ings of all these high officials in London, in Paris, in Rome. We 
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have tried the experiment of placing one Commander-in-Chier 
under the orders of another and all these endeavours have failed to 
attain any real concerted and co-ordinated clfort in diplomacy, in 
strategy, in fighting or in the production of ivar material. ... I do 
not wish to exaggerate, but human nature being what it is and our 
Commanders-in-Chief and Chiefs of Staff being tvhat they are — all 
men of strong and decided views, all men w'hose whole energies arc 
devoted to their otvii fronts, and their owni national concerns, wc get 
as a natural and inevitable result a war conducted not as a tvholc, 
but as a war on sections of the whole, i.e., a war on the British Front, 
a war on the French Front, a war on the Italian Front; and the 
stronger and the better the various Chiefs, the more isolated and 
detached the plans. 

It seems to me that all this confusion, overlapping and loss of 
collective effort are due to the same causes which throughout the 
whole war have led to a narrow vision, and too limited outlook over 
the whole colossal struggle; and the better the sectional 
Commandcrs-in-Chief arc, the more loyal and responsive the Chiefs 
of the Home Staffs, the more we see the whole of the national effort 
restricted to the national fronts. 

The net result seems to me to be that we take short views instead 
of long views, wc look for decisions to-day instead of laying out plan.s 
for to-morrow, and as a sequence we have constant change of plans, 
with growing and increasing irritation and inefficiency. 

This is the picture that I see and that I have seen for a long 
time. 

What can be done to remedy a slate of affairs which is 
undoubtedly prolonging the War to an unnecessary, even to a 
dangerous extent? 

The answer to this question lies in tlie establishment of an intelli- 
gent, effective and potverful superior direction. And by this I 
mean a small War Cabinet of the Allies so well-informed, and above 
all, entrusted with such power that its opinion on all the larger 
issues of the War will caiTy the weight of conviction and be accepted 
by eacli of the Allies a.s final. There is no question here of over- 
ruling the Home Cabinet, since the Supreme War Cabinet, or 
Superior Direction, as I have called it, will represent the Home 
Caijinets, nor is there the least danger of any interference with the 
soldiers in the field,, since the Chiefs of Staff in each country will 
remain as to-day. 

Such a Body will be above all Sectional Fronts, it would, view 
the War as a whole, it would treat tlie line of battle from Nieuport 
to Mesopotamia as one line, and it would allot to each of the Allies 
tine part which it would play. Perhaps 1 can make myself cleaver 
if I take one or two concrete instances. 

Such a Superior Direction would, two years or a year ago, jhaye 
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come to the conclusion as to whether we should have sought lor a 
linal decision then, on the Western Front, or whether the time for 
such an attempt should be postponed until a favourable decision 
had been reached in some of the minor theatres, thus enabling a 
larger force to be concentrated at a later date for the death-grapple 
in the West. 

Such a Superior Direction would now lay out the broad line o£ 
action for the next 13 or 34 months. It would show ivhcn and under 
what conditions and in which part of the main theatre the final 
decision should be attempted and reached. 

This done, it would be in a position to settle the pending and 
vexed question of our taking over more line from the French — a 
question impossible to solve to the .satisfaction of both parties if no 
plans for the future have been agreed to, but quite easy to solve 
when the broad lines of next year’s campaign have been arranged. 
It would lay out the broad policy for our joint aeroplane campaign 
of the future, and ivould adjust construction to obtain the end in 
view, allotting to each Ally the task for the future. 

In short, such a Superior Direction would take over the Superior 
Direction of the War — a thing which has not yet been done, and 
for the lack of which we have suffered so grievously in the past and 
without w'hich wc shall, as certainly, suffer even more in the future. 

The strain of this war increases day by day, and as the strain 
increases, so any mistakes that are made become increasingly 
dangerouj}, and the tendency for each of the Allies to fight for its 
oivn hand becomes more and more marked. I sec no other way of 
drawing the Allies together and of keeping them together, of 
gradually enlarging the outlook and of showing the crying necessity 
for long views instead of short views, except by the creation of such 
a body. I see no other way by wliich a real plan of campaign for the 
future can be drawn up. Such a plan of campaign must be based 
on all the factors which go to make up this gigantic war. The 
greater part of these arc unknown and necessarily and rightly 
unknown, to the Gommanders-in-Chief in the field who, up till now, 
have dictated the strategy of the campaign, each on his own front. 

Without such a body the tendency for the Allies will be to con- 
centrate each on his own front, each on his own production, each 
on his own war, each thus drifting further and further from his 
neighbour, while all the time the enemy, under one governing 
authority, will be able to concentrate and to defeat each of the local 
efforts. 

Wc (the Allie.s) hold all the cards in our hands — ^men, munitions, 
, guns, aeroplanes, food, money and the High Seas — there remains 
. only the question of how to play them and when to play them, and 
my absolute conviction is that there is no other way than by the 
efeation of a Superior Direction.” 
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On finding that my views as to an Inter-Allied War Council -were 
supported so unreservedly by two of the ablest Generals in the British 
Army, I proceeded to sound French Ministers on the point. I had 
several conferences on the theme of a United War Direction with M. 
Painlev^, the French Minister of War, to whom the same idea had 
occurred. On 30th October, I wrote him as follows: — 

“ Dear M. Painlevfi, 

I have been discu.ssing with my colleagues for some time pa.st 
the future strategy of the War. I have come to certain provisional 
conclusions ■which I am anxious to communicate to you without 
delay. I am. therefore, sending you this letter in the hope that 
after you have had time to consider it, we may be able to discuss 
together the matters to which it refers. 

The hard fact which stares us in the face to-day is that at the 
end of three years’ strenuous war and after the utmost exertions 
on the part of the Allies, the German Government is still militarily 
triumphant. Despite all the battles won by the Allies this year-^ 
and these victories are undoubtedly brilliant — and the perfection 
of the equipment and training which the French and British 
Armies have reached and their valour in the field, the Germans 
have been able to end the year, not only with a military and naval 
success against Russia, but with a strategic victory of considerable 
magnitude over the Italians, a victory which has compelled us to 
send strong reinforcements to their assistance, and which may 
profoundly alter the face of the War. 

Even without this final disaster the campaign of 1917 would 
unquestionably have been a bitter disappointment to the Allies. 
At the outset they were confident that, as the result of a great con- 
verging movement directed against Germany, they would make a 
decisive impression upon the military position of the enemy 
alliance, if they did not overthrow its military organisation 
altogether. The failure to do so, has, of course, been mainly due 
to the collapse of the Russian Armies. It is also true that, as the 
result of the shortage of food and other essential supplies the 
longing for peace among the peoples of the Central Empires has 
reached an intensity which threatens the disintegration of the 
whole combination. None the less, I am convinced from my 
experience of the last three years that the fact that the result of 
the third year’s war is a definite military success for Germany and 
a definite military reverse for the Allies is in great measure also 
due to defects in their mutual arrangements for conducting the 
War. 

As, compared with the enemy, the fundamental weakness of 
the Allies is that the direction of their military operations lacks 
real .unity. At a very early stage of the War Germany established, 
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a practically despotic dominion over all her allies. She not only 
reorganised their armies and assumed direction o£ the military 
strategy, but she took control also over their economic resources so 
that the Central Empires and Turkey are to-day, to all intents and 
purposes, a military Empire with one command and one front. 
The Allies, on the other hand, have never followed suit. The 
direction of the War on their side has remained in the hands of 
four separate Governments and four separate General Staffs, each 
of tvhit'h is pos.sessed of complete knotvledgc only of its own front 
and its own national resources, and which draws up a plan of 
campaign which is designed to produce results mainly on its own 
section of front. Attempts have been made to remedy the defects 
of this system by means of Inter-Allied Conferences, which have 
lately been of increased frequency. But up to the present these 
conferences have never been fully representative, and at best htivc 
done little more than attempt to .synchronise what are in reality 
four separate plans of campaign. T.'herc has never been an Allied 
body which had the knowledge of the resources of all the Allies, 
which could prepare a single co-ordinated plan for utilising those 
resources in the most decisive manner, taking into account the 
political, economic, and diplomatic as well as the military tveak- 
ncsses of the Central Powers. 

The crushing of Serbia and the opening of the road to the East 
in 1915, the total defeat of Roumama in 1916, atid now the break- 
through in Italy in 1917, may be largely, although not entirely, 
traced to the attempt to conduct the Wav in a series of water-tight 
compartments. It is very remarkable that each winter the Central 
Powers have been able to make a crushing attack on the weakest 
member of the Entente tvith complete success while no adequate 
counter-preparation has been made by the Allies to meet the 
danger, and that during these .same winters no corresponding 
serious efforts have been made by the Allies to weaken Germany 
by concentrating against her weaker Allies and so destroying the 
props upon which her po-wer depends. These results, which mean 
that the enemy has steadily deprived us of the preponderance of 
men and resources we would otherwise have possessed, while com- 
pelling us to squander our resources all over tlic globe without 
achieving decisive results anywhere, would probably never have 
happened, had there been any such unity of direction on the Allied 
side as exists in the case of the Germanic Alliance, If we arc to 
win the War, it will only be because the Allied nations are willing 
to subordinate everything else to the supreme purpo.se of bringing 
to bear upon the Central Empires in the most effective manner 
possible, the maximum pressure military, economic, and political 
which the Allies can command. 

There is, 1 am sure, only one way in which this can be done, and 
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that is by creating a joint council — a kind o£ Inter- Allied General 
Staff — to work out the plans and watch continuously the course of 
events, for the Allies as a whole. This council tvould not, of course, 
supersede the several Governments. It would simply be advisory 
to them, the final decisions, and the orders necessary to give effect 
to them, being given by the Governments concerned. But it 
would be a council possessed of full knotvledge of the resources of 
all the Allies, not only in men and munitions, but in shipping, rail- 
way material and so forth, which would act as a kind or General 
Staff to the Alliance to advise as to the best methods of ivinning 
the War, looking at the fronts and the resources available as a 
whole. Its composition might be settled later. But provisionally 
I would suggest that it should consist of one, or perhaps tw’o, 
political representatives of first-rate authority from each of the 
Allies, with a military staff of its own and possibly naval an<l 
economic staffs as well. The military representatives would remain 
in continuous session at tvhatever place was chosen as the scene of 
the Council’s labours and could therefore not be the same people 
as the chiefs of the several national General Staffs, though they 
would have to be in closest touch with them. It would also be the 
.same with the naval and economic staffs if it were found necessary 
to attach them also. 

This brings me to the second point. I do not think it is 
po.ssible to decide about the taking over of more line by (lie 
British without regard to the plan of campaign for next year. The 
question of who is to hold the line during the winter is inseparable 
from that of the character and extent of the offensive next year 
and the respective parts to be played by the various allies in that 
offensive, because the Armies which arc to take the offensive must 
spend the winter in hard training. This is exactly the sort of 
question which would be referred to the Allied Council. I there- 
fore consider that it is of the utrao.st urgency that a decision shouUl 
be come to about the Council without delay, and if the proposal 
is approved that it should be constituted as soon as possible. 

I ivould, therefore, be gi-eatly obliged, if you would let me know 
at your early convenience 'whether the French Government would 
support this idea and co-operate with as in giving effect to it. 

Ever sincerely, 

D. Lloyd George/' 

M. PainlcviS came over to London to discuss the proposal set forth 
in that letter. On and November, I reported to the Cabinet that I 
had seen him and that the French Government accepted the scheme 
for the establishment of a Supreme Inter-Allied Council and 
Permanent Advisory General Staff. Gctrcral P6tain, whom I had also 
seen, cordially approved the scheme, and had expressed the opinion 
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that, in of the %'cry serious position on the Italian Front, the 
new organisation shoitld set to work ns soon as possible. 

After some discussion, the War Cabinet decided: — 

(a) To accept in principle the proposal for the cstabli.shment 
of a Supreme Inter-Allied Council consistittg of the Prime Minister 
and one other Minister, tv'ho would meet at frequent internals 
together tvith a Permanent Inter-Allied Advisory General Staff 
composed of one General Ofliccr from each of the principal Allies. 

(b) That Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Wilson should be 
appointed the British General on the Inter-Allied Advisory 
General Staff, and that it should be a recommendation to the 
Secretary o£ State lor War that the appointment should carry with 
it the temporary rank of General. The Secretary of State for War 
expressed his approval of General Wilson’s appointment. 

(c) That the Secretary should fonnally communicate the two 
above decisions to the Secretary of State lor War, who would notify 
his appointment to Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Wilson and 
arrange details as to his pay and stall'. 

(d) That no announcenretu in regard to the Supreme Inter- 
Allied Council and General Staff, or in regard to General Wilson’s 
appointment, .should be made until the attitude of the Italian 
Government torvards the scheme had been ascertained. 

(c) That the Secretary of State for Foreign Afl'airs should 
iclcgTaph to the Italian Government the general lines of the 
scheme. 

At the same mcetiirg it was decided that owing to the gravity of 
the position on the Italian Front, arising out of the Caporetto 
di.saster, I should at once leave for Italy to confer with the Italian 
Government. I communicated my intention to M. Painlcvd and 
.suggested that wc should settle the draft of our plan for a Supreme 
Inter-Allied Council at Paris on our way to Italy, and take immediate 
steps to set it up. I sent on to him the draft we had prepared in order 
to give him time to study it carefully, and he replied tc me as 
Follows: — 


“ Paris, 

4 th November, 1917. 

Dear Prime Minister, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of gotli 
October, which I have passed on to the French Whir Committee, 
who are in full agreement with its leading ideas. 

The ideas are furthermore in complete accord svitli those which, 
on, behalf of the War Committee, M. Franklin Bouillon and myself 
had 'the honour of expounding to you at oUr interviews of 
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gth-isth October. For a long time past the French Government ant! 
Parliament have been pressing for such a co-ordination to be 
established between the Allies. To bring about the collaboration 
and intet'-locking oE the Allied War Committees, ^ve proposed to 
you in particular, in our conversations at the beginning of October, 
that each War Committee should delegate in a permanent manner 
two of its members, to take part in the work of War Committees 
of the other countries. To this conception would naturally be 
attached the creation of an Inter-Allied General Staff. 

Thus the proposals ^vhich you are so good as to lay before us 
fit in perfectly with those which we were commissionecl to present 
to you. The events on the Italian Front can only make their 
realisation more desirable and more urgent. At the same time, the 
scheme which accompanies your letter, and defines the future 
supreme war council, seems to us to call for certain modifications, 
which will not in any way alter its spirit, but will define certain 
details in such a way as to avoid any mi.sunderstandings in the 
future. 

I have accordingly the honour to enclose you herewith the 
modified scheme, with the certainty that we shall without difficulty 
reach a mutual understanding upon an authoritative text which 
will express our common ideas. 

Begging you to be assured, Mr. Prime Minister, of my high 
regard, and of my feelings of cordial devotion. , 

Paul Painleve." 

At the Rapallo Conference the final draft for the constitution of 
a Supreme Inter-Allied War Council was settled and agreed to as 
follows : — 

“ 1 . The representatives of the British, French and Italian 
Governments assembled at Rapallo on the 7th November, 1917, 
have agreed on the scheme for the organisation of a Supreme War 
Council with a Permanent Military Representative from each 
Power, contained in the following paragraph. 

Scheme of Organisation of a Supreme 
War Council 

11 . (1) With a view to the better co-ordination of military 
action on the Western Front a Supreme War Council is a'eated, 
composed of the Prime Minister and a Member of the Government 
of each of the Great Powers whose ai'mies are fighting on that front. 
The extension of the scope of the Council to other fronts is reser\'ed 
for discussion with the other Great Powers. 

(sr) The Supreme War Council has for its mission to watch over 
the general conduct of the War. It prepares reconimendaticps 
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for the decision of the Goveniments, and keeps itself informed of 
their execution and reports thereon to the respective Governments. 

(3) The General Staffs and Military Commands of the Armies 
of each Power charged rvith the conduct of military operations 
remain responsible to their respective Governments. 

(4) The general war plans drawn up by the competent Military 
Authorities are submitted to the Supreme War Council, which 
under the high authority of the Governments, ensures their con- 
cordance, and submits, if need be, any necessary changes. 

(5) Each Pmver delegates to the Supreme War Council one 
Permanent Military Representative whose exclusive function is to 
act as technical adviser to the Council. 

(6) The Military Reprc.sentatives receive from the Government 
and the competent Military Authorities of their country all the 
proposals, information and documents relating to the conduct of 
the War. 

(y) The Military Representatives watch clay by day the situa- 
tion of the forces, and of the means of all kittds of which the Allied 
Armies and the enemy armies dispo.se. 

(8) The Supreme War Coimcil meets normally at Versailles, 
where the Permanent Militaiy Rcprc.seniaiives and their Staffs are 
established. They may meet at other places as may be agreed 
upon, according to circumstances. The meetings of the Supreme 
War Council will take phicc at least once a month. 

III. The Permanent Militai'y Representatives will be as 
follows: — 

For France General Foch. 

„ Great Britain General Wilson. 

„ Italy General Caclorna 

Rapallo, 7 th November, 1917.” 

The only difficulty or disagreement that occurred in the course of 
the discussion arose as to ivhich ■would be the most suitable place for 
the establishment of the Council. The French representatives were 
anxious it should be Paris. I tvas very insistent that it .should be 
located somewhere outside in order that it should not only be entirely 
independent of the French Government, but that the fact of its 
independence should thereby be emphasised. At last M. Painlev^ 
agreed to Versailles. 

The question of an Inter-Allied Naval Council was left to be 
determined later on. 

Sir William Robertson ostentatiously declined to attend the dis- 
cussions on the Supreme Council. His general sulkiness was apparent 
to all. He left the room with a flaunting stride, the moment the idea 
of a Supreme Inter-Allied Council was mentioned, just stopping on 
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the way for an instant to instruct Sir Maurice Hankey to make a note 
of the fact that he was not present during the discussions. He wished 
Sir Maurice to send for him when the Conference passed on to other 
subjects. He said: ‘‘ I wash my hands of this business.” His whole 
attitude during the Rapallo Conference was sullen and unhelpful, 
and it was ominous of acute trouble to come in our future relations. 
He meant to fight the Inter-Allied Council. 

The first question referred to the new Council was the situation 
on the Italian Front. It was directed to report immediately on the 
position: — 

“ In consultation with the Italian General Headquarters they 
should examine into the present state of affairs, and, on a genera! 
review of the military situation in all t[ieatre.s, should advise as to 
the amount and nature of assistance to be given by the British and 
French Governments, and as to the manner in which it should be 
applied. 

The Italian Government undertakes to instruct the Italian 
Supreme Command to give every facility to the Permanent 
Military Representatives both in regard to documentary informa- 
tion and movements in the zone of operations." 

The Military Members of the Inter-Allied Council proceeded 
immediately to the Italian Front to examine the position. 1 
accompanied them as far as Peschiera on my visit to meet the King 
of Italy. This meeting I have already described. Robertson returned 
to England to reorganise his broken front. The articles and para- 
graphs which appeared in the anti-Govemment Press soon after his 
arrival showed that the preliminary bombardment had commenced, 
and I knew the parliamentary attack would follo'iv. It would be a 
formidable offensive. Mr, Asquith was to lead the assault in person. 
He had a large personal following amongst the Liberals. He could 
also count on the Irish and the pacifist section of the Labour Party. 
A number of influential Conseiwatives were disposed to back up 
military authority against civilian criticism. It was a powerful if 
ill-assorted confederacy. If the Staff could rally a sufficient number 
of these Conservatives in support, the Government might very well 
be beaten. For that I was quite prepared.' I preferred this rather 
than remaining responsible any longer for a military policy that was 
dissipating the strength of our fine Ariny in carrying out the fatuous 
and wastCTul schemes of purblind and obdurate sectionalism. Our 
greatest peril, the submarine attacks, was in a fair way to being 
overcome. Our food supply was assured for another year. We hail 
gone through most of the period of waiting for the Americans, in 
spite of Russian defection, without being overwhelmed. As a free 
lance I would be able to talk more freely about the military leader- 
ship and tlius rouse public opinion to correct its shortcomings. , I 
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knew the soldiers in the field were not behind the Stall's and would 
he only too glad to find someone giving cxijression to their dissatis- 
laciion. 1 thereroie made up niy mind to take up the challenge ot 
the Wav Office junta and its friends. 

It was arranged that the setting up of the Council should be 
announced by M. Painlcve at a luncheon in Paris, to which all the 
Deputies and Senators should be invited. At that function 1 delivered 
a speech in which 1 exjdained the reason for taking this step. In the 
course of my speech 1 placed before the distinguished assembly of 
French politicians and publicists a candid survey of the military 
position as it appeared to me. I jjointed out that we had failed up 
to that date to make the best of the advantages tve possessed by sea 
and land, that the fault had not been with the armies: it had been 
entirely due to the absence of real unity in the -war direction of the 
Allied countries. From there I proceeded : — 

'■ As my colleagues here know very well, there have been many 
aiienipls made to achieve strategic unity. Conferences have been 
annually held to concert united action for the camjiaign of the 
coming year. Great Generals came from many lands to Paris with 
carefully and skilfully prepared plans for their own fronts. In the 
absence of a genuine Inter-AlUed Council of men responsible as 
• much for one part of the battlefield a.s for another there was a 
sensitiveness, a delicacy about even tendering advice, letting alone 
support for any sector other than that for which the Generals were 
themselves directly responsible. But there had to be an appear- 
ance of a strategic whole, so they all sat at the same table and 
metaphorically, took tlircad and needle, sewed these plans together, 
and produced them to a sub.sequent civilian conference as one great 
strategic piece; and it was solemnly proclaimed to the world the 
following luoniiug tliat the unity of the Allies was complete. 

That unity, in so far as stratqgy went, was pure make-believet 
and make-believe may live through a generation of peace — ^it 
cannot survive a week of war. It tvas a collection of completely 
independent scl let ncs pieced together. Stitching is not strategy. So 
it came to pa.ss that when tliesc plans were worked out in the 
teixible realities of war, the stitches came out and disintegration 
was complete. 

I know the answer that is given to an appeal for unity of control. 
It is that Germany arid Austria arc acting on interior lines, whereas 
we are on external lines. That is no ansiver. That fact simply 
affords an additional ai’gumcnt for unification of effort in order to 
overcome the natural advantages possessed by the foe. 

You have only to summarise events to realise how many of tire 
failures from which we have suffered are attributable to this one 
fundamental defect in tire Allied war organisation. . . /’ 
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I then summarised the successes which Germany had achieved 
owing entirely to the fact that we had not realised tlic importance of 
treating the whole front as one and indivisible. As to the Italian 
disaster, I said it Avas no use minimising its extent. If %ve did, then we 
would never take adequate steps to repair it : — 

“ When we advance a kilometre into the enemy’s lines, snatch 
a small shattered village out of his cruel grip, capture a few 
hundred of his soldiers, we shout with unfeigned joy. And rightly 
so, for it is the symbol of our superiority over a boastful foe and a 
sure guarantee that in the end we can and .shall win. 

But what if tve had advanced 50 kilometres beyond his lines and 
made 500,000 of his soldiers prisoners and taken 5,500 of his best 
guns, with enormous quantities of ammunition and stores?* 

What print would we have for our headlines? Have you any 
idea how long it would take the arsenals of France and Great 
Britain to manufacture 5,500 guns? . . .” 

I told them that I believed we had at last learnt the lesson of the 
essential unity of all the Allied fronts. If I was right in my con- 
jecture, the new Supreme Council would be given real power and 
the efforts of the Allies would be co-ordinated and victory would 
await valour. We .should then live to bless even the Italian disaster, 
for withovit it I did not believe it would have been possible to secure 
real unity. I then read a very remarkable message from Washington, 
which had appeared in the Times, and said that shrewd men in 
America, calmly observing the course of events from a distance of 
thousands of miles, had come to conclusions which we would have 
done well to make ours years ago. The message ran : — 

" It is reali.sed here that delicate questions of prestige exist 
between the great European nations engaged in the War, and that 
, this militates against quick decisions and effective action when 
these are most needed. It is believed by some of President Wilson’s 
closest advisers that Germany owes much of her success in this war 
to her unity of control, which permits the full direction of all 
Teutonic efforts from Berlin. Indeed, it is felt here that unless the 
Allies can achieve a degree of co-ordination equal to that which has 
enabled Germany to score her striking, though perhaps ineffectual 
successes, she will be able to hold out far longer than otherwise 
would have been believed possible. American military experts 
believe that if the Allied help rushed to General Cadoma’s 
assistance to stem the tide of invasion bad been thrown into the 
balance when Italy’s forces were within 40 miles of Laibach, the 
Allies would have been able to force the road to Viehna. Victory 
at Laibach would have spelled a new Austerliti. and the magnitude 

■ understated the total losses of Caporetto. 
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of the prize almost within its grasp is believeci here to have justified 
General Cadorna in taking the risk of advancing his centre too far 
and temporarily weakening his left flank. The lack of co- 
operation between France, Great Britain, and Italy is blamed here 
for the disaster which ensued, and which it is believed would not 
liave occurred if one supreme military authority had directed the 
combined operations of the Allies rvitli the sole aim of victory 
ivithout I'egard to any other considerations.” I continued : — 

” You may .say the American estimate of the possibilities of the 
Italian Front for the Allies is too favourable. Why? It is not for 
me to express an opinion. I am but a civilian; but I am entitled 
to point out that the Austrian Army is certainly not better than 
the Italian. On the contrary. whene\’cr there rvas a straight fight 
between the Italians and the Austrians, the fonner invariably won. 
/knd the Germans are certainly no better than the British and the 
French troops. IVflien there has been a straight light between them 
wc have invariably defeated their best and most vaunted regiments. 
And as for the diHiculties of getting there, what wc have already 
accomplished in the course of the last few dtiys is the best answer 
to that.” 

It might be said that the Americans at that distance from the battle 
area \vcrc not competent lo form an opinion on the military 250ssi- 
bilities. On the other hand, there lies much truth in the saying that 
outsiders see most of the game, and they certainly could judge it 
more calmly and impartially. 

I said that national and {>rofc.ssional traditions, ijrcstigc and 
susceptibilities had hitherto all conspired to I’cndcr nugiilory our best 
resolutions, but now wc had set ujj this Council our business was to 
see that " the unity it repi‘c.scnis is a fact and not a fraud." I 
apologised for having spoken ivith jjcrhaps brutal frankness at the 
risk of much miscenccfition here and clscivliei'c, and risk {jcrhaps of 
giving temporary encouragement to the foe. 

" Wc .shall win, but 1 want to win as .soon as 2 )o.ssiblc. I want 
to win with as little sacrifice as possible. I 'ivaiit as many as i^ossiblc 
of that splendid young manhood which has helped to ivin victory 
to live through to enjoy its fruits. 

Unity — not .sham unity, but real unity — is the only sure jjath- 
way to victory. The magnitude of tlie sacrifices made by the 
Ijeople of all the Allied countries ought to impel us to suppress 
all minor apj^eals in order to attain the common jnirpose of all 
this sacrifice. All personal, all sectional, con.sidcra Lions should be 
relentlessly suppressed. This is one of the greatest hours in the 
history of mankind. Let us not dishonour greatness with 
pettiness. ..." 
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When I returned to England there were a gi'cat many signs of 
arranged and co-ordinated criticism and I think I can say intrigue, 
against the new move. Papers which had hitherto received their 
inspiration from the War Office were particularly hostile. For 
instance, one paper had an article headed “ Hands off the Army.” 
The Times was chilly. Mr. Asquith sympathised with the criticism 
and was prepared to make himself the spokesman of the General 
Staff. On the day I returned, he asked a question in Parliament 
ivhich clearly indicated the attitude he had assumed. One paragraph 
out of that question will illustrate what I mean; — 

“ Whether it is proposed that the Council i.s, if so advised by its 
Staff, to have power to interfere with or ovendde the opinion on 
matters of strategy of the General Staff at home, and of the 
Commanders-in-Chief in the field.” 

My answer gave the view of the British, French, and Italian 
Governments as to the general nature of the functions tvhich we pro- 
posed that the Inter-Allied Council should discharge. I quoted the 
terms of the Rapallo agreement, the text of ivhich I have given 
already. I proceeded : — 

“ From the foregoing it will be clear that the Council will have 
no executive power, and that the final decisions in matters of 
strategy and as to the distribution and movements of the various 
armies in the field ■will rest with the several Governments of the 
Allies. There will be, therefore, no Operations Department 
attached to the Council. The Permanent Military Rcpre.senta- 
tives will dci'ivc from the existing Intelligence Departments of the 
Allies all the information neccs.sary in order to enable them to 
submit advice to the Supreme Allied Council. The object of the 
Allies has been to set up a central body charged with the duty of 
continuously surveying the field of operations as a whole and, by 
the light of information derived from all fronts and from all 
Governments and Staffs, of co-ordinating the plans prepared by 
the different General Staffs, and, if necessary, or making proposals 
of their oivn for the better conduct of the War. Should the House 
desire an opportunity of discussing this important subject and my 
Paris speech, the Government would propose to set aside Monday 
next for the purpose." 

A debate was arranged to take place in the House of Commons on 
igth November. On the day the discussion took place. President 
Wilson issued a message indicating that he was in complete accord 
with the action taken by the Allied Governments, and that he was 
prepared not merely to associate himself with tlie Council but tq 
take an official part in its, deliberations : — 
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“ Colonel HousCj Head of the American Mission and Special 
Repi'escntati\'e of President Wilson in Europe, has received a cable 
from the President statiiig emphatically that the Government of 
the United States considers that unity of plan and control between 
all the Allies and the United States is essential in order to achieve 
a just and permanent peace. 

The President emphasises the fact that this unity must be 
accomplished if the great resources of the United States are to be 
used to the best advantage, and he requests Colonel House to con- 
fer with the heads of the Allied Governments with a view to 
achieving the closest possible co-operation. 

President Wilson has asked Colonel House to attend the first 
meeting of the Supreme War Council with General Bliss, Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, as the Military Adviser. It is 
hoped that the meeting will fake place in Paris before the end of 
this month.” 

In the debate Mr. A.squith was critical, hut not as censorious as 
those who supplied his brief would have wished. He defended the 
action of the High Commands over Serbia, Roumania and Russia by 
saying:— i- 

“ The experts may have been wrong. I do not claim any infal- 
libility for them. I myself think they were right. That is a point 
that only history can decide." 

As far as Serbia was concerned, the best answer to this defence of 
the military leaders and the head of the Government of that day was 
given by Mr. Noel-Buxton (now Lord Nocl-Buxton) later in the 
debate. Mr. Buxton was the greatest authority on the Balkans in the 
House of Commons. He gave illustrations from his own knowledge 
of the fatal delays of 1915 in dealing with the Balkan situation, owing 
to the lack of co-ordination amongst the Allies. 

His view was that had the Inter-Allied Council been in existence at 
that date, these delays would not have arisen and he expressed the 
opinion that: — 

“ There cannot be the slightest doubt that if by hook or crook, 
co-ordination could have been brought about as early as that in the 
War, the whole situation would have been different and obviously 
the War would haye been over long ago." 

Mr. Asquith dwelt at length on the absence of naval representation 
on the new Council. I replied that provision had already been made 
for a permanent naval representative to keep the military adAisers at 
Versailles informed on all naval questions which bore on their tasks. 
1 also indicated that we were considering setting up another Inter- 
Allied Council to co-ordinate naval strategy. That was done a few 
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weeks later. Mr. Asquith deprecated strongly the idea of unity ol 
command. I agreed with him to the extent of saying (hat the appoint 
ment of a Generalissimo of the whole of the forces of the Allies was 
impracticable. 

There was an underlying su^cstion of interference by the 
Government with the soldiers in the discharge of their functions. 
Mr, A.squith hinted at it. The War Office Press accu.sctl ns openly 
of meddling. I dealt with this accusation by saying: — 

“. . . I will lay down two propositions, and I defy any man to 
challenge them. The first is this: No soldiers in any war have had 
their strategical dispositions less interfered with by politicians. 
There has not been a single battalion, or a single gun moved this 
year except with the advice of the General Staff — not one. There 
has not been a single attack by British troops ordered in any part of 
the battlefield except on the advice of the General Staff — not one. 
There has not been a single attack not ordered. The whole 
campaign of the year has been the result of the advice of soldiers. 
Never in the whole history of war in this country have soldiers 
got more consistent and more .substantial backing from politicians 
than they have had this year. What do I mean by ‘backing’? 
I do not mean ‘ backing ’ in speeches. I mean backing in guns, 
backing in ammunition, backing in transport, shipping, railways, 
supplies and men. Speeches are no svibstitute for shells. 

I have only twice during this war acted against the advice of 
soldiers. The first occasion was with the gun programme. I laid 
down a programme which was in advance of the advice of soldiers 
and against it. They thought that I was manufacturing too many 
and was extravagant. They thought that they would not be 
necessary, and that they could not man them. I took a different 
view, and there is not a soldier to-day who ’tvill not say that I was 
right. I was told that I was nxad. That, I think, was the word 
used. There were the same attacks in the Press. What was the 
second occa.sion? The second case where I pressed my advice on 
soldiers against their will tvas in the appointment of a civilian to 
reorganise the railways behind the lines — ^my right honourable 
friend (Sir Eric Geddes) — and I am proud to have done it. . . ." 

Mr. Asquith’s supporters in the debate made clear the source of 
their inspiration. The gravamen of their charge was that the new 
Council was intended to supersede Sir William Robertson and they 
urged that he should be our principal military representative at 
Versailles. I could not have assented to tliat proposition without 
stultifying the whole aim and purpose of the scheme. He would have 
obstructed and thwarted at every turn. Independent examination 
of strategy on the basis of a united front would have been a farce had 
he been the chief military representative of the British Governmeijib, 
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Mr. Asquitli was very insistent that in his clay iJie Inter-Allied 
Conferences supplemented by liaison oflicers secured tlie necessary 
co-ordination of policy and strategy between the Allies. To this 
claim I answered : — 

" The present system i.s a .sporadic one, where you have meetings 
perhaps once every three or four months, barely that — there is only 
one meeting a year between the ivholc of the stall's; that has been 
the rule — for the purpose of settling the strategy of the Allies over 
the whole of the battle front, tvhich extends over thousands and 
thousands of miles of front, with millions of men in embattled 
array upon those fronts. A single day, 110111 perhajis a morning 
added 1 No generals, hoivever great their intuition, no generals, 
whatever their genius, could settle the strategy of a year ivith a 
sitting which will only last over live or six hours. Utterly 
impossible! Therefore, it is an essential part of the scheme that 
this body should be permanent, that they should sit together day 
by day, with all the information derived from every front before 
them, with a view to co-ordinating tlic plans of the General Staffs 
over all the fronts.” 

As an attack on the Government, the debate was an utter failure. 
Mr. Pringle, who always prepaixd and organised these raids against 
the Government, in the course of his speech disclosed its main 
object. It w'as to bring about the fall -of the Government.*’ This was 
to be done by rallying the friends of Sir 'William Robert,son from 
ci'er)f quarter. Had it succeeded, the ivar direction would have 
pa.ssed entirely into his hands. Whoever ivould be nominal Prime 
Minister, the C.I.G.S. would be a military dictator. The extent of the 
failure of this parliamentary manccuvre was revealed by the change 
in the attitude of the Times. Before the debate its tone was hostile. 
It now said: — 

” The Prime Minister achieved a great personal triumph yester- 
day. ... He completely vindicated to the satisfaction of a 
, crowded and excited House the essential soundness in its broad 
principles of the .scheme he has devised and championed for the 
closer union of the Allies, and therefore for the better conduct of 
the War. Mr. Asquith, who opened the debate, carefully 
marshalled the familiar objections to the Rapallo plan and the 
obvious criticisms upon the Paris speech. But his reasoning was 
confined to secondary points. He never for a moment grappled 
with its leading features or ventured to contest the principles on 
which it rests. . . 

* Mr. Pringlo also in the courso ol this speech predicted that 1 siiould be making 
an exactly similar speech la months from that date. The armistice was signed a 
week bemre the term of the prophecy bad expired. 
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Now that the organised attack on the project for an Inter-Allied 
War Council had thus conspicuously collapsed, the path was clear Cor 
the setting up of the netv Machinery. 

Why did the Government concentrate on Unity of Strategy rather 
than on Unity of Command? 

Unity of Command had already been attempted in this year’s 
campaign on the Western Front. In the spring offensive the com- 
bined French and British attack had been placed under the general 
control of General Nivclle. In the Flanders offensive the French 
contingent was under the direction of Sir Douglas Haig. In neither 
operation did the arrangement work satisfactorily. In the first the 
explanation is largely personal. The two commanders did not hit it 
off — consequent lack of zeal on one side and of tact on the other led 
to misunderstandings, aitd misunderstanding’s to delays, where 
rapidity of action was of the essence of the strategy. Whatever the 
reasons might be, in neither offensive was there any unity or agree- 
ment on policy. The result was that, although there was apparent 
co-operation, it was not real and whole-hearted in either case. Thus 
Unity of Command was for the time being discredited by the failure 
of the tw’o experiments made in 1917 — one with a French General- 
issimo and the other with a British. They failed, partly because there 
was no joint Staff to work out the basis of united action. 

The first step in the attainment of Unity of Commandment was 
to .secure real agreement on strategy and to have an Inter-Allied Staff 
directly responsible to the Commandcr-in-Chief, which would not be 
thwarted by the Staffs attached to and dependent upon the ideas of 
the Commandcr-in-Chie£ of each national army. 

A genuine Unity of Command was ultimately evolved out of this 
move. Even then, so great were tlie prejudices to be overcome, it 
had to be achieved by two separate steps and as a necessity arising out 
of the consequences of overwhelming disaster. At Doullens, Foch was 
called upon to “ co-ordinate ” the effort of the two annies. But he 
was not given the authority to command. That did not constitute 
a United Leadership and in practice it failed to achieve one Common 
Direction. Unity of Command was only established later on at 
Beauvais, where Foch was made General-en-Chef of the two armies. 
But Versailles was the first step; Doullens was the second; Beauvais 
was the final achievement of Allied Unity on the Western Front. 

When a Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies on the Western 
Front came to be appointed, he had behind him the ablest Staff in the 
field, which he could ahvays call upon to assist him in developing his 
plans. His orders could not therefore be delayed or frustrated if any 
individual General under his Command proved refractory and inter- 
posed obstacles on questions of detail, as Haig and Robertson did in 
the Nivelle enterprise. Thus Versailles assured the success of the 
Reaiivaif deci<'ion. 
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SUMMAR\ AND RESULTS OF 1917 CAMPAIGN 

\Vhat was fhc net result ol the fourth cani]>aign. in this world struggle 
of infuriated nations? At the end of it some of them were prostrate 
and never rose again to continue tlic fight. Others tvere staggering 
in the ring. Even those who stood firmly on their feet and tvere able 
'■till to hit reeling blows were gashed with wounds and visibly 
becoming exhausted Iroiii loss of blood. The Allied group sought to 
gain the ascendancy by tw'o general methods. For one the military 
chiefs were responsible. The other was left to the Navy and the civil 
.Administration. The military idea was to foi'cc an immediate 
decision by hitting with the whole strength of their armies at the 
most formidable but least vulnerable parts in the enemy’s defensive 
system: the Governments had to ensure that, if the.se onslaughts 
failed to take cflect, the reserve of national power should be sustained 
and stimulated, .so that it might outlast that of their adversaries. In 
the prosecution of the first aim of this double policy the Western 
Allies undertook tremendous attacks on the German entrenchments 
in France, Flandcis and Italy with a view to breaking through their 
defences and defeating the most redoubtable enemy of the Alliance. 
In pursuit of the second aim of this common tvar policy the Allies 
took steps to strengthen their position in respect of food and war 
materials whilst tightening the blockade on the enemy countries 
in order to weaken their striking power. In both the blockading 
of the enemy and the organisation of the national resources Britain 
took the lead. The blockade at sea became more 1 uthlcss than ever 
and the enemy countries felt its stranglehold telling on their t'iiality. 
The British Government by a series of unprecedented measures led 
the tvay in a reorganisation of the national assets in man-power, in 
food production and distribution, and in transport. The Govern- 
raent proceeded on the assumption that the Allies had been 
manoeuvred, by the improvident and shortsighted war direction 
hitherto adopted, into a position where the issue had become mainly 
a question of staying power. Hence the gigantic efforls put forth 
during this year in the development and mobilisation of all the 
available resources of our country. 

As to the Central Powers, they gave up any idea of attempting to 
force a decision this year by a ^eat military coup against the most 
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powerful of their surviving enemies. They had practically shattered 
the militaiy strength of four of the nations in battle array against 
them before the end of 1916. By the end of this year they had idmost 
completed their overthi'ow and had also broken the battle front of 
another of their foes. As to the French and British Armies, Germany 
was content to repel their assaults on her fortifications. Her deadliest 
effort to overcome the Allies and compel them to sue for peace was 
made not on land but at sea. Ultimate victory or defeat depended 
on the success or failure of that effort. She attacked Britain, which 
was now the most resourceful of her remaining foes in Europe, 
by a well-organised and devastating campaign to sink her shipping. 
Had she succeeded, the Allied countries, their people, and their 
armies would have been at her mercy and igi8 would have witnessed 
the greatest military and naval triumph in the history of the Teuton. 

Time was on the side of the Allies. This year was Germany’s last 
chance to win, for America would be in next year. Gennany, there- 
fore, had this year either to defeat the Allied Armies or destroy the 
means of transporting war material, food and reinforcements whether 
from America or the British Empire. 

Each of the belligerents endeavoured to handle against their 
opponents the grim weapon of famine. If the War went right on 
through 1918, stark hunger would drive the population and armies 
of one or other of the two rival groups into surrender. Which of 
them would starve first? 

Those were the problems of 1917. How did it all work out? There 
were victories on both sides and also defeats and disappointments. 
There can be no doubt that by 31st December the balance of advan- 
tage was decisively on the Allied side. In a war of this kind,; where 
fighting was by no means the only factor in decisive victory, organisa- 
tion behind the lines ultimately determined the event. But so far 
as actual blows "were concerned the history of 1917 is one of our 
winning the War on sea in spite of the Board of Admiralty, whilst 
our Generals were doing their best to lose the War on land in spite 
of the Government. The sea campaign went in our favour decisively 
— and that determined the final issue of the struggle. The land 
campaign went definitely against us — and that jeopardised the 
advantage gained by the efforts of our fine seamen and our great 
organisers and also enormously increased the cost in life and treasure 
of our final triumph. 

The fighting on land in 1917 went heavily in favour of the Central 
Powers. It is impossible for any impartial observer of the events of 
1917 to come to any other conclusion.. The military chiefs had 
already in the winter of 1916 planned their campaigns for I917; on 
the same rigid and arid lines as they had pursued in 1015 and 1916, 
achieving nothing but a horrifying c^nage uiiparalleled in the annals 
of war. This time, they felt certain that their one great idea musi , 
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succeed at last. They had made a few changes and improveincnis to 
correct little mistake.s they had discovered last time in the action of 
their gi'eat plan. Moreover, they were confident that the German 
troops had deterioi'ated in quality since last year. So first the French 
ivcre to conduct a great hurtling offensive with masses of their troops 
on u M'ide front, tvith the help of a diverting attack in the north by 
the British on a narrower front. Then if these operations did not 
finally succeed in driving the German Army out of their entrench- 
ments, the British Army were to undertake another attack, and 
propel hundreds of thousands of their best troops against the German 
fortresses in Flanders in order to expel the Germans from the Flemish 
coast, and then fall oir their exposed flank tvith masses of cavalry. 
It was all based on the dynamics of the butting head against a 
tremendous wall — in this case a wall bristling with machine-guns. 
It is only fair to the military intelligence to state that the British 
were not enamoured of the French plan, and the French tverc at first 
quite indifferent and eventually contemptuous of the British project. 
Haig did not believe in the Nivellc strategy and Piitain and Foch 
scoffed at Haig’s “ duck march ” in Flanders. They judged tvisely of 
each other’s plans if not of their own. That is a common attribute 
in all human affairs. They nevertheless agreed, in that spirit of 
fraternal toleration and accommodation that ought to prevail amongst 
partners, to try both — in turn. Neitlier of the two schemes had a 
reasonable chance of succeeding, for reasons tvhich I gave before they 
■were ever attempted. But the military staff’s clutched at their 
respective projects. With fierce tenacity they stubbornly refused to 
let go, and declined angrily even to consider any alternative. Italy 
'ivas left to her own devices. What was worse, she was left to carry 
them out tvith tvhat tvas obviously — even to civilians — an inadequate 
equipment. Russia was entrusted with tasks which .she was no longer 
fitted to discharge. Every front where there was any chance of 
obtaining a signal victory which would have threatened the security 
of the Central Powers was treated as a " sidc-shotv.” 

The mildewed strategic ideas that had wasted away the large 
margin of advantage in resources and chances that once appertained 
to the Alliance, had once more been furbished up .and presented as 
fresh projects of action at Chantilly and endorsed by all the Allied 
Governments at Paris in November, lyiG, These sclicmcs tvere left 
to the netv British Government as a legacy of inevitable disaster. 
The tragedy of the year’s land struggle lay in the fact that the Allied 
Governments could not arrive at an agreement amongst themselves to 
insist on new methods being considered. The efforts of the British 
Government to alter these schemes were rendered ineffectual owing 
to the resistance or inertia of the other Allied Governments. France 
only changed her mind about the butting strategy after the Nivelle 
defeat had almost destroyed what was left of her fine army, that is, 
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what was left after the Joflxe-Nivelle tactics had worked their will on 
the great army of France for two and a half years. But even after the 
French command had finally thrown over the old strategy there was 
no agreement between the Allied Staffs as to what should be sub- 
stituted. An alliance between independent political parties for 
effective joint action to attain a common aim is difficult enough to 
achieve and still more difficult to work satisfactorily, but when it is 
attempted between independent nations it is a baffling proposition 
and often unattainable. The great offensive designed at Chantilly in 
November, 1916, had therefore to be laboriously plodded through at 
a ruinous cost, without reference to any exposure of basic assumptions 
by events, or to any complete alteration which had been effected by 
these events in strategic conditions. 

Each army, Frencli, British and Italian, in its turn was forced to 
stop through sheer exhaustion. Russia and Roumania had already 
been finally defeated by the end of 1916. The Russian soldiers as 
well as the Russian people had both had enough of the fighting. That 
means they were thoroughly beaten and knew it. To continue in the 
War meant useless slaughter. Desperate efforts were made by the 
Duma leaders and by Kerensky once more to rouse and revive the 
combative spirit of the Army. It was all in vain. A great offensive 
was staged in the summer. But you cannot attack effectively with 
an army which has already ^ven up all hope of winning. Once this 
offensive had definitely failed — as it soon did — the Russian Army 
ceased to be a serious menace to the Central Powers. Their military 
and political leaders had only to consider whether it was better to go 
forward and push over the crazy fabric, or allow it to disintegrate and 
crumble. The latter process was steadily and perceptibly going on. 
The cords which just held the military power of Russia together 
were rotting before our eyes owing to the corrosive elements with 
which they were drenched by revolutionary propaganda. The 
Russian and Roumanian defeat transferred the favourame balance of 
man-power immediately available, from the Allies to the Central 
Powers. American man-power was not a military factor in 1917. 
Petain and Foch grasped the change in the military situation due to 
the paralysis of one AUy with its immense army, and the accession of 
anotoer ^eat country witli a great army not in being, but only in the 
making. They also realised that the temporary collapse in tiie spirit 
of the French troops caused by the slaughter of the Chemin, ides 
Dames was an element with which they must reckon. Haig and 
Robertson went on as if there had been no alteration in the funda- 
mental facts that determined strategy. Every time the altered 
ciroumstances were urged upon them they treated them, as, 
irrelevancies. What mattered to them was that the French Generals 
had. been given their chance and had, missed it, and that the British . 
Generals must not now be robbed of theirs.i They meant to rhate . 

IT— n 
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it and show the French how to use it. But frankly on this subject the 
Government was so divided that it could not overrule its military 
experts. They were fully aware of that division and took full 
advantage of the circumstance to stick to their plan. We know what 
a ghastly fiasco it all turned out to be. 

The Eastern Allies had been for all jpractical purposes finally over- 
thrown and France, Britain and Italy had all of them done badly on 
the Western Front — ^from the North Sea to the Adriatic. The spring 
and autumn offensives captured some ground and a number of 
prisoners and guns, but in substance they both failed conspicuously 
in their objectives. The losses in officers and men were much heavier 
amongst the Allied Armies than diose they succeeded in inflicting on 
the Germans. In morale the French Ai’my was reduced to a condition 
in which it could not be trusted to do any sustained fighting on a 
great scale. We had yet to discover how seriously the spirit of the 
Britisli troops had been shaken by the Flanders offensive. The 
German Array still maintained its offensive intrepidity. On the 
Italian Front opportunities were thrown away and passed on 
gratuitously to the enemy. It is lucky that it was rather late in the 
season when he took advantage of his chances on that front. The 
early summer offensive of the Italian Army achieved nothing owing 
to lack of guns and ammunition which their Western Allies could 
easily have spared. The effort made by the British Government at 
the Rome Conference subsequently to help the Italians to what 
would have been an assured and probably a decisive victory, was 
frustrated by military obtuseness and selfishness. The disastrous rout 
of Caporetto was the inevitable climax of such narrow strategy. 
Hundreds of thousands of Italian troops were put out of action and 
thousands of guns were lost. The offensive power, and spirit of the 
Army were not restored during the rest of the War. On the Salonika 
Front the elaborate show of an Allied offensive was a prearranged 
fiasco. The British and French troops there were deliberately 
deprived by their respective General Staffs at home of the artillery 
and ammunition which alone could have enabled them to smash 
through the obstacles with which the infantry were confronted. It 
was a sham, a preordained sham, but a costly sham, and after this ex- 
perience there was no heart left either in Generals or men for further 
fighting on that front. Thus in^ the East and the West the war of 
attrition in men, in guns, in territory, and in morale had gone 
emphatically in favour of the Central Powers. They claimed that 
their armies were victorious on aU European Fronts, and their claim 
could not be challenged. 

_ The only bright spots in the military campaign were the genuine 
victories won in the Far East and the clearing of the Germans out of 
East Africa. The process made in these spheres was due to the 
direct intervention and insistence of Government. The defe"t 
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of the hitherto victorious Turkish Annies in Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia and the occupation of the world-famous cities of Jerusalem 
and Baghdad ^vcrc a patch of blue sky which lightened the’ gloom 
that hung over the battlefield as a whole. The psychological effect — 
and that counts in war — ^was immense. The name of Baghdad 
counted for more throughout the Mussulman world tlran did 
Passchendaele with all the notoriety it had acquired. Jerusalem 
meant more to hundreds of millions — Christian and Mussulman alike 
— than Ostend. The calling of the Turkish bluff was not only the 
beginning of the cracking-up of that military impostorship which 
the incompetence of our war direction had permitted to intimidate 
us for years; it was itself a I'eal contribution to ultimate victory. The 
encouragement it gave to the Allies at a moment of depression was 
useful, but the decided blow it gave to German prestige amongst 
their confederates tvas of still greater service. It was the first time the 
Germans exposed to their Allies their utter inability to give them 
effective aid in defeat when they were at last intelligently and 
resolutely attacked, and to protect them from impending disaster. It 
made a definite impression on the Turkish mind, and it was not 
without its influence on Bulgaria — probably also on Austria. 

Field-Marshal von Hindenburg in his autobiography bears out die 
impression which the loss of Baghdad made both in Germany and 
amongst her Allies. He says : — 

" The loss of Baghdad was painful to us, and as we well believed, 
still more for all thinking Turkey. How often had the name of the 
old city of the Caliphs been mentioned in Germany in previous 
years. . , . Wc had guaranteed the Turkish Government its 
territorial integrity of the Empire, and wc felt that, in spite of the 
generous interpretation of this contract, our political account was 
heavily overdrawn by this new great loss." 

So much for the charge that the British Government were wasting 
our resources on useless side-shows. No wonder Hindenburg, in 
discussing the weakness of the militaw position of the Turkish 
Empire beyond the Taurus, and our failure to take advantage of it 
says : — 


" If ever there was a prospect of a brilliant strategic feat, it was 
here. .... Why did England never make use of her opportunity? 
. . . Some day history will perhaps clear up this question ateo.”* 

There were three other events which were of good omen for the 
future. The first was the setting-up of the Inter-.Mlied Military and 
Naval Staff at Versailles. This was. a completely hew departure. 

* " Out of My Life," Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, p. 295 et seq. 
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Its object was to put an end to the disjointed and haphazard methods 
of particularist strategy which had prevailed hitherto. For the first 
time in the War the mere pretence of unity of action was to be 
discarded, and a genuine effort was to be made to consider the vast 
battlefield as one front ivith several flanks, to survey and assess the 
opportunities and possibilities not only of each flank, but of the whole 
front on sea and land, and adjust the general strategy of the Allies 
accordingly. There was now sitting at Versailles a body of very able 
Generals from each Allied country and assisted by a brilliant staff of 
experienced officers drawn from each Allied Army. They were 
engaged in making a thorough study of the position and prospect on 
all the fronts. They had placed at tlreir disposal all the information 
gathered by the staff of each Allied Army and Navy. The process of 
examination and co-ordination was going on. 

The second was the demonstration at the Battle of Cambrai of the 
great possibilities of the tank in trench warfare. This action was 
grossly bungled and the tank success was thrown away through the 
ineptitude of the High Command. Nevertheless, the tank attack 
showed clearly what an effective use could be made of these machines 
in overcoming the most formidable entanglements and entrench- 
ments. This discovery was one of the principal factors in the 
German defeat of 1918. Stimulated by the knowledge gained at 
Cambrai the efforts made to manufacture more and more of these 
weapons of offensive warfare were redoubled and, profiting by the 
mistakes made, new methods were devi.sed for using them to die best 
advantage. 

When I was Secretary of State for War in September, 1916, I 
ordered 1,000 tanks to be manufactured. Sir William Robertson 
countermanded the order without my knowledge. Thanks to Sir 
Albert Stern, 1 discovered this countermand in time, and gave 
peremptory instructions that the manufacture should be proceeded 
with and that the utmost diligence should be used in executing the 
order. We had now a large fleet of these land battleships already 
completed and many more in course of construction. 

But infinitely the greatest warranty of victory which came to the 
Allied side — apart from the defeat of the submarine — ^was the 
accession of the great Western Republic to the Allied side. I place 
it second to the checking of the havoc of the submarines, because if 
the U-boats had triumphed in their purpose no American forces 
of any magnitude could have reached the battlefield. But once a 
safe passage across the Atlantic was ensured, America with her 
enormous resources in men, money and material was bound to have 
a dedsiye influence on the fortunes of the War. The Russian 
strength had dwindled from campaign to campaign. The American 
Wottld'grow as time went on. In a war pf exhaustion which had 
already lasted three years America, coming in fresh with 
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her mighty strength untouched, would be a determining 
factor provided her power could be brought into action before the 
Allies cracked. The reorganisation of the resources and energies of 
the British Empire carried the Allies over the interregnum between 
the American declaration of war and American readiness for war. 
The discomfiture of the submarines by British marines enabled that 
readiness to be made effective before it was too late to profit by it. 

This leads us to the only decisive triumphs of the 1917 campaign. 

Although as a whole things had not gone well on land where the 
military staffs had their way, the whole situation had been redeemed 
by our victories at sea, where the experts were overruled by the 
Government. In addition to this our reorganisation of the home 
front by the business men called in by the Government had an 
enormous effect in strengthening our prospects of endurance in the 
war of attrition to which we had been committed. Had it not been 
for these activities it is doubtful whether the Alliance could have 
stayed the course. 

The part played by our sailors in gaining ultimate victory for the 
Alliance has not been sufficiently acknowledged. Even British 
histories accord infinitely more space to battles that did not get us 
any nearer a decision and ended in nothing but heavy losses. The 
conflict at sea was not one of a kind which lent itself to diurnal 
publicity. For tiiat reason not even a para^aph could be accorded 
to the a^ievements of our sailors in the daily Press. There were no 
special correspondents in the vicinity to describe the unceasing conflict 
waged daily and nightly on the trenchless sea — a conflict on which 
the fate of great nations hung. Even the British public with its 
traditional understanding of the importance of sea-power had no 
clear conception of the predominant influence which these individual 
manoeuvres and fights, enacted where the visibility was not clear to 
the eyes of the most discerning journalist, were having in determin- 
ing the question of final victory or defeat. Some of the British 
histories and memoirs of the War show no clear apprehension of the 
importance of the struggle for mastery on the High Seas, The 
Dogger Bank, the Dardanelles bombardment, the Falkland fight and 
Jutland are given a prominent place. They were spectacular, but 
these battles constituted a small part in the prolonged struggle which 
determined the issue. French and Italian histories ignore almost 
altogether the maritime contests that pulled them through in the 
end. The details of the struggle were rightly kept secret at the 
time, and yet in the aggregate these individual deeds of sustained 
courage and skill won the War. - , 

The real conflict resolved itself into many occasional combats, but 
more often into manoeuvres to escape attach Thefe were a myriad 
heroic incidents and episodes, none of them reported, where only, a 
handful of men were engaged at a time. The stoty as a whole is t?be 
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greatest epic in our history, but each line tvas composed separately 
by dilFerent men at diverse times. The battle on land was pyrotechnic 
— and therefore made good copy. A convoy of tramps gave a thrill 
when you saw it, but there was none of the shuddering drama of the 
great tragedies enacted on land. Here thousands of great cannon 
were firing millions of shells ixntil the reverberations could be heard 
across the Channel by ntultitudes well within our shores: masses of 
men dashing along in the face of .shot and shell: here was indeed 
the lightning and thunder of war: crowded hospitals .scattered all 
over the land advertised the immensity of the devastation: and yet 
nothing happened that finally determined the event of the War. 
Even the air bombing of London and the destruction of a few 
Zeppelins attracted moi'C attention than the silent fight with the 
U-boats. During the night whilst London, with its teeming millions, 
was stricken with nervous fear by the throbbing sound of German 
aeroplanes hovering in the moonlit sky and by the thud of the 
explosive bombs they dropped on the darkened city, a number if 
humble steamers would be navigating in formation, escorted by two 
or three torpedo boats flitting around to watch over their flock like 
faithful shepherd dogs. It was almost a noiseless procession, whose 
movement was not heard above the breaking of the waves or the 
.sough of the winds. The enemy was hidden under the waters. He 
might be waiting for the heavy-laden pack horses of the sea — the 
tramp steamers — to hurl his arashing torpedo at the unresisiing 
plates. One detonation and a ship disappeared in the deep. The 
noi.sy land battle and the exciting air raid occupied pages of the 
morning paper. The struggle at sea, of which not a sound reached 
the shore or any car remotely connected with Fleet Street, pa,sscd 
without any detailed notice being taken of it, because of the details 
nothing was ever heard by the public. The wolves that prowled 
through the jungles of the deep were more of a peril to the great 
city, its pride and its people, than the clattering menace of the clouds. 
And yet the latter had no influence whatever on the course of the 
■War, whereas the former was an essential part of the process that 
settled it. 

It had become a war of endurance. The strategy on both sides 
was unimaginative and commonplace. There wa.s no military 
genius on either side to devise, execute and exploit a stroke that 
transformed the course of the War and determined the result, 
Castelnau’s penetrating observation about Napoleon still held good. 
“ Had he been here he would have thought of the something else." 
No General had yet discovered it. It was therefore entirely a 
question of which combination would be the first to get tired of the 
War, and to fall from exhaustion or retire because unnourished 
nerves could .stand the strain no longer. Here the command of the 
sea became the dominant factor. A half-starved Britain and France 
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i\'Ould inevitably have followed a hunger-stricken Russia. Had the 
submarines succeeded, then by the end of 1917 the Allied popula- 
tions would have been fortunate to secure half-rations. The soldiers 
tvould also have had their food allowance reduced. Coitpled with 
the discouragement and losses of the land campaign, the withdrawal 
of the Russian colossus, the dwindling chance of carrying American 
troops to Europe, the effect of the Russian Revolution on the 
working class would have been intensified a hundredfold, and no 
Government could have hoped to carry their ill-fed people and their 
stinted and shrinking armies through another campaign. 

The unmistakable success of the anti-.submarine measures taken 
by the Government— -taken as far as the maritime arrangements 
were concerned, against the advice of their chief naval experts — 
changed the whole situation. These measures included a great 
shipbuilding programme, a complete reorganisation of our ship- 
ping, our docks, our rail transport and the resources of our soil. 
There was also a mobilisation of the whole adult population with a 
\-iew to a more efficacious use of the labour reserves of the nation. 
Tonnage was saved by diminishing the sinking and increasing the 
building — by making a more businesslike use of the available ships 
— by cutting down non-essential imports and by a great programme 
of increased home production. Our imports of essential supplies, 
war material and food were maintained — our home yield of tood, 
timber and ore was substantially increased. There were restrictions 
on consumption, but they did not deprive the nation of sufficient 
food to provide nourishment for all. The apprehension that we 
rvould not be able to reinforce, feed and eqxxip the armies of the 
Alliance, that we might not be in a position to transport the huge 
American Army across the seas and that wc might not be able to 
keep our population from starvation, vanished altogether like a 
baa dream. The disaffection which threatened trouble early in the 
year gradually disappeared and by the end of December it was 
giving the Government no anxiety. Before 1918 arrived we knexv 
that we must win if we could consti'ain the High Command not to 
repeat the prodigious military errors of 1917. 

What was the state of things in enemy countries? The food 
shortage was becoming acute. It was telling on the physique of the 
population, and consequently on its temper. The food deficiency 
was causing a sense of general irritation amongst the industrial 
population whose zealous co-operation was so essential in the mines 
and works. The difference bcttveeii the frame of mind of the 
German worker and that of his opposite number in Britain and 
France will be better appreciated when one recalls that a resolution 
demanding tlvat an effort should be made to negotiate peace was 
carried by an overwhelming majority in the Reichstag, but rejected 
by an even larger majority in Iroth the British Parliament and the 
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Frencli Chamber of Deputies. The bulletins Issued to the enemy 
public about German victories in France, Russia and Roumania 
although in substance authentic, did not appease the cravings of 
incipient and unsatisfied hunger amongst those who returned the 
German deputies. Even the soldiers in the trendies were becoming 
increasingly conscious of the fact that the blockade was tightening. 
As long as the submarine campaign was thriving and the figures of 
ships sunk tvere swelling week by week, the suffering inhabitants 
of the Central Alliance felt that the enemy who stopped their 
supplies tvould soon be in a worse plight than their own, and that 
they would be starved into submission before German and Austrian 
cupboards became quite bare. That prevented disaffection fi'om 
fermenting into revolution. Even by the end of the year they had 
still hojies of the submarine. The check ivhich had been put on 
its ravages had not been generally realised in Germany. A time was 
coming when it could not be concealed. Then any nation, however 
brave, would know that it was useless to continue the struggle. All 
ivould depend on the German Admiralty finding some means of 
circumventing the new methods successfully applied by the British 
Government for the protection of their ships. So far the British 
were winning in the tremendous conflict going on by day and by 
night in this decisive sphere of action. That is why I regard the 
success of the steps taken to counter the submarine attack as the 
most important contribution made to victory during the year 1917. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LXIII.— I 
Memorandum by Sir William Robertson, 

2oth June, 1917^ 

1. I HAVE not attended most of the recent meetings of the 
Cabinet Committee on War Policy, but I understand that, amongst 
other things, they are considering whether, unless success in the 
North can be practically guaranteed, we ought not to abandon the 
plan now being carried out by the War Cabinet instructions,* in 
order to reserve our men for next year, and meanwhile send a large 
amount of artillery to Italy in the hope of defeating Austria. 

3. Personally, I have been sceptical of Austria making a separate 
peace, as her whole future depends upon her relations with 
Germany to whose wheels she is tied in a variety of ways, economic, 
industrial, political, etc. Assuming, however, that she would make 
a separate peace if Mrly heavily punished, the question is can she be 
so punished? 

3. In the recent Italian offensive a fairly important advance was 
made on one flank and a smaller one on the other. The losses on 
both sides appear to be approximately equal. The Austrians fought 
well and showed no sign of collapse and have, in fact, taken back 
some of the ground they lost. 

4. It would, of course, be a great advantage if we could com- 
pletely dispose of Austria, but Germany knows this as well as we 
do and she may be depended upon to try and support Austria, if 
and when she is in danger, in the same way as she did in the 
Bukowina. 

5. I understand that the dispatch of some 75 batteries of heavy 
artillery from our front in France to Italy is being considered. The 
time required to withdraw these batteries and get them ready for 
battle there would probably not be less than six weeks. The 
passage of this number of guns through Italy could not be concealed 
and the enemy might be expected to have the best part of a month 
for counter-preparations.f I have many times pointed out the 
advantages enjoyed by the enemy in having the interior position, 
which enables him to move his troops more quickly than we can 
move ours. We have but two railways into Italy, one of which — the 

* As I have pointed out already, no such " instructions " were ever issued. — ^D.Ix.G. 

t Our roilitwcy representative at the Italian Front, General BelmA'iRaddifEe, was o£ 
opiniQn tliat guns and ammunition could be transferred to the Italian Front without 
attracting the attention of the enemy. 

t 
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Mont Cenis — is not very good, whereas the enemy has five — one 
leading to the Trentino and four to the Lsoiizo. The enemy can 
therefore ahvays hope to beat us, if he wishes to, in concentrating 
supeiior forces on the Italian Front. 

6. As regards the number of troops Germany might send to Italy, 
General Cadorna stated on the 14th March last, i.e. before the 
Rus.sian Revolution, that if the Germans decided to attack Italy they 
f;ou.ld with the Austrians bring 90 divisions and a veiy superior 
artillery against him. These reinforcements would, he said, be so 
overwhelming that he would need reinforcements from us in order 
to enable him to defend himself. 

The Allied offensive on the Western Front has prevented the 
Gennans from undertaking any offensive operations in Italy. If 
Germany is relieved from serious pressure on the Western Front 
she tvill be in much the same position for attacking Italy as she was 
last March, but plus the advantage she may get fr-om the weakening 
of the Russians, and therefore, if she decided to reinforce the Italian 
Front to the extent regarded as possible by Cadorna, not only could 
he not defeat Austria but he himself would need supiwrt. 

7, So much for the prospect of Austria being defeated. As 
regards our position, if the 75 batteries were sent wc must neces- 
sarily pass to the defensive for all practical purposes,* and be 
prepared to suffer losses similar to those suffered by the Germans 
while on the defensive this summer. Also, toe abandon all hope of 
making either our air or sea situation more secure so far as 'the 
Belgian coast is concerned, and, in fact, the Germans might conquer 
us by an attempt to take Dunkirk, and if they succeeded the situa- 
tion would become even worse than it is now. I do not say that they 
would succeed, as this would depend to some extent upon the 
reinforcements that Germany might be able to bring over from the 
Russian Front and upon the power of her artillery. This power has 
not been great recently, and as the number of heavy guns she has 
on the Western Front are approximately equal to the Allies, her 
failure must be due to other reasons — ^for instance, the declining 
morale, inferiority in the air, inefficient employment of the guns, 
or want of ammunition. I do not pretend to say which; it may be 
a combination of all. But as a shortage of ammunition has been 
alleged I would point out that if left to her own devices Germany 
might be able to accumulate a sufficient stock for offensive purposes. 
7 think we should follow the principle of the gambler who has the 
heaviest purse and force our adversary’s hand and make him go on 
spending until he is a pauper. As a matter of fact, we are not very 
.sure about this shortage of ammunition. Von-Arnim commands 
the Fourth Army in the North opposite the Belgians where a small 
amount of ammuhition wovild suffice, while all that could be made 

* Thi^ is an assumption that Germans attack, i.e. do not take their men to Italy. 
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available may have been sent to Arras and Champagne where heavy 
fighting was in progress at the time he issued his order. 

8. Germany would bring over heavy reinforcements if Russia 
continues to do nothing or if she drops out of the War altogether. 
The best chance we have of keeping her in the field is to continue 
our activity, for if we stop being aggressive she may think that we 
admit our failures. Further, the Russians are themselves supposed 
to be preparing for an offensive early next month and have asked us 
to keep up our pressure. 

9. The conclusion I have arrived at, taking the broadest possible 
viesv of the general situation, is that our chances of obtaining good 
results are certainly no greater in Italy than they are in the North, 
tvhile the risks involved are much greater in the former place than 
in the latter. I deprecate as strongly as anyone our incurring heavy 
casualties without a corresponding return^ but the plan as out- 
lined BY THE field-marshal SHOULD SECURE US AGAINST THIS 
MISTAKE. I have shown, and / understand the War Cabinet agree, 
that we must continue to he aggressive somewhere on our front, and 
we ought of course to do this in the most promising direction!. The 
plan provides for this and will enable us to derive a real advantage 
till the enemy shows signs of weakening, while at the same time it 
permits of our casing off if the situation so d&mands. No doubt the 
enemy will fight as hard as he possibly can, and he will use as many 
ti-oops and guns as he possibly can, but he will also do these thing’s 
on the Italian Front rather than see Austria decisively defeated. I 
do not for one moment think that Germany is as yet near the end 
of her resources in men or material. I think she may yet take a 
great deal of beating, and that it is necessary France should be 
aggressive as well as ourselves. On the other hand, Germany may 
be much nearer exhaustion both on the fronts and at home, than 
we imagine, and there are many indications of this. Doubtful 
situations such as the present one have always arisen in w^ar, and 
great mistakes have been made by endeavouring to find a fresh way 
round as soon as the strain begins to be felt.* We should be on our 
guard against this mistake. 

10. I am therefore in favour of continuing our present plan on 
the chance of getting a success in the north, not only because of tlie 
military situation but also because of the necessity of trying to 
improve the air and sea situation, and I am consequently averse 
from diverting any of our resources to Italy. We should, however, 
do all we can to provide Italy with means for increasing her 
a mm unition supply, as she already has far more guns than she can 
keep employed, and in this connection I would remind the War 
Cabinet that there is no reason why Italy should remain inactive 
throughout the winter, as operations can continue on the Isonzo up 
to the end of January. 

• Where? Scipio — Sherman— Wellington. 
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Memorandum by Sir Douglas Haig on the strategical situation 
xuith special reference to the comparative advantages of an 
offensive in Northern Belgium as against an offensive from Italy 
against Austria. 

The I'ailway capacity of Northern Belgium is sufficient lor the 
maintenance of some 40 German divisions north of the river Lys and 
possibly even more. 

But given our present superiority in the air, we could almost 
certainly cause such serious interruptions and consequent disorganisa- 
tion in the railway working (by bombing important junctions) as to 
upset all calculations. 

In any case the limiting factor may be taken as the number of 
German divisions available rather than as a question of railway 
capacity. 

On the tyth June, Germany had i$6 divisions on the Western 
Front. Of these, 55 were in the army entrusted with the defence of 
Northern Belgium, leaving 131 for the defence of the remainder 
of the German line. 

Of this 131, 96 are in line and 35 in reserve. 

Judging by past experience of her methods, Germany would not 
reduce this number of 96 in line, opposed as they are by a consider- 
ably larger allied force (at present about 140 divisions). She must 
also retain her rc.servcs behind them. 

Of the 96 divisions in line, not less than 65 have been seriously 
engaged lately, and of the 35 in reserve, S5 have been seriously 
engaged, .so that, of the 131 divisions available for defence on the 
long front (roughly 400 miles) from the Lys to Switzerland, only 43 
are fresh. 

The present allotment works out at over three miles of front per 
division for the whole front south of the Lys — ^which may be taken as 
a minimum for reasonable secuiity, especially as German divisions 
have a low establishment and as no less than 17 Landwchr divisions 
of comparatively poor quality are included in the figures given. 

It is highly improbable therefore, that the Germans would reduce 
apmeciably the 131 divisions available on tliis front. 

■■ Of the as divisions allotted to the German Army garrisoning 
(Northern Belgium, 13 are in line between the Lys and the sea, 
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a distance of 3s miles, of which 13 are protected by flood. The 
number of divisions in reserve in this army is 11, all of which could 
be made available north of the Lys. This is a high allotment for this 
area even allowing for the fact that it includes the coast garrisons. 

One division in line to about two miles of front on which attack is 
expected is as much as we need expect to be employed against us; 
and, allowing for the flooded area, 14 or 15 divisions may be taken 
as the largest force that will be placed in line between the Lys and 
the sea. The reserves at first available behind that front are unlikely 
— for the reasons given above — to exceed ten divisions, and there may 
be two or three divisions in addition placed on the coast itself. 

If fresh divisions can be brought from Russia we may confidently 
expect them to be centrally placed, at some distance back, until the 
situation is clear; or they may be used to relieve exhausted divisions 
at special points, the latter being drawn into central reserves. 

At present, Germany’s reduction of her forces on the Russian Front 
is practically limited to exchanging fresh troops there for tired ones 
from the West. But the number of her good divisions in the East is 
limited and moreover, it is estimated that her transport facilities will 
only suffice to move ten divisions a month from the East. 

For all these reasons tae are jtistified in calculating that the Allies 
will have a considerable superiority in infantry on the front of attack 
— probably not less than two to one. And our capaci^ for exchang- 
ing tired divisions for fresh ones along our defensive line will not be 
less than that of the Germans. 

In guns and ammunition, judging by experience and information 
from captured orders, etc., our superiority will be even greater; while 
in the air we may regard our superiority as still more assured. The 
last mentioned factor is of immense importance from the points of 
view of artillery efficiency, information, damage behind the enemy's 
lines, and general morale. 

As regards the alternative to an attack in Belgium, namely, attack- 
ing Austria from Italy, the arguments against this are overwhelmingly 
stronger than those in favour of it. 

It has always been accepted as the most effective form of war to 
attack and destroy the cnemy^s strongest forces as soon as possible if 
THERE IS A REASONABLE PROSPECT OF SUCCESS. If there is not <l 
reasonable prospect of success the next best course is to weaken the 
enemy by holding his main forces and attacking his weaker ones,, 
if that be possible. The possibility depends, however, firstly on being 
able to hold his main forces, and secondly, on being able to defeat 
his weaker ones. 

If we were to detach largely to Italy it is probable that we could 
still hold the Germans on the Western Front, but it is not certain 
and it would depend much on the French. 

It is at best very uncertain that we could defeat Austria. 
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If tlie Gerniaiis elected to send divisions round to meet us on the 
Italian frontier, their railway facilities are better than ours in the 
proportion of five to two; and as it is Germany’s interest to uphold 
Austria just as much as it is ours to overcome Austria, it is practically 
certain that she would endeavour to do so either by attacking the 
French violently, or by transferring divisions to the Italian Front. 

The Italian frontier is diflicult to attack from. It would take us so 
long to transfer troops and prepare an attack that it is doubful if we 
could complete preparations this summer.* The main part of the 
forces employed in the attack would be Italian, and even if the 
Allied offensive gained some success at first. Germany’s reply might 
be to counter-attack the Italians as soon as possible. If they gave way 
our force might — and probably would — be seriously compromised. 
The danger of this would be far greater than the danger of any 
counter-attack against our offcirsive in Belgium, where all the troops 
employed in our offensive will be trustworthy. 

A decision to transfer troops to Italy would mean abandonment of 
our offensive in Belgium. A consequent gain of time to Germany; 
very dangerous disappointment in France and to some extent in 
Russia; small prospects of success ajgainst Austria supported in all 
probability by German troops; a possibility of reverses on the Western 
Front; and a possibility of still more serious reverses on the Italian 
Front. 

Against all this tve have a reasonable chance of success in Belgium 
“which may have greater results than even a bigger success against 
Austria, and which at least may be expected to open the way for 
greater results subsequently. 

It is not impossible that Germany aims at inducing us to detach 
from the We.stern Front — bhat is a very usual form of war, often 
employed with telling effect. But whether she is deliberately trying 
so to induce us or not, there seems no doubt that our wisest and 
soundest course is to continue to wear down the German forces on 
the Western Front, as tve arc undoubtedly able to do. 

* Tho Gennana propared the attack which broke through the Italian Army some 
weeks later than this date. 
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OUTLOOK FOR 1918 

The federated nations were now facing their fifth campaign. They 
were all exhausted and all disillusioned. The tvar fever had burnt itself 
out long ago in every warring country. Enthusiasms had cooled down. 
There were no more patriotic demonstrations in the streets. Ours 
was the only country where anti-War organisations were allowed to 
pursue their activities and to organise public meetings. Even amongst 
the supporters of the War there was a deep and silent prayer that it 
would come to an end soon. But nowhere except in Russia was there 
any indication that die belligerent peoples were ready to give in. The 
struggle was kept going by that stubborn determination not to turn 
tail which kecM brave animals fighting as long as they can stand. 

A superficial review of the appearance of the vast batdefield as a 
whole would lead to the conclusion that the Central Pmvers were 
winning. Serbia and Belgium were almost entirely fai their hands. 
The greater part of Roumania was occupied by their troops. The 
Russian armies had ceased to exist as a fighting force and were rapidly 
disintegrating into a mutinous rabble. The heroic if unintelligent 
and ill co-ordinated efforts put forth in 1917 by the armies of France 
and Britain to drive the Germans out of Belgium and the occupied 
territories of France had been sanguinary failures. So shattering had 
been the French repulse that it had temporarily destroyed the morale 
and undermined the discipline of their fine army, and, since the 
defeat of April, 1917, French troops could not be relied upon for any 
operation that involved sustained attack on a great scale. It was not 
certain that after a year’s rest and recuperation French soldiers could 
be depended upon for a campaign which would involve the only kind 
of effort which could hope to break tlirough the German defence. 
General P^tain was for concentrating on defence in 1918 and post- 
poning the final offensive until 1919. He reckoned that by 1919 the 
Americans would be ready with an army that would give the Allies 
that overwhelming strengtn which would enable them to overcome the 
resistance of an enemy worn out by five campaigns. As to the British 
Army, it kept on fighting doggedly right into the December mists, 
but it was tired and without confidence in the wisdom of the leader- 
ship whicli was responsible for the stupid and squalid strategy of tihe 
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last two months of Passchendacle, and for the egregious muddle which 
threw away the gi*eat opportunities of Canibrai. 

The unsuccessful and costly offensives of 1915-16-17 had impaired 
the Allied strength and efficiency in two directions : — 

1. They u'asted the best man-power of the Allied Nations with- 
out either attaining any strategic advantage or inflicting correspond- 
ing, let alone gi’cater, losses on tlie enemy. In these battles, as a 
whole, the Allies lost three men for ever^' two who fell on the 
“German side. Every one of these futile offensives thus reduced 
"substantially the superiority in effective man-power which the Allies 
ijx)ssessed at the commencement of the War. The irreparable losses 
amongst experienced officers and N.C.O.'s were much heavier in 
the French and British Armies than on the side of the enemy. This 
increased the weight of the adverse balance of casualties. 

s. The British Army, tvhich in June was the most formidable 
force on the Allied side, had fought incessantly from March up to 
the first week in December a series of terrible battles without 
achieving any strategic results. These sanguinary attacks had 
succeeded, with excessive losses, in creating two iVesh salients which 
were admitted by G.H.Q. to be untenable. That is, the ghasdy 
sacrifices of our fine Army had increased the strategic advantages of 
the enemy. The Expeditionary Force was weary in body and spirit. 
To quote the words of the French Official History of the War: — 

“ It w-as manifest now at the beginning of winter that the 
English Army was passing through a phase of weariness, a con- 
sequence of the substantial and sustained efforts put up 
throughout the summer; it was at length beginning to experience 
the gravest difliculty in reconstituting its forces; in mid- 
December, its infantry shov/ed a deficit of 116,000 men."* 

Haig talked, about " the fatigue of his forces he alluded to them 
as his weary and depleted units,” pleaded that " having been engaged 
on the offensive since the spring " nis army had been unable to devote 
either adequate men or time to the organisation of the British Front 
for the defensive. 

Both the fatigue and the depletion due to these ceaseless offensives 
played a great part in the British unpreparedness for meeting the 
enemy assault in the spring. The pervading weariness prejudicially 
affected the: physique, the training and the tone of the whole Army, 
from the Hi^h Command to the infantry in the trenches and the 
labour battalions who had been working incessantly behind the lines. 
Neryqus and iriental, Iassitud.e can alone explain the extraordinary 
iittdacisiqn and inactivity of piir G.H.Q. which characterised the three 
' * "Les armies ffanjalsea dans iawandeffuerrei" Vol. VI. 
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montlis that followed the end of the 1917 campaign. It permeated 
mind as well as muscle. 

The effect on our reserves of the slaughter that never for one hour 
stopped either day or night for four months was inevitable. When 
the Cabinet Committee were considering in June, 1917, the 
Commander-in-Chief’s proposals for an advance in Flanders, Sir 
William Robertson calculated, on the basis of estimates furnished by 
G.H.Q., that 130,000 men would cover the losses sustained on the 
whole British Front during the period of the offensive. We actually 
sent to France during the pro^'ess of the battle a much larger number 
to make up losses. As Sir William Robertson told Field-Marshal Haig 
in his letter of 3rd November, 1917, the Government had done better 
in the matter of infantry drafts to France during 1917 than they had 
promised. Haig had been informed that the numbers which would 
be sent to France between March 1st and October 31st would amount 
to 356,000. The drafts actually sent totalled 376,000 men. The 
ghasdy massacres of the Flandera campaign cor^letely falsified the 
estimates of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff; the total casualties 
on the whole British Front dunng the progress of the batde mounted 
up to the appalling figure of 399,000 men — three times die official 
military estimate. The infantry bore the brunt of these casualties. 
Had the original forecast been justified, there would have been an 
increase in the actual numbers of our combatant strength on the 
Western Front of 160,000 instead of a deficit of 100,000 men. For the 
massacre of brave men that won just four miles of indefensible mud 
the Government were not prepared by any warning or prediction 
given us by the military leaders. When we discovered what the actual 
deficit was, no conceivable measures taken by us then could have closed 
that bleeding gash before the end of March. 

What about die German fatigue and losses in this campaign? They 
also were kept fighting until the first week in December, but their 
casualties were far less than ours. Their total losses on the British 
Front between July 1st and December 31st, 1917, amounted to 370,000 
Had the casualties we inflicted on them been equal to those we 
sustained, the Germans could not have claimed any superiority in 
numbers for the spring offensive. 

What about the tiredness of the German troops who had been 
engaged in these conflicts? Most of our soldiers had been flung into 
the battle of the morass between July and December; just over half 
of the German forces on the Western Front had fought in the Flanders 
campaign, and diere was no exceptional strain placed upon the 
divisions which held the rest of the line. Moreover, the continuous 
stream of divisions that was brought over from Russia between Decem- 
ber and March had already enjoyed a period of prolonged rest on that 
front. For months the fighting in Russia had been quite negligib]|9k,, 
Their task was tedious but , not tiring. These contrasts constitatedit^;, 
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most serious disadvantage in whicli we were placed by tlie events of 
the last few months. There is some controversy as to whether we had 
more combatants on the Western Front than the Germans possessed 
on the a 1st March, 1918, or whether there was a small percentage in 
their favour. Even if the latter estimate were con-cct, a slight 
superiority, which would not appear till March, in the numbers of 
the Gennan infantry would not have put in jeopardy an army defend- 
ing prepared positions against an attack by troops who had all passed 
through the same exhausting experiences as themselves. The Germans 
had held the Western Front for two years against a combination which 
was 50 per cent, stronger than their own as far as numbers were 
concerned. The Allies, in spite of German reinforcements from the 
Eastern Front, had a considerable superiority in the West in the 
matter of guns, aeroplanes, tanks and machine-guns. 

What was the position on the Austro-Italian Front? The Italian 
Army had been beaten and broken in one of the most disastrous defeats 
sustained by the Allied Powers since the early days of the War. It was 
being reformed and reconstituted, but that process would take time. 
Nothing much in the way of a serious offensive could be expected from 
the Italians during the campaign of 1918. 

There were two areas in the vast battle where the Allies had done 
well. On the ocean the British Fleet were beating off the submarine 
attack, and in the East the British Armies had driven two Turkish 
Armies before them in headlong rout, captured some of the most 
famous cities in history, and reduced tlic Turkish Empire to such 
a state of exhaustion that one more resolute push would make it 
crumble to bits. The Turkish Army was utterly demoralised; its 
establishments were reduced by desertion to a half : so that in every 
regiment there was one deserter from the colours for every man that 
remained. 

Nevertheless, taking East and West as a whole, on balance the land 
campaign had gone unmistakably in favour of the Central Powers. 
The less spectacular, but more decisive, fact of Britain’s renewed 
command at sea was at the time not recorded and was ignored by the 
military advisers of the Allies. All they knew was that supplies of 
ammunition and food reached them regularly and in increasing 
quantities. The way to ultimate triumph was sought by great 
Generals on land. The life and death struggle on the gi'cat waters was 
never alluded to by the military chiefs of the Alliance, except in so far 
as it was used as an argument for ivithliolding reinforcements of troops 
and munitions to remote battle areas. There is not a hint in any 
military appreciation by the British or French Staff of the events of 
19,17 or of the prospects for 1918, that the issue of the struggle with the 
submarines would ultimately decide the fate of the War. 

The military situation at the end of the 1917 campaign thus gave 
a! misleading impression of the relative position of the contending 
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nations unci of the actual pi'ogrcss of the War and of its prospects. 
The German leaders — ^both military and civilian — realised better the 
actual state of alfairs. Documents revealed since the War display the 
great anxiety felt by both the German High Command and the 
political chiefs on two questions: food, and the weakening of Ger- 
many’s allies. In these two respects the situation was becoming so 
a'itical that the German High Command agreed that a final decision 
must be forced early in 1918, as it was considered unlikely that the 
Central Powers could feed their populations or that the tottering 
allies of the Fatherland could or would stagger through into 1919. 
These allies were fast becoming liabilities, not assets. To use Herr 
Hitler’s striking phrase, the fate of Germany was entangled in a 
“ coalition of cripples.” The militai7 ardour of Germany’s allies was 
evaporating for many causes. The Turkish and Bulgarian peasants 
realised that they were being sacrificed in a quarrel which was not 
their own. The Turkish officers were sulky ivith resentment at the 
imperious Germans who bullied and shouted about inefficiencies and 
ineptitudes which were part of the tradition of the Turkish Army. 
The Turk was made to feel more and more that this was a German 
War, and that his interests were made subservient to those of the 
aiTogant Goth. He saw that he was not fighting for Islam. Two 
groups of infidel nations were struggling for mastery. Which of them 
won was no concern of his. The Anatolian peasant therefore deserted 
the army not only by the thousand, but by the hundred thousand. 

These facts must have been known to the Intelligence Department 
of our War Office, or at least, they ought to have been known. They 
were however ivithheld from the War Cabinet. For the War Cabinet 
was predisposed to strike a blow there, to disintegrate the Turks still 
more, to eliminate tliem completely; so a bandage had to be kept on 
its eye.s, lest the realities of the situation should unduly encourage it 
to take exceptional measures to exploit Turkish disintegration in 
order to eliminate that Empire from the War. One-fifth of the men 
usele.ssly sacrificed at Pas.schendaele could have achieved that end, and 
put the Turks out of business by the end of 1917. The large British 
forces engaged on the two Turkish Fronts would have been available 
partly to reinforce our Army in France, partly to strengthen our troops 
on the Vardar. Bulgaria, with her Turkish flank uncovered, could 
not ha\'e resisted an attack. Roumania would then have revived her 
effort and Austria would thus have been out-flanked, and the effect 
on Russia would have been incalculable. Nothing but substantial 
help given by Germany in troops and equipment could have saved 
a break-up of the Central Alliance. 

The first intimation given to us of the actual military situation in 
Turkey was in the famous paper prepared by the military advisers at 
Versailles ^vhich is known as Note 13.* But the Germans were fully 

* The text of Note 12 is e^iven at the end of Chapter LXXTV 
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aware of the deplorable state of the Turkish forces, and it was one of 
the circumstances that drove them to the inevitable conclusion that 
their Far Eastern ally might not be able to see them through 1918 — 
certainly not beyond that year. As to Bulgaria, her peasant soldiers 
were heartily tired of the War. Their traditional enemies, the Turks, 
ivere now their allies. Their Serbian foes were a broken and a fugitive 
remnant in a strange land. The Bulgarian people were never united 
on the wisdom of joining the Central Alliance, and now Bulgarian 
fields were neglected, the harvests were disappointing, the cultivators 
lived in trenches on the bleak slopes of the Balkans, far from their 
beloved plains. What for? The peasant is a slow thinker, but 
although his mind travels slowly, he plods unerringly to the end of his 
journey, and he ultimately realised that all his privations and perils 
were endured, not for the honour, the security or the enlargement of 
Bulgaria, which could have been better assured by a timely under- 
standing with the Western Powers, but in order to achieve the 
domination of the Teuton in Eastern Eiu'ope. This growing convic- 
tion weakened the fine fighting mettle of the Bulgarian soldiers. Titey 
became less and less eager to incur the risks and discomforts of this 
endless, and for them purposeless, war. 

The General Staffs of the Western Powers do not seem to have 
understood what was going on, for they anticipated a strong enemy 
offensive in the Balkans as part of the troubles for which they had to 
provide in 1918. It appeared to them probable that the Germans and 
Austrians might divert to the Balkans some of the divisions released 
from Russia and this contingency caused them much apprehension. 
Only towards the autumn of the year 1918 did they discover how 
completely the fighting spirit of the Bulgarian Army had evaporated. 
But the Germans knew it well by the end of 1917. This aggravated 
their worry about the issue of the War if it were prolonged into the 
autumn of 1918. 

But there is something still worse. The War Cabinet was left in 
ignorance not only of the Balkan but also of the Austrian situation. 
Facts that have come to our knowledge since the War demonstrated 
dearly that by the end of 1917 and the beginning of 1918 Austria was 
almost at the point of collapse, owing to the food situation in that 
country, and General von Arz made urgent representations from 
Vienna to the German G.H.Q., in December, 1917, that “ a number of 
armies had not even a single day’s ration of flour in their possession.”* 
The Army rations had to be severely cut down early in January, and 
ft was reported officially that " the conditions were in fact of such a 
kind that only the endurance of the severest deprivations made it 
po^ble for them [Austria] to hold out.”* The plenipotentiary of the 
impsxM War Food Ministry in Vienna, Baron von Raberau, reported 
, onjisotji January, tpiS: — 

: . ' * Report of the Reichstag Commission, Vol. HI. 
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“ Whether Austria will be in a position to last out through 
February is questionable. . . . 

Without any kind o£ reserves people will be living day by day 
from hand to mouth.”* 

He implies that help from Germany is essential even to postpone 
the collapse until February, and he adds: — 

” How lar Germany still has an interest in supporting Austria 
will have to be regarded, no longer merely from the standpoint of 
German food supply, but as a question of high policy.” ^ 

Seidler, Piesident of the Austrian Ministry, and Landwehr, 
Austrian General of Supplies, reported: — 

” The situation is as follows: Without help from outside, masses 
of the people will be dying in a few weeks. Germany and Hungary 
will contribute no more.”* 

The Germans were in no position to contribute. Their own popu- 
lation was already suffering from the food shortage. The vitality of 
the people at home was being lowered. Even the men in the trenches 
had to be rationed severely, in some important ingredients of food. 
But Herr Seidler’s reference to Hungary has a meaning. It shows that 
both the Germans and the Austrians were convinced that Hungary 
had a surplus of corn and meat but that she selfishly appropriated it 
for her own needs. That conviction was ominous; it was another sign 
of the approaching disruption in the ramshackle Empire. The Allied 
Governments were not fully apprised of the real condition of things 
in Austria-Hungary. It was vital to decision on the plans for 1 9 1 8 that 
these facts should be known. But if the Army Intelligence Depart- 
ments were in possession of the truth they did not pass it on to their 
respective Governments. Ludendorff and his Staff, however, knew it, 
and so did the Kaiser and his Ministers, and they came to the con- 
clusion that Germany must anticipate that the structure of her 
alliances would crumble away before the end of 1918. Her own food 
situation was becoming more and more precarious. Even a good 
harvest would leave her with a shor^e of 300,000 tons of corn, and 
her meat and milk supplies were quite inadequate to meet the mini- 
mum requirements or her Army and her population. There was a 
crippling shortage of fodder for the horses at the front. This, coupled 
with the lack of sufficient rubber, lubricants and petrol, reduced 
seriously the mobility of the German Army. Not merely was there an 
inadequate supply of draught-horses, but the deficiency of grain to 
keep up their strength considerably impaired their value. These 
* Heport of the Reichstag Commission, Yol. HI. 
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conditions, ^v'hcLhcr they were known or not to the Allied Staffs, 
never seemed to be taken into account in their comparisons of the 
relative capacity of the two armies for ivaging such a campaign as was 
anticipated in 1918. Rapidity of movement was essential on both 
sides for conducting an offensive on a great scale, lunv on one part 
and then on another part of the front. It is computed by competent 
military authorities that, owing to these shortages in the essentials of 
transport, no more than a third of the German Army could be 
regarded as mobile, the remaining two-thirds not being equipped with 
the necessary means of removal from one sector to another. 

When we come to the story of the campaign of 1918, this paramount 
coasideration will account for the long intervals which supervened 
between one great German attack and another, even when the time 
left to them was short and fast rumiing out. During these anxious 
weeks, when every day we anticipated a renerval of the attack before 
we were able to reorganise a new front, I was at a loss to understand 
why LudendorfE gave us so much time to reinforce and reform our 
broken divisions, and to dig and wire formidable new positions. On 
the other hand, when the fateful moment came for Foch to launch 
his offensive he gave the German Army no time for restoration or 
reformation. The difference in the temperament of these two great 
soldiers is not altogether responsible for the contrast in tlieir methods. 
It was largely a question of tne mobility of the rival armies. The Allies 
were abundantly supplied with the means of transport to and from 
railheads. I was given a striking illustration of the extent to which 
deficiencies of transport hampered the movement of the German Army 
at a critical juncture by the late Hugo Stinnes. In the course of a 
conversation I had with him after the War, I asked him to explain 
why the victorious German Army did not capture Amiens in March, 
1918. I informed him that they had already got through all our 
defences, and that we had no organised forces between the German 
advance guard, and that city. He said it was entirely due to the 
breakdown in tlieir transport, owing to the lack of rubber. There was 
a sharp snowstorm, the rubberless wheel rims became clogged, and it 
was impossible to bring up the necessary ammunition for the troops 
and for the guns. The soldiers could not even be fed. 

The. shortage of food in Central Europe indirectly diminished the 
number of German and Austrian troops that could be released for 
operations in tixe west owing to the Russian peace. The only hope 
which the Central Powers had of obtaining supplies of food and certain 
essential raw materials was in the exploitation of Russia. This could 
.not be done without employing considerable forces in the occupation 
of the Russian cornfields and in pushing forward into the regions 
where oil was obtainable. These garrison and far-distant raiding 
columns absorbed a number of both German and Austrian divisions- 
Most of them, but not all, were of secondary quality, but even these, 
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if brought to the west, could have occupied quiet sectors and could 
have released fighting divisions for the battle front. They would also 
have been helpful as labour battalions. 

All these considerations drove the German General Staff to the 
conclusion that a decision must be forced at the earliest possible 
moment. 

That is why the German High Command did not attach ovenvhelm- 
ing importance to the American Army. They did not anticipate that 
its intervention would count for a great deal until late in the campaign 
of 1918. They were confident of destroying one or other or both of 
the Allied Armies in France before the Americans were in a position 
to render effective aid. Their information as to the progress of 
American recruitment, training and equipment was on the whole 
accurate. They knew that a vast number of men had been called to 
the colours in the United States of America, but they also knew that 
their training was very deficient and their equipment utterly 
inadequate. They were also fully persuaded that " the preoccupation 
of tonnage with the supplying of the Entente excluded any extensive 
transport of tro^s, especially so long as the U-boat warfare was being 
maintained.” Their conclusion on this point was “We need not 
therefore bother about the question as to the extent to which the 
Entente is in a position to bring strong American forces to Europe.”* 
It is true that by the beginning of 1918 the check received by the sub- 
marine owing to the establishment of the convoy system forced tlie 
German Intelligence Department to revise their estimates. But even 
then they did not foresee what British shipping was capable of 
achieving under the pressure of a great emergency. They also under- 
rated the fighting qualities of die American divisions that were 
brought over. They did not doubt the excellence of the material, but 
they did not think it possible to train it in time for use except in 
quiet sectors of the Western Front, The Germans calculated that 
only a comparatively small proportion of the American Army could 
be put into the fighting line during the critical months of 1918. In 
this respect both the French and British military authorities were of 
the same opinion. P^tain thought the American Army would not 
count until 1919; our G.H.Q. were just as contemptuous of the arrival 
of American reinforcements and even more of their utility when they 
landed. 

A perusal of the documents written during the War, whether on the 
side of the Germans or the Allies, reveals that both were in the dark. 
The fog of war was everyivhcre: we can see how apt adversaries in 
any conflict are to miscalculate each other’s strength and weaknesses, 
each other's opportunities and resources. Some difficulties are 
exaggerated, others are under-estimated or altogether ignored, The 
strength of opponents is in some respects under-assessed and in others 
* Beiclutag Committee : General Yon Kubl's Report on the Amedcaa troops. 
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over-stated. These errors arc by no means confined to military prob- 
lems. They occur in politics, in law and in business. It is difficult 
to judge at any given moment whether these misconceptions constitute 
the basis of a given policy, or whether the policy has not inspired the 
miscalculation. Is an erroneous estimate of the facts responsible for 
the strategy, or is the strategy already determined upon responsible 
for the false manipulation of facts? As far as the Great War is con- 
cerned, time and reflection will ultimately provide the aaswer. As the 
years go by, and the realities stand out more clearly, and as personal 
prejudices fade or are eliminated, and more impartial conclusions 
can be derived from a calm survey of indisputable facts, it will be 
easier to reach a decision on these questions. 

The Allied StaflEs had not a monopoly in the realm of illusions. 
General Ludendorll was convinced that the pacifist movement in 
Britain was formidable and was growing in power day by day. He was 
of opinion that a reeling blow struck at the British Army would pre- 
cipitate a political crisis in England, throw out of office what he 
conceived to be a bellicose and implacable War Ministry, and .sub- 
stitute for it a more pacific and amenable combination headed by 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Lansdowne. His Staff papers published by 
him since the War show what a part this estimate of the political 
possibilities in Britain played in Iris strategical schemes. 

Did the necessity for finding arguments in favour of a great offensive 
tempt him to exaggerate the reports he received, or was the informa- 
tion which came to him the reason which prompted him to decide 
in favour of an offensive? On the other side Marshal Haig was 
persuaded that the German Army had exhausted its reserves early 
m October, that the terrible blows he was inflicting upon it at 
Passchendaele were destroying its morale, that 135 divisions were 
already pulverised and that the Germans were therefore not in a 
condition to resist an offensive on the Passchendaele Front continued 
up till November and then resumed in the spring. Did his ardour 
for the offensive he had planned and prosecuted colour his informa- 
tion, or did his information determine his strategy? Events which 
it will now be m)^ duty to set forth show clearly how both LudendorlE 
and Haig were misled as to the fundamental facts which ought to have 
shaped their strategic plans; partly by informants upon whom they 
relied, partly by their own predispositions; and in each case their war 
plans were necessarily faulty. In the case of the German Army it led 
to irretrievable disaster. Ultimately in the case of the British Army 
the projected renewal of the Flanders offensive in the spring, when 
the Germans were at their strongest and the Allies at the greatest 
disadvantage, was overruled and irreparable catastrophe was averted. 



CHAPTER LXX 


THE BELLIGERENTS STATE THEIR 
PEACE TERMS 

Were no cflorts made to stop all this horrible slaughter of brave 
men in many lands? There tvere tentative approaches and sound- 
ings. Towards the end of 1917 informal communications were 
received by us through Switzerland which indicated that Austria 
and Turkey were anxious to bring the War to an end by negotiation. 
They were both in a bad way. In spite of the overthrow of Russia 
and the signal defeat inflicted on Italy, the internal situation in 
Austria was extremely serious. Food supplies were so short that 
parts of the Empire were on the verge of starvation, and even in the 
Army it was difficult to feed the troops. The Slavonic populations 
were never enthusiastic about the War, and economic conditions 
produced discontent even in the Germanic areas of the Empire, 
The Emperor and his advisers were apprehensive of uprisings 
which might end in Revolution. The Cabinet, whilst naturally 
anxious to avoid futile pourparlers like those initiated by Prince 
Sixte’s letters, which excited so much suspicion in the breasts of 
Italian statesmen, were alive to the importance of detaching Austria 
from the Central Alliance. They were convinced that the time had 
not come for entering into general peace negotiations. Germany 
was in no mood for conceding any terms which would be acceptable 
to the Allies or to America. She had humbled Russia to the dust. 
She had destroyed the Roumanian Army and was consuming 
Roumanian com and drawing oil supplies from Roumanian wells. 
She had beaten olf our attack on Flanders and had helped Austria 
to put the Italian Army to flight. She was far from being convinced 
that her submarine campaign had failed. She was still sinking our 
ships, and with her accession of fresh strength which came from the 
release of divisions from the Russian Front she was preparing a 
crashing attack on the exhausted French and British Armies in the 
West. A Peace Conference with such a Germany would give us 
none of our objectives and was only attainable on terms which 
would have left German militarism triumphant over all its foes. 
The point for the Cabinet to consider in all their Swiss feelers was 
whether there was any chance of effecting a separate peace with 
either Austria or Turkey, or with both. 
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When it was intimated to us that the Austrian Prime Minister, 
Count Czemin, was willing to send Count Mensdorfl: to Switzerland 
to meet a representative oi the British Cabinet to discuss Peace, we 
lelt that the dispatch of such a messenger constituted the best proof 
that the Austrian Government was in earnest in seeking a peaceable 
accommodaion of the bloody quarrel. For us, Mensdorft was a 
highly acceptable emissaiy. Belore the War he was one of the best 
liked and most trusted of the foreign Ambassadors in this country. 
We decided therefore to send General Smuts to meet him in Switzer- 
land. General Smuts was to be accompanied by Mr. Philip Kerr 
(now Lord Lothian), who was on my staff. Their instructions were 
to confine themselves to the discussion of a separate peace with 
Austria and not to be drawn into any conversation as to the terms 
of a general peace. They were also to ascertain through our 
Minister there what value there was in the approaches which had 
been made to him ostensibly from Turkish sources. 

I give General Smuts' account of the conversations that took place. 
His report is an historical document of the first importance. It is a 
lemarkable contemporary record of a frank interchange of views 
which took place at a critical stage of the War between one of the 
most experienced, as well as one of the ablest and sanest diplomatists 
of the time on the one hand, and on the other, one of the most 
enlightened statesmen of the day. Apart from the fact that it puts 
clearly before us the opinion thus formed by men of high intelligence 
as to the problems of peace, it has also a special value as representing 
very fairly the conclusions formed by men of calm judgment on cither 
side, not only as to the attitude but also as to the militaiy position of 
the belligerents at the end of 1917. 


" December 18-19, 

I reached Geneva on the morning of 18th December and had a 
short interview with Count Mensdorft’ in a quiet suburb in the 
outskirts of Geneva. I had another long conversation with him in 
the alternoon, and a third conversation in the evening of the same 
day. I proceed to summarise the principal points of interest which 
emerged from these conversations. 

Belore leaving London I discussed separately with the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Balfour the line 1 should take in these conversa- 
tions, and 1 conceived that the objects of my mission were twofold; 
first, to instil into the minds of the Austrians that in case they freed 
themselves from German domination and made a fresh start in 
sympathy with the British Empire they would have our full 
sympathy and support; and secondly, to gather as much informa- 
tion as possible while declining to enter into a general discussion 
of peace terms so far as the Germans were concerned. 
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As will appear from the sequel the conversations have been 
fruitful in both these respects. A third object tvhich I had in 
mind was, if possible, to induce the Austrians to conclude a 
separate peace; but the subject was from many points of view a 
risky one to open, as I was anxious to avoid laying ourselves open 
to the charge in future of having intrigued with the Austrians for 
a separate peace. Before I reached this point in our discussiom, 
however, Mensdorff .saved me from the difficulties of my task by 
taking the initiative himself in declaring that a separate peace was 
for Austria entirely out of tlie question, that it would be madness 
on her part even to entertain the idea, that her circumstances 
rendered it impossible for her to cany it out, and that bad as her 
plight was it was not so desperate that she tvould do anything so 
treacherous and dislionourable. He said that she was not going 
to follow the example of Italy, and at the close of the conversations 
he returned to the subject and pointed out once more in the 
strongest language that a separate peace was not to be thought of. 
Austria was prepared to do anything to secure an honourable 
peace short of deserting her ally during the War. I gathered the 
impression that Mensdorff thought that tlic principal object of 
ray mission was to discuss a separate peace, and I am therefore glad 
that I did not raise the point, but left it to be raised by him, which 
he did in the strongest language possible, and with evident 
sincerity. 

I opened the conversations by saying that I had come in response 
to the numerous anolIic;ial overtures from Austria which had 
reached us both through Holland and Switzerland in recent 
months. We thought it only courteous that some definite response 
should be made to these overtures and that an opportunity should 
be given to hear what Austria had to say. I pointed out to him that 
the friendly feeling towards Austria which had existed among the 
British people before the War had by no means disappeared, that 
a great deal of sympathy continued to be felt for Austria, especially 
as she was looked upon not so much as a principal antagonist, but 
valued as having been used by Germany both in the policy which 
led to the War, as well as during the course of the War. The down- 
fall of Russia had created fresh anxiety for the political future of 
Europe, and it was feared in many influential quarters that unless 
some countenveight was established on the Continent to Germany 
in the place of Russia, the future peace of Europe might continue 
to be precarious. From tliis point of view it was a matter of grave 
concern that Austria should no longer continue, her rdle of 
subordination to Germany, that she should be emancipated from 
German domination, and should, with the assistance of the 
Entente, and especially of the British Empire, make a fresh start 
of complete independence vis-d-vis the German Empire, If Austria 
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^\’as prepared to play that r61e and break with Germany she would 
have not only our sympathy but our active support, and tve would 
do everything in our potver to uphold and strengthen her and to 
assist her economic reconstruction. 

To this Mensdorfi: replied that he was most gratified to hear this, 
and all the more so because the last word which we had spoken 
officially in regard to this matter was in the Allied reply to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Note at the beginning oE 1917 , in which the 
practical break-up and partition of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
was foreshadowed as one of our principal war aims. I assured him 
that that note never had had such an intention, and that its object, 
and still more our object now, was to assist Austria to give the 
greatest freedom and autonomy to her subject nationalities. The 
best way to strengthen the bonds of sympathy between the British 
and Austro-Hungarian people was to liberalise as much as possible 
the local institutions of Austria-Hungary. Wc had no intention of 
interfering in her internal affairs, but we recognised that if Austria 
could become a really liberal Empire in which her subject peoples 
would, as far as possible, be satisfied and content, she would become 
for Central Europe very much what the British Empire liad become 
for the rest of the ■world. She would l>ccome a League of Free 
Nations, very largely free from the taint of militarism, and she 
would have a mission in the future even greater than her mission in 
the past. Looking to the future of Europe, and the new orientation 
which it was necessary to give to the published policy of Europe, it 
seemed to thoughtful people in England that the above r61c was 
not only the nobler one for Austria-Hungary, but was also neces- 
sary in order to secure the full sympathy and co-operation of the 
Entente, and especially of the Briti-sh Empire and America, and 
was still more necessary to prevent any future military dictatorship 
in Europe with its promise of fresh troubles for the world. For all 
this it .seemed to me absolutely necessary that Austria should 
become entirely disassociated from the German Empire and sJiould 
establish the friendliest relations with those Entente Powers that 
were actuated by fundamental pacific tendencies. I continued to 
labour this point with him and to point out what a success the 
British Empire had made of the government of divers races and 
peoples, and that Austida, by following the same liberal policy — a 
policy directed to the peaceful self-development of its peoples 
through the widest local autonomy — could probably achieve a no 
less striking success in Central Europe, and that peoples not now 
directly within her orbit might be drawn to her in future by the 
attractions of her new policy. For her, peace and liberty were as 
essential as for die British Empire, and now that Russia had dis-. 
appeaMd, as the principal military danger upon her flank there 
y'j was hoireairon why she: should not adopt this policy and lean more 
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and more towai'ds the British Empire and dissociate herself fi’om 
German militarism. 

Mensdorif replied that these views would find the heartiest 
response in the most influential quarters in Austria-Hungary. 
Austrian statesmen were determined to make a fresh start after the 
War, but he emphasised once more that nothing could be done to 
break away from Germany or to begin the new policy while the 
War lasted. The views which I had expressed with regard to the 
political future of Austria-Hungary would appeal very deeply to 
its rulers. He knew that both the Emperor and Count Czernin 
were actuated very much by sentiments similar to those which I 
had expressed. Czernin, he said, was not a diplomat of the old 
school, but a young statesman descended from the ancient Royal 
House of Bohemia, full of lofty political idealism, and determined 
to sec an end to all this military regime which has been the un- 
doing of Europe. The views which he had so strongly and 
repeatedly expressed in favour of general disarmament and a 
Leagfue of Nations to safeguard the public order of Europe after 
this war, represented his deepest political convictions, and had 
incurred the wrath of influential sections of the German people. 
Mensdorff revetted that no word of sympathy bad come from 
England for the policy stated by Czernin. Instead they in Austria 
had met only either with cold disdainful silence or the sneers of 
the Press- He hoped that it would still be possible for British 
statesmen publicly to extend their sympathy to Czemin’s views, 
and in that way to create a better atmosphere for solving the 
problems of the future. 

I pointed out in reply to this that the views of the British 
Government were perfectly well known to be favourable to a 
League of Nations, and that our leading statesmen had repeatedly 
expressed their agreement with President Wilson in that regard. 
But we felt very strongly that the mere machinery of a League of 
Nations would not only be useless, but would be positively 
dangerous rmless it was established on the basis of a satisfactory 
peace, a peace which would not leave Germany in military pre- 
dominance on the Continent, and which, in its territorial aspects, 
would as far as possible satisfy tire principle of nationality. The 
German Empire had developed unsuspected military strength and 
predominance during this war, and the British people felt that 
whether Germany was inside or outside a League of Nations, it 
would, through the military power which it had developed, be 
able, at any time, to wreck the good work of the League. The 
danger and fear which have overhung Europe and led to this war 
wotud continue to exist, and anxiety among the other nations for 
their future would continue to stimulate them to fresh military, 
preparations. It was therefore essential for the League of Nations 
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that the German military domination should be broken in this war, 
and that the political dispositions of Central Europe after the War 
should afford some safeguard against its re-establishment. 

He said in reply to this that we were evidently underrating the 
new developments in Germany which tvcrc making for a new order. 
The Parliamcntarisation of Germany had already proceeded much 
further than was commonly appreciated, and the effect of the 
repeated Chancellor crises was that it had now become impossible 
to have a government in Germany without a majority in the 
Reichstag. That was the real inwai'dness of all the obscure crises 
which had recently taken place. If we expected more at present 
and looked forward to a revolution in Germany during the War 
we were much mistaken. The German working-classes were 
highly educated, and had developed great political capacity 
{Re^erungsfdhigkeit), and even before the War the Socialist Party 
in Germany was the most powerful in Europe. But they certainly 
ivere not going to follow the example of the Russians, nor would 
they betray their country while it was in danger; and it was gener- 
ally anticipated that as soon as the Wav was over and the armies 
returned from the fronts, and the Gennan people settled down 
again there would be the most far-reaching political changes. To 
ray observation that the German civil government seems lather to 
liavc lost ground in comparison with the General Staff, whose 
efficiency had more and more establi.shcd its predominance in 
Gennany during the War, he replied with a contemptuous gesture 
that the whole military regime would be blown away as soon as the 
War was over and the Gerihan people could speak. 

He then tried to get on to general peace terms and said that in 
his opinion the time had come to open informal discussions 
between Great Britain and Germany, and if Austria as a friendly 
party could be used as an intermediary she would be highly grati- 
fied, I thanked him, but said that the time for discussing peace 
terms with the Germans had certainly not come, that neitlier the 
British public nor the British Government were in a temper to 
discuss peace with the German Government, and that our 
conversations should be confined entirely to questions affecting 
Austria-Hungary. To this he agi-eed, but with evident regi’et, and 
several times thereafter he made attempts to open a general dis- 
cussion of German terms of peace, but was constantly met by a 
blank refusal by me to enter into a discussion of this topic. 

The conversation then drifted on to territorial questions in 
connection with the peace, which might affect Austria-Hungary. 
Mensdorff himself raised the question of Poland, which, he said, 
from its superior culture had rather a Western than an Eastern 
orientation. 1 said it was essential from the point of view which 
we had been discussing that the future Polish kingdom should not 
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have a German orientation. He replied that there was little fear 
of that; that owing to the liberal policy that Austria had followed 
the future Polish State was much more likely to co-operate with 
Austria than with Germany. 1 said that wc were pledged to an 
independent Kingdom or State of Poland, but that if Austria really 
broke away from Germany and realised the mission sketched out 
above, the possibility of some link of a personal or a loose nature 
between Austria and Poland was not excluded, and that the 
addition of Galicia to Poland might be a desirable move from that 
point of view. He said that a solution of the Polish question on 
those lines would commend itself to Austria-Hungary and might 
even appeal to the Poles themselves. There weie constitutional 
difficulties, but he thought that it was possible to bring the future 
larger Poland within the orbit of the Austrian Empire of the future, 
1 asked him next if some such solution was found of the Polish 

a ucstion and Austrian influence was thereby greatly increased 
lat means should be found to satisfy the reasonable claims of those 
States to whom we were pledged by various promises made during 
the War, such as Serbia, Roumania, and Italy. He said that he 
thought the case of Serbia did not present much difficulty so far as 
Austria was concerned. Austria disliked the Karageorgevitch 
dynasty which was founded on assassination, and would welcome 
guarantees which would prevent Serbia from becoming once more 
a centre of anti-Austrian intrigue. He also thought that Bulgaria 
would hold on to the Bulgarian parts of Serbia and that it would 
be a wise policy to acquiesce in her doing so. I replied that Serbia 
might in that case legitimately claim compensation, and that it was 
wortliy of consideration whether the best policy even from the 
Austrian point of view was not to follow the principle of nationality 
and add Bosnia-Herzegovina to Serbia and bring Serbia into the 
Dalmatian coast, and to bring the greater Serbia thus constituted 
into a more friendly relation with Austria-Hung^. He asked 
what relation I meant, whether it was a loose political union or 
some economic union. I replied that I could not say, and tliat it 
was a question in which Serbia would have to be consulted, but 
that it seemed to me essential if the foundations of a future peace- 
ful Europe were to be laid that rearrangements on a national basis 
should as far as possible be effected, and that a far-sighted policy 
followed by Austria now might conciliate the Southern Slav peoples 
f' nd assist her to realise the great mission and position which might 
be in store for her. I pointed out that Russia would no longer be 
there to foment anti- Austrian feeling among the Southern Slavs 
anti that, was the best guarantee W’hich Austria could have for the 
future. The rest must be left to wise statesmanship, and sound 
territorial arrangement. Mensdorff appeared to me to be , not 
u^vourable to this point of view which J was urging, although 
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he did not openly commit himself. When, however, I came to 
Roumania he became somewhat excited and said that Roumania 
was finished and that they would do nothing for that treacherous 
State, and Hungaiy would refuse to surrender an inch of territory 
to Roumania, and that his brother-in-law. Count Apponyi, who 
was really a pacifist, had assured him only a few days ago that 
Hungary would fight to the last ditch rather than sui render any 
territory to Roumania. Mensdorll added that it was only a fringe 
of Transylvania which was inliabited by Roumanians. I pointed 
out in reply that considerable parts of Bukovina and Bessarabia 
had a predominantly Roumanian population, and that as Bulgaria 
was also claiming the Bulgarian part of Dobrudja, the question of 
bringing together the Roumanian people into one State was one 
well worthy of consideration and that it was in the interest of 
Atistria-Hungairy to have a friendly and satisfied Roumania on her 
Hank. He said that Bukovina was on a different footing from 
Tx’ansylvania, and that he hoped that no proposals would be made 
which meant any partition of Hungarian territory as this would 
be most fiercely resisted by the Hungarians. Bessarabia was, of 
course, a question in which Austria was not concerned, and I did 
not gather that he was opposed to my su^estion so far as 
Bukovina was concerned. 

This brought us on to Italy. Memdorff asked how wc could 
defend the national piinciple in connection with the promises 
which we had made lo Italy in the Balkans, where wc had promised 
to Italy territories which contained few Italians and a pre- 
dominantly Slav or Slovene population. He also asked how it was 
possible if we were favourably disposed towards the future Austria- 
Hungary that we could think of practically cutting her off from 
outlets to the sea and planting the Italians on both idiores of the 
Adriatic. Apart from Dalmatia, Trieste had never belonged to 
Italy, had voluntarily decided centuries ago to come under Austria 
and had been under Austria ever since. Austria would never agree 
to Trieste being wrenched from her or to be deprived of proper 
acce,ss to the Adriatic. Italy had no right to be at Valona cimer. 

I did not want to discuss these questions with him as I was not 
fully conversant with them but it seemed to me indisputable from 
every point of view that the Trentino should be ceded to Italy. 
The strategic frontier of Italy in the north was impossible, and 
Trentino was an almost entirely Italian population. To his 
observation that after the treacheiy of Italy there was no disposition 
to make any concessions to her, 1 replied that Italy would never 
have been induced to desert Austria if the latter did not sit on 
territory which Italy could legitimately claim to be hers, and that 
firom the point of view of future peace and security it seemed to me 
I desirable in the highest interests of Austria to suppress all feelings 
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of resentment towaids Italy, to deal with her on high sLatesmanlike 
lines, and by the surrender to her of the Trentino to secaire a 
friend and ally in Italy. To this he made no furtlier objection, and 
I did not press him any further on the point. My own feeling was 
tliat Austria would be prepared for a deal, alllrough he did not 
expressly say so. 

In all this discussion of territorial questions I purposely 
abstained from going too deeply into details at this stage, as I 
intended merely to have a preliminary canter over the ground in 
order to satisfy myself in my capacity as a scout of the general 
attitude of the Austrians on the question of territorial concessions. 
The impression I formed was that the Austrian mind was in an 
accommodating mood, and that moderate and reasonable proposals 
from us would meet witli serious and favourable consideration. 
Further I did not think it wise to go at this stage, as not only are 
we not in possession of the revised views of our Allies, but I am also 
doubtful whether the War Cabinet has come to even provisional 
conclusions on the difficult matters touched u]>on in these 
conversations. 

This finished the conversation in the afternoon. 

In die evening we had another conversation, in whidi Mensdorfi 
made repeated efforts to induce me to discuss general peace terms. 
I, however, firmly declined to do so, but allowed him to make 
several statements of great interest which I sliall mention later. He 
seemed to have been under the impression that I was merely 
manoeuvring in refusing to discuss general peace terms, and when 
finally he realised that he was wrong he seemed deeply dis- 
appointed. He exclaimed that in that case there was no peace in 
sight and that this horrible War must go on. Europe, he said, was 
dying at the centre, America was becoming the financial and 
economic centre of the world, while Japan at the other end was 
gathering to herself immense power and resources and the whole 
trade of Asia. Why were we going on fighting? The British 
Prime Minister had said that we must have victory, Asquith had 
said that Prussian militarism must be crushed. If anotlier year of 
tliis destruction had to pass the position of Europe and civilisation, 
already so pitiable, would indeed be beyond repair. What was the 
sort of victory wc had in view? How ivould we know it and when 
would we consider it to be achieved? Did we want the Hohen- 
•/ollems to go? Surely, that was not likely to happen during 
War, and would in any case not justify the practical destruction of 
European civilisation. Any political revolution in Germany would 
follow, not precede, the peace. Or did we intend the break-up of 
the German Army, or the occupation of Belgium? Surely that was 
no reasonable expectation either. 

I explained to him how deeply impressed the British people werfe 
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^vith the dangers to the future political system of Europe, if 
Germany survived as a sort of military dictator, and that we meant 
to coutinue the War until cither victory had been achieved or the 
dark forces of revolution had done their work in Germany as they 
had already done in Russia. We were in a good position to go on. 
America was coming in with resources far greater and more real 
than any we had lost through the defection of Russia. France had 
sulEered but little this year, and her Army had a very high morale 
and quite sufficient reserves for next year; while our full resources 
in mechanical and man-power were only now being mobilised for 
the decisive phases of the War. I explained to him how the 
submarine and shipping situation had altered since last spring, and 
that we were now in a position, if necessary, to go on indefinitely 
as we had done during the Napoleonic Wars. The menace of 
Gei'many was no less grave than the menace of Napoleon, and was 
ineeiiiig with an even more determined temper on the part of the 
British people. 

He replied that that would indeed be the end of Europe. Was 
it really worth while? He again asked what this vague victory was 
for which all these immeasurable sacrifices had to be made. What 
w’as the definition of it, or what was the measure of proof of it? 
Surely the German Army was not going to put up the white flag 
and openly abase itself and acknowledge defeat. It would continue 
the defence as brave men knew how to do. To his mind it was 
necessary to define clearly what we meant by victory. He would 
see only one test of our victory, and that was that wc should define 
our aims closely, and place our terms before the enemy, and that 
die enemy should either accept or reject them. Otherwise the 
War would continue in misunderstanding, in darkness and fog, so 
to say. If the enemy accepted our terms we would have won; if 
not, wc could go on until he was forced to accept them, He 
pleaded for reasonable terms. He urged that the way should be 
prepared for their acceptance by Germany by means of preliminary 
conversations with Austria, in which the Germans were or were 
not to take part, according as we wished. He did not anticipate 
that the German attitude would be unreasonable. Belgium, he 
thought, would be evacuated, provided German economic and 
industrial interests, which before the War were very great in 
Belgium were not injured or hampered. He did not believe there 
was any intention to annex any of the occupied parts of Russia. 
He could not say this for certain, but would be most surprised if 
the Germans made any such claim. About Alsace-Lorraine he 
knew that there were ^eat difficulties, but incidentally he here 
asked the significant question, whether France wanted the whole 
of Alsace-Lorraine back. He continued that the Germans were 
very keen, to get their colonies or some of them back, and he 
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thought they ivould claim heavy compensation if we declined to 
return them. Above all, they would resist to the utmost a post- 
^Va^ economic ■war, as that would mean their practical boycott from 
the markets of the world. Such an economic war would be incon- 
sistent with the netv international system which we wished to 
promote after the ^Var, and Austria, no less than Germany, would 
resist it to the utmost. He hoped that the objects which we had in 
\icw would be fair, reasonable and moderate; if they were, the 
time had come for their achievement, and for tltat purpose it 
would be highly desirable to clear up the situation by further 
di.scussions of an informal character, in which the Geimans need 
not necessarily take a part to begin with. 

I did not enter into a discussion of these general questions, and 
the Count went on to say with obvious sincerity that the two 
greatest peoples on earth, the two greatest peoples that had ever 
existed, w'erc the British and the Germans, that the future of the 
world depended on both of them and on their co-operation, that it 
was not in the interests of tlie world that either of them should be 
utterly defeated, even if that were pos.sible, and that such a defeat 
would become the source of fresh calamities for the future of man- 
kind. He hoped most earnestly that reason would prevail. I 
replied that it was only because of our solicitude for the future 
that we did not wish to leave the root of the evil to survive and to 
grow afresh in the future. It tvas not from any warlike spirit but 
because of our horror of war that we were prepared to endure its 
evils longer for the present in order to end them for the future — 
to which he retorted, in lighter vein, tliat the Entente did certainly 
seem more ■warlike at present than the Central Powers. 

This brought our conversations to an end, and we said good-bye 
to each other. 

The follotving morning, tgth December, the Count, who had 
a.sccrtained that I was stopping another day in Geneva, sent a 
message to ask ■whether he could have another interview with me. 
I therefore saw him again in the aftentoon of the same day, and he 
said to me that he was aiLxious that both of us should be clear on 
certain points, lu the first place, Austria tvould be prepared to go 
any length tvith us in pressing on Germany a policy of disarma- 
ment, including the submarine and similar developments, and the 
policy of conferences and arbitration against war in future. In 
the second place he -vv'as profoundly thankful for the sympathy 
which I had expressed for the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and 
when in future they took a line of their own independent of 
Germany they would count on our support. In the third place he 
trusted that at the peace we would use our influence ivith our 
friends to moderate their demands, and hi that case Austria would 
do her best to meet us fairly. 
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In reply I repealed some of tlie views already expressed in the 
preceding conversations. T added that Austria had now a great 
opportunity to show the highest statesmanship and thereby to help 
the world towards an early, satisfactory and lasting settlement. She 
would have to free herself from German influence and make a fresh 
independent start of her own. She would also have to give up some 
small things in order to realise the greater destiny that might be 
in store for her. He replied that it was very hard to give away after 
the shocking behaviour especially of Roumania and Italy, but 
Austria svould be prepared to meet us reasonably if we stood by 
her and made no unfair claims. 

I soon satv, however, that something else was really on his mind. 
He then came out with it. He said that the War must be ended, 
and that it was the fervent ambition of Austria to be the instru- 
ment for bringing this about. A separate peace would be impo.s- 
sible, but Austria, whose sympathies were really with Great 
Britain, wished in future to work with her. Austria could stand 
between the great enemies and help towards peace if use was made 
of her. She tvas ready and anxious to do anything. E.specially 
must we not separate now that conversations had started. He 
hoped we would meet again to pursue our discussions, if po.ssible 
into greater details. Next time, or the time after next, he felt sure 
that Count Cyernin would come to the discussion if wc wanted one 
who could speak tvith more authority. He hoped it would be 

E ossiblc in such a case to fix a meeting-place nearer the Austrian 
ontier. If we did not wish to speak to the Germans the di.scus- 
sions might again be confined to the Austrian aspect of peace. If 
again we wished to have a more general discu.ssion but still not 
with the Germans, we could make use of C/ernin, who was in 
sympathy with British ideals and could usefully smooth away 
preliminary difficulties with the Germans. 

He hoped that the agencies which we had used to get into touch 
on this occasion would be used again for the .same purpose, and that 
we would meet again soon. He returned once more to the subject 
of victory and said it toas misleading to talk of victory, for while 
the Germans had been successful in Central Europe, the British 
Empire had gained far more lasting and far-reaching victories over 
the whole world, and was now in complete control of everything 
outside Central Europe- The victory was already ours in a very 
important sense, and it was useless to continue to shed the blood 
of tens and hundreds of thousaucb of the youth of Europe for a 
greater measure of military success, which might or might not be 
achieved in future. 

I repeated to him what I had previously said, that I did not think 
We ‘wciro prepared to talk to Geiroany, but we appreciated his sug- 
gestion to keep the present conversations on foot, and would bear 
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ill mind what he had said about Czernin. If, on their part, the 
Austrians wished to speak to us again, the same channels irould 
a\’aii unless secrecy demanded resort to other channels. 

We then parted. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I have not the least doubt that 
the line we have taken with Austria on this occasion will prove 
most useful and fruitful. It evidently made a deep impression on 
Count Mensdoi'H. From the very depilis of her abasement and 
despair, Austria has been made to see daylight, and I expect that 
sire will strain every nerve to induce Germany to accept moderate 
terms, and that she will thereafter strive, with our assistance, to 
recover and assert her political independence of Germany. 
Whether the vision of a truly liberal Austria will really appeal to 
her statesmen, the future alone will show. 

In all these conversations I deliberately refrained from a word 
oti’eference to Turkey.” 

It will be observed that at that date we did not contemplate a 
complete break-up of the Austrian Empire, but rather that within 
its bounds there should be set up a number of free autonomous and 
practically independent States on tlie model of the British Empire. 
There are a few outstanding inferences to be drawn from this 
remarkable document: — 

1 . At that date the negotiation of a separate peace with Austria 
was out of the question. MensdorflE, representing as be did the 
Austrian Prime Minister’s vieivs, would re^rd such a peace as 
dishonouring to the Empire- That was in itself conclusive as to 
the impracticability of further negotiation. Even had we agreed 
to a general Conference, France would treat it as an abandonment 
and a betrayal. 

s. No concessions were to be made to Italy and Roumania. 
Their entry into die War on the side of the Allies was regarded 
as an act of unutterable treachery. In fact, Mensdorff said that if 
Austria were to make a separate peace with the Allies she would 
be ” as base as Italy.” There was tlie additional objection to con- 
ceding any territory to either Italy or Roumania, that at that 
moment they were both in the position of beaten foes. We could 
not take that view without betraying Italy, ivho was still fighting 
on our side. 

3. Germany was, in the estimation of Mensdorff, militarily 
triumphant. He evidently believed she could not be beaten. The 
worst that could befall her would be a stalemate. She could not, 
therefore, contemplate a peace based on. the assumption that 
she was already defeated or was likely to be beaten in the 
end' 
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The Cabinet considered this report a complete justification of their 
view that the time had not yet arrived, for a general Peace Conference 
in which Germany would be included. 

On the other hand, Mensdorff made a fniitful suggestion which 
we felt might be acted upon without delay. He urged us to state 
our peace terms in a way which would be so clear and definite that 
our enemies could not fail to understand what were our aims. If they 
felt they tvere reasonable they would be accepted. On the other 
hand, if they did not form a basis for discussion they would be 
rejected. We would all then know exactly where tve stood. 

A similar suggestion came from Dr. Parodi, an agent of the opposi- 
tion party in Turkey, who had come to Switzerland tvith the intention 
of establishing contact ivith the Allies, and was interviewed there 
by Mr. Kerr. He admitted that for the time being the Germanophile 
section of the Committee of Union and Progress which governed 
Turkey was uppermost, but he thought that the proclamation of 
moderate terms might reverse the proportions. Enver Pasha, the 
strongest man in the Government, was a piu-e militarist Germano- 
phile, and was still confident that Germany ^v'ould win the War. His 
principal colleague, Talaat Pasha, thought Germany would be neither 
victorious nor beaten and that there would be a paix blanche more or 
less on the basis of the stattis quo. Philip Kerr’s informant thought 
that if we made it clear that one of our objects was to establish Arab 
autonomy it tvould hearten the Arabs and further the antagonism 
which existed between the Arab and Turkish officers. 

Mr. Kerr’s interview with Dr. Parodi was not satisfactory. Parodi 
did not profess to represent the Turkish Government and it was 
clear from this conversation that the governing party in the Turkish 
Empire was not yet ready to enter into any negotiations with the 
Allies on any terms whidi we could entertain — or even discover. 
Mr. Kerr’s Report is given in full in Appendix I to this chapter. 

The net result of this visit to Switzerland was to leave the 
impression that a separate peace with Austria and Turkey was not 
attainable just yet, but that the time had arrived when it was 
desirable that the Government should re-state the terms upon which 
it was prepared to make peace. 

There was another reason why a re-statement of our war aims was 
necessary at this juncture. We were coming to the last, and in so 
many ways the most critical stage of the War. There was a gi'eat deal 
of pacifist propaganda at home which, operating on a natural weari- 
ness, might develop into a dangerous anti-ivar sentiment that would 
undermine the morale of the nation at a time ivhen the event 
depended on the staying power of the nations. All the belligerent 
nations were confronted with this situation. In Germany, Austria 
and Russia the Peace sentiment was fostered amopgst the population 
by hardship and privation and even actual hunger. It was one of the 
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reasons why 1 altached so much importance to the question ol main- 
taining our food supplies. The desire for peace was spreading 
amongst men and women who, although they were convinced of 
the righteousness of the War, felt that the time had come for putting 
an end to its horrors in the name of humanity, if it could be done on 
any terms that were honourable and safe. Lord Lansdowne consti- 
tuted himself the spokesman of this sentiment. He represented a 
powerful and growing section of die people not only in social, but 
also in industrial circles. The suffering was not confined to one class. 
All classes alike shared the tortures of soitow for the fallen, and the 
anxieties of incessant apprehension for those who were in the zone 
of death. Amongst the workmen there ivas an unrest that was 
disturbing and might at any moment become dangerous. The efforts 
\vc were making to comb out more men for the Army were meeting 
with resistance amongst the Trade Unions, whose loyalty and 
patriotism had throughout been above reproach. I attached great 
importance to retaining their continued support in the prosecution 
of the War. Had dicy been driven into hostility, a dangerous rift in 
the home front would have been inevitable. Germany was to find out 
how fatal to success ivas the alienation of organised labour. The 
influence of the MacDonald secdon of the Labour Movement was 
becoming greater, and their agitadon was intensifying and gaining 
fre.sh adherents. One of their number informed me that he never 
attended more packed and enthusiastic meetings that those which he 
addrc.ssed on peace during the last year or tw^o of the War. It was 
essential to convince the nation that wc were not continuing the 
War merely to gain a vindictive or looting triumph, but that we had 
definite peace aims and that these were both just and attainable. 

The difficulties with our man-power had almost produced a 
deadlock with the Trade Unions. Without their goodwill and co- 
operation, we could not have secured further recruits from amongst 
the exempted — certainly not without a resistance which might have 
alienated organised labour throughout the land. It therefore became 
necessary to open negotiations with them. I decided, first of all, to 
invite the Trade Unions to a Conference on the subject of our war 
aims. In order to ensure their co-operation it was necessary to place 
before them witli complete frankness the purpose with which we 
were prosecuting the War. The Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trade Union Congi'css and of the Labour Party had already formu- 
lated their peace proposals on i6th December. They did not differ, 
in any material respect from those which we were putting fonvard. 
That rendered my task very much easier, for there had been mis- 
chievous statements circulated in the Press and at meetings and in 
private that our aims were of an “imperialistic.” and predatory,, 
diaracter, and that we were only continuing the cruelties and;,!, 
sufferings of war in order to secure these nefarious objects. 
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I therefore had a detailed and a careful statement prepared of our 
peace objectives. They were considered in the greatest detail by the 
Cabinet and approved by them. As I had been informed by an 
eminent American, who was in touch with tlic A.squith .section of the 
Liberals, that they thought “ opinion in favour of continuing the 
War was weakening in this country,” I thought it desirable to secure 
their assent to the peace propo.sals we intended to put forward, .so 
that the peace tenns we proclaimed should bo national in the true 
sense of the word. I arranged a private meeting with Mr. Asquith 
and Lord Grey to discuss our peace declaration. 

We met at breakfast at Mr. Asquith’s house. I read to them the 
docuraetit which I had prepared. I had already obtained the 
Cabinet assent to its terms. With .some slight alterations, entirely 
in the wording, they approved its terms. The suggested amendments 
were duly incorporated. The Cabinet took the necessaty steps (o 
inform the Dominions of the nature of the statement 1 proposed to 
make. Their approval was secured before we committed ourselves. 

The Conference with the Trade Unions took place at the Caxton 
Hall on the r,th January, 1918. It was a crotvded gathering of 
delegates and thoroughly repre.scntative. I gave to them in full the 
declaration of our war aims. Although no resolution was passed, at 
the end of the meeting there was every indication of a general 
acceptance by the delegates of the proposals submitted to them. 
Inasmuch as the terms of peace outlined on this occasion represented 
not merely the views of Ministers and their .supporters, but of 
Labour, the Independent Liberals and the Dominions, and were 
subsequently embodied in the Treaty of Versailles, the statement I 
made to ihe Trade Unions is an es.sential jiart of my nanrativc of the 
War. I accordingly include the full text of my speech in Appendix 
II to this chapter. As will be seen by a reference to it, I made it 
clear that our one object in the War was to defend the violated 
public law of Europe, to vindicate Treaty obligations and to seoire 
the restoration of Belgium. We intended to stand by French 
democracy in its demand for the restitution of its lost provinces and 
to secure national freedom for those parts of the Austrian Empire 
which were at present held in unwilling bondage to an alien race. 
As to the ultimate peace settlement, I concluded my speech by 
saying: — 

. , whatever settlement is made will be suitable only to the 
circumstances under which it is made, and, as those circumstances 
change, changes in the settlement will be called for. 

So long as the possibility of dispute between nations continues, 
that is to say, so long as men and women are dominated by 
piasaoned ambition, and war is the only means of settling a dispute, 
all nations must live under the burden not only of having from 
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time to time to engage in it, but ol being compelled to jirepare 
for its possible outlbreak. The crushing iveight of modern arma- 
ments, the increasing evil of compulsory military' service, the vast 
waste of wealth and effort involved in warlike pi'cparation, these 
are blots on our civilisation of which every thinking indhidual 
must be ashamed. 

For these and other similar reasons, we are confident that a great 
attempt must be made to establish by some intcniational organisa- 
tion an alternative to war as a means oi settling international 
disputes. After all, W'ar is a relic of barbarism, and just as larv has 
succeeded violence as the means of settling disputes between 
individuals, so we believe that it is destined ultimately to take the 
place of war in the settlement of controversies bettvecn nations. 

If, then, tve arc asked what are we fighting for, we reply, as we 
have often replied — Vfc are fighting for a just and lasting peace — 
and wc believe that before permanent peace can be hoped for 
three conditions must be fulfilled. 

First, the sanctity of treaties must be re-cslablishcd; secondly, a 
territorial settlement must be secured based on the right of self- 
determination or the consent of the governed; and, lastly, we must 
seek by the creation of some international organisation to limit 
the burden of armaments and diminish the probability of war. 

On these conditions the British Empire ■would welcome peace; to 
secure those conditions its peoiilcs are prepared to make even 
greater sacrifices than those they have yet endured.” 

Prince Max of Baden in referring to my speech in his Memoirs 
says : — 


“ Immediately after this speech, the rift in the British home 
front closed.” 

Henceforth, those wlio ivere seeking disunion for political or 
personal motives were forced into another tack in which Labour had 
no interest. 

Shortly after the meeting I received the following letter from Mr. 
Clyues, who was Minister of Food at that time: — - 

“ Dear Prime Minister, 

I have had the opportunity within the past few days while on 
work for the above Ministry of meeting representative men in 
Conferences and in other ways, and I would like to send you this 
line to say what a splendid effect your speech to the labour 
Delegates has had on tlie minds of men who were getting rather 
unsettled because of the length of the War and the effects of f 
form of propaganda which has been freely continued, ^ 
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Most of what was said of course was not new, Inlt (he occasion 
and the form of the speech have been of the greatest saluc. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. R. Clynt.s." 

A few days later, President Wilson gave utterance to his famous 
Fourteen Points. This declaration, which subsequently played such 
an important part at the Armistice and the Peace Conference, was not 
regarded by any of the Allies as being at variance on vital mattei.s, 
except in respect of Freedom of tlic Seas, with their own dcclara^ 
rion.s — although wc never formally accepted them, and they 
constituted no part of the official policy of (he Alliance. 

In an allusion to my speech President Wilson said: — 

" Within the last week, Mr. Lloyil George lias spoken with 
admirable candour and in admirable spirit for the people and 
government of Great Britain.” 

M, Pichon also made a declaration on behalf of France which 
corresponded ^vith that of the British Government. 

Meanwhile, the Germans felt that it was essential that some 
response should be made by them to the peace declarations of Allied 
statesmen. They knew that not only the world but their own people 
tverc waiting for their answer. The prolongation of the War or its 
end depended not on the voice of Austria, but of her powerful ally, 
Germany Long communications on the subject pas.sed between the 
Kaiser, Hindeiiburg, Ludenclorlf and the German Chancellor. These 
messages or their purport were not of course knotvu to the Allies at 
that time, but (hey have since .seen the light, and as an indication 
of the German attitude towards peace at the beginning of 1918, the 
letter written by Hindenburg to the Kaiser on the 7th January is 
significant. The underlining of passages was made by the Kaiser 
at the lime and indicates his attitude. 


“ General Headquarters, 

7th January, iqi8. 

Your Majesty, 

has been pleased to command that General Ludendorif and 1 
should take a responsible part in the peace negotiations. Your 
Majesty, in doing so, made it our right and duty to see to it that 
the result of the peace corresponds to the saaifices and achieve- 
ments of the German people and army, and that the peace 
strengthens us materially and brings us suchln-ong frontiers, 
out oppo nents w ill not be so ready to venture to IcF loose a~frcsh 
war. 

In all discussions under the p residency of Your Majesty and 
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with the Chancellor we have pointed to the importance of pro- 
tected frontiers as a vital question tor Germany. It is doubtful 
whether such frontiers will be obtained, and this troubles me 
considerably.'* 

Then follow lengthy complaints of the way the Army Staff’s views 
regarding Austria, Lithuania and Poland had been overlooked. He 
was especially angi-y about the cession of Poland to Austria. He 
points to the criticism of the Army outside and adds the ominous 
sentence which is undci'lined by the Kaiser: “ I cannot suppress the 
fear that the manner in which the negotiations were conducted and 
the result in Brest will unfavourably influence the temper of the 
A miy.” 

But the most significant paragraph of all is tire following: — 

" The latter is now being put to a great test. In order to secure 
for ourselves the political and economic world position, whic h wc 
need, we must beat the Western Powers. For this reason Your 
Majesty ordered the attack in die West. This involves by far tlie 
greatest effort we liave made during the whole war; the greatest 
sacrifices will be asked for. After the incidents at Brest I doubt 
whether at the conclusion of peace we shall obtain the rewards 
which our predominance demands and which are worthy of our 
sacrifices. The wiavoidable effect would be a terrible disappoint- 
ment for the home-coming army and for the nation which would 
have to bear prohibitive taxes. . . . 

I am definitely convinced that the policy advocated by us leads 
to a strengthening of the monarchy and an extended predominance 
of Germany, whilst the opposite policy can only bring Germany 
down from the height to which Your Majesty and the ancestors of 
Your All-Highest led her." 

On the publication of the speedies of President Wilson and myself, 
Count Herding, the German Impciial Chancellor, and Count 
Czemin were charged with the enemy replies. On «4th January, 
Count Herding spoke in the Reichstag and, after refen'ing to the 
Brest-Litovsk negotiations proceeded : — 

“ Two announcements have, as wc all know, been made in the 
meantime by enemy statesmen — the speech by the. English 
Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, of 5th January, and the message of 
President Wilson of the day after. I freely admit that Mr. Lloyd 
Geotgc has changed his tone. He no longet uses abuse, and thus 
appears to wish to establish again his claim to negodating abilities^ ■ 
of which I had previously despaired. All the same I caimbt! ' 
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SO far as ihe many opinions from ncntral countries which claim to 
read in the speech of Mr. Lloyd Geovj^c a sincere desire for peace, 
and even a friendly spirit. It i.s true that he declares that he does 
not wish to destroy Germany, and that he has never wanted to 
destroy her. He even finds cxprc.ssions of respect for our 
economic, political and cultural position, but amongst them there 
is no lack of other utterances, ancl between the lines there is always 
present that it is his duty to .sit in judgment on guilty Germany for 
all sorts of crimes. 

This is tlic spirit, gentlemen, with which naturally we can have 
nothing to do, and in which as yet we can obsciwc no trace of a 
sincere desire for peace. We arc suisposed to be culprits over 
\vhom the Entente is now .sitting in judgment." 

He then entered into an elaborate defence of Germany’s action in 
waging war and holding on to Al.sace-Loi rainc. His announcement 
that Germany tvould not part with it was received in the Reichstag 
with “ Loud Cheers.” He then made a very significant and sinister 
allusion to German designs on the invaded provinces of France. 

" The occupied parts of France are a valuable pawn in our hands. 
Here also forcible annexation forms no part of the official German 
policy. The conditions and mode of ihe evacuation, which must 
lake into consideration the vital interests of Germany, must be 
agreed between Germany and France. I can only once again 
expressly emphasise that there can never be any question of the 
scTjaration of the Imperial Provinces. We will never permit our- 
selves to be robbed of Alsace-Lorraine by our enemie.s under the 
pretext of any fine phrases — of Alsace-Lorraine, which in the 
iiieantirae, has become more and more cIo.sely allied internally 
with German life, which is developing move and more economic- 
ally in a highly satisfactoiy manner, and where more than 87 per 
cent, of the people speak the German mother tongue. (Loud 
cheers,)” 

Not much hope iherc. Even the provinces of France occupied in 
this war were only to be returned " on conditions." 

As to Russia and Poland, we were brusquely told to mind our otvn 
business: — ■ 

" The Entente States having refused to join in the negotiations 
Within the period agreed upon by Russia and the four Allied 
Powers, I must decline, in the name of the latter, any subsequent 
; ' interference. The question here involved is one which alone con- 
Russia and- the four Allied Powers. 

I the ' Enten’te-:—who found nothing but meaningless 
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ivoj'ds for Poland and before ihe War never mediated on her belialf 
Avitli Russia — ^but the German Empire and Austria-Hungai7 who 
freed Poland from the Tsaristic regime which ’ivas oppressing her 
national individuality. Therefore, it must be left to Germany 
and Austiia-Hungary and Poland to come to an agreement about 
the future organisation of that country. We are, as has been 
proved by the negotiations and declarations of the last year, well 
under way with the task." 

But Ills ti'eatmcnt of Belgium was a final blotr to any hope of 
peace : — 

" As far as the Belgian question is concerned it has been declared 
repeatedly by my predecessors in office that at no time during the 
War has the forcible annexation of Belgium by the German 
Empire iormed a point in the programme of German politics. The 
Belgian question belongs to a complicity of questions, the details 
of which will have to be regelated during the peace negotiations. 
As long as our enemies unreservedly adopt the attitude that the 
integrity of the territory of the Allies offers the only poissible 
foundation for peace negotiations, I must adhere to the standpoint 
which, up to the present, has always been taken, attd must decline 
any discussion of the Belgian question until the general discussion 
takes place.” 

Italian claims he treated as a question entirely for Austria. We 
shall see later on what Austria had to say about them. The fate of 
Arabs in Mesopotamia and Arabs and jetvs in Palestine was a matter 
entirely for the Turks. The Turks said nothing on the subject. 

It is evident both from Hindenburg’s letter and Hertling’s speech 
that the Germans were in no mind to discuss any tolerable peace. 
They were full of the assurance of victory. Hertling’s real attitude 
is revealed towards titc end of iris speech : — 

“ May they believe me when I state that our military situation 
was never so favourable as it is now. Our highly gifted Army 
leaders face the future ■with undiminished confidence in victory. 
Throughout the whole army, in the officers, and in the men, lives 
the unbroken joy of battle,” 

The Supreme War Council held at Versailles on the and February, 
1918, reviewed the whole of these Peace Declarations. As a iresuit of 
the discussion it was decided to issue a joint declaration embodying 
the results of the se.ssion of the Council. This was published in -the 
Press of the Allied countries on 4th February and included 'ihe 
following' paragraph : — 
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“ The Supreme War Council gave the most careful considera- 
tion to the recent utterances of the German Chancellor and of the 
Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Allah's, but was unable to 
find in them any real approximation to the moderate conditions 
laid down by all the Allied Governments. This conviction was 
only deepened by the impression made by the contrast between the 
professed idealistic aims with tvhich the Central Powers entered 
upon the present negotiations at Brest-Litovsk, and the now openly 
disclosed plans of conquest and spoliation. Under the circum- 
stances, the Supreme War Council decided that the only immediate 
task before them lay in the prosecution with the utmost vigour, 
and in the closest and most effective co-operation, of the military 
efforts of the Allies, until such time as the pressure of that effort 
shall have brought about in the enemy Governments and peoples 
a change of temper which would justify the hope of the conclu- 
sion of peace on terms which would not involve the abandonment, 
in face of an aggressive and unrepentant militarism, of all the 
principles of freedor^ justice ana the respect for the Law of 
Nations which the Allies are resolved to vindicate.” 

But if the statement of our peace aims set out in my speech of 5th 
January had brought forth no favourable public response from the 
Central Powers, one of their most important Ministers — Count 
Czemin, the Austrian Foreim Minister — secretly harboured and 
expressed more kindly thoughts of our proposals. Very soon after 
the delivery of my speech there was a renewal of the approaches to 
us from Austria. 

Our Minister at Berne received a message that Count Czemin 
wished to meet me in Switzerland. The Minister had indirectly 
received a communication from a highly-placed Austrian who had 

e iid a visit to Switzerland in order to convey the message to Sir 
orace Rumbold. This Austrian olHcial’s diagnosis of the position 
has an interest of its own. It was set out in a telegram from Sir 
Horace Rumbold, dated nth January, 1918, of which the following 
is a paraphrase ; — 

"M. de Skrzynski yesterday visited Geneva for an interview with 
Dr, Parodi, According to his statement, there were in the 
addresses recently delivered by Mr. Lloyd George and by 
President Wilson a number of points about which there was 
agreement between the Government of His Majesty and that of 
Austria-Hungary. There were various other matters in addition 
referred to, apart from these points, where it seemed that further 
discussion might well lead to a satisfactory understanding. The 
comments of a section of the Vienna Press upon the views of Mr. 
Lloyd Geoige must not be taken by H.M, Government as 
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representative of the ^ie\vs of Count Czernin or of the mass of the 
people. A part of the Press of Austria-Hungary, and nearly all 
the Press of Germany is controlled by munitions manufacturers, 
and these raise an outcry the moment they observe a glint of peace 
beginning to dawn. Count Czernin, so M. de Skrzynski proceeded 
to say, has been compelled to maintain a titanic struggle at Berliii 
in order to secure the adoption of his “ no annexations ” 
formula. Count Herding, on the day when a declaration to 
this effect was made by Kuhlmann, had hardly dared to leave his 
dwelling, fearing that the mob in the Berlin streets tvould hiss 
him. 

A section of the German public is utterly fanatical in support- 
ing militaristic projects of annexation, but there is also a 
potverful body of Pacifist opinion, which is bound to exert con- 
siderable influence. 

As a price for securing the adherence of Germany to his 
formula, Count Czernin was compelled to agree to dispatch 
certain Austro-Hungarian regiments to the Western Front in 
order to display the solidarity of Austria with Geimany. The 
military aid thus promised was two or three regiments, and these 
are already in Belgium or about to proceed thither. It is sug- 
gested as desirable by M. de Skrz}'nski that in commenting upon 
this the Entente Press should not attach much importance to the 
military assistance thus rendered, since Germany is really getting 
it as a sort of blackmail. As regards Turkey, the Austro- 
Hungarian Government thinks that a formula might be devised 
which would assure a considerable degree of autonomy to 
Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine without ostensibly depriving 
Turkey of any territory. In any event M. de Skrzynski stated 
that if Mr. Lloyd George was willing to have an interview with 
Count Czernin, the latter would come to Switzerland to meet 
him.” 

The Cabinet was doubtful as to the wisdom of my accepting the 
invitation. A meeting of two Prime Ministers from the opposing 
Powers to discuss Peace was necessarily a more formal occasion and 
would attract much more attention than private conversations 
between a Minister and an ex-Ambassador. Besides, Czernin had 
not answered the question put to Mensdorff as to whether Austria 
was prepared to negotiate a separate peace. Personally I was 
strongly in favour of keeping up these communications with Austria. 
If they came to anything wc snould have one foe the less to fight. 
If they did not, even then it would have the effect of making the 
Austrians less inclined to antagonise the Western. Powers by sending 
troops to fight them in France. So I urged the Cabinet that we 
should take advantage of every overture which might lead to a 
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separate peace with Austria, and might reduce the Austiian Army 
to the same state ot impotent inactivity as the Russian Army had 
been in during 1917. 

It was decided that the opportunity tor any serious request lor 
peace pourparlers ought not to be ignored, and it was resolved to 
send a member o£ the War Cabinet to meet Count Czemin. 
Messages passed to and fro for weeks, but no meeting could be 
arranged until late in February. The negotiations made no head- 
way. Czernin was tricky, and our Foreign Office very sticky. The 
reluctance oi the latter to press matters to a conclusion was due to 
their suspicions ot the genuineness of Czemin. They thought he 
was playing a deep game for Germany. It was clear that he was 
deceiving one side or the other. If his messages to us were sincere 
then he was deceiving Germany. If his speeches represented his 
rcal intentions then he was playing with us. The truth of the 
matter probably was that the Austrian Government were pulled in 
both directions and that they were thoroughly distracted. On the 
one hand, there was the dread of approaching doom from which 
they wanted to escape; on the other hand, there was the fear of a 
powerful Germany which enchained them with infrangible steel. 
It was finally agreed that General Smuts should once more go on 
his errand of peace and proceed to Switzerland to ascertain the exact 
meaning and scope of these overtures, whether Count Czemin 
was actutdly bemud them and, if so, the general line of his 
proposals. 

General Smuts again took with him Mr. Philip Kerr, and they 
reached Berne on gth March. At first it appeared as if there had 
been a complete change in the Austrian attitude and that at last 
they were prepared to confine the discussions strictly to the problems 
of an Austro-Hungarian peace. It seemed as if this time the 
Austrians meant to get out of the War with or without their allies. 
They were convinced that the War was being prolonged owing to 
Prussian annexationist ambitions, and they were prepared, once 
they had negotiated a separate peace, to leave the orbit of Pmssian 
influence, and remodel their institutions on federal lines. Mr. 
Kerr, being of a naturally hopeful disposition, and being also 
young and therefore with his belief in hitman nature not yet 
vitiated by experience, at first look a sanguine view of the proposals 
and in a telegram to me from Beme on the situation, said; — 

, I think that, subject to what Skrzynski may say, very 
great results might follow from a conversation between Czernin 
and a British negotiator as to a possible settlement between 
Aiusttia-Hungary and the Entente, provided that it were abso- 
lutely clear that we were not prepared to discuss terms with 
Gennany at all. It is possible that it might end in the three 
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Southern Allies o£ Germany coming out together. Nor do I see 
any real danger can follow unless discussion leads to discord with 
our own Allies, or unless it fails because an agreement cannot 
be reached because our terms are unreasonable. In latter event 
Czemin would go back and re-imite his people on the ground that 
Entente were impossibly greedy. It therefore seems to me essen- 
tial that if the Czernin meeting is to take place we should discuss 
basis of a separate Austro-Hungarian peace with our Allies 
including Serbia as soon as possible because if anything is to 
come of a meeting with Czemin he ought to be in a position to 
reach a preliminary understanding on the spot if he himself is 
reasonable. . . .” 

General Smuts was instructed that he could go ahead on these 
lines. He had a long conversation with M. de Skrzynski in the 
course of which the Austrian emissary expressed the fear on 
C^emin’s part that the Entente were simply endeavouring to detacli 
Austria-Hungary in order to isolate and defeat Germany. Geneiial 
Smuts assured him that what the Entente were after was a settle- 
ment on terms which would bring about a just and lasting peace 
everywhere, with a prospect of general disarmament. He added 
that unfortunately the treaties of Brest-Litovdc and with Roumania 
were not, in the eyes of the Entente, in keeping with these 
principles. 

The position at which the exchange of views was left on 14th 
March, 1918, was that if any conversation was to take place it would 
be for the purpose of arriving at a settlement of aU questions out- 
standing between Austria-Hungi^ and the Allies, the principle of 
settlement being not the bargaining of territory against territory 
but that justice must be done to M peoples. On no other basis 
was it possible to construct a lasting peace. It was understood that 
the meetings would proceed to discuss the practical application of 
this agreed principle to the matters in dispute between Italy, Serbia, 
Roumania and Austria-Hungary, and that inasmuch as certain 
internal racial questions vitally affected international relations and 
therefore the possibility of lasting peace, these questions could not 
be excluded from discussion. It was also clearly understood that 
the Allied Governments would refuse to be drawn into a disedsSion 
of peace terms with Germany, 

General Smuts, however, drew one other inference from hfe 
meeting with Skrzynski, that between the time when the meeting 
was first suggested and his actual arrival in Switzerland, a diange' 
had once more taken place in the attitude of Count Czemin, tod 
that his eagerness for pourparlers with the Entente had diminished 
in that space of time. Tins is explained in the conclusions -Whittfi 
were set ont after the interview in a memorandutn by Mt. Kerifi -w < 
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. . In the first place it may be due to the cfEect of the 
collapse of Russia befom the German ad\'ance, coupled ^rith the 
improved military situation of Germany in the West. Count 
Czernin may have decided that his best policy was to abandon 
separate negotiations and see what terms military necessity or a 
new peace offensive against the civilian populations of the Allies 
might force us to give him. In the second place the change of 
attitude may be explained by the opening of the negotiations 
with America, Czernin may have made up his mind that it 
would be easier to do business via America because the U.S.A. 
was not tied to Italy by Treaty, and would therefore be more 
likely to stand out for moderate terns, and also because the U.SA 
was the Power from which Austria-Hungary could probably get 
most financial assistance. In the third place, Count Czernin may 
have begun to realise that once he entered into a conversation 
with a British plenipotentiary he would be unable to draw back 
owing to the pressure in favour of peace from popular opinion 
inside the monarchy, and that once begun the negotiations would 
inevitably lead on cither to a separate peace or to the break-up 
of the monarchy owdng to internal divisions in regard to peace. 
If so, especially in view of the extreme obscurity of the political 
situation of the moment, and possibility of a growing realisation 
of the difficulties which confronted him as he got near the brink 
of negotiation, Count Czcrnhi may have been merely concerned 
to gain time, and to avoid committing himself to a meeting which 
was bound to have fateful consequences. On this hypothesis 
which is consistent with M. dc Slcrzynski’s explanation of tlic 
change in Count Czernin’s attitude, my anrival must have put 
him in great dillicultics. He had indeed no alternative but to 
temporise." 

The proximity of the March offensive, and no doubt the confi- 
dence expressed by the German Staff: in its success had damped the 
Austrian ardour for peace. In this temper no business was possible, 
and when in a few days the great attack was made and prospered, 
all question of the continuation of peace conversations was ruled 
out. All that came of these pourharlers was the hesitancy of Austria 
to throw her army into the deadly struggle in the west. It may be 
of some interest, not untinged with regret to conjecture rvhat might 
have been the effect on the settlement of Europe if peace had been 
concluded with Austria in the spring of 1918. The Austrian 
Empire ivould have remained; instead of breaking up into a 
number of independent States, not always friendly to tlie Central 
authority, there would have been perhaps half a dozen autonomous 
dominions all owing allegiance to the Austrian Grown and working 
harmoniously together for their common interests. As for Germanyi 
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we received no direct or indirect intimation o£ her desire for peace 
except on terms that ^vere not even debatable. The Germans 
meant to fight it out unless they got terms that would leave them 
better off territorially and economically at the end of the War than 
they were at the beginning. The militarists dare not march back 
to Berlin after signing a peace which was an admission that they 
were beaten. It was their war and they meant to end it with 
banners flying. They meant to 07 one big gamble for such a victory 
as would enable them to ensure their own terms. Ludendorff urged 
the politicians at home to support the offensive of his army by an 
elaborate peace offensive that would undermine the morale of the 
English nation and make it less eager to put all its strength into 
the fight. He complained that these politicians were not helping 
him as they ought to do by a peace propaganda that would weaken 
and divide the enemy peoples. Treat was his sole motive for our 
peace talk. 
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REPORT 01’ MR. PHILIP KERR'S INTERVIEW WITH DR, PARODI^ 
HEAD OF THE MlbSlON SCOLAIRE EGVl’l’XENNE^ ON DECl'.MIiER 

i 8 til 1917. 

(rt) PREFATORY NOIE BY GENERAL SMUTS 

The Prime Minister asked me before leaving London to look into 
the Turkisli position so lar as material was a\ailable in Switzer- 
land. Dr. Parodi o£ Geneva had had scvci'al conversations with 
members of the Turkish Red Cross Mission now in Switzerland 
and had gathered very interesting inrormation in regard to 
divergent views in the Committee of Union and Piogress. He had 
also had numerous conversations with many other "I’lirks recently. 
As I was very liusy vvith the MeasdorlU conversations I asked Mr. 
Philip Kerr, who accompanied me from i.ondon, to go into the 
whole matter with Dr. Parodi, and Mr. Kerr has prepared a note 
summarising Dr. Parodi's infonuation and views hereto annexed 
(a) which discloses the line of cleavage in the C.U.P. and suggests 
a line of diplomatic action for us iii order to get 'I’urkey out of 
the War. 

I also sent Mr. Kerr to Berne to discuss the whole matter with 
Sir Horace Rumbold, as I could- not myself go there without grave 
risk of my presence in Switzerland being delected. Mr. Kerr dis- 
cussed the matter with Sir Horace Rumbold and thereafter again 
with me, and in consequence a memorandum has been drafted 
annexed (6) of w'hich a copy has been left with Sir Horace Rum- 
bold and in which a line of action is suggested for our endeavours 
to induce the Turks to make a scpai'aic peace. If the War Cabinet 
approves of this document a telegram sent to Sir Horace Rumbold 
will enable him to set the whole business going without further 
delay. Or in the alternative, action may be taken on the document 
with such modifications as the Cabinet may consider advisable. 
The whole matter has been carefully discussed with Dr. Parodi 
who strikes me as a man of considerable ability and discretion, 
and I have no doubt that he will prove very n.scful to Sir Horace 
Rumbold in the preliminary and informal stages of the business. 
Sir Horace Rumbold. awaits Foreign Office instructions in order to 
take action. Action should not be delayed as Moukiar Bey, who 
is at the head of the Turkish Red Cross Mission now in Switzerland, 
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is expected to return to Turkey at the end of the j^ar. He is said 
to be a friend of Talaat’s with leanings towards a settlement with 
the Entente and may be a useful man with whom to have a 
preliminary informal conversation. 

50th December, 1917. J. C. S. 

(b) MR. PHILIP kerr's report 

Dr. Parodi says that the Committee of Union and Progress is 
divided into two parts — the larger and the Germanophile, the 
smaller more disposed towards the Entente and especially Great 
Britain. The most active leader of the Germanophile section is 
Enver Pasha. Enver is a pure militarist Germanophile, having no 
ideas for the future save that Germany will win the War and recover 
the Turkish Empire, of which he then ivill be Dictator or Sultan. 
Talaat also belongs to tliis section, but is now in an uncertain frame 
of mind and ready to go with the winning side. He thinks that 
Germany will neither be victorious nor beaten and that there will 
be a paix blanche more or less on die basis of the status quo. On this 
assumption there is no sufficient reason why Turkey should break 
with Germany. He listens to tvhat the smaller section of the Com- 
mittee — the Ententophile — says, does not oppose them, but does not 
act on their opinion. 

Turkey is in a very bad way economically but except for the 
Committee of Union and Progress, tliere is nobody capable of taking 
the initiative at all. The oppo.sition in Europe is powerless because 
it has no connections or friends inside Turkey. Any movement must, 
therefore, come from the opposition within the Committee itself. 
There is no other organisecl force in Titrkey save the Committee, 
and its force rests on the officers of the /\rmy. 

The views of the opposition within the Committee are something 
as follows : They are getting more and more afraid of Turkey becom- 
ing a German province, and are more and more embittered by the 
an-ogant manners and despotic methods of the Germans. To save 
Turkey from falling completely under German control, they would 
like to cut free from Germany and lean on England, which they 
say has always been a friend to Turkey, if they could get moderate 
terms. The greatest obstacle in dieir way is the fact that die 
Germanophile section is able to point out persistently that whereas 
Germany is pledged to the restoration of the Turkish Empire, the 
Entente is committed to dismembering it. A number of well-known 
Turks, e.g., Djemal Pasha, surgeon of the Sultan, Lufti Bey Fxkri, 
depute d’ Adana, Kamal Bey, and others have all widun the i -last 
month or two told Dr. Parodi that while they disliJpe intensely 
German connection and can hardly endure to live in.Turtey because,, 
of it, .and that while they greatly fear for the future, of, Tufk,ey. uh'deif ; 
Germah control, and are entirely sympathetic ,po die . Entenf^saijfd^^^^ 
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especially Great Britain, it is useless and impossible for them to 
oppose the existing regime because they have no answer to the 
Germanophile propaganda that w'hcrcas the Germans are pledged to 
recover the Empire, the Allies arc pledged to destroy it. 

According to Dr. Parodi the Entcntophilc section is prepared to 
consider a settlement on something like the following lines: — 

(a) Arabia. I'hat Turkey should acknoivledge the complete 
political independence of the Kingdom of Hedjaz and of the rest of 
Arabia. I'lie Entcntophilc section of the Committee recognise 
lhal they have failed to govern Arabia properly, and that even if 
it were possible for them to keep it, it would prove an intolci’ably 
burdensome and expensive possession. They arc willing, there- 
fore, to concede its complete independence. It could be formed 
cither into the Kingdom of Hedjaz, and a number of independent 
Sheikdoms, or the latter could be federated. As to the Caliphate 
the Party is divided. Some would let the King of the Hedjaz have 
it, others want it for the Sultan. The division apparently follows 
ihe line of cleavage between tlie Pan-Turanian and the Pan- 
Islamic .schools. They would want tribute, however, from Arabia 
in order to enable the Turkish treasury to make both ends meet. 

(b) Syria, Me.sopotam:ia, Palestine. The Entcntophilc 
section of the Committee would be prepared to sec these established 
as autonomous m-ovincc.s cither as separate entities or federated 
together under the Turkish flag. The autonomy to be real; citiher 
a foi'm of Governmeut chosen by tlic people themselves, or a system 
of AdmiuisU’ation, through European advisers, as in Egypt before 
the War. I’he flag, however, must be preserved as the symbol of 
the unity of the Tuikish Empire, and a tribute to be paid to the 
Ottoman Treasury as in the case of Hedjaz. 

(c) Armenia. The Ententophile section of the Committee 
recognise the utter failure of the Turkish Government in Armenia, 
arc ashamed of its record of assassination and atrocity and are 
willing to leave the fate of Armenia to be entirely decided by the 
European Powers. In order to facilitate this they arc willing to 
transfer the Kurds from Armenian villaycts into a separate Kurdish 
villayet. 

( d ) CoNSTAN'iTNOPLE. As to Constantinople it must remain 
Turk. Oil this they lay the utmost stress, and it would Iiave the 
most cnoiTUous moral effect in Turkey if it became known that 
the Allies would be willing that Constantinople should remain 
Turkish. The Allied declarations whicli still hold the field are 
those of Miiiukoff. These ha%'e never yet been amended. They 
■also wish for a strategic rectification of their frontier towards 

; Bulgaria. They are extremely bitter about the part they surren- 
dered to Bulgaria as tlic price of getting her into the War and 
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fiercely demand it back. As to the Straits, Bosphorus and Dardan- 
elles, they would agree that they should be neutralised — a special 
International Commission to be appointed to control the watenvay, 
quays, etc. They would dismantle the forts and make no new 
ones within a certain radius. 

In oi'der to enable the opposition to make any headway it is 
essential, according to Dr. Parodi, that the Allies should let the 
C.U.P. (the whole Committee including Talaat and Enver and not 
merely the opposition) know the Allied views in regard to Turkey. 
If the Allied views are moderate and anything like those outlined 
above it will give the moderate section the arguments they require for 
propaganda in the C.U.P., the Army and elsewhere, and thereby 
enable them to get control over the Organisation. 

A communication of the views of the Allies could be made through 
a suitable source to Mouktar Bey, who is now in Switzerland as 
President of the Commission about the exchange of prisoners, and 
who tvill remain here till about ist January, and who could probably 
be induced to stay longer if necessary. The communication should 
be made in this form; a suitable agent who could speak as one friendly 
to Turkey should inform Mouktar Bey that the views of the Allies in 
regard to Turkey are not extreme, that he has the best of reasons in 
fact for believing that the sort of terms they would be prepared to 
consider are so and so, and that if Talaat and the Committee wish 
to know what the views of the Entente are in regard to the future 
of Turkey they should make a request for information through an 
oflicial channel when an official reply would be sent. 

The effects of a moderate declaration by the Allies — ^which would 
be immediately known through the branches of the C;U.P. — ^would 
be (a) to stimulate and give sound arguments to the Ententophile 
propaganda within the Committee; (b) to hearten the Arabs in 
Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia and Palestine by showing that the aim 
of the Entente was to secure them autonomy; (e) to further the 
antagonism between the Arab officers and troops within the Amy 
and the Turkish officers and troops and so lower the morale of the 
amy itself. 

If the Ententophile section gained the ascendancy (probably 
through the murder of Enver) they believe they could deal with the 
German troops and officers in Turkey themselves. The C.U.P. is 
strong enough for that. But they fear a Bulgarian attack, and if 
there was any chance of the Revolution against Germao control tak- 
ing place it would be necessary for the Entente to have ships^ and , 
troops ready to iiish through to Constantinople via Dardanelles 'or 
Smyrna. ' 

There is one further point. The Ententophile section is moch; 
concerned over the financial problem. They owe abopt £‘ 30 o,oooiob!iii!; ^ 
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to the Germans. So long as they owe this they cannot li\e as an 
independent ix)Wct. They will .simply be toucession-ridden and 
in German hands. Thes want the Allies to help them in this nutter, 
and also to give them a loan to enable them to reorganise Turkish 
finances. I'hey also want agtitukuval machinery, etc., so as to raise 
food. Not the least ol the inducements to the Tmks to make a 
separate peace is the prospett of having the economic support of the 
Entente powers. They can only recover with outside assistance. 
German assistance means German control. If they could see their 
way to making a fresh start iu close relations with tlie Entente it 
tvould be a great inducement to them to make an immediate peace. 

I arranged with Sir Horace Rumbold that subject to confumation 
|jy telegram from London, Dr. Parodi should cause a communication 
iu the following sense to be made unofficially and verbally to Mouktar 
Bey. The communication to take the form of a com ersation between 
Mouktar Bey and a fi’icucl to T urkey who had exceptional means of 
knowing the views of the Allies. The exact method to be Iclt to the 
discretion of Dr. Parodi, 

1. Tliat in view of the military reverses which had been 
already sustained by Turkey and of the iremcndoasly .strong 
ixisition held by the Allies vis-iL-vis the Central Powers, not merely 
militarily, but owing to their command of the economic resources 
of the world, a position which was bound to become steadily 
stronger, the Allies wore by no means inspired by tlic hostile inten- 
tions attributed to them by the German propagandists, but wei'C 
on the contrary moderate in their view's and were quite prepared 
that Turkey should occupy an adequate place among the peoples 
of the w'orld, provided she was willing to break immediately with 
Germany and make peace with the Allies, 

a. That in the event of an immediate peace the Allies W'ould 
be prepared, provided the Dardanelles, Sea of Marmora and the 
Bosphorus were neutralised, that Consumtinoplc should remain 
the capital of Turkey. Neutralisation to consist of the dismantle- 
ment of all forts and the withdrawal of troops within a certain 
distance of the waterw'ay, and the handing over of the control of 
the waterway between the MediteiTanean and the Black Sea and of 
any quays and docks which might be necessary to an International 
Commission, as in the case of the Suez Canal. 

3. That the Allies were determined that the Administrative 
Authority of the Turks must be entirely withdrawn from Armenia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Palestine and Arabia, so that the inhabitants 
or these territories might conduct autonomous governments of 
their own, or be governed by a mixed system of local and European 
officis^ls 'Under the protection of one or more of the Allied Powers, 
^ ha^been the case in Egypt. As to the international status of 
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these territories, Ai'menia and Arabia itouM have to be entirely 
separated trom the Turkish dominions. In the case o£ Syria, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, however, the Allies might be willing 
in the event o£ an immediate peace, to consider the retention of 
the Turkish flag as the symbol o£ Turkish suzerainty, provided it 
carried with it no executive authority. 

4. That the Allies would be willing to fi'ee Turkey o£ the 
debt incurred in respect o£ the above-mentioned territories, to 
give liberal financial and other economic assistance to Turkey to 
enable her to make a £rcsh start, and to free herself from the 
German economic incubus, and so go forward as one of the states 
in friendly relations with the Entente group of powers, which is 
bound to be the strongest in the world. 

Note. — Negotiations in regard to peace between Turkey and the 
Allies to be inaugurated upon the receipt of a private official enquiry 
from the Turkish Government, or any highly-placed Turkish states- 
man or official of authority, which would be made via the British 
Legation, Berne, to the effect that the Turkish Government or such 
statesman or official was anxious to know the conditions which the 
Allies would propose for an immediate peace with Turkey. A method 
of communication could then be arranged. 

19th December, 1917. 


P. H. K. 
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THE PEACE UIXILARATION: MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S SPEECH TO 
THE TRADE UNIONS, 5TH JANUARY, I918 

When the Government invite organised labour in this country to 
assist them to maintain the might of their armies in the field, its 
representatives are entitled to ask that any misgivings and doubts 
tvhich any of them may have about the purpose to which this precious 
strength is to be applied should be definitely cleared, and what is 
true of organised labour is equally true of all citizens in this country 
without regard to grade or avocation. 

When men by the million arc being called upon to sulTev and face 
death and vast populations are being subjected to tlie sufferings 
and privations of war on a scale unprecedented in the history of the 
world, they are entitled to know for what cause or causes they are 
making the sacrifice. It is only the clearest, greatest and jusiest of 
causes that can justify the continuance even for one day of this 
unspeakable agony of the nations. And wc ought to be able to state 
clearly and definitely not only the principles for which we arc fight- 
ing, but also their definite and concrete application to the war majj 
of the world. 

We have arrived at the most critical hour in (his terrible conflict, 
and before any Government takes the fateful decision as to the 
conditions under ivhich it ought either to terminate or continue the 
struggle, it ought to be satisfied that the conscience of the nation 
is behind these conditions, for nothing else can sustain the effort 
which is necessary to achieve a righteous end to this war. I have, 
therefore, during (he last few days taken special pains to ascertain 
the view and the attitude of representative men of all .sections of 
thought and opinion in the country. I,ast week I had the privilege 
not merely of perusing the declared war aims of the Labour Party, 
but also or discussing in detail with the I.abour leaders the meaning 
and intention of that declaration. I have also had an opportunity of 
discussing this same momentous question with Mr. Asquith and 
Viscount Grey. Had it not been that the Nationalist leaclers are in 
Ireland engaged in endeavouring to solve the tangled problem of 
Irish self-government, I should have been happy to exdiange views 
with them, but Mr. Redmond, speaking on their behalf, has, with liis 
usual lucidity and force, in many of his speeches, made clear what his 
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ideas are as to the object and purpose of the War. I have also had 
the opportunity of consulting certain representatives of the great 
Dominions Overseas. 

I am glad to be able to say as a result of all these discussions that 
although the Government are alone responsible for the actual 
language I propose using, there is national agreement as to the 
character and purpose of our war aims and peace conditions, and in 
what I say to you to-day, and through you to the world, I can 
venture to claim that I am speaking not merely the mind of the 
Government but of the nation and of the Empire as a whole. 

We may begin by clearing away some misunderstandings and 
stating tvhat we are not fighting for. We are not fighting a war of 
aggression against the German people. Their leaders have persuaded 
them that they are fighting a tvar of self-defence against a league of 
rival nations bent on the destruction of Germany. 'I'hat is not so. 
The destruction or disruption of Germany or the German people 
has never been a ivar aim with us from the first day of this war to this 
hour. Most reluctantly and, indeed quite unprepared for the dread- 
ful ordeal, we were forced to join in this w^ar in self-defence, in 
defence of the violated public law of Europe, and in vindication of 
the most solemn treaty obligations on which the public system of 
Europe rested, and on which Gennanjr had ruthlessly trampled in 
her invasion of Belgium. We had to join in the struggle or stand 
aside and sec Europe go under and brute force triumph over public 
right and international justice. It was only the realisation of that 
dreadful alternative that forced the British people into the War. 
And from that original attitude they have never swerved. They have 
never aimed at the break-up of the German peoples or the disintegra- 
tion of their country or Empire. Germany has occupied a great 
position in the world. It is not our wish or intention to question or 
destroy that position for the future, but rather to turn her aside 
from hopes and schemes of military domination and to see her devote 
all her strength to the great beneficent tasks of humanity. Nor are 
we fighting to destroy Austria-Hungary or to deprive Turkey of its 
capital, or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace, 
which are predominantly Turkish in race. 

Nor did we enter this war merely to alter or destroy the Imperial 
constitution of Germany, much as we consider that military autocratic 
constitution a dangerous anachronism in the twentieth century. 
Our point of view is that the adoption of a really democratic con- 
stitution by Germany would be die most convincing evidence that in 
her the old spirit of military domination had indeed died in this 
war, and would make it much easier for us to conclude a broad 
democratic peace with her. But, after all, that is a, question for the 
German people to decide. 

It is now more than a year since the President of the, United 
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tlicn neutral, addressed to the belligerents a suggestion that each 
side should state clearly the aims for tvhich they were figliting. We 
and our Allies responded by the Note of the loth January, 

To the President’s appeal the Central Empire made no reply, and 
ill spite of many adjurations, botli from their opponents and from 
neutrals, they have maintained a complete silence as to the objects 
for which they are fighting. Even on so crucial a matter as their 
intention with regard to Belgium they have uniformly declined to 
give any trustworthy indication. 

On the «5th December last, hotvever, Count C/ernin, speaking on 
behalf of Austria-Hungary and her allies, did make a pronounce- 
ment of a kind. It is indeed deplorably vague. We arc told that “ it 
is not the intention ” of the Central Pou'crs “ to appropriate forcibly ” 
any occupied territories or “ to rob of its independence " any 
nation which has lost its “political independence” during the 
W^av. It is obvious that almost any scheme of conquest and annexa- 
tion could be perpetrated within the literal interpretation of such a 
pledge. 

Does it mean that Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro and Roumania 
will be as independent and as free to direct their own destinies as 
the Germans or any other nation? Or does it mean that all manner 
of interferences and restrictions, political and economic, incompatible 
with the status and dignity of a free and self-respecting people, are to 
be imposed? If this is the intention then there will be one kind of 
independence for a great nation and an inferior kind of independence 
for a small nation. We must know what is meant, for equality of 
right among nations, small as well as great, is one of the fundamental 
issues this country and her Allies are fighting to establish in this 
war. Reparation for the wanton damage inflicted on Belgian towns 
and villages and their inhabitants is emphatically repudiated. The 
rest of the so-called “ offer ” of the Central Powers is almost entirely 
a refusal of all concessions. All suggestions about the autonomy of 
subject natioiuditics are ruled out of the peace terms altogether. 
The question whether any form of self-government is to be given to 
Arabs, Armenians, or Syrians is declared to be entirely a matter for 
the Sublime Porte. A pious wish for the protection of minorities 
“ in so far as it is practically realisable” is the nearest approach to 
liberty which the Central statesmen venture to make. 

On one point only are they perfectly clear and definite. Under 
no circumstances will the “German demand” for the restoration 
of the whole of Germany’s colonies be departed from. All principles 
of self-determination, or, as our earlier phrase goes, government by 
cjonsent of the governed, here vanish into thin air. 

It is impossible to believe that any edifice of permanent peace could 
, be erected on such a foundation as this. Mere lip service to the 
j^ripqbi-.-Qf rio, annestations and no indemnities or the riaht of 
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self-determination is useless. Before any negotiations can even be 
begun, the Central Powers must realise the essential facts of the 
situation. 

The days of the Treaty of Vienna are long past. We can no 
longer submit the future of European civilisation to the arbitrary 
decisions of a few negotiators striving to secure by chicanery or pei - 
suasion the interests of this or that dynasty or nation. The settlement 
of the new Europe must be based on .such grounds of reason and 
justice as will give some promise of stability. Therefore it is that ve 
feel that government with the consent of the grruerned must be the 
basis of any territorial settlement in this war. For that reason, also, 
unless treaties be upheld, unles.s every nation is prepared at whatever 
sacrifice to honour the national signature, it is obvious that no Treaty 
of Peace can be worth the paper on which it is written. 

The first requirement, therefore, always put forward by the British 
Government and their Allies, has been the complete restoration, 
political, territorial and economic, of the independence of Belgium 
and such reparation as can be made for the devastation of its towns 
and provinces. This is no demand for a war indemnity such a.s that 
imposed on France by Germany in 1871. It is not an attempt to 
shift the cost of warlike operations from one belligerent to another, 
which may or may not be defensible. It is no more and no less than 
an insistence that before there can be any hope for a stable peace, 
this great breach of the public law of Europe must be repudiated, 
and, so far as possible, repaired. Reparation means recognition. 
Unless international right is recognised by insistence on payment for 
injury done in defiance of its canons it can never be a reality. Next 
comes the restoration of Serbia, Montenegro, and thC' occupied parts 
of France, Italy and Roumania. The complete withdrawal of the 
alien armies and the reparation for injustice done is a fundamental 
condition of permanent peace. 

We mean to stand by the French democracy to the death in the 
demand they make for a reconsidemtion of tire great wrong of 1871, 
when, without arty regard to the wishes of the population, two 
French provinces were torn from the side of France and incorporated 
in the German Empire. This sore has poisoned the peace of Europe 
for half a century, and until it is cured healthy conditions will not 
have been restored. There can be no better illustration of tht 
foUv and wickedness of using a transient military success to vidlkfe 
national fight. ' ' ■ 

I will not attempt to deal with the question of the Rttssian terri- 
tories now in German occupation. The Russian, policy since the 
Revolution has passed so rapidly through so many phaSes that it is 
difficult to speak without some suspension of judgment as to what , 
the sifuatibn will be when the final terms of European peace epm^,/ 
to be disbussed; Russia accepted wair with ‘alt its hbrtorS hecaUS^V.; 
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line to her traditional guardianship of the weaker communities of 
her race, she stejiped in to protect Serbia from a plot against her 
independence. It is this honourable sacrifice whidi not merely 
brought Russia into the War, but France as well. France, true to 
the conditions of her treaty with Russia, stood by her Ally in a quarrel 
tvhich was not her own. Her chivalrous respect for her treaty led 
to the wanton invasion of Belgium; and the treaty obligations of 
Great Britain to that little land brought us into the War. 

The present rulers of Russia arc now engaged without any refer- 
ence to the countries whom Russia brought into the War, in 
separate negotiations, ivitJi their common enemy. 1 am indulging in 
no reproaches; I am merely stating facts with a view to making it 
clear why Britain cannot be held accountable for decisions taken in 
her absence, and concerning which she has not been consulted or her 
aid invoked. No one who knows Prussia and her designs upon 
Russia can for a moment doubt her ultimate intention. Whatever 
phrases she may use to delude Russia, she docs not mean to surrender 
one of the fair provinces or cities of Russia now occupied by her 
forces. Under one name or another — and the name hardly matters — 
these Russian provinces will henceforth be in reality part of the 
dominions of Prussia. They will be nilcd by the Prussian sword in 
the interests of Prussian autocracy, and the rest of the people of Russia 
will be partly enticed by specious phrases and partly bullied by the 
threat of continued war against an im{3otcnt army into a condition 
of complete economic and ultimate political enslavement to Germany. 
We all deplore the prospect. The democracy of this country means 
to stand to the last by the democracies of France and Italy and all 
our other Allies. We shall be proud to fight to the end side by side 
M'ith the new democracy of Russia, so will America and so will France 
and Italy. But if the present rulers of Russia take action which is 
independent of their Allies we have no means of intervening to arrest 
the catastrophe which is assuredly befalling their country. Russia 
can only be saved by her own people. 

We believe, however, that an independent Poland, comprising all 
those genuinely Polish elements who desire to form part of it, is an 
urgent necessity for the stability of Western Europe. 

Similarly, though we agree with President Wilson that the break- 
up of Austria-Hungary is no part of our war aims, we feel that, 
unless genuine self-government on true democratic principles is 
granted to those Austro-Hungarian nationalities who have long 
desired it, it is impossible to hope for the removal of those causes 
of unrest in that part of Europe which have so long threatened its 
genei^ peace. 

On the same grouni^ we regard as vital the satisfaction of the 
Icgitiinate claims of the Italians for union with those of our , own 
race and tongue. ' We also mean to press that iustice be done to men 
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of Roumanian blood and speech in their legitimate aspirations. If 
these conditions are fulfilled Austria-Hungary would become a Power 
whose strength would conduce to tlie permanent peace and freedom 
of Europe, instead of being merely an instrument for the pernicious 
military autocracy of Prussia that uses tlie resources of its allies for the 
furtherance of its own sinister purposes. 

Outside Europe we believe that the same principles should be 
applied, _ While we do not challenge the maintenance of the Turkish 
Empire in the homelands of the Turkish race w’ith its capital at 
Constantinople — the passage benveen the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea being internationalised and neutralised — ^Arabia, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine are in our judgment entitled to 
a recognition of their separate national conditions. 

What the exact form of recognition in each particular case should 
be need not here be discussed, beyond stating that it would 
be impossible to restore to their former sovereignty the territories to 
which I have already referred. 

Mucli has been said about the an-angements we have entered into 
witli our Allies on this and on other subjects. I can only say that as 
new circumstances, like the Russian collapse and the separate Russian 
negotiations, have changed the conditions under which those arrange- 
ments were made, we are, and always have been, perfectly ready to 
discuss them with our Allies. 

With regard to the German colonies, I have repeatedly declared 
that they are held at the disposal of a Conference whose decision 
must have primary regard to the wishes and interests of the native 
inhabitants of such colonies. None of those territories are inhabited 
by Europeans. The governing consideration, therefore, in all these 
cases must be that the inhabitants should be placed under the 
control of an administration acceptable to themselves, one of whose 
main purposes will be to prevent their exploitation for the benefit of 
European capitalists or Governments. The natives live in their 
various tribal organisations under chiefs and councils who are com- 
petent to consult and speak for their tribes and members, and thus 
to represent their wishes and interests in regard to their disposal. 

The general principle of national self-determination is therefore 
Mplicable in their cases as in those of occupied European territories. 
The German declaration, that the natives of the German colonies 
have, through their military fidelity in the War, shown their attadi- 
ment and resolve under all circumstances to remain with Germany, 
is applicable not to the German colonies generally, but only to one 
of them, and in that case (German East Africa) tlie German authori- 
ties secured the attachment, not of the native population as a whole, 
which is, and remains, profoundly anti-German, but only of a small 
warlike class from whom their Askaris, or soldiers, were selected,- 
lliese they attadied to themselves by conferring on them a hi^y 
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pri\ileged position as against the bulk of the native population, which 
enabled these Askaris to assume a lordly and oppressive superiority 
over the rest of the natives. By this and odier means they secured the 
attachment of a very small and insignificant minority whose interests 
were directly opposed to those of the rest of the population, and for 
^vholn they have no right to speak. The German treatment of their 
native populations in their colonies has been such as amply to justify 
their fear of submitting the future of those colonies to me wishes of 
the natives tliemselves. 

Finally, there must be reparation for injuries done in violation of 
international law. The Peace Conference must not forget our seamen 
and the services they have rendered to, and the outrages they have 
suffered for, the common cause of freedom. 

One omission we notice in the proposal of the Central Powers, 
which seems to us especially regrettable. It is desirable, and indeed 
essential, that the settlement after this war shall be one which does 
not in itself bear the seed of future war. But tliat is not enough. 
However wisely and well we may make territorial and other arrange- 
ments, there will still be many subjects of international controversy. 
Some indeed are inevitable. 

The economic conditions at the end of the War will be in the 
highest degree difficult. Owing to the diversion of human effort to 
warlike pursuits, there must follow a world-shortage of raw materials, 
which will ina-ease die longer the War lasts, and it is inevitable that 
those countries which have control of the raw materials will desire 
to help themselves and their friends first. 

Apart from this, whatever settlement is made will be suitable only 
to the circumstances under which it is made, and, as those 
circumstances change, changes in the settlement will be called for. 

So long as the possibility of dispute between nations continues, that 
is to say, so long as men and women are dominated by passioned 
ambition, and war is the only means of settling a dispute, all nations 
must live under the burden not only of having from time to time 
to engage in it, but of being compelled to prepare for its possible 
outbreak. The crushing weight of modem armaments, the increasing 
evil of compulsory military service, the vast waste of wealth and effort 
involved in warlike preparation, these are blots on our civilisation of 
which every thinking individual must be ashamed. 

For these and other similar reasons, we are confident that a great 
attempt must be made to establish by some international organisation 
an alternative to war as a means of settling international disputes. 
After all war is a relic of barbarism, and, just as law has succeeded 
violence as the means of settling disputes between individuals, so 
wc believe that it is destined ulumately to take the place of war in 
the settlement of controversies between nations. 

.if,, theui.viic arc asked what are vfc ffghting for, we reply, as we 
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have often replied; We are fighting for a just and a lasting peace, and 
we believe that before permanent peace can be hoped for three 
conditions must be fulfilled. 

First, the sanctity of treaties must be re-established; secondly, a 
territorial settlement must be secured based on the right of self- 
determination or the consent of the got'erned; and, lastly, we must 
seek by the creation of some international organisation to limit 
the burden of armaments and diminish the probability of war. 

In these conditions the British Empire would ivelcome peace, to 
secure those conditions its peoples are prepared to make even greater 
sacrifices than those they have yet endured. 


YOt,. H— 8 



CHAPTER LXXI 


BOLSHEVISM CONQUERS RUSSIA 

There are two of the direct consequences of the War which have 
already exerted a palpable influence on the course of human affairs 
and will continue to do so more and more as the years roll by. One is 
the establishment of the League of Nations — ^the other is the Russian 
Revolution. The question whether the Russian Revolution will have 
as great an effect on the lives of the people in all countries as had 
the French Revolution, or an even greater, will be determined by one 
eventuality: it will depend on whether its leaders can keep their 
movement in the paths of peaceable development or whether its 
energies will be wasted and its purpose deflected by war. If Russia 
remains at peace then the Revolution will become one of the greatest 
factors in fashioning the destiny of the masses in all lands which man- 
kind has ever witnessed or experienced. 

Those of us who had entertained the hope that the Russian Revolu- 
tion would consolidate and reinvigorate the fighting strength of Russia 
in the last War came reluctantly to recognise as time went on how 
incalculable is the course of all revolutions. The rot in Russia had 
gone too far, and had eaten too deeply into the existing organisation 
of the Russian State to be cured by bandaging the sore at a clearing 
station under gunfire. The Provisional Government, which had ruled 
Russia since the abdication of the Czar, thought temporary remedies 
could be applied to Russia’s wounds in order to send her back to the 
fighting line. That Government fell at the end of May because it was 
so completely out of touch with realities. 

It is no use saying now that if the Russian reformers had thrown up 
one strong man and placed him in command, then events would have 
taken a different turn. Often the strong man in a revolution is not 
the person who initiates it, but the man who subsequently exploits it. 
Events precipitate a situation, personalities fashion its shape and direct 
its course. 

There are those who contend that no personality, however powerful 
he may be, can ordain the course of events, or change them except 
transiuonally. Their interpretation of great historical upheavals is 
that the times are ripe for certain happenings and that they would 
occur even if a great man had not appeared on the scene and pulled 
the lever which precipitated them. This always seems to me to be a 

' ISIS 
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misreading of history. There have been occasions in which a man of 
power has postponed, if not averted, a catastrophe which seemed 
imminent and was ultimately inevitable. There have also been times 
when a strong man has accelerated changes which but for him would 
have been long postponed. Nations become static just as individuals 
sink into indolence. In that condition they both deteriorate. A strong 
influence may shake them up and thus save them. Lvoff and Miliukoff 
could not have directed the Russian Revolution. Neither could 
Kerensky. It might have ended in utter anarchy and tlie break-up of 
Russia into countless small and warring states fighting about 
undefined hrontiers, or it might liave culminated in another military 
dictatorship. Russia was accustomed to the sovereignty of brutal 
soldiers. Korniloff very nearly established such an autocracy. Lenin, 
with the aid of Trotsky, averted these calamities and directed Russia 
through chaos, bloodshed, and sufllering into an amazing Reformation 
which, if it succeeds, may yet change the ivhole economic conditions 
of the world. 

The one really powerful pei'sonality tlu'own up by the Russian 
Revolution was more concerned about overthrowing the existing order 
of society than about defeating the Geirnans. Lenin was an exile from 
Russia when the Revolution broke out. The first reforming leaders 
were not anxious to welcome his presence. He owes his return to the 
facilities provided by the German military authorities who thought 
that he would be an element of discord in Russia and thus help to 
break up Russian unity. Their calculation was sound. But what a 
price Germany has paid and is still paying for a short-lived triumph I 
It is difficult to take long views in war. Victory is the only horizon. 
It is a lesson to the statesmanship which takes short-sighted views of a 
situation and seizes the chance of a temporary advantage without 
counting the certainty of future calamity. 

Soon after the Revolution broke out the shadow of the tremendous 
figure of Lenin began to rise above the horizon. It fell on the green 
table of Downing Street for the first time in a despatch from Sin 
George Buchanan, who ivrote as follows: — 

*' Petrograd, 

50th April, 1917. 

As you will have seen from my telegrams the situation here con- 
tinues in much the same state of uncertainty as before and it is 
impossible to say what may happen from day to day. If one listens 
to Ministers one hears that all is going well and that the Government 
is gradually consolidating its position; while, if one takes the opinion 
of those who are in touch both with the Government and the 
Workmen’s Council, one gets exactly the opposite impression. A 
battle royal seems to be proceeding between Kerensky and Miliukoff 
on the femous formula ‘Peace without annexation,' and, as the 
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majority of Ministers are, according to all accounts, on Kerensky’s 
side, I should not be surprised if Miiiukoff has to go, as he remarked 
the other day that he would be a traitor \rere he to give in on the 
subject of Constantinople. He would be a loss in many ways as he 
represents the modei'atc element in the Cabinet and is sound on the 
subject of war; but he is not a strong man and has so little influence 
with his colleagues that one never knows ivhethcr he will be able 
to give effect to what he says. If he docs go there is no saying ivho 
his successor will be, but I trust that it will in any case be someone 
who can .speak with authority in the name of the Government. 

The Government is still playing a waiting game and prefers that 
the initiative in dealing with Lenin should come from the people, 
rather than that they themselves should give the order for his arrest. 
They are probably right, as the feeling against Lenin is growing 
stronger both among the soldiers and the people, I should not indeed 
be surprised if things came to a crisis during the May Day celebra- 
tions to-morrow. If there is to be a row, and perhaps more street 
fighting, I would sooner that the crisis came at once so that we may 
get it over and that the country may be able to give more attention 
to the War. The military situation is no doubt very unsatisfactory'; 
but there are, I think, signs of improvement and the Russians have 
such a happy knack of getting out of .scrapes, that I personally do not 
take such a pessimistic view of it as .some of our experts who judge 
it more particularly from the deplorable lack of discipline reported 
from certain points on the front. I am afraid, however, that the 
Army will not be able to take the offensive so soon as some of the 
Ministers had led me to believe. This is to be regretted, as the 
sooner the fighting begins the better it tvill be for the internal 
situation. 

It is most difficult to express an opinion on the I'elative positions 
of the Provisional Government and the Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Deputies. The latter is being completely reorganised. Its 
numbers have been reduced to 600 and a netv Executive Committee 
has been appointed. The effect of this reorganisation will be to 
render it more moderate, but at tire same time, a stronger body. It is 
not. therefore likely to renounce its claim to control and direct the 
policy of the Government, but if it is really animated by -a greater 
spirit of moderation it may perhaps work more harmoniously than 
before with the Provisional Government. On the other hand, the 
possibility of a conflict between the two rival bodies cannot 
altogether be excluded. It seems that the former Extremist 
Members, who are not included in the reorganksed Council, are 
going to set up a. Committee of their own and I trust that, as I 
remarked to Miiiukoff yesterday, this does not mean that there 
, will be three instead of two rival Governments. I do not think 
that the Council is likely to press for an early peace; but it will 
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probably give us a good deal of trouble as to the terms on which the 
Allies ought to accept peace and as to the interpretation to be placed 
on the word ‘ annexation.’ The chief danger that I foresee is the 
not improbable eventuality of Germany putting forward plausible 
conditions of peace, as such overtures might be seized on by the 
pacifists here and pressure be brought on the Government to induce 
the Allies to open peace negotiations. . , . 

They are now attacking our Labour Delegates as being paid 
emissaries of the Government and not real representatives of British 
labour. It is very difficult to know what to do with people who stick 
to their preconceived ideas and will not listen to reason. , . 

Here is some light thrown on the scandal-mongering in high places 
which was a prelude to the poor Czar’s downfall. It did much to bring 
about the Revolution : — • 

“ Felix Yousoupoff, who came to see me the other day with a 
message from the Empress Marie, told me that he knew as a fact 
that the Emperor had been treated by a Thibetan Doctor here with 
drugs that had seriously affected his mental powers. He had himself 
been taken by Rasputin to see this Doctor one day when he was 
feeling unwell, and, on the question as to the effect of these drugs 
being broached by Rasputin, the Thibetan had said that, if taken 
for any length of time, they produced in the patient a state of 
callousness and complete insensibility to anything that befell him. 
Yousoupoff said that he had aftervrards extracted from Rasputin 
the admission that the Emperor had had a course of these drugs, 
and he believes tliat tliey are in a great measure responsible for 
the Emperor’s abnormal conduct and almost childish indifference 
to the loss of his Grown, He could not say who it was that had 
induced the Emperor to take them; but the idea had evidently 
originated with someone who wished to render the Emperor 
incapable of having a will of his own. I have been told much the 
same story by the. Grand Duke Nicolas Michailovitch and others 
and after what Yousoupoff said I think there must be some foun^- 
tion for it.” 

The letter reads like a despatch from Paris after the fall of the 
Bastille, when gossip about the tragic Royalties of the day was becom- 
ing more and more calumnious and when Marat and Robespierre 
were profiting by it to challenge the Girondists with their respectable 
revolution. 

Kerensky was a man of high ideals, but he had a highly-strung 
and nervous temperament. Like the Girondists he was endowed 
with an unsurpassed gift of dynamic eloquence which moved vast 
audiences to any display of emotion he sought to arouse. But he 
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relied too much on oratory and did not follow it by deeds. Rhetoric 
which does not lead to action is mere play-acting. This defect fore- 
doomed him to failure when he was confronted wdth men whose 
first impulse tvas action. It marks the difference between the 
rhetorician and the revolutionary. The situation needed a man of 
a sterner make than Kerensky. One of the shrewdest observers we 
sent to Russia, General Knox, who was at the head of Russian affairs 
at this time, thought that “ the heart of the people was sound, but 
that force was required, and force could have been assembled if the 
Government had contained a single man of wdll.” As Lenin repre- 
sented at that time only a minority of the w^orkers and practically 
none of the peasants. General Knox’s view is probably correct. 

The Allies were anxious to give the Russian Government every 
help in their power to stabilise its position at home and to reconsti- 
tute its fi-ont towards the enemy. They believed that even now a 
whole-hearted and sympathetic effort on their part to give Russia 
practical support would rally and unite her people, and keep her in 
the War as an effective fighting force. 

Bi.(t the powerful forces that were at work against us were 
irresolutely grappled with by the Provisional Government. Lenin, 
Zinovieff and others had arrived at Petrogiad in April via Germany, 
and throughout the early summer of 1917 their influence was 
gradually gaining in power, while the discipline in the Russian Army 
was as steadily diminishing. 

Here is a picturesque but discerning account of the situation from 
a British officer who wrote from Gronstadt at this time of perplexity 
and confusion ; — 

“. . . Just at the moment the industrial situation is grave. 
Skobelerf, the Minister of Labour, delivers himself of declarations 
which read like a nightmare of undigested terminology. Confisca- 
tion of bank surpluses, whatever that may mean, being the latest 
on Friday; the Minister of Commerce, Konovaloff, resigned in a 
demonstration against him, saying that it Avas impossible to main- 
tain output or financial equilibrium in face of the unchecked 
demands of the workpeople. Under occidental conditions 
Skobeleff would be a State-control man and Konovaloff a Manches- 
ter Liberal, as far as I can make out. Unfortunately, just notv 
there is in Russia no State to control anything. Men are striking 
for loo per cent, rises retrospective to the beginning of the War, for 
six-hour days, for six months’ payment in advance. One firm has 
been confronted with a demand for increases which amount to 
. about 20 per cent, more than its capital. The same firm had been 
, making a profit of 40 per cent. 

^1 ms domestic troubles with labour are here seen magnified; 
^prichs four tiuies the normal and profits accordingly. Wages two 
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and a half times the normal and therefore forcing up prices without 
overtaking them. To this add fraud and corruption on one side 
and the complete absence of any organisation on the other. Two 
years of paper money (they are said to be issuing another 3,000 
million roubles) and two months of revolution complete the tale, 
which is one of simple disintegration. 

As for politics, take this as an instance. CronsLadt has proclaimed 
itself as an independent republic. At the bottom of this remark- 
able act was apparently nothing more than a simple belief in the 
ivisdom and beauty of decentralisation which happened to be the 
word in vogue. The Republicans were genuinely shocked when 
the Commandant said that being an officer o£ the Government he 
must go; they explained that they didn’t want him to go, so why 
should he? All yesterday the rumour was that they were going to 
bombard us; Socialist deputations trickled dotvn all day to give 
them their first lessons in Political Science. To-day the current 
account is that the Government was going to attack Cronstadt with 
an army according to some, with destroyers according to others. 
There is to be a railway strike next week. I am trying hard to find 
out whether in all this welter there is anything like a Labour 
Executive in the Council; the Commercial Attach^ thinks there 
is a kind of clearing house through which the demands of the 
workpeople arc passed. If there is, then "with Skobelelf vague but 
fen'ently determined to do something and a Labour group 
actually collating the workpeople’s unrestrained desire for a good 
time, there may be something for Henderson to work on. Next to 
strike and Cronstadt, the great topic of discussion is peace v. 
olfensive. I am inclined to think that the policy of the Govern- 
ment is to coax the people into a summer offensive in the hope 
that peace will then dip into the background, I am not hopeful. 
Everyone is clear that Russia is sick of the War. The only other 
thing they are clear on is that in Russia you never know what wdll 
happen next and several people have told me that Petrograd is 
even sicker of the existing state of affairs. Next time, they say, the 
Cossacks will shoot. . . 

Contemporary letters written by experienced and observant men 
who were passing through the experiences of the first weeks of the 
Revolution threw a valuable light not merely on this particular 
convulsion, but on the process by which discontent develops into 
revolution through unwise and ineffective handling. 

On 15th June, just before Kerensky’s assumption of office, our 
Ambassador wrote ; — 

. . The situation in Petrograd is as bad as ever, which is 
hardly to be wondered at seeing that there is no proper police 
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force to maintain order; and the uncertain attitude of the troops 
causes the Government considerable anxiety. There are, however, 
signs of a reaction, not in favour of a monarchy, but of a stable 
Government capable of maintaining order and putting an end to 
the existing anarchy that is steadily spreading over the country. 
The Government, has, I am convinced, only to act with firmness 
and it will have the mass of the people behind it. From what 
Tere.stchenko tells me, they consider that the psychological moment 
has airived for action and, if he really represents their views, they 
are going to get rid of the Petrograd garrison and employ the 
Cossacks, who can be thoroughly relied on, should the occasion 
arise. The result of the recent municipal elections shows that the 
Extremists are but a small minority and their position is likely 
to be seriously compromised if, as he hopes, Terestchenko is able 
to prove that many of their leaders are in German pay. The con- 
vocation of an all-Russian Conference of Delegates from all the 
Workmen’s Councils in Russia, which is to meet in a day or two, 
wdl be a new and interesting factor in the situation. It will trans- 
form the local Council into a national one and invest it with greater 
authority and influence. It is generally expected that the admission 
of Workmen’s and Soldiei's’ Deputies from the ]>rovinces will act 
in a modei-ating .sense, and if this proves to be the case there will 
be closer co-operation between the Council and the 
Government. . . . 

As regards the Arm^ the outlook is more hopeful, though the 
pessimists declare that it is tmite incapable of taking an offensive. 
Ministers, on the other hand, speak witli considerable confidence 
and an offensive will, in my opinion, be certainly undertaken as 
soon as the difficulties of supplies, etc., have been surmounted, but 
with what measure of success it will be attended is a matter on 
which I will not venture to prophesy. ... 

Since writing the above I have seen the Chief of the General 
Staff who told me that the latest information from the front was 
far more satisfactory, and that the offensive would be taken within 
the next fortnight. . . 

Another letter, written from another source on 24th June, ran as 
follows: — 

" We had another crisis on ^gnd-sgrd June which most people 
thought would not be surmounted without serious bloodshed. "The 
‘Bolsheviki’ called on all their followei's to make an armed 
demonstration against the Government, who had allied themselves 
with the capitalists and were responsible for the War and all the 
misery entailed by it. Leaflets of an even more i n flammatory kind 
were distributed inciting to open violence. 
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Fortunately the Government had just been reinforced by votes 
of confidence from the All-Russian Council of Labour and Soldiers’ 
Delegates and the All-Russian Peasants' Congress; and those two 
bodies, backed by the Executive Committee of the Petrograd 
Council and all the Socialist organisations, issued counter-proclama- 
tions requesting everj'one to stay at home. The Government 
forbade all demonstrations for three days, and even the Pravda 
and the Novaia Zhizm supported them. The result was that yester- 
day was perfectly quiet and to-day, Sunday, looks as if it would 
be the same. . . . 

The possible result may be imagined. It seems to me that the 
longer bloodshed is put off the more chance there is of avoiding 
it and all its incalculable results. A few judicious arrests would 
be another matter when the Government feel that the time is 
ripe. . . . 

Terestchenko attaches the greatest importance to not weaken- 
ing the Salonika Front at present, as you know, and wants the whole 
thing thrashed out at Paris. ... At the moment of writing, it 
looks as if an offensive really would take place, but the re,sults it 
is quite useless to try to foresee. Most people think that a failure 
will be a disaster. There is no doubt that the Army at the front 
is in a better state than it was; but the divisions vary terribly in 
their ‘ morale ’ and few have their heart in the business. 

. . . Most people think it out of the question that the Russian 
troops will consent to pass another winter in the trenches, what- 
ever the higher command may desire. It does not follow that this 
is correct and it won’t, probably, be clear till September whether 
it is so or not; but the contingency must be considered. If it 
proves correct, the question arises whether it would not be desir- 
able in the general interest that Ru.ssia should make peace before 
she is overwhelmed — especially if Au-stria were at the same time to 
drop out. I know the enormous difficulties in the way of this 
arrangement, and I do not think that, at the present moment, the 
Russian Government would listen to a proposd of the kind. Never- 
theless, I draw your attention to it because I have for some time 
been trying to think of the best way out of our difficulties in the 
event of a general dissolution of the Russian Army under the 
influence of the first snows.” 

At the beginning of July, in spite of their internal difficulties, the 
Russian Army under General Brussiloff, took the offensive a^inst 
the Germans and in one place succeeded in breaking through the 
enemy lines to a depth of seven miles over a front of 14 miles. In 
the course of the whole offensive they took 56,000 prisoners and 
84 guns. 

But the offensive was not sustained. The army did not want to 
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fight. Discipline had disappeared. On loth July, General Knox 
sent a despatch in which he described the offensive and indicated 
the extent to which indiscipline prevailed throughout the whole of 
the Russian Army and the general collapse of morale. The 
demoralisation and disintegration seems to have started in the lower 
ranks of the Army — the result of dissatisfaction with conditions which 
had prevailed since the beginning of the War, and before. 

Here is a description of the fight by General Knox: — 

“ There were evidences of indiscipline everywhere. Every 
bivouac of a mounted unit was full of horses galloping backwards 
and forwards untied, every village full of horses tied up without 
food in the sun for hours while their owners slept or attended 
meetings. No one seemed to do a full day’s work except the 
company cooks. The roads near the front were in a disgraceful 
state and no one made an attempt to repair them, while the men 
spent the day in bathing and lying drying in the sun. No observa* 
tion post that I saw was properly defended and many of them 
were not even properly concealed. Most of the mechanical transport 
was handed over to ‘ delegates,’ who seem now to have priority over 
the staff and the service of supply. 

Most of the staffs were changed a short time before the action. 
All the corps commanders and most of the divisional commanders 
had been changed in the past three months. 

However, all the regular officers that have survived the War and 
Revolution worked heroically to stem the tide of socialistic 
cowardice and to restore order out of chaos. . . . 

The operations were postponed two days to allow of the arrival 
of the Minister of War, who brought with him the proclamation 
of the All-Russia Council of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies call- 
ing on the troops to take the offensive. Kerensky spent his first 
day in the iith Army and had a bad reception in the «nd Guard 
Infantry Division, half of the men of which refused to give him 
a hearing. No one really knew whether the infantry would attack, 
few of the units were actively mutinous, but almost every division 
had one bad regiment. The cavalry and artillery were sound. , . . 

The infantry, with the exception of some few regiments, 
commenced well. . . . 

Progress, however, was much interfered with by the indiscipline 
and stupidity of the men. The left regiment of the i6th Division 
had been allotted a passive task. .... 

The observation posts were crowded by correspondents, army 
delegates and idle soldier spectators who hampered the offers 
at work, ... 

At St p.m. I went to the headquarters of the 7 th Army, where 
. ..I in the General Quartermaster's room and got a general idea 
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of progress. All were then in good spirits, but from 3 p.m. the 
picture began to change. 

The 74th Division was making no progress and complained of 
heavy gun-fire from its left. The Commander-in-Chief, who was 
with Kerensky, telephoned that many men of this Division were 
streaming to the rear, and ordered that all available delegates be 
dispatched at once to hearten them. The ’ delegate ’ is notv looked 
upon as the universal panacea, but he is not half so effective as 
were the subaltern's boot and fist in former times. . . . 

The retirement can only be explained by the miserable morale 
of the infantry. The tnen were impressed by an artillery fire, to 
which they had been little accustomed and they went as far as the 
enemy’s trenches had been destroyed. They had lost many of their 
officers and had no incentive to further effort; in fact, they knew 
that further progress would be attended by ri.sk, while they could 
retire without fear of being punislied. To dig themselves in was 
too much trouble, so they went back to their old ready-made 
defences. ... 

The 81st Czech Regiment surrendered en bloc to the Vlth 
Corps and the next day marched to the rear through Tamopol 
headed by its band. 

The Russian losses were given officially two days later — 17,339 
killed, wounded and missing. 

. . . The Chief of Military Communications of the South-West 
Front superintended the evacuation of the wounded from Kozova 
on the 1st July. He states that in a train of 850 cases he considers 
that only some 15 men were really wounded; the remainder were 
wounded in the hands, and he suspected that many of the wounds 
were self-inflicted. 

On the night of the ist July, the 19 th Siberian and if 3rd 
Divisions of the XXXIV th Corps and the Corps Staff were with- 
drawn on relief by the Ilnd Guard Corps. The units of the XLIst 
Corps gave it to be understood that they would not attack again. 
The 7th Army has not moved since. i 

Now simply on account of the disaffection in this Corps the 
whole advance of the 11th Army had to stop on the 3rd, 4th and 
5th. 

Morale and discipline — Kerensky has appointed ‘ commissaries ' 
to each army to assist in the maintenance of discipline. These men 
are all hall-marked revolutionaries. Most of them have spent 
several years in penal servitude. The commissary of the 11th Army 
was six years in Siberia: the one in the 7th Army, Savinkov, was 
the chief organiser of the murder of the Grand Duke Serge 
Alexandrovich, since which he has lived in Switzerland, They 
are both working ivith courage, and in complete agreement with 
thf* Comm'’nd to re-establish orders. 
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I was struck by the ten'ible position of the officers in one of the 
Finland Regiments t’isited. They were mere boys who had just 
joined from the military schools. They were all anxious to do their 
best, but found themselves at once the object of wholly unmerited 
suspicion. 

During some ti'ench negotiations on the Northern Front recently 
some German officers came over, and there was an informal dis- 
cussion regai'ding the causes of the War. I'he Russian and German 
officers, of course, disagreed, but a Russian soldier said that he 
preferred the word of a German officer to that of a Russian one. 
In taking leave the German officers told the Russians that they were 
‘ really sorry ’ for them, for their ‘ position was dreadful.’ 

The Polish Division has been hastily filled by Catholic recruits 
from Whinya and Podolya. Its discipline is bad, and it refused 
for some weeks to go near the front. Its commander. General 
Simon, though a Pole, asked to be transferred to serve with Russian 
troops, as he could ‘ do nothing with the Poles.* The Division has 
now been weeded out. Company commanders pointed out to the 
Commissary the men they wished to get rid of. For instance, one 
company leader said, pointing out one of his men : ‘ One night on 
the march I mistook the road and led the company 40 yards out 
of its way. I overheard this man say to the company : “ Gentlemen, 
I suggest we throw this son of a pi^ into the rit'er”.’ 

The Commander of the 1st Division of the Guai’d told me that 
his officers were martyrs suffering daily tortures. Some nights 
ago a company commander of tlie Yegerski Regiment was riding 
afong with his command when his men called to him through the 
darkness to get off, as they did not see why a ‘ bourgeois ’ should 
ride when they walked. When he dismounted the men at once 
began to consider whether he had not better ride so as to be able 
the quicker to get them billets when they arrived at their destina- 
tion. He mounted again, and they again required him to 
dismount. This officer cannot have been much good, but after 
all he was only following the example set by his superiors in 
yielding to the men in everything. 

It is impossible to avoid the uncomfortable conclusion that the 
war in Rtasia is coming more and more to be regarded as a 
secondary matter. . . . 

General Klembovski, the Commander-in-Chicf of the Northern 
Front, is reported by several papers to have said in a recent speech 
at Riga, that the present offensive was all-important because a 
winter campaign was impossible, and all the combatants would 
soon begin negotiations for peace, 

Kerensky works hard as Minister of War, but his speciality is 
revolution, and he does not yet altogether grasp that the only 
way to puse revolution in Germany is to defeat her army in the 
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field. Even at the front, half his attention is directed to Stock- 
holm. On the ist July, three German prisoners, the first taken, 
ivcre led past his observation post. He sent to ask them — ^not what 
troops were on their right and left and rear — ^what political party 
they belonged to and whether there would soon be a revolution in 
Germany. They replied they did not belong to any political party. 
They did not know anything about the interior of Germany, but 
at the front where they had been all the War there was no sign 
of a revolution. 

I was sitting ivith the General Quartermaster of the yth Army 
at Buchach the day before we moved up to the front for the 
offensive, when two members of the Petrograd Council of Working- 
Men and Soldier Deputies were announced. They had come 
to lecture on two things. War and Peace and the Constituent 
Assembly. 

Ensign Krilenko, an anti-war socialist, stated in a speech 
delivered to the Committee of the i ith Army that he had organised 
a plebiscite in the 13th Finland Regiment regarding the course 
of action to be followed by Russia in three eventualities: — 

1. If the Allies abandoned all claim to annexations, but 

Germany did not. 

a. If both the .Allies and Germany refused to abandon the 

idea of annexations. 

3. If the Allies refused to abandon the claim to annexations 

but Germany agreed to do so. 

The reply, he stated, was in each case ‘ war,’ but in the third 
case ' war against the Allies.’ 

This man calmly contemplates war against the world and main- 
tains that the worst that could befall Russia would be the loss of 
the Caucasus, Finland, Siberia and Poland. He professed to 
believe in the existence of secret treaties between England and 
Germany. 

Most officers shudder at the idea of a fourth winter of war. 
They often quote Hindenburg's remark about nciv’es and confess 
that Russian nerves have been the first to give way. 

Komiloff told me that he considered the offensive the last chance, 
and that the economic condition of Russia and the breakdown of 
the railways will make the continuation of the War through a 
fourth winter impossible. The Report of the American Railway 
Commission on these matters will be of interest. 

The opinion of Ignatiev, who now commands the 1st Division 
of the Infantry' of the Guard, is worth quoting, for he is capable 
and generally a cheery optimist. He is a younger brother of the 
Count Ignatiev, late Mini.ster of Education, and their father, wajs 
the Ambassador at Constantinople. 
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He considers that peace is essential for Russia, for if there is 
not peace soon there will be a general massacre. The prolongation 
of the War is driving the country to economic ruin. From the very 
beginning the peasants had hated the War, which was only at 
first popular with the educated classes. He said, ‘ If you were to 
go out into the square now, and to announce that the War will 
end at once on the one condition that Nikolai Romanov return to 
power, everyone would at once agree, and there would be no more 
talk of a democratic republic.' (I believe this is true. The Revo- 
lution has been a I'evolt against the burden of the War, and not a 
protest, as the English Press at first tried to pretend, against the 
half-hearted way in which the late Government prosecuted the 
War.) 

I asked Ignatiev whether the reconsideration of the terms of 
peace would have any effect on Russian public opinion. He said 
it would on conscientious people, but the mass of the soldiery only 
wanted an excuse for saving their skin. They belonged neither to 
the party of the Bolsheviki nor to that of the Mensheviki, but were 
‘ Skurniki ’* pure and simple, i.e. ‘ fearers for their own skin.' 

I pointed out that if by any chance Germany were not beaten 
as she deserved it would be entirely Russia’s fault. He agreed and 
Said he fully expected that no foreigner would speak to a Russian 
for the next twenty years. In England’s place he would get out 
of the War as soon as possible while there was yet time. . . .” 

At the Inter-Allied Conference in Paris on ssth and «6th July 
we took stock of the Russian position, in vietv of the disturbing news 
from that front. It was quite clear that the situation had got com- 
pletely out of hand as far as Kerensky and his Government were 
concerned. The abolition of the death penalty, and to a great 
extent the impotence of the officers to inflict any other punishment 
for indiscipline, had made it impossible to deal with desertion and 
even with insubordination. But it is doubtful whether any penalties 
would have re-established discipline. The probability is that their 
infliction would have precipitated open mutiny. The position of 
Kerensky was indeed desperate. He had to stimulate and organise 
the Armies in the field, which were rapidly disintegrating into an 
incoherent rabble, whilst simultaneously he had to confront seditious 
risings and rebellions in and around his own capital. All the time, 
the Bolsheviks were plotting to undermine his authority as .soon as 
he thought he had re-established it. Was ever man more precariously 
situated? It needed a leader of dominating power and decision to 
control and direct such a situation. Kerensky was a man of genius, 
hut it was not the genius of action. 

At the Paris Conference, the British representative put forward a 

*1* SWiT**^ — ■A'pinn. 
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memorandum containing suggestions for giving help to Russia which 
were as follows : — 

. . The Allied Governments should make every sacrifice in 
order to retain Russia in the Alliance, and, by affording her con- 
stant support in every department, to infuse into her Government 
the energy necessary to hold out at all costs. . . . 

To can7 out this 2>rogramme, France, Great Britain and the 
United States, the only powers in a position to act in Russia, should 
come to an agreement without delay to determine the part to be 
assigned to each of them. 

Questions of propaganda in the interior of the country, and of 
financial and economic help are matters for the Government con- 
cerned, and are not treatea in the present Memoranda. 

From the point of view of military and economic help it would 
seem that the activities of the Allies might be distributed as 
follows : — 

England will attend to the Navy. 

France to the Army. 

United States to the reorganisation of transport. 

In this task of reorganisation, Japan could, perhaps, co-operate 
by furnishing material or technical labour." 

The military Conference which met on s 6 th July tvas attended by 
Generals Cadoma, Robertson, Pershing, Pdtain and Foch. Their 
statement was an indication of the grave consequences which they 
apprehended would ensue from the desertion of the Allied cause by 
Russia : — 

“ The fall of Russia would entail the following consequences : — 

Political. It would modify the political aims of the Entente. 
It is, therefore, suggested that the Governments should at once 
consider and decide what would be the new political aims to 
be pursued. 

Economic. It would place at the disposal of the Central 
Powers the vast resources of Russia, especially grain, and thereby 
greatly minimise the efficiency of tire blockade. 

Morale. It might result, especially in the case of the smaller 
Allies in the Balkans, in a profound depression which might 
cause them to seek a separate peace. It is practically certain 
. that Roumania would be compelled to share the fate of Russia 
and that, in cons^uence, the Bulgarian forces, and even a 
certain number of Turkish divisions, might be free, to augment ,■ 
tire forces at the enemy’s disposal." V; ;. , 
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Events tvere marching very fast in Russia — too fast for control by 
a divided and flaccid Ministiy. Most of the Ministers were able 
men but there was no agreement amongst them and there was no 
compelling pei'sonality to direct and unite them in a coherent efliort. 
A crisis arose in Petrograd over the recognition of autonomy for the 
Ukraine, and four Ministers of the Cadet Party resigned. There 
were disorders and fighting in Petrograd. The effect of the news 
from the capital upon the troops at the front was devastating. They 
practically abandoned trenches, guns and ammunition to the 
Germans ^vithout striking a blow. 

Whilst the Paris Conference was in session, a despatch was on its 
way to U.S from our Ambassador in Petrograd which gave a vivid 
account of the chaos reigning there, and of the outbreak of disorders 
and rebellion that, although for the moment suppressed, were 
destined to recur and increase until the last remnants of order and 
government melted away in a sea of anarchy. 

Sir George Buchanan’s message, dated 53rd July, 1917, describes 
how, on hearing of the resignation of the four Cadet members of 
the Government on the 16th, he had gone to visit Terestchenko, 
one of the leading Ministers, whom he found laid up with internal 
trouble. Terestchenko ivas querulously indignant at the desertion 
of the Cadets, instigated by Miliukoff, over the Ukrainian question, 
w'hich broke up the Coalition Government, but he evidently had no 
inkling of the storm of riot and civil conflict that was imminent 
in the capital. Indeed, the story told in this graphic letter illumines 
once more the historic truth that successful revolutions are generally 
due to the obtuseness of able but unimaginative men in authority, 
w'ho quarrel amongst themselves about trivial repairs, improvements 
and decorations to the building while the whole fabric is tottering 
to a complete crash. Terestchenko here was worrying about Con- 
stantinople, and Miliukoff about Ukrainian autonomy, when the 
whole structure of Russia was collapsing into flaming fissures. 

Buchanan’s letter goes on to relate how that very evening motor 
lorries and cars filled with armed soldiers and machine-guns began 
to pour into the streets of Petrograd. Presently a long procession 
formed: — 

“ It was composed of a large number of workmen and three 
regiments — all fully armed — ivith banners bearing the usual 
inscriptions — ‘Down witli the Ten Capitalistic Ministers’; 
‘ Down with War ‘ Give us Bread,’ etc. 'The majority marched 
across the Champ de Mars into the town. We soon afterwards 
heard shots at the back of the Embassy and many of the crowd 
bolted for ^ety down the quay. There 'tvas rifle and machine- 
, gun firing in many quarters of the town during the greater part 
of the night. A number of motor cars filled with soldiers went 
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to the Warsaw station to anest Kerensky, but fortunately only 
got there a quarter of an hour after he had left. Others went to 
Prince Lvoff’s official residence to arrest him and some of his 
colleagues, who were holding a council there. Their courage, 
however, foiled them, and though there were no troops on guard 
there, the disloyal troops, on being invited to enter and talk to 
the Ministers, feared that a trap was being laid for them and 
contented themselves with requisitioning the Ministers' motor 


Cossacks were held in readiness by the Government, but were 
not actually used to restore order and the streets were full of crowds 
and troops engaged in faction fighting. On the following day, 
things looked blacker, for several thousand sailors arrived from 
Cronstadt, now a hotbed of Bolshevism — indeed, Trotsky describes 
the Cronstadt sailors as the " fighting crusaders of the Revolution.” 
There was another monster procession, and more street fighting. 
And Buchanan wrote thus : — 

" On this Tuesday afternoon I really was afraid that the 
Government would have to capitulate, as they were really at the 
mercy of the disloyal troops, had the latter had an ounce of 
courage and been properly led. The Cossacks and a few loyal 
regiments who came out to protect the Government saved the 
situation. As it was, Tchernoff, the Socialist Minister of Agri- 
culture, was roughly handled by the disloyal troops and 
temporarily arrested. While we were at dinner the Cossacks 
charged the Cronstadt sailors, who had gathered in the square by 
the Embassy, and sent them flying for their lives. The Cossacks 
then marched up the quay, but a little later got caught in a cross- 
fire and suffered heavy losses. We saw several riderless horses 
returning at full gallop, and a little later two Cossacks who were 
bringfing back a prisoner were attacked by some soldiers under 
our windows and nearly murdered.” 

The despatch describes the further couise of the disorders and 
how they were gradually got under. The next day, Wednesday, 
was comparatively quiet, and on Thursday the main bodies of 
mutinous troops were rounded up. Friday saw fresh sporadic out- 
breaks, and then a temporary calm supervened. Buchanan notes 
the close connection of this rebellion with the progress of the 
German campaign. He says : — 

“There can be no doubt that this so-called counter-revolu- 
tion — a term which everybody interprets in his own sense — was 
engineered by the Germans to synchronise with tlieir ofensive. 
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The news of what iras passing in Petrograd was circulated among 
the troops at the front by German aeroplanes and by Bolshevik 
agitators, and the collapse of the Russian Army would never have 
been so complete but for this. On the other hand, the Russian 
reverse — serious as it is, moi'e especially from the point of view 
of the abandonment of heavy artillery, guns and military sup- 
plies — has secured for the Government the full support of the 
Soviet and of the Socialists, who have now given them full powers 
to put down indiscipline in the army and anarchy at home. . . 

Buchanan was optimistic — ^unduly so, as events were to prove. 
He thought that this rebuff to the Bolsheviks would be permanent. 

“ It is always difficult in this country to look far ahead; but in 
spite of the disastrous news from the front I take a more hopeful 
view of the situation as a whole than I have for some time past. 
Though the industrial, economic and financial situations are all 
serious, there is at last some prospect of orderly Government, 
even if a little time must elapse before ive feel its effects. So long 
as anarchy reigned supreme one could not expect any real or 
lasting improvement, but the restoration of order ought to react 
favourably on all branches of the national life. ...” 

Unlrappily, the restoration of order was far from being achieved. 
There was no stable foundation upon which it could be built. That , 
scene of wild chaos on the i6th and 17th July which Buchanan has 
so graphically described — ^leaderless mobs that seethed to and fro, 

■ insurgent troops marching to arrest members of the Government, 
street fighting and irresponsible murder — ^illustrated the state of 
Russia at the time. Except for the Cossacks, there was no force 
available that could be relied on to obey orders; and on the side of 
the Government there was no one with the authority, vision and 
firm gra^ needed for suppressing revolt and compelling unity and 
order. The only man in Russia strong enough for that task was on 
the other side. 

Buchanan clearly recognised how much depended in this crisis 
upon the quality of leadership which might be forthcoming. He 
goes on in his despatch to outline the form the reconstituted 
Government will take, and to comment on its prospective 
members: — 

, “ Tseretelli is apparently to be Minister of the Interior, but 
Terestchenko tells me that he is too much of an idealist for the 
, post, and that he is not likely to retain it for long. Nekrassoff, 

, ;i(vhb i?, to act as President of the Copncil when Kerensky is away, 
'^eis .nbt inspire confidence, as he is too much of an opportunist 
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and has changed parties more than once in order to advance his 
own interests. His ambition is to become Prime Minister, He 
is, however, a capable and strong man. Of the other Socialist 
Ministers, SkobelefE and Tchernoff are the most influential. 
From all I hear the former is too flighty and not very intelligent, 
while the latter is said to be very able but quite untrustworthy. 
Prince Lvoff told a friend of mine yesterday that he regarded him 
as the most dangerous man in the revolutionary movement.” 

Jealousies, rivalries and squabblings on the rim of the crater I 
No ivonder they fell in and dragged with them the cause they all 
cherished. How little these Girondists, all suspicious of each other, 
knew of the really dangerous men who were lying in wait for all of 
theml They were under the impression that they had now dis- 
posed of Lenin and his mob of fanatics, and they only feared 
reformers in their own ranks — and the abler these were, the greater 
their distrust. They were jealous of the ambitions of Nekrassoff, 
alarmed at the socialist projects of Tchernoff. Soon they were 
broken by the ruthless directness of Lenin, the ruthless methods of 
Trotsky. The conclusion of our Ambassadors despatch tells of 
the movements that were being started in Russia to establish its 
future Government on the English model. He repeats a remark of 
Prince Lvoff to the effect that Russia would have a Constitutional 
Monarchy before the year was out. This struck Buchanan as 
symptomatic of that change of heart and revulsion against extreme 
Socialism which he hoped to see. He concluded that: — 

“We should have a monarchy again in a very few months if 
only there was any eligible candidate to the throne, and I do 
not know of anyone likely to command the sufirages of the 
nation." 

There was, in fact, such a man in Russia, and before long he was 
wielding a power more tenible than that of any Czar. But he was 
not a Romanoff. Neither Lvoff nor Buchanan had looked for a 
monarch among the Bolsheviks. Our Ambassador soon realised 
that Russia was not being .swung in the direction of Constitu- 
tionalism. 

On 4th August our Military Attache wrote : — 

. . The country is moving straight to ruin as things, stand 
at present. During past fortnight no real steps have been taken 
to re-establish the prestige of the officers and discipline amongst 
troops in rear. Till discipline is established in rear and troops 
are made to fight it is impossible to look for any improvement m . 
the army at the front. Till discipline is established in the antn;^:;'' 
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It is impossible to force the men in the railway repair shops and 
the mines to work, and if they continne as at present, a general 
breakdown of raihvay transport in the winter and a famine at 
Petrograd and in the army will occur. Kerensky is at present the 
only man with any magnetic influence amongst the Ministry who 
has not yet understood the necessity of discipline. 

None of his immediate military advisers are men of character. 
Socialists want to run a class war in preference to the race war, 
and this appeals to the mass of the soldiers as being less dangerous. 

Tseretelli and others think they can run both wars simul- 
taneously. We have to tell Russian Government plainly that 
this is impossible." 

And on the 6th came another telegram from him : — 

" General Staff Officer complained apparently of coldness of 
England's attitude. He said that our opinion carries more weight 
than that of any other Ally. He suggested statement in Parlia- 
ment of sympathy ivith Russia in her difficulties, with a delicate 
hint that, while we were ready to make any sacrifice to help 
Russia with a strong Government, our duty to ourselves and our 
other Allies might make us question the advisability of helping 
a Government that delayed to take necessary steps to restore 
discipline.” 

On the 5th August, General Korniloff, an excellent .soldier who 
for some months had been in di^;race as a result of his criticisms 
of the Government for being, as he thought, guilty of weakness in 
dealing with the Army, was reinstated as Commandcr-in-Chief of the 
Russian Armies in the place of General Brussiloff. He was not 
persona grata in the eyes of the Soviet Government, who regarded 
him rather in the light of a counter-revolutionary, but on his 
appointment as Commander-in-Chief the attacks on him were modi- 
fied. Kerensky agreed to give Korniloff a free hand. 

Sir William Robertson said that he had great hopes that this 
appointment would lead to the restoration of discipline and the 
regeneration of the Russian Army. In spite of this, however, 
pessimistic reports continued to come from Petrograd, and we were 
told that it would be useless to expect any further military 
assistance from Russia in 1917. The Allies were attempting, with 
the aid of a technical Railway Mission from the United States, to 
reorganise the Russian railways, as the difficulties of transport in 
Russia seemed to be one of the chief causes of the trouble. . But 
the Russian temperament is not, or at least was not in those days, 
helpful in putting things on a ljusiness basis. It turned out that 
the Mission, through no fault of its own, was utterly unable to cope 
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with the situation. The pre-War Russian at his best never shone 
as an organiser. When he became inebriated with revolutionary 
sentiment he was useless for the common tasks of an ordered society. 
Intoxication is no corrective for inefficiency. 

At the Inter-Allied Conference on 8th August the Russian 
situation came up for discussion, and the following telegram was 
sent to the Russian Government: — 

“ The Representatives of the Allied Governments met in 
London on yth Augfust gi'eet with heartiest sympathy the bold 
effort of reorganisation ivhich the Provisional Government and 
its leader are carrying on in Russia. 

They note with satisfaction that in this tragic hour all forces 
of Russia are consolidated around the Government to reinforce 
its power and that the popular will expressed from day to day in 
more definite forms and through a more complete representation, 
proclaims loudly the necessity t2 national defence. 

They send their heartiest greeting to M. Kerensky and his 
colleagues and express firm confidence in their controlling 
authority and in the re-establishment of a strict discipline which 
is clearly indispensable to all armies, but above all to the armies 
of free nations. It is by discipline that the Russian Army will 
secure alike popular liberty, national honour and the realisation 
of the war aims which arc common to all the Allies.” 

On 7th September, however, the War Cabinet again reviewed the 
position, and considered an appeal for more guns for Russia. They 
decided that “ the supply of guns was part of the general question 
as to whether we ivere to continue to support Russia in view of the 
lack of discipline that prevailed in the Army of that country and 
the serious economic situation there.” At this same Cabinet meet- 
ing General Knox, who had just returned from Russia, gave an 
account of the position in that distracted country. He said that: — 

”... There were three powerful forces tending to drive the 
Russians to make a separate peace. 

The great mass of the soldiers did not want to fight. They had 
not wanted to fight before the Revolution, but had been forced 
on by their officers. There Iiad been frequent cases of indis^- 
cipline before the Revolution; now they were quite general. 

In the second place, workmen were making huge economic 
demands on their employers, and British manufacturers were 
closing factories and moving away. It was expected that there 
would shortly be a general lock-out. The workmen had prob* 
ably enough money to last them for , a month; after that 
there would be a state of anarchy. The Government hid 
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repeatedly promised to organise a militia or police force in 
Petrograd and Moscow, but nothing had been done. 

The third force was the confusion on the railways. There tvas 
an enormous surplus of grain in the Caucasus, but the level at 
which the price of bread had been fixed was not such as to tempt 
the peasants to part with their grain. Nor would cash purchases 
at high prices attract them. They preferred to barter grain for 
goods which they actually wanted, such as agricultural imple- 
ments and calico. 

Force would have to be applied if the grain was to be forth- 
coming. The harvest in the Volga governments had been a 
failure, and to bring the grain from the Northern Caucasus and 
'VV'estern Siberia tvas very difficult owing to the condition of 
rolling stock. In June, 1916, 18 per cent, of the engines were 
under repair; in June, 1917, 24 per cent.; and the number was 
increasing at the rate of 2 per cent, per week. The average 
number of days per month worked in some of the repairing shops 
w'asonlyi3. . . . 

In reply to questions as to the likelihood of a coup d’etat, 
headed by General Korniloff, General Knox said that he did not 
know what preparations were being made. When he left Russia, 
on the 18th August, Korniloff and Savinkoff were in agreement. 
Korniloff: was a strong character, an honest patriot, and the best 
man in sight. He had the support of the Cossacks. They 
numbered 1,000 squadrons of 150 each. He (General Knox) had 
no faith in Kerensky. . . . Kerensky was afraid of shedding 
blood and was allowing matters to drift towards anarchy. A 
force of 10,000 loyalists would be enough to .subdue Petrograd — 
the main source of disorder. ... If Kerensky were to suggest 
a separate peace he would certainly have the great majority of 
the country with him. As to some of the prominent generals in 
Russia, AlexielT was a student of war and not suited to a crisis; 
Brusiloff was a politician, Kaledin, the commander of the 8th 
Army, was one of the best generals, and had been chosen by the 
Cossacks of the Don as their Chief. . . . 

In concluding his statement. General Knox strongly uiged on 
the War Cabinet the importance of a joint representation from 
the Allied Governments, recommending to the Russian Govern- 
ment that in view of Russia’s desperate situation and the peril 
of putting back demoaacy. General Korniloff should be fully 
supported in the measures which he wished to take to restore 
discipline at the front, on the railways, and in Petrograd.” 

While these deliberations were going on, however, an open 
quarrel had broken out between Kerensky and Korniloff. The 
loiter had been roused to anger by Kerensky’s procrastination in 
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giving him powers, including the reimposition of the death penalty 
for disobeying orders, and had been persuaded to agree to an 
attempt to get himself proclaimed Military Dictator. Kerensky 
called upon him to resign, and Komiloff, assured of the support of 
the Commanders of all the Groups on the Western Frontier, raised 
the standard of revolt and appealed to the people in an order which 
ended thus : — 

“ I pledge you my word of honour as an officer and a soldier, 
and assure you once more that I, General Korniloff, the son of a 
simple Cossack peasant, have by my whole life, and not by ivords 
only, showed my unfailing devotion to my country and to free- 
dom, that I am opposed to all counter-revolutionary schemes, and 
stand on guard over the liberties we have won, desiring only that 
the great Russian nation should continue independent.” 

The rebellion of Korniloff failed. Had he been successful in 
establishing a military dictatorship it is more than doubtful, in 
view of the complete disintegration of the army, whether it would 
have been helpful to the Allies. The stubborn qualities of the 
Russian peasant soldier, which gave him that endurance which 
made him formidable even in defeat, had now been converted into 
a sulky and immutable resolve not to do any morfe fighting at 
anyone’s bidding. Moreover, Korniloff's defiance of the Govern- 
ment was essentially an anti-Kerensky movement and for this 
reason the Allied Governments found themselves in an awkward 
position. The position was debated in the Cabinet on iJSth 
September: — 

”. . . It was felt that, difiicult though it was for the British 
Government to interfere in the present situation without appear- 
ing to take sides with General Korniloff, it was essential, in the 
interests of the Allies and of democracy generally, to make an 
effort to improve the situation, although it was realised that any 
steps in that direction would have to be taken through M. 
Kerensky, as he was the representative of the existing Govern- 
ment. It was suggested that he should be informed that the 
British Government viewed with the greatest alarm the proba- 
bilities of civil war, and urged him to come to terms with General 
Komiloff not only in the interest of Russia herself, but in that 
of the Allies.” 

Events, however, delivered us from the dilemma of choosing 
between Kerensky and Korniloff, for Komiloff was denounced as a 
traitor and arrested. But Kerensky himself says that though the 
Korniloff rebellion was crushed, it shook the authority of the 
Government, and weakened it sufficiently to c^ive the Bolsh.evihsi> ' 
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who had suffered a temporary check in the summer, their chance. 
“ Without the Korniloff affairs,” says Kerensky, “ the crucifixion of 
Russian liberty on the Golgotha of Lenin’s dictatorship would have 
been impossible.” I cannot help thinking that he is taking too 
sanguine a vieiv of the efficacy of his own leadership. Men of his 
temperament are doomed to failure in revolutionary times. They 
cannot reconcile idealism with action. Statesmen who hesitate in 
quiet times often gain thereby a reputation for moderation and 
sagacity. But in a tumult they are a national calamity. 

It was clear that Russia as a fighting force was falling to pieces. 
Austrian prisoners tvere being allowed to escape and return to their 
own lines; Russian roads were blocked with deserters. We had news 
in October that 59 third line Russian divisions were being- 
disbanded. 

The situation tvas now rapidly getting svorsc. By November, 
anarchy prevailed in Petrograd and severe fighting iv'as taking place 
in Moscow. News came that “ Kerensky was endeavouring himself 
to command three tveak divisions of Cossacks, in the vicinity of 
Tsarskoe Selo, which place had been occupied by the Bolsheviks.” 
The telegram adds: ” The behaviour of M. Kerensky appeared to 
be lamentable and to give little hope of any success on his part.” 
Lenin and Trotsky, both resolute men, marched on Petrograd and 
on 'jth November overthrew the Kerensky Government with the 
greatest ease. Kerensky put up no fight. The Bolsheviks were in 
power.* 

On ssnd November the War Cabinet discussed the question of 
their recognition : — 

”. . . The difficulty was that any overt official .step taken 
against the Bolsheviks might only strengthen their determina- 
tion to make peace, and might be used to inflame anti-Allied 
feeling in Russia, and so defeat the very object we were aiming 
at. Nor was anything known of the actual position which would 
justify us, at this juncture, in backing cither Kaledin or any 
other leader of the party of law and order.” 

On 86th November a telegram came from General Knox to say 
that, apart from anything the Russian authorities might do, the 
Russian troops at the front were now insisting upon an armistice. 

” It appears quite clear,” said Knox, “ that whatever happens 
politically in Russia, the bulk of the Russian Array refuses to 
continue the War.” 

Co-operation between Russia and the rest of the Allies had gone 
by the board with the Bolshevik r-cfusal to implement the London 
a^eement of 1914. Trotsky demanded the release , of Chicherin 
and Petroff, who were interned in England, and threatened reprisals 

• For trotsky's statement of Bolshevik Policy, see Appendix to this Chapter. 
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against British subjects in Ru^ia should these demands not be 
satisfied. A situation of the utmost complication was developing 
in our relations with Russia. Had the whole of Russia been under 
Bolshevik rule our course would have been clear. We should have 
treated with them as the de faclo Russian Government, Had the 
Bolshevik leaders been the de facto Government, we could not have 
made war on them, or supported rebellion against their authority 
merely because they had made peace with Germany. But outside 
the towns — and they were not all Bolshevik — they had no authority. 
Vast portions of Russia were anti-Bolshevik, and Lenin’s writ did 
not run over a third of the vast Empire built up by the Romanoffs. 
The peasants who constituted 8o per cent, of the population were 
hostile or unconcerned. It was a revolution of the industrial 
workers in an agricultural country. The Cossacks of the Don were 
opposed to them. The Ukraine wished a Government of its own. 
The Caucasus was by no means Bolshevik. Neither was Siberia. 
These were facts of great moment to us. The parts of Russia which 
were not yet Bolshevised were its granaries and its oilfields and it 
was vital to us that these resources should not fall into the hands of 
the Gennans either through conquest or by arrangement with 
Lenin and Trotsky. The diflficulties Mr. Balfour and I experienced 
in persuading certain members of the Government to have any 
dealings with Petrograd which would involve recognition of the 
Bolsheviks were considerably enhanced by Trotsky’s revolutionary 
^peal to all nations to rise against the rule of the " Boiirgeoisie." 
That term became the standing phrase for anyone who possessed 
private property of any sort or description. There was a genuine 
fear that recognition would involve admitting into Allied countries 
a swarm of Bolshevik intriguers to foment revolution. The Home 
Office drew our attention to an article in the Woolwich Pioneer by 
M. Litvinoff, given under his official seal, inviting the munition 
workers of Woolwich to start a revolution. The War Office 
reported that he had also been endeavouring to tamper with the 
discipline of British troops, notably Russian Canadians. These 
were some of the difficulties confronting us when tve came to 
consider the problem of recognition. 

The Cabinet considered the situation on sgth November. Trotsky 
had issued to the Military Attaches of Allied Powers, on ayth 
November, a note stating that he and his supporters were endeavour- 
ing to bring about a general and not a separate armistice, but that 
they might be driven to a separate armistice by the Allies if they 
refused to negotiate. If die Allied Governments would not recog- 
nise the Bolsheviks the latter would appeal to the peoples as against 
their Governments. Sir George Buchanan urged that a reply should 
be issued immediately to this “ insolent communication,” pointing 
out that Trotsky’s proposal for a general armistice reached the 
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British Embassy nineteen hours after the Commander-in-Chief had 
opened pourparlers with the enemy, and that the Allies were deter- 
mined to continue the War until a permanent peace had been 
obtained. Sir George Buchanan further urged the Government 
that, as the situation was now desperate, it was advisable to set 
Russia free from her agreement with the Allies, so that she could act 
as she chose, and decide to purchase peace on Germany’s terms or 
fight on with the Allies. In his opinion the policy of the Bolshevil^ 
was to divide Russia and Britain, and so pave the way for what would 
virtually be a German protectorate over the former. The course he 
recommended, if adopted, would make it impossible for the 
Bolsheviks to reproach the Allies with driving Russian soldiers to 
slaugliter for their Imperialist aims. In the telegram sent to the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff the Military Attache at Jassy 
proposed that, if it were found that Kaledin, a great Cossack Chief, 
was well-disposed to the Allies, a French and a British Mission, fully 
aca-edited, should be sent to his headquarters; that financial support 
up to £10,000,000 should be guaranteed to Kaledin; and, generally, 
that the British Mission .should have full power to act without 
awaiting instructions from England. 

The War Cabinet were informed that a message from Trotsky, 
addressed to the Ambassadors of Norway, Holland, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Denmark, had been stopped by the Press Bureau. 
It asked that pressure .should be brought to bear by the Socialist and 
working-class organisations in these countries in favour of peace. 

Some members of the War Cabinet were impressed with the 
objections to the policy of entering into active co-operation with 
Kaledin without further information. Steps had been taken to 
obtain such information, but it had not yet been received. Little 
was definitely known of Kaledin’s personality, and there were signs 
that the Cossacks were not prepared to fight. The scheme, on 
General Ballard’s admission, w'as not one which could be regarded 
as hopeful, and its only result might be to drive the Russian 
Government definitely into the arms of Germany. 

Alternative courses open were to follow Sir George Buchanan’s 
advice or to wait a little longer in the hope that the situation would 
subsequently become clearer. In any case, we could not act alone; 
the subject was one which should be referred to tlie conference now 
meeting in Paris. 

But on the very day the Cabinet was discussing those communica- 
tions. Germany had accepted Lenin’s offer of an armistice and 
Russian delegates crossed the German lines. 

This Armistice altered fundamentally, to the detriment of the 
Allies, the whole military position in the West. Until it was signed 
the Gennans and Austrians could not withdraw any substantial 
portion of their army from the Eastern Front. Some of their best 
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officers and men had been taken away to the West to fill up gaps in 
divisions depleted by the heavy fighting and inferior material had 
been sent to take their place on the Russian Front, but not many 
complete divisions had been withdrawn. There was still an element 
of doubt as to what the Russian Army might or might not do. It was 
known that the Kerensky Government tvas making great efforts to 
revive its fighting spirit and no one can forecast with certainty what 
direction a revolution may take. The Germans could not gamble 
on what would emerge out of chaos. Kei'ensky’s efforts kept them 
guessing for months. That was a real service he rendered to the 
Allies. But as soon as he was swept out of power and his place taken 
by more resolute men, there could be no doubt that Russia meant 
to desert her Allies. France, Britain and Italy had to face a new and 
exceedingly dangerous situation. A potver which had for three years 
absorbed millions of the best soldiers and thousands of the guns of 
the Central Powers had finally withdrawn from the fighting line. 
By the end of November the German strength on the Western 
Front had risen from 150 to 160 divisions. Other divisions were only 
awaiting transport. 

At the Inter-Allied Conference in Paris which began on 30th 
November, I communicated to the representatives of the other Allies 
the proposal which had been put forward by Sir George Buchanan, 
that in view of the conditions in Russia, the Allies: — 

“ should release Russia from the engagement entered into in the 
Pact of London not to make a separate peace, and that they should 
tell the Russian people that, realising the extent to which they 
are worn by war, and the effects of the disorganisation resulting 
from a great revolution, they would leave them to decide for 
themselves whether to obtain peace on Geimany’s terms, or fight 
on with their Allies who were determined not to lay down their 
arms until they had obtained guarantees for the world’s peace.” 

After long discussions, in the course of which M. Clemenceau said 
that if Russia made a separate peace she would thereby betray us, 
and that, “ if M. Maklakoff and all the celestial powers asked him 
to give Russia back her word, he would refuse,” .several draft mes- 
sages were produced. In reference to Sir George Buchanan's 
suggestion of a joint declaration freeing Russia to make her own 
Peace, I suggested that each nation should tell its own Ambassadbr 
to let it be known in Russia that we were ready to discuss war aims. 
It should be left to the discretion of each Ambassador to let this be 
known in the way which he considered best. I pointed out that in 
view of the Russian retirement there was .some case for discussing 
war aims. Consider Russia’s war aims, for example. She had 
aspired to the control of Constantinople, the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles. What was the use of talking of that now? Much less 
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Avas it possible to talk of the annexation of the Bukowina as a 
Russian war aim. It ivas^ therefore, not for us to refuse reconsidera- 
tion of our ai'owed war aims. At present the Russian war aims 
stood in the ivay of any separate peace with Turkey. It was decided 
that the representatives of the Great Powers who were signatories of 
tiic Treaty of London, dated the 4th September, 1914, and those who 
have since adhered to this treaty, should declare that they were ready 
to proceed to the examination of the tvar aims and of the possible 
conditions of a just and dui'able peace in concert with Russia, as 
soon as a regular Government, having the right to speak in the 
name of the nation, should be established in Russia. 

Wc had now to consider what our attitude should be in regard 
to the new Russian Government, which at its very best, would in 
future be in the position of a neutral towards the Allies. 

The problem with which the British Government and indeed the 
Allies as a ivhole ivere faced, was a purely military one. Wc were not 
concerned with the internal political troubles of Russia as such. 
What we had to consider as a war problem was how best to prevent 
Germany from revictualling herselt afresh from the corn lands and 
the oilfields which irould be laid open to her if she succeeded in 
penetrating to the Don and the rich provinces of the Caucasus. It 
was for this reason, and not from any anti-Communist motives, that 
wc decided to give support to the loyalist Russians who were in 
control of these fertile areas, and tvho were not prepared to desert 
the others. If the Central Powers should succeed in obtaining 
possession of the vast stores of Russian wheat and oil, so essential to 
their continued prosecution of the War not only for themselves but 
also their allies, it ^rould mean the prolongation of the struggle, 
perhaps by years. Wc realised how vital a matter it was to 
Germany and Austria — in fact a matter indeed of life and death to 
their population — and we had a conviction that every effort must be 
put to cut off the enemy from those supplies. The War Cabinet, 
therefore, discussed the need of organising the forces of resistance 
inside Russia. Wc examined the measures to be adopted to assist 
the anti-German formations which still existed in certain parts of 
Russia. The difficulty was to do so without appearing to wage war 
on the Bolshevik Government now established at Petrograd. 

I had several discussions on the matter with the Foreign 
Secretary and we found ourselves in agreement as to the line to be 
taken. As there tvere members of the Government who were 
inclined to take up a strong anti-Bolshevik attitude, and Mr. Balfour 
was unable to attend the next meeting where our policy would be 
decided, 1 was anxious that his personal views should be communi- 
cated to his colleagues. I therefore asked him to embody the 
conclusions we had reached in a Memorandum for circulation to the 
Cabinet. It is one of Mr. Balfour’s most notable Sr-'te document*' 
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“ No'res ON TiiF. Present Russian Situ.vtion 

As I may not be able to be present at Cabinet to-moncnv^, 1 
desire to make these notes. 

The following points have to be specially kept in \ iew : — 

1. The safety of our Embassy in Petrograd and of British 
subjects in Russia. 

a. The interests of Roumania and her .:Vrmy. 

3. The best course to adopt in order to diraini.sh as much as 
possible the advantage tvhich Germany will be able to extract 
from the dissolution of the Russian Army as a fighting force. 

These subjects are all interconnected, though so far as possible 
1 will deal with them separately. 

(1) The greatest danger to Sir George Buchanan and the British 
colony arises probably out of the possibility of mob-violence, 
excited by the anti-British propaganda fomented by German 
money in Petrograd and elsetvhere. The only real security against 
this is to be found either by the establishment of a .strong and 
order-loving Government in Russia, or by the removal of the 
British, official and unofficial, to some safer country. 

The first we can do nothing to secure. The second cannot be 
obtained unless we are able (a) to provide the necessary transport 
either through Sweden or through some northern port of Russia, 
and {b) to win the goodwill (in however qualified a form) of the 
present rulers of Petrograd. 

The question of transport is hardly a Foi*eign Office matter, 
but the policy of avoiding the active malevolence of the Bolshevik 
Party raises most important diplomatic issues. 

It was suggested at the Cabinet on Friday that after their recent 
proclamations, the Bolsheviks tx>uld only be regarded as avowed 
enemies, and to treat them as anything else showed a lamentable 
incapacity to see facts as they are, and to handle them with 
decision. 

I entirely dissent from this view and believe it to be founded on 
a misconception. If, for the moment the Bolsheviks show peculiar 
\'irulcnce in dealing with the British Empire, it is probably 
because they think that the British Empire is the great obstacle 
to immediate peace; but they are fanatics to whom the constitution 
of every State, whether monarchical or republican, is equally 
odious. Their appeal is to every revolutionary force, economic, 
social, racial, or religious, ivhich can be used to upset the existing 
political organisations of mankind. If they .summon the Moham- 
medans of India to revolt, they are still more desirous of 
engineering a revolution in Germany. They are dangerous 
dreamers, whose power, be it great or small, transitory op 
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permanent, depends partly on German gold, partly on the deter- 
mination of the Russian Army to fight no more; but who would 
genuinely like to put into practice the wild theories which have 
so long been germinating in the shadow of the Russian autocracy. 

Now, contrary to the opinion of some of my colleagues, I am 
clearly of opinion that it is to our advantage to avoid, as long as 
possible, an open breach with this crazy system. If this be drifting, 
then I am a drifter by deliberate policy. On the broader reasons 
for my view, I will say a word directly, but its bearing on the 
narrower issue of the safety of Sir George Buchanan and the 
British colony is evident. I am personally of opinion that the 
Cabinet should reverse the decision it came to some little time 
ago and should deport to Russia the two interned Russian 
subjects* in whose fate the Russian rulers appear to be so greatly 
interested. 1 tvas not in England when the decision to retain them 
was come to, and I am imperfectly acquainted with the reasons 
for it. Doubtless they were sufficient. But I certainly think that 
we may now with advantage send these two Russians back to their 
own country, where, judged by local standards, their opinions 
will probably appear sane and moderate. 

I have already instructed Sir Geoi'ge Buchanan to abstain com- 
pletely from any action which can be interpreted as an undue 
interference with the internal alfeiirs of the country to which he 
is accredited, and I am unable to think of any other step whidi 
would help to secure his safety. 

(3) As regards the Roumanian Army, events have marched 
rapidly. Everything that could be done, even as a forlorn hope, 
has been done to enable the Army to join with other forces in 
Russia prepared to continue the struggle, but for the moment no 
such forces appear to exist, and the Roumanian Army is under the 
strictest military necessity of acquiescing in the Armistice, or 
rather the cessation of hostilities, on its part of the line. . . . 

(3) I have already indicated my view that we ought, if possible, 
not to come to an open breach with the Bolsheviks or drive them 
into the enemy’s camp. But there are wider reasons for this 
policy than the safety of the British colony in Russia. These 
wider reasons are as follows: — 

It is certain, I take it, that, for the remainder of this war, the 
Bolsheviks are going to fight neither Germany nor anyone else. 
But, if we can prevent their aiding Germany we do a ^eat deal, 
and to this we should devote our efforts. 

There are two possible advantages which Germany may extract 
from Russia's going out of the War: (i) ,She may increase her 
■ man-power in other theatres of operation by moving troops from 
Russian Fronts, or by getting back German prisoners. There is 

' ' I , * r.hIr;Tif>rin -jid Polroff. 
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little hope of stopping this, and I say no more about it. (ii) She 
may obtain the power of using the large potential resources of 
Russia to break the Allied Blockade. I am not sure that this is 
not the more important of the two advantages, and it has so far 
been very imperfectly examined. As regards oil, we want to 
know what means of transport there is in the Black Sea available 
to the Germans, and how far the anti-Bolshevik elements in the 
Caucasian regions can be utilised to interfere ivith the supply on 
land. As regards cereals, the difficulties the Germans are likely 
to have arise mainly, I suppose, from the chaotic condition of the 
country, the disorganisation of all means of transport, and the 
determination of the Russians to use their own produce for their 
own purposes. 

If we drive Russia into the hands of Gennany, we shall hasten 
the organi.sation of the country by German officials on German 
lines. Nothing could be more fetal, it seems to me, both to the 
immediate conduct of the War and to our post-War relations. 

Russia, how'ever incapable of fighting, is not easily oveiTun. 
Except with the active goodwill of the Russians themselves, 
German troops (even if there were German troops to spare) are 
not going to penetrate many hundreds of miles into that vast 
country. A mere Armistice between Russia and Germany may 
not for very many months promote in any important fashion the 
supply of German needs from Russian sources. It must be our 
business to make that period as long as possible by every means In 
our power, and no policy would be more fetal than to give the 
Russians a motive for welcoming into their midst German officials 
and German soldiers as friends and deliverers. 

A. J. Balfour. 

gth December, 1917.” 

I strongly supported the sagacious counsel given in this docu- 
ment. Mr. Balfour’s views were not acceptable to several members 
of the Government, but ultimately the Cabinet decided that His 
Majesty’s Government was not primarily concerned with the com- 
poskion of the Russian Government or with the local aspirations of 
the Bolsheviks or other political parties, except in so far as they 
bore on their attitude to our conflict with the Central Powers. This 
was the line we had taken, during the Czar’s reign, and there was 
no reason to depart from it. Our dominant purpose throughout the 
revolution should he: — 

(a) If possible, to keep Russia in the War until our joint war 
aims were realised; or 

(fi) If this could not be secured, then to ensure that, Russia was 
as helpful to us and as harmful to the enemy as. possible. .For tljis 
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purpose we should seek to influence Russia to give to any terms 
of peace that might be concluded with the enemy a bias in our 
favour. 

This attitude, if successful, would have averted the worst disasters 
of Russian defection. It was difficult to foretell how strong the 
Bolsheviks might become, or how long their power might endure; 
but if, as seemed likely, they maintained an ascendancy for the next 
fetv months only, these months were critical, and to antagonise them 
needlessly would be to throw them into the arms of Germany. There 
were at the moment signs that -within a few days, when the elections 
of the Constituent Assembly had been completed, the Bolsheviks 
•ivould be installed in power not only in a de facto, but also in a 
constitutional sense, for a considerable part but by no means for the 
whole of Russia. 

In this connection messages had been received from the British 
Embassy at Petrograd. The tcims were given of a six months' 
Armistice proposed by the Bolsheviks, and it was stated that there 
was a remarkable change in the official Pre.ss, the Allies not being 
attacked for the first time for several -weeks. 

In The Times of that day there appeared a report that the 
Germans were making the following conditions : — 

(a) Germany to obtain, for fifteen years, a control of the Russian 
wheat market; 

(h) Importation into Russia of all German goods duty free. 

\c) No territory now occupied by German troops to be 
surrendered. 

Attention was also drawn to a telegram to the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, dated the 5th December, 1917, recounting a 
private and unofficial interview with Krilenko, the Bolshevik 
Gommander-in-Chief of the Russian Army, during which he said 
that he had issued an order that all Armistice agreements should 
contain a clause forbidding transfer of troops from one front to 
another. He appeared most anxious to make a favour-able impres- 
sion on Allied officers and had carried out all suggestions made to 
him for safeguarding the lives of officers and their families. In a 
telegram dated the 6th December, 1917, Sir George Buchanan 
reported an interview between Captain Smith and Trotsky, at which 
the prohibition of British subjects leaving Russia was discussed in 
connection with the detention in this country of Messrs. Chicherin 
and Petroff. Trotsky denied that the prohibition was intended as 
a threat. His object had been to emphasise the difference between 
the treatment accorded to Russian subjects in the United Kingdom 
arid British subjects in Russia. On publication in the local Press of 
a communique to the effect that the British Government would 
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reconsider the cases of all Russian subjects interned in Great 
Britain and would give facilities for retunt to their country of all 
Russians innocent of any offence punishable by the laws of Great 
Britain, he (Trotsky) would the same day restore full liberty of 
movement to all British subjects in Russia. Sir George Buchanan 
urged His Majesty’s Got’eniment to agree to accept the compromise 
proposed by Trotsky, otherwise he feared that British subjects would 
be held up indefinitely. 

The Cabinet accepted the Ambassador's advice and released the 
two Russians. 

The making of peace betrveen Russia and Germany was a some- 
what protracted affair. Trotsky had on sand December, 19 ly, put 
fonvard terms for a general peace which were plausible. They were 
as follows; — 

1. No forcible annexations of territory taken during the War. 

s. Complete restoration of independence to the nationalities 
who had lost it during tlie War. 

3- Nationalities not hitherto enjoying independence to have 
the right to decide by plebisdtc whether they ^vould be united 
to other States or acquire independence. 

4. Safeguarding of the rights of minorities in territorIe.s- 
inhabited by several nationalities. 

5. No war indemnities, but war requisitions to be returned. 

6. Colonial acquisitions to be decided on the same principlcs- 
Economic war was condemned by the Russians. 

Count Czernin, the Austrian Premier, in his reply to the Russian 
overtures on 35th December, delivered a speech which accepted the 
suggestion of a general peace and as far as phraseology was con- 
cerned seemed to concede all that we were fighting for. On closer 
examination of its terms its language was nebulous and ambiguous. 
None of our specific demands were conceded, although they appeared 
all to be covered. It was essential that we should ascertain what his- 
utterance meant when we came to practical details. To enter into- 
negotiations on the basis of vague formulae embodied in a speech 
delivered by a statesman from a country that was not in a position 
to settle the issue of peace or war, would be to walk into an unknown 
territory in a mist. Germany had said nothing. We must therefore 
come to grips with the realities of the problem. We' could only do> 
that by stating in the frankest and clearest language what were our 
war aims. I came to the conclusion that the time had arrived when 
that should be done. The interpretation placed upon Czernin's- 
vague expressions in subsequent speeches by German statesmen anti 
the military chiefs and also the practical application given to them 
in the Brest-Litovsk Treaty amply justified our caution. 

On the. jj 1st we again discussed die situation. . It was decided to- 

VOT., 
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send Loitl Milner and Lord Robert Cecil to Paris to confer with the 
French Government as to the attitude we should adopt in view of the 
Bolshevik peace overtures with Russia. After a full consideration 
by the Cabinet of the line they ought to take, they proposed the 
following Memorandum for submission to the French: — 

“At Petrograd we should at once get into relations with the 
Bolsheviks through unofficial agents, each country as seems best 
to it. 

We propose to send Sir George Buchanan on leave for reasons 
of health, but we shall keep a Charge d’ Affaires there. We do not 
suggest that our Allies should follow our example. Sir George 
Buchanan’s long residence in Petrograd has indelibly associated 
him, in the minds of the Bolsheviks, with the policy of the Cadets, 
and he stands to them for much the same as, say, M. Miliukoff. 

"We should represent to the Bolsheviks that wc have no desire 
to take part in any way in the internal politics of Russia, and that 
any idea that we favour a counter-revolution is a profound 
mistake. Such a policy might be attractive to the autocratic 
Governments of Germany and Austria, but not to the Western 
democracies or America. But we feel it necessary to keep in touch 
as far as we can with the Ukraine, the Cossacks, Finland, Siberia, 
the Caucasus, etc., because these vai'ious semi-autonomous pro- 
vinces represent a very large proportion of the strength of Russia. 
In particular, we feel bound to befriend the Ukraine, since upon 
the Ukraine depends the feeding of the Roumanians, to whom 
we are bound by every obligation of honour. 

As for the War, we should carefully refrain from any word or 
act condoning the treachery of the Russians in opening peace 
negotiations with our enemies. But we should continually repeat 
our readiness to accept the principles of self-determination, and, 
subject to that, of no annexation or indemnities. We should press 
on the Bolsheviks the importance of not being satisfied with empty 
phrases from the Germans, and point out that unless they get 
^ecific undertakings from them as to such questions as Poland, 
Bohemia, the Roumanian parts of Transylvania, not to speak of 
Alsace-Lorraine and the Trentino, they will get nothing. Mean- 
while their powers of resistance are melting away, and they will 
soon be, if they are not now, at the mercy of the German Kaiser, 
who will then snap his fingers at all their fine phrases and impose 
•on them any terms he pleases. They should be told that it is 
now probably too late to do anytliing to save the personnel of the 
Army. But the material of the artillery can still be preserved, 
and at the very least it should not be transferred to our enemies 
to be used against the Western democracies. Most important of 
all, the Bolsheviks should prevent, if they can, the wheat districts 
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of Russia, such as the Ukraine, falling into the control of or being 
made available for the Central Powers. This makes another 
l eason why ^ve are anxious to support and strengthen the Ukraine 
and why we uxge on the Bolsheviks that, so far from trying to 
coerce the Ukrainians, they should enter into close co-operation 
with them. 

In Southern Russia our principal object must be, if we can, to 
save Roumania. Next we must aim at preventing Russian supplies 
from reaching Germany. 

Finally, we are bound to protect, if possible, the remnant of che 
Armenians, not only in order to s^eguard the flank of our 
Mesopotamian forces in Persia and the Caucasus, but also because 
an Armenian, united, if possible, tvith a Geoi-gian, autonomous, or 
independent State, is the only barrier against the development of 
a Turanian movement that will extend from Constantinople to 
China, and will provide Germany with a weapon of even greater 
danger to the peace of the world than the control of the Baghdad 
Railway. 

If we could induce the Southern Russian armies to resume the 
fight, that it would be very desirable, but it is probably impossible. 
To secure these objects the first thing is money to reorganise the 
Ukraine, to pay the Cossacks and Caucasian forces, and to sub- 
sidise the Persians. The sums required are not, as things go, very 
enormous, but the exchange presents great difficulties. IE the 
French could undertake the finance of the Ukraine, we might find 
the money for the others. It is understood that the United States 
will assist. Besides finance, it is important to have agents and 
officers to advise and support the provincial Governments and 
their armies. It is essential that this should be done as quietly as 
possible so as to avoid the imputation — as far as we can — that we 
are preparing to make war on the Bolsheviks. 

We would suggest that the Ukraine should be again, in this 
matter, dealt with by the French, while we would take the other 
south-east provinces. A general officer from each country would 
be appointed to take charge of our respective activities, but they 
would, of course, keep in the closest touch with one another 
through carefully selected liaison officers in order to ensure the 
utmost unity of action. 

It is for consideration whether we should facilitate the return 
to Southern Russia of the numerous Russian officers at present m 
France and England.” 

This Memorandum was accepted by M. Clemenceau and M, 
Pichon on a 3rd December. , Difficulties subsequently arose, however, 
between the Bolsheviks and the Germans, and the Brest-Litovsk 
negotiations were interrupted. , 
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Our oivn attitude toivards the Bolshevik Govei’iiment at this time 
was not easy of definition. On 17th January, 1918, Mr. Balfour 
expressed to the War Cabinet the opinion that from a purely 
Foreign Office point of ^■iew there would be great advantages in 
cutting off all relations ivith the Bolsheviks. The latter had broken 
their treaty ivith the Allies, had repudiated their debts to us, and 
were openly trying to raise revolutions in all countries. The Italian 
Government tvere anxious that this course should be taken. On the 
other hand, ive still had great interests in Northern Russia, and a 
number of British subjects there whose position had to be con- 
sidered. It was, therefore, necessary that communications of a 
practical kind should take place through agents. He was quite clear 
that we could not give full recognition to the Bolsheviks until they 
could .show that they were representative of the Russian people. 

Mr. Balfour then read a reply given on the previous day in the 
House of Commons to questions jjut by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
others, w'hich was as folloivs : — 

“. . . We have not recognised that Administration as being 
de iacto or de jure the Government of the Russian people, but we 
carry on necessary business in an unofficial manner through an 
agent acting under the direction of our Embassy at Petrograd. 

The Bolshevik Administration have appointed M. Litvmoff as 
their representative in London, and we are about to establish 
similar unofficial relations with him. 

M. Nabokoff, who was the Charge d’ Affaires under the late 
Republican Russian Government, will presumably remain in 
London until he is either confirmed or superseded in Jiis post by a 
Government recognised as representing the Russia'ri people. 

The present arrangement is obviously both irregular and 
transitory. Though it cannot be fitted into any customary 
diplomatic framework, it is, in our opinion, the best that can be 
devised to meet the necessities of the moment.” 

Subsequently, on aand January, in setting forth his views on our 
Russian relations, he made a statement tvhich showed that he, as 
well as the rest of us, was torn between conflicting considerations. 
He said that : — 

“ In view of recent events in Petrograd, it tvas necessary for the 
War Cabinet to consider very seriously what our I'clations were to 
be with the Bolshevik Government. We were the only Allied 
nation that had admitted a Bolshevik representative; in fact, he 
gathered that we were the only nation to whom the Bolsheviks 
had appointed a representative. No formal recognition had been 
given, out the necessary business was transacted through an agent, 
namely, Mr, Leeper, The main difficulty was that the Bolshetdks 
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would not in the least mind quan-elling with us; they think that 
they have nothing to gain by keeping on good terms ivith 
England, It was a question, therefore, whether the Bolsheviks 
would commit some act which would provoke a rupture. He, 
personally, was inclined to the view that ive should postpone a 
rupture as long as possible, as it was quite clear that the Bolsheviks 
provided the Germans with more difficulties than would be pre- 
sented by the Social Revolutionai-ies. From the point of victv of 
postponing a separate peace betiveen Russia and Germany, and 
stopping the Germans getting supplies out of Russia, it would 
appear that the Bolsheviks tvere more likely to effect such a policy 
than any other party in Russia. The Bolsheviks, hotvever, 
appeared determined to spread what he described as ‘ passionate 
propaganda ’ in this country, and also in Germany. He had been 
informed by Mr. Leeper that tire Bolsheviks are convinced that 
social and political conditions in Germany are very bad, and that 
internal trouble is inevitable in the near future. This information 
is given them by one Radek, an international Jew of the same type 
as Trotsky, who is in close touch with the German Socialist Parties. 
Two views were current regarding Trotsky; one view was that he 
was in the pay of the Germans, and was playing the German game; 
the other view, which seemed the more probable, was that he was 
a genuine fanatic bent on spreading the doctrines of revolution 
throughout the world, but particularly in the two countries which 
he regarded as Imperialistic, viz. England and Germany.” 

Sir Geoige Buchanan stated that he had altvays advocated a polic)' 
which would prevent an open breach with tire Bolsheviks. On the 
other hand, it was clear that we should, sooner or later, have to choose 
between a rupture and complete reciprocity in eveiything. For 
instance, if we did not allow M. Litvinoff to send cypher telegrams, 
Trotsky would stop our representatives in Petrograd from sending 
cypher telegrams. Sir Geor^ said he would sooner see a rupture than 
allow Bolshevist propaganda on a large scale in this country, as such 
propaganda was dangerous, and attractive to tliose who had nothing 
to lose. He thought it ivas clear that the Germans would like to see 
a rupture between ,us and the Bolsheviks, and ivould like our 
representatives at Petrograd to be withdrawn, in order to give them 
a clear field. Any steps toivards recognition by us would be exploited 
by the Bolsheviks in their own interests. Regarding the Social 
Revolutionaries, he thought that, although more correct in their 
methods, they were less of a nuisance to the Germans. The Social 
Revolutionaries had ho backbone, and were, if anything, more 
anxious than the Bolsheviks to make a separate peace with Germany, 
Two things tended to cause him to modify his view that we should, 
if possible, avoid a rupture with the Bolsheviks, namely, the recent 
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maltreatment of the Constituent Assembly by the Bolsheviks, and 
secondly, the possibility of the Japanese or Americans, or both, 
giving effective military assistance to those elements in Southern 
Russia iv’ho were inclined to resist the Bolsheviks. In any event, he 
thought that the Bolsheviks would not ask us for assistance. 

I sought the opinion of General Knox regarding the military 
situation in Russia, and the possibility of preventing the Germans 
from obtaining food and other supplies from Southern Russia. He 
thought that, even a.ssuming a separate peace, it would be fully six 
months before the Germans could obtain anything important from 
Southern Ru.ssia. However, after six months they could obtain 
practically all their requirements, which would in effect break down 
the blockade. The only ivay to prevent this eventuality was the 
creation in Southern Russia of some effective force to resist German 
force. As regards the land, very little sowing had been done on 
landlords* property in South Russia, which meant ihat, unless the 
Germans could organise and get possession of this land before April, 
very little surplus corn would be available for export from Russia. 
The district of real importance was the Donetz coal basin, and 
whoever had effective possession of this was in a position to hold up 
the -transport and resources of practically the whole of Russia, but 
the high prices which the Germans would offer would draw grain 
to enemy countries rather titan to North Russia. A number of 
Russian officers had spoken to him in Petrogracl with regard to the 
possibility of joining General Kaledin. As long, however, as we 
appeared to be giving any form of recognition or support to the 
Bolsheviks, it was not likely that they would take this step. Our 
dealings with tlte Bolsheviks undoubtedly decreased the effectiveness 
of the moral and material support we were giving to the Cossacks, 

The information which we I'eceived from the Intelligence 
Department of the War Office was that it would appear that the 
Russian Armies were rapidly melting away. The Germans were 
advancing towards PskolE, without meeting any form of resiistance. 
Sixty per cent, of the Baltic Fleet had deserted, and even on the 
Roumanian Front the Rus.sian troops were being evacuated at the 
rate of 13 full trains a day, leaving material and guns behind. As to 
the available resources in Southern Russia, a man who had been in 
the Ukraine as recently as last October had informed him that there 
were large quantities of cattle in that part of Russia. 

Mr. Bruce Lockhart, our representative in Petrogracl, kept us in 
touch with the situation, and on February 7 th there was a di.scussion 
in the Cabinet as to our attitude towards the Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Balfour adhered to the view he had already expre.ssed in his 
.Memorandum. 

' 1 expressed the opinion that it was no concern of the British 
Oov^inxment what Socialist experiment or what form of government 
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the Bolsheviks were trying to establish in Russia. In regard to the 
particular question before us, it was necessary to bear in mind that 
the Bolsheviks were a formidable menace to Austria and Germany, 
and that our information regarding the internal conditions in 
Austria was such as to encourage the view that the internal political 
conditions of that Empire were seriously embarrassed by the spread 
of Bolshevism. I had no fear that Bolshevism was a formidable 
menace to the internal peace of this country. The recent by-election 
at Prestwich in Lancashire showed that, even in an industrial con- 
stituency, the vast majority of the nation were opposed to 
revolutionary ideas and in favour of carrying on the national war to 
a successful issue. I therefore thought that the grant of fuller 
authority to Mr. Lockhart might prove a useful opportunity for 
getting certain conditions agreed to by the Bolshevik Government 
in regard to their non-interference in the internal politics of Allied 
countries. I was also most anxious that the War Cabinet should not 
refuse the advice tendered to them by the British representatives in 
Russia, and I instanced several cases in the past where I thought 
errors had been made in refusing to accept such advice. The 
opinion I had formed of Mr. Lockhart was such as to cause me to 
hesitate before rejecting any advice he offered. 

Some members of the Government viewed with considerable 
misgiving any dealings with the Bolshevik Government which would 
enhance its prestige and thus increase its propagandist inflxience. 

The War Cabinet requested the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to prepare a draft reply to Mr. Lockhart’s telegram, for their 
further consideration. Mr. Balfour’s draft, as approved by the 
Cabinet and dispatched to Petrograd, was in the following terms: — 

“ It would appear that there is some degree of misunderstanding 
in regard to our policy vis-a-vis the Petrogi’ad Government, It is 
a mistake for you to suppose that we are ‘ disinclined to take tire 
line of a qualified reco^ition of the Bolsheviks,’ and no less a 
mistake to fency that our decision in this matter is influenced by 
‘ anxiety as to the injury that might be inflicted on the Bourgeois 
elements in Russia by such a course,' I must state clearly and 
emphatically in regard to this second point that %ve are in no way 
concerned with the internal affairs of Russia as such; our sole 
interest in them is how tliey affect the War. Should it be the case 
that extensive areas of the country at present favour the Bolshevik 
form of Socialism, that is the concern not of Britain but of Russia, 
and it does not seem to us to have anything to do with the issue 
of whether we recognise the Russian Government diplomatically. 

My opinion in regard to this matter is that there is no material 
, difference, as regards the form of recomition to be accorded,,, 
between the view you have cabled and mat which His Majesty’^ ; 
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Government holds. We both agree that at the moment it is 
impossible to accord full and complete recognition, and most 
undesirable to make a complete rupture. The precise nature of 
the intemiediate course to be adopted is the only problem. Pro- 
vided it is understood that our diplomatic relations are no more 
than informal and semi-official, there appears to be no reason whv 
you should not function as the British Embassy’s acknowledged 
Tepi'esentative. AVith the tie facto Bolshevik Government at 
Petrograd we are prepared to enter into relations in just the .same 
tvay as we have done with the tie facto Governments of the 
Ukraine, Finland and elsewhere. 

But greater difficulties arise as regards the lines on which you 
should conduct your conversation with M. Trotsky. Naturally 
■we do not want at the present time to spend time discussing past 
grievances such as the broken treaties, the debts repudiated, the 
military stores abandoned, the outbreak of war with Roumania, 
etc., but dealing merely with the present and the future, we note 
certain basic issues in regard to which we cannot meet the wishes 
of the Bolsheviks nor they ours. We de.sirc that they should 
refrain from Bolshevik propaganda in the territories of the Allies. 
And they wish us to I'eruse aid or encoui-ageraent to any military 
or political movement in Russia of which they disapprove. The 
former demand would involve tlie abandonment by the 
Bolsheviks of their loudly advertised principles, while the latter 
would compel us to leave in the lurch our Allies and friends in 
those parts of Russia where the de facto government is not 
Bolshevik. 

Apart from these, however, there are numerous important 
matters in regard to which there would be valuable scope for 
judicious diplomacy. For the moment the first of these is to 
persuade the Petrogiad Government ag'ainst making a .separate 
peace with Germany, and to get tliem to cease their hostility to 
Roumania. Direct efforts to stop peace with Germany would 
very likely defeat the end in view, but it ^vouId help matters to 
point out that the Germans will be more stubborn on questions 
of the freedom of Esthonia and Lithuania while they arc without 
anxiety about the Roumanian border. It is our earnest wi.sh to 
postpone as long as we can a break with the Petrograd Govern- 
ment — even if in the end a break cannot be avoided — and to 
make our semi-official dealings witli them in the meantime 
pleasant and businesslike. So we agree to your suggestion that 
from now on you shall have the status of a recognised inter- 
mediary acting for us. We lay down no conditions for 
, authorising this, because we shall reach a hopeless impasse the 
moment we start discussing conditions. As far as we can, 'vye shall 
ch<:ck Bolshevik propaganda in this country; and if agents of the 
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Bolsheviks are guilty of outrageous conduct we shall deport them, 
in the same way as we should treat representatives of any other 
Government that started interfering tvith our internal affairs. 
Trotsky will no doubt adopt the same attitude; but if he wants 
us to terminate our relations with the Cossacks and the Caucasus, 
he will first have to prove that the de facto Government in those 
regions is Bolshevik. 

I am certain, in the last place, that there is one matter on whicli 
we agree, whatever our differences. Both the Bolsheviks and 
ourselves want to bring about the end of militarism in Central 
Europe. That being so, there will doubtless be questions of 
policy on which it 'ivill be possible for us to co-operate, and on 
which invaluable aid can be diplomatically rendered by yon. 
For example, Trotsky might refuse Germany any supplies that 
would help her to prolong tlie War. or strengthen the efforts of 
the militarists to suppress any movements for a democratic peace 
on the part of the people at laige. 

We will for our part tvait for suggestions from him a.s to what 
is the best we can do in such circumstances to help, with 
necessary supplies and in other directions.” 

But after many vicissitudes, peace was signed between Russia and 
Germany on 3rd March, 1918. A treaty had already been signed 
between the Central Powers and the Ukraine on 9th February. 
Roumania, pitifully situated, had no other alteniative but to make 
peace, which she did on s'^th February. 

On lath March, however. President Wilson thought fit to send a 
message expressing sympathy with the people of Russia on the 
occasion of the opening of the Congress of Soviets at Moscow. 

It was pointed out (in the Cabinet) that this document did on 
behalf of the United States exactly what Mr. Lockhart had urged 
the British Government to do. The American public, however, 
had not the same cause for resentmenf against Russia as the 
European Allies, who had made CTcat investments in Russia, and 
tvho had been deserted in the midst of the struggle. 

But when the full text of the Peace Terms became known to us, 
the attitude of the Allies took a more definite and homogeneous 
form, and the question of this final betrayal by Russia of her Allies 
was the subject of a political conference of the Allies in London on 
16th March. It was decided to issue a declaration expressing their 
indignation and M. Clemenccau prepared and read to the conference 
a drmt. After substituting tlie word *' Entente ” for ” Supreme War 
Council ” — since it was pointed out, much to M. Clemenceau’.s 
disgust, that President Wilson objected to inteivention by the 
Supreme War Council in political matters — the draft was, 
substantially adopted. 

VoT., ir — T>* 
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■ On 18 th March, the statement, drafted by the most mordant pen 
in Europe, ivas issued on behalf of the Allies, protesting against the 
Russo-German Treaty. It did not lack vigour. It ended by a 
repudiation of the Treaty itself. 

“. . . Peace treaties such as these we do not, and cannot 
acknowledge. Our own ends are very different; we are fighting, 
and mean to continue fighting, in order to finish once for all with 
this policy of plunder, and to establish in its place the peaceful 
reign of organised justice. 

As the incidents of this long War unroll themselves before our 
eyes, more and more clearly do we perceive that the battles for 
freedom are everytvhere interdependent; that no separate 
enumeration of them is needed; that in every case the single but 
all-sufficient appeal is to justice and right. 

Are justice and right going to xvin? In so far as the issue 
depends on battles yet to come, the nations whose fate is in the 
balance may surely put their trust in armies which, even under 
conditions more diffiailt than the present, showed tlrcmselves 
more than equal to the great cause entrusted to their valour.” 



APPENDIX 


Trotsky’s statement of bolshevik policy 
The power o£ the Soviet is the power of the workers and peasants 
and soldiers; and remember that the soldiers are simply the self- 
same workei^ and peasants. This is the first really large-scale trial 
oL Government by the labouring masses. Till noir the Government 
of a country was simply an instnuneiit of power wielded by a small 
section which 230sses.sed everything over a large pait which possessed 
nothing. Our plan is to form a Government based on the power of 
the larger mass of the people, which larger mass is now freeing 
itself from the oppression of the small mass. Government by the 
smzdl mass has so far generally caused poverty and misery to the 
lai-ger mass. The Soviet is the main organ of this new power in the 
centre and provinces of Russia. 

Our programme is dictated by the interests of workers and 
peasants. Peace is essential to them. The jx)wer of our Soviet is an 
instrument for fighting for peace. In this fight for peace we are not 
reckoning on the goodwill of the bourgeois and its diplomacy, but 
on the pressure of the people. ‘No official or semi-official patriotic 
lie can screen the fact that the labouring masses in all the warring 
countries are revolutionised to the very depths by this disgraceful 
slaughter, which docs no more than show up the criminal character 
of capitalistic rule. The masses in all the countries hate the War 
and mose who caused the War. 

Revolution broke out first in Russia only for the reason diat the 
machinery of Government was weaker in Russia than in other 
countries. But the War has in all countries caused an accumulation 
of revolutionary yearnings in the very depths of mankind, and 
revolution will break out earlier than is expected by the ruling 
parties of Eurojie. The plan of our universal policy is to give a 
push to the revolution in the centre and on the west of Europe. 
This is the real road to a democratic peace. 

What about Belgium? Alsace-Lorraine? We did not at the 
commencement of the War believe, and we do not believe now, that 
the War is carried on by the ruling class for the sake of guarding the 
rights of weak nations. No! The bourgeois of all countries are 
fighting for property. If it could be imagined that the War will pass. 
witffiout punishment to the ruling dasses, and that imperialism witt 
remain the guiding hand in politics of so-called civilised people^ 
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it would be naive to think of the defending of iveak and backward 
nations. Imperialism took ever^'thing and made slaves of every- 
body. Only the undefeated revolution of the ivorking classes 
against imperialism can free Belgium, Alsace-Lorraine, and all 
weaker countries. 

We are convinced that the German peoples ivho are now shedding 
their oivn blood, ivill not allow the German ruling-class officers to 
attack revolutionary Russia. We are sure there ivill be a temporary 
peace on all fronts. But if (though we find it impossible to imagine 
this) against our straight and open proposition of immediate 
democratic peace, the German people remain passive and the 
German Kaiser moves his armies against us, our Army will defend 
itself to the last drop of blood, because it is not now a question of an 
impierialistic war, but it is the question of guarding the revolution, 
which offers peace to everybody. 

We have given over the land of Russia from the landowner to 
the peasant, and the peasant will not pay anything for it. 

Wc are placing a ivorkers’ control over production, with the 
object of gradually changing over the basis of jiroduction from 
capitalistic on to socialistic lines. 

We are nationalising all banks, with the object of making one 
national bank. In these matters we shall act fearlessly and without 
pity, overcoming the resistance of landowners and capitalists who do 
not wish to give up their privileges without a fight. 

Our plans are colossal, difficult, grandiose, but the strength of the 
people, opened up by the revolution, will overcome all difficulties 
ana fulfil its ideals. 


3rd November, 1917. 


L. Trot«ky, 

Smolny Institute. 



CHAPTER LXXII 


THE PROBLEM OF MAN-POWER 

1. THE OUriOOK fOR 1918. 

Ar the beginning o£ tlie War thei c were in round figui'es about nine 
)nillion men ol military age (between u) and 50) in Great Britain, 
and roundly a further million reached military age in the course of 
the War, Meantime, of course, several hundred thousand passed 
beyond the military age limit; but altogether there were about ten 
million men who at one time or another during the War were of 
military age. Of these ten million, it may be estimated that 
approximately six million were fit for general service. 

Before conscription came into Jforce, at the end of May, 1916, there 
ts’ere serving with our naval and military forces, apart from those of 
the Dominions and India, just over four million of these men. 
Between then and the end of the war a further two million men 
joined the armed forces of the country. This included men who 
had already attc'stcd before conscription was enforced but had not 
been called up, and ii also included some who were not qualified 
lor the “ A ” category and were used for service behind the lines. 
It is worth noting that lully two out of three of the men who joined 
our forces from the population of this island during the Great War, to 
fight for their country, were volunteers, not conscripts. Altogether, 
up-wards of six million men from Great Britain served at one time 
or other with the lorces of the Grown in the Great War, a total 
roughly corre.sponding with the number of fit men of military age 
in the Kingdom. While there ivere sorad fit men retained through- 
out the period of the War in civilian occupations, because they were 
judged to be of greater value to the nation’s war effort there than they 
would have been in the Army or Navy, numbers of men not fit for 
general service were drawn into the lorces fox auxiliary work, tims 
redressing the balance- 

These figures shmv that in the coiu'se of the War the nation put 
forth its full strength, and made the most thorough use of its avail- 
able man-power. Nearly every fit man of military age served with 
our Forces, while the remainder of the male population, and a large 
pari of the female population, undeitook some form of work designed 
to aid the war eflovt. 
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When the Man-power Committee of the Cabinet made its investiga- 
tion of our remaining man-power resources in December, 1917, this 
process had been very nearly carried out to the full during 1917 
under the auspices of the special department instituted for that 
purpose, and the margin ivhich they then found available for further 
exploitation was meagre in the exti'eme. They prefaced their report 
with the statement that the drain on the robust manhood of the 
country which it had been foreseen that the War would impose was 
now no longer prospective but actual. We were not the only 
belligerent country that found itself in that predicament. All had 
used up their man-power to the last limit of exhaustion. I main- 
tain that we made a more prudent distribution of our resources 
than any of our partners or foes. We acted on the assumption that 
staying power was what mattered most. Had we not taken that 
view the Allies would have collapsed before America had time to 
come to the rescue. 

• Viewed through the eyes of military historians and controversialists 
the problem of man-power seems to have been a very simple one. 
Here were so many millions of young men in Britain fit for soldier- 
ing. There were too many to send simultaneously to the War, but all 
who were at first left behind would be reserved for the inevitable 
wastage. Our behind-the-line warriors could not understand the 
parsimony with which a niggardly and unsympathetic civilian 
Government doled out recruits when there was stall a remnant of 
unspent manhood left at home to pursue their ordinary avocations. 
Their minds were bo^ed in the ideas and traditions of a bwone 
age when war conditions were so essentially different from uose 
of this mechanical era. There was a time in the past when a nation's 
total wartime man-power was reckoned by counting all men of any 
age who could carry a spear or wield a sword and endure the hardships 
of a campaign. Most of the arms and munitions used in battle were 
carried by the men who employed them. A few carts would bring 
along all the reserve of javelins that were needed. Much of the 
siege artillery was improvised from material available in the forests 
and the army lived on the country through which it passed. The 
latest examples of such an army were the Boer Commandoes in tlie 
South African War. The farmer took up his rifle, filled and put 
on his bandolier, packed his saddle bag with biltong, had a few Cape 
carts for a reserve of cartridges and food, and thus equipped he and 
his followers became an army that held up the British Empire for 
over two years. In ancient wars the requirements of the population 
at home were very simple. Old men, with the help of women and 
diildren, could plough the land, harvest the crops and mind the 
cattle. At sea one has only to compare the requirements of the 
, flefet of sinall wooden ships that fought the Armada with our monster 
■ Steel ships and the thousands of cr&, great and small, that guarded 
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om' cominunicatioiis. Even in 1918 there were responsible military 
leaders whose ideas about man-power were unconsciously governed 
by this primitive conception of warfare. 

But to any Government responsible to the nation for the successful 
prosecution of a protracted and exhausting war under modem con- 
ditions, the problem of how to make the best disposition of our 
national man-power tvas much more complex. We had not only to 
provide and keep supplied the immense equipment of modem armies 
and navies, but to administer and conserve our highly developed 
national life and activities at home. We were responsible for main- 
taining the whole war effort of the nation, military, naval, commer- 
cial, industrial, financial, diplomatic, and to a large extent for 
sustaining the effort of our Allies. To carry out that wide range of 
tasks, our dwindling man-power had to be husbanded and carefully 
allotted among tliese conflicting claims. All had to go short of the 
supply they desired, and to carry on as well as they could with such 
resources as could be spai'ed to them. Every nation was profligate of 
its man-power in the early stages of the tvar and conducted its war 
activities as if there were no limit to the number of young men 
of military age who were fit to be thrown into the furnace to feed 
the flames of war. The Allies, who had an enormous superiority in 
the number of fit young men available, nearly threw away their 
advantage by the reckless prodigality of tlieir military leaders. The 
German tactics had a more constant regard than the Allied military 
methods to the importance of winning without wasting valuable 
lives. Had they emulated Allied heedlessness in this respect they 
would have been broken by sheer exhaustion before the end of igi 6 . 
The British and French casualties on the Western Front were twice 
as heavy as the German losses. Russia lost three times as heavily 
as did her German assailants. The idea of a war of attrition was 
the refuge of stupidity and it was stupidly operated, with the con- 
sequence that the overwhelming superiority in man-power which the 
Allies enjoyed at the beginning of the War had by the fourth year 
been melted down to the dimensions of a dubious equality. For 
this reason, had America not come in at the last moment of 
exhaustion, the event of the War would have been different. We 
might not have been beaten, but we should have had to accept a 
deadlock solution. 

The British man-power problem differed in some essential respects 
from that of our Allies. In a special measure we had to carry the 
burden of maintaining, not ourselves alone, but our Allies as weU. 
The command of the seas, without which Allied victory would have 
been impossible,, was preponderatingly our charge, and our Navy had 
the supreme task of keeping the seas clear, hunting down the German 
submarines, holding the enemy warships pinned to their, hatbpunfe, 
and convoying the merchant shippiiig which bore shppHes not.oiql^/ 
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for ourselves but for our Allies. The French and Italian Fleets 
made their contribution to this work, but compared with ours it was 
insignificant, and involved no serious drain on the man-power of those 
two countries. Men tvere needed not only for the manning of our 
immense Navy and Mercantile Marine, but for the building of new 
ships and swarms of new craft to patrol the sea, and to keep these 
constantly repaired and refitted. There was a difference equivalent 
to several army corps between the numbers absorbed by the manning 
and equipment of our naval and mercantile marine and those 
employed by France, Italy, Russia or Germany in the same tasks. 
The occupation of the corn-grotving and cattle-rearing plains of 
Northern France by the Germans deprived Frenchmen of a laige 
proportion of their wheat and meat resources. Without our ships, 
neither Italy nor France could have carried on for a single year. 
They would have been starved into surrender. Nor could we have 
conveyed our troops and theirs — ^including American troops — ^to the 
various theatres of tvar and maintained them there. But the manning 
of OUT naval and mercantile fleets, the prot'ision of men for their 
docks, their building and repairing yards, their arming and munition- 
ing, for the maintenance of minelayers and minestveepers and of 
the endless contrivances invented to fight the deadly submarine — 
all these demands in the aggregate absorbed well over a million of 
ottr man-power. If the men of militai7 age and fitness amongst these 
were counted, it tvould be the equivalent of at least 30 divisions. 
There is no greater proof of the exclusiveness of a profession than 
the fact that great soldiers of exceptional intelligence like General 
Foch could never understand how essential sea-power was to the 
vety existence of the alliance. Nelson taught Napoleon his first lesson 
in the importance of sea-po-^ver at the Battle of Aboukir. The 
isolation of Napoleon’s Army from its sources of reinforcement and 
supply brought home to him the sinister possibilities which lurked 
in the sea for the schemes of a captain of land forces. And in the 
years which followed he ^vas given many more warnings of the 
difficulty of overcoming a foe that ruled the waves. But it was never 
impressed on the mind of Foch by any drawback or deficiency. He 
nevenr understood that the unlimited ammunition ^vith which his 
armies were supplied and the fact that not only his men but their 
families were well fed were attributable to the might of the British 
Navy and the enterprise of our great Mercantile Marine. He thought 
the allocation to the sea services of so many fit men who could have 
been sent to the Army was sheer waste, and the traclitionaJ obsession 
of a meat sea power. He once flew into a temper over this criminal 
layisirment of good men on ships and Clemenceau had to pull him 
up. He always asked; " What have the Navy done? Have they done 
any fighting?” Our own generals, too, in their various memoranda, 
almost completely ignored the call of the sea on our manhood, Ancl 
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yet they woald liave had no armies on any battlefield, had it not been 
for the complete command of the sea \vhich onr sailors and their 
auxiliary helpers on shore succeeded in maintaining, and the British 
people would have been driven to make peace in order to avert 
famine. 

But sea power and shipping services were bv no means the only 
rival claimants tvith the Army for men. Oiif coal mines needed 
them. We had not only to supply fuel for our forges, rolling mills, 
arsenals and munition works, but also to supply France, Whose best 
coal mines were in German hands, and Italy, who had no coal of 
her own. As it was we could supply Italy with only a meagi'e pro- 
portion of her needs; and not only were her population suffering 
severely from lack of fuel, but her war effort was being crippled 
through lack of coal for her ivorLshops. Our munition ivorkers were 
straining to keep pace with the fabulous demands of the Army for 
munitions of evciy kind, traditional and new. These demands 
increased from battle to battle. During the first six months of the 
War the total expenditure of artillery ammunition was approjffmately 
one million rounds, including only a very trivial amount of heavy 
shell. In September, 1918, we were expending nearly a million 
rounds in a single day, including over 160,000 rounds of heavy and 
very heavy shell (six-inch to 1 5-inch). The factories in this country 
were also turning out considerable quantities of armaments of various 
kinds for our Allies. We provided a good deal of equipment for the 
American forces, including heavy artillery and ammunition. 

The vital part played by the exploitation of British soil during the 
last two years of the War to aid in feeding the nation has been 
described elsewhere by me.* But for that achici'cincnt, Britain 
would have suffered the fate which ultimately overtook Germany 
and her allic.s, of being start'ed first into discontent and then into 
surrender. As it was, our home-grown food supplies not only 
enabled us to divert cargoes of imported wheat to France and Italy, 
but to take the grave risk with our food which wa.s involved in 
turning the shipping engaged on its transport to the task of bringing 
over the American troops. All this meant the retention of more men 
on the land. 

Throughout the War we had to maintain our financial position 
for the benefit of ourselves and our Allies; and this meant keeping 
up a certain measure of industry to provide goods to sell abroad in 
exchange for the supplies ive were purchasing. Indeed, when the 
American Mission, headed by Colonel House, met us in London in 
November, 1917. one of its members, Mr. Colby, Assistant Secretary 
to the United States Treasury, expressed regret that we had gone 
as far a.s we had in scrapping our export industries to use our man- 
power for our military effort. He declared that for many reaisons the 

♦ Chap. XLIV. 
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United States Gotcrnmeiu, especially the Treasury, would have 
preferred that these trades, for economic and financial reasons, had 
noi been killed. 

For all these vitally important tasks, as indispensable to our 
war effort as service in the trenches, men were needed, and the 
Govermnent had to take care that at least a minimum supply of 
labour was reserved for each. 1 have previously described how, as 
the War progressed, legislation was adopted and administrative 
measures were taken for the purpose of rallying the whole available 
man-power ol the nation and distributing it as economically as 
possible where it was required.* In course of time the reservoir of 
population engaged in ordinary civil avocations, 'which could be 
dra'wn on to supply additional man-power for one or other ci the 
various ta.sks essential to our national clEort, dwindled and shrank 
until it was practically dry. The -whole manhood of the country had 
been surveyed and directed, either into the defence forces of the 
realm, or into work of vital national importance for supplying our 
Ai'my and Navy, feeding the nation and our Allies, maintaining what 
were recognised as essential trades and industries, public utilities and 
administration. Some of our indispensable services had at one stage 
been allowed to become so depicted of w'orkers that it was found 
necessary to bring back men to them out of the trenches. 

In this process of organisation of our man-power the ranks of men 
within the military age limits had been combed and recombed with 
meticulous care. Every one of them 'who could be regarded as fit 
for military service (and the standard grew progressively lower and 
more elastic as this destruclive war went on) was promptly claimed 
for the Army unless compelling reasons were forthcoming to warrant 
his retention in civil life — ^that is to say, that his services to the 
national cllort would be more valuable there than in the Army. 
If he was not indispensable, or if a substitute could be found for 
him among men not of military age and fitness, he was put into 
khaki. The military tribunals were constantly busy all over the 
country, and the military representatives upon them were always 
calling insistently for the enlistment of each man brought before 
them. Every able-bodied man was fought for. No doubt 3 number 
passed through the net who ought to have been caught; but the 
Government could not override the decisions of tribunals set up by 
Parliament. 

Complete national service, in the sense of conscripting the whole 
population and requiring every citizen, w'hatever his age or condition, 
to place himself under ordei’s and take up such work as was prescribed 
for him by officials, was never finally enforced. Even Germany 

* Chap. IX; Ministry of Munitions. 3 , The Problem of Labour; Chap. XXIII: 
IThe Coming of Conscription; Chap. XLV ; A System of National Service; Chap. LIX; 
Prob1'*m*' nf T HIT Tlnrfxst 
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shrank from that drastic expedient, in spite of constant pressure 
from powerful military leaders. Nevertheless, as the War progressed, 
social pressure and the economic measures taken by the Government 
combined to bring about a state of affairs more and more nearly 
approximating to what could have been ordained under such a 
system. But so far as men of military age were concerned, the work- 
ing of the Conscription Acts brought it about that every one of them 
was marked down, registered, and either taken into the Army or 
allocated to some job where his service would be of still greater 
value to the national effort. Doubtless there were some shirkers, or 
“ skrimshankers ” and “ khaki dodgers,” as they were contemptuously 
designated, who managed to evade the Army when they should 
rightly have been in it. But they were not a high percentage; had 
all sudi been ruthlessly picked out, the total reinforcement they 
would have provided would have been trivial in numbers and poor 
in fighting quality. Before the end of 1917 it might safely be asserted 
that there was no source of potential recruits left uncombed, no 
reservoir of man-power undrained. Apart from the annual increment 
of youths reaching military age, the only way to secure further 
reinforcements for the Army was to divert to it men already serving 
the country in other ways, in munition works, coal mines, shipyards, 
transport, food production, public utilities, essential trades and 
industries, where their services had hitherto been judged 
indispensable. 

Whether any considerable body of these men should be thus 
diverted to the Army was a problem for statesmanship. It could not 
just be settled by the requisitions of the Army authorities. The 
g^erals could not be expected to judge the issue dispassionately, 
^eir reckless wastage of the man-power so lavishly placed at their 
disposal also vitiated their judgment. Apart from that considera- 
tion, they were not responsible for ensuring the maintenance of our 
naval services, our shipping, our dockyards, our railways, our agricul- 
ture, our arrangements for feeding and clothing the nation, nor even 
our munition supply. Neither were the;y concerned with the pre- 
servation of national unity by avoiding the irritation and exasperation 
which threatened to impair the national spirit. They were solely 
concerned with military operations. They desired bigger and bigger 
armies with an insistent and almost querulous appetite. In the 
constant demands made upon the Government for more and more 
men to fill up gaps and equip the new services in the Army, there 
was no indication that our great Generals realised that there could 
be any other demands for man-power entitled to recbgnition. They 
were not to be persuaded that we could not carry on these essential 
non-military services entirely with the rejects of medical examiners. 
Every fit person diverted from their armies to any otjber purpose 
represented a betrayal of trust by pusillanimous and undiscernhig 
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polilicians. Were there not hundreds of thousands of men in Britain 
still alloived to skulk at home? If sent to Flanders, they would 
pave the highway to a glorious triumph! It was a war of attrition; 
as Sir William Robertson had written: “Wc should follow the 
principle of the gambler who has the heaviest purse and force our 
adversary's hand and make him go on spending until he is a pauper.” 

The Official History of the Military Operations in France and 
Flanders laments that the reinforcements called for by the Generals 
were not always provided in full and promptly. Yet we sent more 
men to reinforce our armies on the Western Front in 1917 than we 
Irad promised to provide, becau.se tlie casualties exceeded the worst 
anticipations. Our military critics tvould have been in a better 
position to complain, had they given the Government the aid of their 
influence in stopping the criminal wastage of so many hundreds of 
thousands of our picked young men on enterprises which they must 
have known had no cliance of .success. Flad they done so, the German 
success in the spring offensive of 1918 would have been anticipated 
and averted. Further, it must be remembered that the big reinforce- 
ments originally demanded by Sir Douglas Haig in the late autumn 
of 1917 were not just to defend his line until die arrival of the 
American Army should make a great offensive all along the front a 
feasible operation, but in order that he himself should be able to 
continue in the spring his Passchendaele attack, and thus throw away 
another 200,000 or 300,000 men before our Allies were ready to 
co-operate. To these plans the French Generals and many of our 
own were opposed, and we had no intention of disorganising our 
national arrangements in order to provide them. On the other hand, 
it seemed clear from the figures available to us — ^including those 
furnished by Sir Douglas Haig himself — that the forces at his 
disposal, widi such rcinforccmenls as we could supply, were adequate 
to repel any atliack provided the defences were put in good order, 
the troops wisely distributed along the line in suitable proportions, 
and the reserves properly adjusted in readiness to support any 
threatened sector. 

Nor was the problem purely material. The morale of the home 
front was fully as vital to success as the defence of the line in France. 
Ruthless expedients for reinforcing the Army which precipitated 
civil d^turbances, strikes and possibly revolution in Britain would 
have been a poor way of seeking victory. Some of the emergency 
measures which in the crisis of the spring of 1918 were taken to 
reinforce our hard-pressed Army ivere not only measures so detrimen- 
tal to the nation’s war activities in other vital directions that nothing 
less than such a crisis would have justified them on material grounds; 
they were measures which only that crisis rendered psychologically 
•possible. Had any attempt been made to enforce them previously, it 
would have provoked civil disturbance and domestic collapse. As it 
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iv'as, they produced a violent national protest in Ireland and we got 
no recruits there. 

It is with these considerations in mind thht the man-porver demands 
of the Army at the end of igiy, and the Government’s attitude to 
those demands must be studied. 

One of the greatest difhculties experienced by the Government in 
allocating man-power ^vas attributable to the constantly shifting 
figures of War Office requirements. An official tvho had been work- 
ing at what was for him a purely statistical problem at the War Office 
once informed me that it was the most hopeless task he had ever 
undertaken. No one seemed to understand the simplest principles 
of arithmetic. It was not that they could not add or subtract, but he 
could not find anyone who was certain what ought to be added and 
what subtracted. Categories shifted about from day to day. The 
result depended on the view taken at the time by the individual 
officer who performed the operation or his superior. That view was 
a changeable one and according to the exugencies of opinion the 
figures fluctuated. Amidst all the shuffling and transmutations no 
one could ansiver with certainty a simple question as to the numbers 
of our fighting men. One distinguished General who had been 
deputed to investigate the actual position told me that when he 
started his inquiry he found 40,000 men had vanished altogether; 
and although they were on the pay-roll no one could explain where 
they were. I can understand tW unreliability of guesses made at 
enemy casualties. These are always exaggerated on both sides. One. 
estimate given to me/ of 1,000,000 Germans killed and wounded on 
the Somme opposite the British line alone and of almost a similar 
number put hors de combat in the Battle of Flanders, did seem 
a particularly wild guess. "When, however, you come to add up the 
numbers on the pay-roll of yoiu- own army, it seems to be a simple 
sum for unbiased mathematicians. But tlic fact remains that military 
Staff figures had no relation to actual conditions or facts; they varied 
according to the case which the High Command had to make for the 
time being. When G.H.Q. were bent upon either launching a new 
offensive or continuing or renewing an old one, then the men at their 
disposal indicated an overwhelming superiority over those which the 
enemy could put into the fighting line. 

In the discussions of the War Qimmittee of the Cabinet in June, 
191 y, when the Passchendaele offensive was under consideration. Sir 
William Robertson said that as r^rds raan-po’iver, he anticipated 
no difficulty. He hoped to have 150,000 men to send out, with which 
to supply the ao.ooo or 30,000 wanted to complete the establishment 
of the Army in France and replace the casualties suffered in the 
attack. He would also send out the 67th Division. , 

The drafts sent out to the ^ray in France, in the summer of 1917 
were in fact in excess of the amounts promised. According, to ■ a 
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W^ar Office letter to Sir Douglas Haig of Februar)"^ 15th, 1917, and 
subsequent letters, he was promised. 356,000 men between March 1st 

and October 31st, 1917. The number actually sent was 376,000 

an excess of so,ooo. 

The German strength on the Western Front in 1917 was consider- 
ably below that of the Franco-British forces, and in pleading for his 
Flanders offensive in June, Haig insisted that much of it was of 
inferior quality. 

On 8th October, in response to a request from me, Haig wrote to 
the C.I.G.S. giving his appreciation of what r61e the British Armies 
should adopt if Russia were forced out of the War. He then declared 
that our forces "were in good fettle, that the Germans were badly 
broken, that their reserves of man-power would be exhausted by 
May or June, 1918, and that by 1st Ajmil, igiS, the Allies would out- 
number the Germans in actual numbers by 30 per cent, even after 
allowing for the number of divisions which the Germans might be 
able to bring across from their Eastern Front. 

It is true that this estimate was based on the assumption that the 
gaps in the British Army would be filled by reinforcements from 
home; but the total deficiency reported to the Government only 
amounted to 75,000 men — a number well within our capacity to 
supply-— and even if it were not filled, our superiority according to 
Haig’s October estimate would still be well over j}o per cent. These 
were the figures submitted to us when it was necessary to exaggerate 
our strength in order to justify a costly offensive. 

But when the policy changed, and it ivas decided to postpone 
offensives, until the American troops arrived, and Haig was invited 
meanwhile to take over more line, then the alleged superiority dis- 
appeared and was transformed into an alarming deficiency. During 
the whole time the Cabinet Committee was investigating the question 
of man-power, the figures supplied through the War Office were 
being constantly altered, and the Cabinet were quite unable' to get 
any stable and reliable estimates as to the actual position. 

The estimates supplied in the War Office letter of 3rd November, 
1917, showed that by 3 1st October, 1918, allowing for men recover- 
ing in France from wounds and retmuing to the forces, there would 
be a net infantry deficit of 359,000 men, most of which would be 
offset by a considerable increase in the numbers of men attached 
to mechanised arms at the disposal of our Army. 

A fresh estimate, contained in a Memorandum by the C.I.G.S. 
dated 19th November, 1917, stated that the Army was then nearly 
100,000 men below strength. There was no clear indication of the 
^is of this estimate, which appeared to make no allowance for the 
increase in arms other than irimntt^. “To provide for the normal 
mhtier 'wastage, and bring the Armies up to stren^h by April, 1918, 
we tcqdire 500,000 men,” it continued. “ Towards this we have now 
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in sight 325,000 men. By the end of October next it is calculated 
that, if no further measures are .sanctioned, the Armies will be 
300,000 men below strength.” 

Five days later, another and yet more gloomy estimate was 
furnished in a letter from Sir Douglas Haig. Writing on 24th 
Novembci', i9i7» to the War Office, he declared that ‘‘it is evident 
from calculations based on previous experiences that the British 
Infantry in France will be approximately 250,000 or about 40 per 
cent, below establishment on the 31st March next.” 

According to another G.H.Q. calculation made at about this time, 
quoted in the Official History,* the shortage by 31st October in the 
infantry on the Western Front would be 460,000. All these changing 
figures proved to be purely fanciful. They were not estimates care- 
fully prepared by officials who understood the elements of account- 
ancy but merely a succession of grouses from Generals who had 
failed to achieve what they had hoped for and had promised and 
were anxious to put the blame for their discomfiture on the politicians 
who had dared to predict the failure. 

The figures supplied by the Adjutant-General in the latter part 
of December to the Cabinet Committee on Man-power provide yet 
a further variant of the rate of ivastage and the need for reinforce- 
ments. It is suggested by these figures that up to 31st March, the 
wastage of troops in France will amount to 260,100 men — equivalent 
to 86,700 men a month. These figures were a ludicrous exaggeratjon, 
and it is difficult not to regard them as a deliberate miscalailatioirf 
These were the computed losses involved in holding the trenches 
during the winter. They obviously do not include estimated losses 
during some great battle. P^tain estimated his losses for the same 
period for a longer line at 40,000 a month. The total estimate off thd 
number of men needed for the Army up to the end of September, 
igi8, was put at 1,304,000; and after reckoning the men already in 
khaki who could be drafted out from the forces in Britain, and 
recovered wounded and sick, it was stated that 600,000 new recruits 
would be needed. 

On reviewing all these different estimates, it can be noted; first, 
that they each contradict the other, and .secondly, that they become 
progressively more alarmist and rapacious. 

Another curious feature in the cmculations of our military strength 
by the War Office was the way they concentrated on rifle strength, 
and ignored the man-power allocated to other combatant services. 
As the War went on the mechanical power at the disposal of the 
Armies increased rapidly. In artillery, machine-guns, aviation, tanks 
and transport, machinery was playing a more and more important 

♦ " MiJitafy Operations ia Eranco aafl Belgium, 1918," VcA. I, p. vj. , , 

f The tdtil casualties actually incurred in France between • tst Janun^ and 3^, 
March; i^oiS, were 196, sfi?. Those included the heavy losses of the' Battle of ' ' 
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part ill the struggle and was consequently absorbing more and more 
men. The mechanical superiority of the Allies in 1918 was largely 
responsible for the acceleration and the completeness of the victory. 
Infantry comparisons arc therefore misleading, and ivhcn used in con- 
troversial attacks on Gorernments deliberately confuse the issue for 
those who ai'e ignorant of the make-up of modern armies. It has been 
suggested for instance, that the Government had only provided for 
the British Army in France for the whole of igi8 a reinforcement 
of 100,000. Tills is, of course, flagrantly untrue. 

letter from the ^V^ar Office to Sir Douglas Haig on 3rd 
November, 1917, dealing with tlie man-power outlook, explained 
tliat the total man-power in sight to meet his needs for the next twelve 
months including new recruits and recovered sick and wounded 
would be 688,000. But ivhilc this number of 688,000 was anticipated 
as available to make up his man-power, it ivould not all be used up 
by die infantry. There were other imperative calls, of which the 
most formidable was 110,000 to be used to form entirely new units 
for the flying corps, the artillery, the machine-gun corps, tanks and 
military railway's, while a further 80,000 ivei-e set aside for maintain- 
ing the strength of existing formations of these mechanical arms. 
Obviously, such arms as tanks and machine-guns were worth, in 
effect, many times the number of their personnel, compared with 
infantry. So that if a proportion of men ivas deducted from potential 
infantry reinforcements and sent, instead, as new units of these 
mechanical arms that were coming to play a rapidly growing part 
in the conflict, the net result was to multiply, not to diminish, the 
value of the man-power supplied for the line. But the rigid 
traditionalism of the military authorities never fully appreciated this 
lesson, ..which was the most conspicuous discovery and development 
of the Wax'. When the War Office gave us its estimates of man-power 
I'equireracnts, the men set aside for these formidable engines of war 
were, not counted. The figures given to the Government were those 
of “ rifle strength.” It mattered not that a single tank with its crew 
might be capable of forcing a break in an enemy line more efficiently 
and cheaply than a whole company of infantry; that half a dozen 
maciiine-guns, well placed, could hold up a battalion. That was no 
consolation for the fact that potential reinforcements for the infantiy' 
had been withheld. If these new-fangled weapons, which had played 
no part in the lessons taught them at the Staff College, must be used — 
and it was gradually acknoivledged that they had a subsidiary value 
— then they must be manned ivitliout detriment to the numbers of 
the infantry. 

Up to this hour, when a case has to be made against tlie Govern- 
ment of the day for neglect of its duty to the Army, or an excuse 
manufactured Generals who have failed, the figures quoted are 
always confined to the infantry. The drain on. man-power involved 
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in providing the vast increases in the mechanical poivers of the Army, 
in avtillei^, machine-guns, tanks, aeroplanes and railways behind the 
lines, is completely ignored, although these appliances multiply the 
power of the Army a hundredfold. Since the early days of the 
War the mechanical weapons of offence on the British side had multi- 
plied enormously. The heavy ai'tillery once numbered in tens could 
noiv be counted in thousands, and in weight, calibre and range they 
were vastly more powerful. The machine-guns, of which there were 
a few scanty hundreds in 1914, by 1918 had mounted up to scores 
of thousands. Tanks ivere not even thought of in those early days. 
Now they played an essential part in any great offensive. As for 
the increase in aircraft, it was immeasurable, alike in numbers and 
in potver. Infantry were still essential to hold the line, and to exploit 
the activities of the mechanical arms, but every infantryman to-day 
counted for many times more than he did in those gloomy days when 
he could be bombarded with impunity in his trenches, and when 
the feeble artillery with which he was supported could not even tear 
gaps in the barbed wire against which he was called upon to advance, 
let alone destroy the trenches which sheltered the enemy rMemen 
or the macliine-^n emplacements which mowed down our advancing 
troops. Mechanical appliances of all kinds rendered the deadly 
duties of the infantry easier and less costly. But increasing appliances 
implied the need of more and more men to handle them, ana less- and 
less pure riflemen to support them. The artillery tore up barbed 
wire, smashed the trenches and emplacements that provided cover 
for enemy riflemen and madiine-gunners, protected advancing troops 
with a barrage of shell; the tanks crashed through all obstacles and 
thus gave facility and support for the attacking infantrymen. The 
aeroplanes not only helped by observation, but they took part in the 
fight. In the battle of the spring where our infantry' were hard 
pressed by the enemy our aeroplanes attacked fi'om the air with bomb 
and machine-gun and helped to relieve the pressure and to check 
the speed of the German advance. It is only those who smvived 
Neuve Chapelle, Festubert and Loos, where our infantrymen were 
shot down at leisure in front of unbroken barbed wire, who knew 
what the enormous improvement in mechanisation meant to the 
British infantry. No infantryman would ever complain if these 
machines were rendered more powerful, even if the size of his 
division was thereby reduced. 

The enormous improvement in our communications behind the 
line also constituted a source of new strength to our armies. Hun- 
dreds of miles of new roads and railways were constructed by us to 
facilitate transport of men and material directly to the line and 
laterally from one part of the line to another. The facility and speed 
with which troops could be moved from one part of the front to the 
other made it unnecessary to mass such large uumbers of troops 
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ott any one sector. This fact is noted by the famous German Staff 
officer. Colonel Wetzell, in the advice he gave to Ludendorff prior 
to the March offensive : — 

“ We are in a position very quickly to transfer extraordinarily 
large forces by rail, but our enemy on the Western Front can do 
so in a still higher degree, thanks to the excellent railway com- 
munications behind his front. Besides, both hostile armies possess 
a very large number of motor vehicles, which have already often 
contributed decisive services (Verdun) by the rapid bringing up of 
reinforcements. ... In view of the favourable and numerous 
raihvay communications the possibility of very rapid counter- 
measures from the north by tlic British, and from the south by the 
French, must be regarded as on the cards. We must reckon with 
certainty that, should we have a striking initial success, we shall 
soon be involved in a wearisome struggle with the main forces of 
both our opponents.” 

Colonel Wetzell w-as right in his apprehension that the German 
offensive would be wrecked by the excellent communications 
developed behind the Allied lines. These railways and roads saved 
our Third and Fifth Armies from being overwhelmed by numbers 
in the spring offensive, and had tliey been used sooner, would have 
checked the Gemian advance at an earlier date. They also enabled 
us to check the German break-through on the Lys by the timely trans- 
port of reinforcements. Roads and railways are a fundamental part 
of the equipment of a modern army. They are formidable weapons 
of ivar. It is interesting to note that this improvement in our com- 
munications was achieved by a civilian reorganisation of the transport 
an-angements in France, which was forced upon the War Office in 
September, 1916, It led to a conflict between myself and the Army 
Council at the time. Nevertheless, it turned out to be one of the 
outstanding successes of the War. These communications not only 
saved us from disaster in March and April, they also contributed 
materially to that rapid concentration of troops and guns which broke 
up the German Armies in the autumn of 1918. 

But all diese mechanical improvements which constituted such a 
feature of this war involved the diversion on a great scale of man- 
power from infantry and cavalry to otlier and newer services. Every 
other army in the field recognised that fact at a fairly early stage, 
and consequently reduced the ti-aditional standard of numbers in 
their brigades and divisions. The Germans were the first to recognise 
that machine-guns automatically multiplied the numbers of their 
riflemen. The French soon followed suit. We were the last to 
perceive the shift of values, and adapt our divisional formations 
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Nothing will enable us better to understand how thoroughly the 
developments of the War changed the distribution of man-power in 
the Army than a comparison of the figures of 1914 with those in the 
last year of the War. These are set out in the following table, show- 
ing the total strength of the British Army, Regular and Territorial 
Forces (excluding Colonial and Indian troops) at home and abroad 
in August, 1914, and March, 1918. In connection "with the figures for 
August, 1914, it should be pointed out that more than half the total 
nominal strength consisted of Territorial troops, svho were only very 
partially trained, and were unready for full active service for months. 
Their number is given alongside the gi'ancl total of the 1914 forces 
in which they are included; — 


AUGUST, iqi4 

Territorial MARCH, 

ARM OR BRANCH TOTAL (included in previous igiS 

column) 


Cavalry 

46,496 


89.074 

Artillery; Light 

Heavy 

58.766 1 

27.275) 

(37.977) 

339.135 

194,540 

Royal Engineers 

24.035 

(iS.SoS) 

304,241 

Foot Gnard.<} and Infantry 

306,654 

(166.701) 

1,750,202 

Cyclist Coip.s 

Machine-Gun Corps ... 


— 

20,430 

— 


100,879 

Tank Corps 

— 

— 

20.173 

Royal Flying Corps ... 

I»200 


144,078 

Royal Aiiny Service Corps 

14.491 

(g.rS4) 

318,700 

Royal Army Medical Corps 
R.A.O.C., R.A.V.C., A.P.C. 

17,840 

(i.J. 770 ) 

141.740 

3.538 

(157) 

78,966 

Labour Corps 



348.555 

Non-Combatant Corps 

— 

— 

3.277 

TOTAL 

300.343 

( 26 g,OJ/) 

3,889,990 


From this table it will be seen that the infantry strength of the Army 
was multiplied nearly sixfold, but the other branches (excltiding 
cavalry which just doubled) increased fourteenfold. The augmenta- 
tion of the mechanical power of our forces 14 times represents a much 
higher multiple in the striking-power of the Army as a ■whole. Another 
feature of this increase which had a direct bearing on die criticisms 
directed against the War Cabinet is the fact that the army commanded 
by Marshal Haig had a much higher percentage of this mechanical 
reinforcement in proportion to the total numbers of the men in a 
given theatre of war than any of our armies on any other front. The 
" side-shows '' were very skimpily treated in the matter of artillery-r- 
especially heavy artillei^ and aeroplanes. Tanks were a luxury almost 
completely denied to these abominations. 

In view of these sttiking figures it is simply dishonest to dwell bn 
the numbers of riflemen in the infantry as . if that ref^esented fairly 
the efforts .made by the Government in the supply of man-power £^,, 
our forces at the various fronts, Thei'e is only one explanation 
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The enormous increase in mechanical power — artillery, ammunition, 
macliine-guns, aeroplanes, tanks and transport — ^was due to the 
initiative, vision and enterprise of civilians. 

It Vitas not easy for the Cabinet in face of the medley of discrepant 
figures and estimates presented to it, to decide what the real needs of 
the Ai’my were. And that knowledge ivas an essential preliminary to 
any prudent apportionment of our dwindling man-pmver to the best 
advantage amongst the competing claims of vital services for a share 
in it. 

As wc had been adA’ised that the War would probably continue until 
191,9 and that we must contemplate the probability of having to pro- 
vide for the requirements of two more campaigns, we decided in 
December, 1917, to set up a sjiecial Committee of the Cabinet to 
examine the whole question of man-poiver and submit proposals as 
to the action it would be desirable to take to deal with this problem. 
The Committee consisted of Lord Cuvzon, Mr. G. N. Barnes, Sir 
Edivard Carson and General Smuts, ivith myself in the chair. The 
figures were obtained by the Ministr)' of National Service from the 
Dejaartraents concerned including the AVar Office. 

The problems reviewed were: the comparative strength of the 
Alliesiand the enemy on the W estern Front; the existing reserves avail- 
able on both sides; the civilian man-power in Britain; the purposes it 
was needed to serve; and the amount of it which could be made avail- 
able for military use. Here the general principle adopted by the 
Committee ivas that the chief aim must be to safeguard the staying 
power of all the Allies until the Americans could come into the fray 
with fheiv great resources and turn the scale in our favour. And that 
safeguarding must involve the maintenance not only of the armies, 
hut of the nations as a ivhole. 

The " Official History ” declares, in a tone of censure, that not one 
of the members of this Committee ivas a soldier. That General Smuts 
should be classed as “ no soldier ” is surely a consummate example of 
the workings of the professional military mind. True, he had not 
devoted all his life to soldiering: neither had Sir Douglas Haig’s Chief 
of the Staff, Sir Herbert Lawrence. Those who had campaigned 
amiust Smuts in the South African War could hardly deny his remark- 
able military quality. And in the Great War, after a brilliant 
campaign in German South-West Africa, he commanded during 1916 
our forces in East Africa in the fight ivith von Lettow-Vorbeck. In 
any ease, this ivas a Committee of the Cabinet, composed of Ministers 
of the CroAvn, responsible not only for governing the country and 
guarding all the interests of its citizens, but also for the direction of the 
War asa Avhole on sea and land. The Army had no such wide responsi- 
bility, and army officers as such obviously could have neither the 
knowledge nor the authority to settle matters involving the ivhole 
economic life of the nation and its whole Avar effort, diplomatic, naval. 
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industrial, commercial and financial. The Army had no special 
knowledge of these problems, and could claim no more right than 
the Navy, the Ministry of Munitions, the Treasury, the Board of 
Trade, the Ministries of Labour and of Agriculture, the Shipping, 
Coal or Food Controllers to a representative on tJic Committee. But 
the Man-power Committee were supplied with all figures possessed 
by the General Staff of the War Office, bearing upon their investiga- 
tion, and the Director of Military Intelligence and the Adjutant- 
General attended on behalf of the War Office to give such mrther 
explanations as the Committee might require on these matters. Ever)' 
draft of the Report was submitted to the War Office for its observ'a- 
tions. Thus the insinuation of the Official History that the military 
view was not represented at the Committee's sessions is 
disingenuous. 

Among the main features of the Report noted above, the first was 
that of the comparative strength of the Allies and the enemy on the 
Western Front. After the Report was first drafted, the General Staff 
came to the conclusion that the figures under this head which it bad 
supplied were too favourable, and submitted revised figures. Yet 
even these could hardly be regarded as seriously alarming. 

According to the General Staff’s amended tables, the position in 
the West in December, 1917, was that the Allies had 169^ divisions 
on the French Front against 151 German divisions; and a combatant 
strength of 3,430,000 (exclusive of 11,800 Indian troops) compared 
with 3,536,000 for the Germans — ^i.e., an Allied superiority of i8^ 
divisions, and of 884,000 combatant troops. On the Italian I^nt the 
Allies had a superiority to the combined Austrian and German forces 
of 409,000 combatants. 

Despite this considerable superiority, we had been unable to break 
the German Front. As a matter of fact, ever since 1915 the Allies had 
held on the Western Front a marked advantage in numbers. In 1917 
this amounted to more than seven Allied to four German soldiers. At 
the end of 1917 the combined total combatant strength (not ration 
strength) of the French and British forces in all theatres of war was 

3.700.000, while that of the Germans on all fronts, East and West, was 

3.400.000. If the total forces of the Allies on all fronts (including 
Italians, Belgians, Portuguese, etc.) be compared with the total forces 
of the Central Powers and their Turk and Bulgar allies, tlien the 
Allies, without including any Russians or Roumanians, had a com- 
batant strength of 5,400,000 against a combatant strength of 5,300,000 
for the Central Powers. 

Russians and Roumanians tvere excluded from this calculation; 
but even if they concluded a separate peace with Germany, she would 
still have to maintain a considerable force on her Eastern Front, for 
reasons I give in anotlter chapter. She could transfer a number of 
divisions to the West; enough to exceed the Allied Armies in, the! 
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numbei'of divisional formations, and approximately to equal them in 
rifle strength, though not in artillery, tanks and aeroplanes. But if 
the Allies, with a seven to four superiority, had been unable to break 
through the German lines in 1917, was there any reason to suppose 
that the Germans, with approximately equal rifle strength, with 
troops whose quality was poor and whose fighting value was low 
(according to Haig’s memorandum of 8th October, 1917), would be 
able to break through the Allied lines in the spring of 1918, especially 
as the mechanical strength and mobility of the enemy was definitely 
inferior to that possessed by the Allies? 

We had to take full cognisance of the fact that the superiority we 
still held in December", 1917, ivas rapidly diminishing owing to the 
transference of German troops from Russia, and that by the following 
spring ther'e might be proximate equality until the Americans arrived. 
The Committee -was bound to consider what the position would be in 
May, 19,18, assuming that tire Germans wcre able to withdraw from the 
Russian Front all the divisions they could afford to take away, having 
regard to the disturbed condition of that country and the need for 
organising its resources to supply German deficiencies in food and raw 
materials. The revised estimate of the Staff was that 41 divisions 
might be thus transferred, including 834,000 combatant troops. The 
possibility was also envisaged of Austrian divisions being brought to 
the front, but this, quite correcady, as it turned out, was reckoned to 
be improbable in any appreciable numbers. 

On the Allied side, the possibility was noted that troops might be 
transferred to France from other fronts. We were of opinion, as were 
the Versailles Council, that British and French divisions ought to be 
withdrawn from Italy or in the alternative that Italian divisions should 
be brought to France, For the delays that occuired in bringing troops 
from Italy the General Staffs were entirely responsible. It was their 
business and not that of the Governments concerned to make anrange- 
ments for the transfer once they had secured the assent of the Govern- 
ment to the removal. The Governments concerned not only approved 
that course but actually suggested and urged it. It was also contem- 

E lated that in the event of an emergen<7, troops should be withdrawn 
:om Egypt and Palestine, as we were ridiculously over-insured in, our 
Turkish campaigns. It had been decided to fill three white divisions 
with Indian troops in order to bring the British units to France. Here 
also there were unaccountable and reprehensible delays on the part of 
the military authorities. But, apart from these reinforcements drawn 
from other theatres, the main hope of additional formations lay with 
the advent of American troops. How soon these would materialise was 
uncertain, but General Bliss at that time hoped to have ten fighting 
aiid two replacement divisions in France by May, and as many more 
byjDeCencaber, 19 18. It will be remembered that an American division 
had three times as many men as a British, Frendi or German division. 
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Passing from the question o£ additional reinfoi'cing formations to 
that of reserves, the Committee set out the estimates of the numbers of 
men on each side that would be available for maintaining the strength 
of these formations and making good the casualties during 1918. On 
the German side, assuming that some 76,000 men could be drawn from 
defence divisions left on the Eastern Front, after the 41 active divisions 
above mentioned, had been transferred to the West, the total reserves 
that would be available in the course of the year would be 926,000. 
On the Allied side, the estimated reserves in sight during the year — 
Britisli, French and American — ^were put at 1,356,400. This included 
an estimated 202,400 American reserves, in addition to the 20 fighting 
divisions it was hoped they would supply before the end of 1918. 
Actually the American contribution vastly exceeded this estimate 
before the conclusion of hostilities in November, 1918, owing to the 
special arrangements we made for carrying American troops across 
the Atlantic in Briti.sh ships. 

There were, the Committee pointed out, other non-statistical con- 
siderations, such as generalship, organisation, national morale, fight- 
ing quality. The Allies had, as an ultimate resource, the vast 
potentialities of the United States, and there were fewer boys and 
elderly men in their forces than in the enemy ranks. They also had 
more artillery, tanks, aeroplanes and available lorries on the Western 
Front. The German defenders of the March offensive before the 
Reichstag Committee claimed that .they had a slight superiority in 
numbers, but admitted that they were inferior in guns and other 
mechanical equipment. All our experience of oifenaves on the 
Western Front justified us in believing that under these conditions 
the Germans would not possess the necessary superiority to break 
through the Allied lines and defeat our armies — always provided 
these armies were reasonably well handled. No mathematical 
superiority can save unintelligent leadership from disaster. After 
reckoning all these factors, the Man-power Committee of the Cabinet 
concluded that they : — 

" do not appear to modify the general conclusion to be drawn from 
the man-piower figures, that the Allies ought to be able to hold their 
own on me Western Front until the period when the increase of 
American stmngth b^ns to alter the balance of advantage in their 
favour." 

Despite an unusual display of sti’ategical and tactical meptitude 
in the Allied conduct of the spring operations, this forecast was 
justified by the event. 

From this branch of the survey, the Committee proceeded to an 
examination of :the remaining man-power of .Britain, the usw to wh^ ■ ; 
it was , being piut, the nature of the demands 'for it, and the ■' 
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that could be taken from otlier services for our armed forces — ^naval 
as wcH as military. They considered the requests for further recruits 
made by all the Services, the calculations upon which those requests 
were based; the numbers and occupations of men of military age still 
in civilian life, and the degree of ui-gency of demand for their work; 
and recommended a number of further measures, administrative and 
legislative, to secure the best distribution of our man-power and the 
maximum contribution to the Army. 

The demands laid before the Committee by the Services for 
additional able-bodied reauits to be withdrawn from civilian work 
and handed over to them, amounted to 90,000 new men for the Navy 
and R.N.A.S. and 600,000 for the Army. These demands were 
additional to those for lower-category men for non-combatant work 
with the Army and Air Force, and for the recruitment of all youths 
fit for service as they reached the age of 1 8. 

The representatives of the Navy could give the Committee no 
figures analysing the basis of their demand for go, 000 new men; so 
that the Committee could not scrutinise this estimate. However, in 
their recommendations, the Committee made an allowance of 50,000 
for the Navy out of the number of “ A ” men they thought it possible 
to withdraw from civilian work. 

The demand of the Army for an additional 600,000 recruits from the 
civilian population was based upon a long and elaborate series of 
calculations. Several of the items of this series were by no means 
convincing. 

The Army authorities placed their gross demand for an additional 
supply of men during 1918 at 1,504,000, This figure represented: — 

165,300 men wanted for expanding the flying corps and artillery, 
and creating netv units in such growing services as machine-gun 
corps, tanks, etc. 

95.000 to make up the Army in France to establishment. 

671,700 to replace wastage in the Army in France up to 30th 

September, 1918. 

igsjooo to replace wastage in other theatres to 31st October. 

160.000 to be in training to meet wastages in all theatres between 
October and the end of January, igig. 

50.000 to replace skilled shipwights which the Army was being 
asked to release to aid the ship-building programme. 

To meet this gross demand for 1,304,000 men, the Array authorities 
reckoned they would be able to draft 449,000 “ A ” men from the 
forces at home, up to 31st October, 1918, while of the sick and 
wounded becoming fit for general service they reckoned there would 
be 540,000. Together these totalled 689,000, leaving 615,000 deficit 
on their estimated requirements. 
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Now in the argument presented by these figures there were obvious 
gaps, to some o£ which the Committee drew attention. 

To begin with, the 165,000 men to expand the mechanical strength 
of the army could not be treated as a deficit to be made up. Quite the 
reverse. It would obviously not entail any reduction in the total 
number of our combatant forces, if the men required for expanding 
the artillery and flying corps and creating fresh units for tanks and 
machine-gun corps, were drawn from the ranks of existing recruits. 
Tiue, such a process would deplete the infantry establishment, but all 
these new formations gave redoubled support and strength to the 
infantry. As our supplies of cannon grew more lavish, we could 
economise more on “ cannon-fodder.” 

Since there was not the man-power available to expand these new 
units to the extent desired and at the same time keep all our infantry 
divisions reinforced up to the full traditional establishment, it became 
a question of either cutting down the number of divisional formations, 
or of reducing the establishment of ordinary infantry in each division. 
The second course was that recommended and already adopted by all 
the other leading belligerent armies. It had been uiged upon us by 
the French for some time. In order to secure the fullest advantage 
from the new weapons now available — ^machine-guns, trench mortars, 
etc. — and the greatly increased artillery strength, it was clearly 
necessary to attach full complements of these to as many infantry 
formations as possible. To achieve this end, a reduction of the 
number of battalions in a division from twelve to nine had already 
been carried out by both the French and the German Armies, and the 
numbers constituting each battalion had also been reduced. This 
reduction did not mean that the resources of these two belligerent 
countries had become exhausted. Indeed, Germany had a larger 
number of men in the various battlefields in 19 1 8 than she had in 19 14. 
But the enormous increase in the mechanical power at the disposal of 
her armies had rendered it necessary that she should allocate a con- 
siderable proportion of her men to die new units thus created. The 
net result was that with diminished numbers of infantry her divisions 
were three times as powerful as they were at the commencement of 
the War. 

Sir Douglas Haig, however, was opposed to such a reconstruction. 
He held that if through shortage of man-power it were impossible to 
keep the divisions up to the existing infantry establishment, it would 
be preferable to break up some of them, rather than to reduce them 
to nine battalions each. Foch, on the other hand, was always specially 
insistent on the importance of keeping up the number or divisional 
formations, even although it were found impossible to maintain the 
standard number of troops in each division. The German Staff took 
the same line, until their divisions were so reduced that they consisted 
of only a,ooo or 3,000 men. It could hardly be sugges<;ed that the 
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military authorities of France and Germany were inferior to the 
British in expert knowledge and sound judgment on problems of 
military organisation. Yet alike our Army Council and our Com- 
mander-in-Ghief protested bitterly against such a leoi’ganisation and 
as usual blamed the politicians. They were accustomed to 12- 
battalion divisions, and they could not understand that methods of 
ivaifare had been revolutionised since the days of the Expeditionary 
Force of 1914 when we depended on the firing efficiency of our rifle- 
men and their skill in bayonet practice, and when our artillery was 
almost entirely light; when we had few aeroplanes, still fewer heavy 
guns, not many machine-guns and no tanks. 

The Cabinet Committee on Man-power strongly urged that we 
should follow the example of the French and Germans by reducing 
the number of infantry men in a division. The Army objections to 
it iverc obviously ill-founded. Indeed, the “ Official History,” while 
it feels in duty bound to support the Army Council and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in their protests, cannot pretend to accept their 
reasons, and fumbles for a different ground. The Official Historian 
svrites : — 

” It was not so much the natuie of the change — which would 
indeed increase the proportion of guns per thousand infantry, 
which was eminently desirable — ^but the time selected for it which 
was open to objection.” 

It would be interesting to know what better time than Januaiy and 
February — a quiet Lime at the front — could have been chosen for an 
“eminently desirable" change. The diary of the War shows that 
there was a complete cessation of all serious military operations on 
the Western Front from the end of December, 1917, to the middle 
of March, ig i8. It was the longest quiet spell we had known for two 
years. 

The reduction of the divisional establishments advised by the Com- 
mittee was finally ordered by the War Office on loth January, 1918. 
It was anticipated tliat the change over would be complete by 15th 
February. Actually, it was carried through more slowly. Only three 
of the four armies in France completed their divisional reorganisation 
before the end of February, the Fourth Army finishing it on 4th 
March. The infantry holding Passchendaele must not be reduced 
until the last possible moment whatever happened elseAvherel The 
whole affair, including the wrath of the Army Council and the 
Commander-iu-Chief at the proposal, the dilatoriness with which it 
was finally carried through, and the lingering resentment at it dis- 
played by the Official History, furnishes a melancholy illustration of 
that rigidity and reluctance to adopt new methods to fit new com 
dltions, which so constantly handicapped our efforts in the War and 
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cost US needlessly heavy casualties. It was left for civilians to force 
on the Array the use and development of tanks, machine-guns and 
machine-gun corps, heavy guns, high explosives, improved transport 
and all other means of economising man-power and heightening its 
efficiency. It is perhaps worth noting in this connection that on 15th 
January, 1918, the War Cabinet decided to send a telegram to the 
Militaiy Representatives on the Supreme War Council at Versailles, 
saying that : — 

“ In order to secure the advantage of the experience of other 
Allied Armies, the Military Representatives at Versailles are 
requested to report as soon as possible on the economising of man- 
power, casualties and tonnage, which might be effected by the fullest 
and most scientific employment of machine-guns, automatic rifles, 
tanks, and other mechanical devices." 

The second matter queried by the Cabinet Committee was the 
estimated rate of wastage. It was at a higher i-ate than that experienced 
in 1917, when we had been continually on the offensive in the most 
sanguinary fighting. Further, French experience showed that the 
net wastage (total casualties le.ss the number of wounded and sick that 
returned to the forces) represented only 35 per cent, of the combatant 
strength; \vhereas the War Office was calculating a 55 per cent. rate. 
The British Army had of course been fighting hard on the offensive 
all through 1917; but as it was to stand on the defensive for the early 

{ )art of 1918, the Committee considered that the military estimate was 
ikely to prove unduly large. 

In their reply to the Committee, the Army Council were indignant 
at the su^estion that the defence cost less than the attack: They 
wrote : — 

" There is nothing in the experience of this war or in any other 
to support the argument that a defensive policy necessarily entails 
fewer losses than an offensive policy, once fighting begins, and 
therefore in the opinion of the Military Members the adoption of 
a defensive policy does not justify making provision for a lower 
rate of wastage than that estimated by the War Office. . . ." 

The actual experience of the War as a whole, as since ascertained, 
disproves this contention of the Army Council. The casualty figures 
in the War, secured as the result of very careful inquiry by the 
Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence, in 192a, 
show conclusively that in the course of our offensives — and except for 
the spring of 1918, our forces in France were almost continually acting 
on the offensive-.-our total casualties were as three , to two of tfie 
Germans opposite our front. On the Somme, in Finders and else- 
where, we h^ituaUy suffered at least, 50 ,per cent. mqre. casualties tl;i^,, 
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we inflicted. On the other liand. in the big German oflensives ol 
March and April, the propoition was reversed. Between aist March 
and 30th April, 1918, the total losses in killed and wounded along the ’ 
Bi’itish Front were: British, 209.466; German 308,825. It is true 
that on account of the big sweep forward achieved by the Germans, 
our losses during this period in prisoners and missing were heavier 
than theirs. But when these further losses on both sides were added, 
the balance is still against the Germans, the total figures being 
respectively: British, 302.869; Gennan. 348,769. The Germans were 
often accused by our military authorities of understating their 
casualties, especially in the latter part of the War. If there is substance 
in this charge then the German casualties during their offensive must 
have been still more heavy than oui^. 

The killed are of course the final casualties, for a considerable pro- 
portion of wounded recover and return to actit'c service. In the 
British Army the proportion that recovered and returned to the forces 
was five out of nine, while of the remainder, the larger part recovered 
sufficiently to return to civil life and take up work which released other 
men for the Army. In the number of killed during the German 
offensives of March and Apiil, the respective lo.sses were: British, 
28,128; German, 56,639. Thus in killed alone, the Germans lost more 
than twice as many as the British. 

When, later in the summer, we resumed the offensive, our casualties 
again became three to two of the Germans. 

In the estimates submitted by the Militar)' Authorities to the Man- 
power Committee, the figure of wastage in other theatres appeared 
to be particularly excessive. The actual total casualties in all theatres 
other than France during 1917 were 48,000. The Army Council put 
the figure for 1918 at 192,000. Even after making a generous allow- 
ance for contingencies, the Ministry of National Service thought that 
120,000 would be ample under this head. Whether the number 
wanted would prove to be 120,000 or 192,000, it was clear that com- 
paratively few of them would be required in these other tlieatres till 
well on in the year, so that if an emergency arose in France in the 
spring, the drafts for our Eastern Armies would still be available for 
the French Front. 

While the War Office estimates of the number of additional recruits 
they would need in 1918 were thus magnified by every artifice, their 
reckoning of the numbers they could dispose of to supply their needs, 
apart from further recruits from the adult civil population, were cut 
down to the lowest point. Even the Official History seems to be some- 
what surprised at their assumption that they would only be able to 
furpish 449,000 men to the Overseas fdrees out of the troops they had 
'pliable in Britain. According to the War Office returns, there were 
imvist January, 1918, in the United Kingdom 74,403 officers and 
; 1 .486,459 b^er ranks of the British Army, of whom 38,225 officers were 
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fit fox' gencTal service, while of the " other ranks,'' (107,405 were then 
" available,” 78,886 belonged to permanent cadres, and the remainder, 
some 800,170, xvere i-ecruits in training, men engaged in administra- 
tive services, and ” indispensables.” A large proportion of these 

800.000 recruits under ti’aining n'ould before long become fit to send 
ovei'seas if xvanted. Upwards of 100,000 of them were lads under 
19 years old, A pledge liad been given in Pai-liaraent regarding these 
that only in the event of a grave national emergency should they be 
sent out of the country before they had completed their nineteenth 
year. After the Mai'cli offensive 19 was reduced to 18J. Here we 
followed the example of Germany and France. Altogether it seemed 
reasonable to assume that if a crisis ai'ose, a far larger number than 

449.000 in all could be supplied fi'om the Home Army to the Expedi- 
tionary forces, especially since the military hog}' of a German inx’asion 
of Bi'itain had noxv been definitely laid. 

In addition to these large forces of British ti'oops I'etained on British 
soil there xvere also in Britain, belonging to the Overseas contingents, 
8,324 officers, of whom 4,493 were fit for general service, and 187,491 
otlier ranks (excluding permanent cadres), of xvhom 41,065 tvere 
recorded as “ available.” 

It has been suggested that I was responsible for keeping these gi'eat 
masses of men at home because of my ” obsession ” as to the danger 
of a German invasion. I have never entertained such a fear. In fact 
I always regarded it as a bogy invented by those who wanted to re- 
establish permanent conscription. I agreed ivith the decision of the 
Asquith Government that the (jemians could not possibly accomplish 
more than a rush and a raid without artillery support. 

Thus apart from any further contribution which might still be 
squeezed from the numbers of " A ” men still in civilian occupations, 
it is evident that the Army authorities had under their hand, already 
in khaki, a quite considerable body of troops on which to draw for 
reinforcing their Overseas Armies, and all they had to do was to make 
the best use of them. On the whole, therefore, the Committee were 
justified in coming to the conclusion that, with the enormous resen/es 
of men trained or in training at home and with arrangements the 
.Ministry of National Service had made and was still making to ina*ease 
these numbers, our forces ought to be able to hold out in igi8 until the 
.A.meriqans turned equality into decisive superiority, provided niean- 
xvhile certain measures were taken to econoinise losses and, make the 
fullest and most skilful use of the men available. % Among the meas,ij:i.res 
proposed by the Man-power Committee were that every effort should 
be made to avoid the appalling waste of man-power hitherto ^stained, 
by the adoption of suitable strategy and tactics, and, by the impmye- 
raent of the defences; that the divisions should be cut down froin.four 
battalions per brigade to three;, that the bulk of. the cavalry should :be; 
broken lip and used to reinforce the tank corps and ,flyihg ciorps: ; 
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that the Home Army should be drawn on much more heavily to rein- 
force the Overseas Armies, and also to provide the “ B ” category men 
required for auxiliary work. The French and Germans put this class 
in the trenches to hold the quieter parts of the line. The Germans had 
1 4 divisions of Landsturm troops in the line. Both Haig and the War 
Office declined to follow this course. They would have nothing but 
“ A ” men for the war zones. In the course of the summer of 1918 on 
the advice of Foch this objection was dropped by our Generals with 
excellent results. The “ B ” men did well. 

There was comfort in knowing that the needs of the Army, if 
serious, w'ere not so desperate as some of the figures submitted w'ere 
intended to convey, and that a good deal could be done to improve the 
prospects by a verification of War Office statistics, and the rest 
achieved by a more efficient utilisation of the existing supply of man- 
power in the Army itself. When the Committee turned to examine 
the residue of man-power still left in civilian work in this country, 
they found that it was -very nearly exhausted, and certainly could not 
be expected to furnish that 600,000 “ A ” recruits, additional to lads 
reaching 18, and lotver-category men, for ■which the Army was 
isking. 

There were still million men of military age in civilian occupa- 
tions in Great Britain; but of these only 950,000 were fit for general 
service. Of these 950,000, some 355,000 were in munition works and 
shipyards, 330,000 were in coal-mining or agriculture, 187,000 were 
in raihvays, transport and public utility occupations, and the balance 
of 78,000 men ivere a carefully combed remnant in a variety of 
positions xvhere hitherto they had been considered indispensable by 
the tribunals. From the practical point of view it would have been 
impossible to remove all these men from their jobs. On the one 
hand, much of the work was of a heavy nature, for ivhich men 
physically fit were essential. Fit men were needed for the mercantile 
marine, for shipbuilding and ship-repairing yards, for coal-mining, 
forges, rolling mills, heavy armament manufacture, for heiving timber, 
agriculture, railways and other industries and utilities. Further, 
numbers of men fit for general service had been retained perforce in 
their positions because they were highly skilled and iiTeplaceable — 
skilled engineers, key men in industry, commerce, finance, public 
administration — and were more valuable to the nation where they 
were than in shouldering a rifle. Not a few had been brought back 
from the Army to the factories by the Government for that reason. 
Indeed, at this very time yve were scouring the Army for another sto,ooo 
skilled shiptvrights, urgently required for our ship-building pro- 
gramme, to make good the losses inflicted by the German submarines. 
Our shipping, always ■vital to the nation for its very existence, was 
about to, play in ig 18 an even more spectacular part in the promotion 
, of the' Allied victoiy by bringing over American troops to France. By 
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making that feat of transport possible, the men retained in the ship- 
yards or brought back to them from the Army contributed a rein- 
forcement of many times their number to the forces in France. 

Thus although dilution, the substitution of women workers and of 
men medically rejected by the Army examiners for those who could 
be reoruited for general service, was being steadily pressed forward, 
there were numbers of tasks and of men to which it could not be 
successfully applied. The Army authorities became ruffled and red 
with impatience at the sight of any fit man not in khaki. But the 
Army authorities had not to shoulder the responsibility for governing 
tire country and maintaining all its manifold essential activities — a 
fact which neither they nor some of their historians and apologists 
seem to have realised. 

Further, in considering this question of dilution of skilled occupa- 
tions, and the removal of “ A ” men, whose well-paid jobs would be 
taken by others less fit for military service, it has to be borne in mind, 
as I pointed out in a previous chapter* that Britain had not the same 
background of social training as Continental nations for the accept- 
ance of universal compulsory military service. On the Continent, 
lads grew up from early childhood with the knowledge that in due 
time they must unquestioningly take their place in the Army and 
serve their time there, and that if a national emergency arose, they 
would be recalled to the Army as a matter of course, whatever work 
they might be doing. But in Britain the Army had always been a 
voluntary service. The notion tliat men should be forced to throw 
up well-paid work to engage in this riskiest, worst paid and most 
tethered of all professions, however unwillingly, was quite a new 
principle, with no backing of social tradition, while the labour 
dilution which was its corollary was equally a menace to the slowly 
built fabric of trade unionist regulations de-signed to protect the 
worker against inroads on his craft. The Unions had accepted such 
measures, I will not say grudgingly, but with misgivings and only 
because they were forced by the extremity of the war emergency. 
Patriotism is the last stand of every creed and these Union leaders con- 
ceded to the needs of the country what they would not surrender to 
any other appeal. We had to apply these concessions carefully, with 
tact not tyranny. Entire nations are not yet — ^not even in war — on 
the parade ground where Ministem can bellow at them orders which 
must be implicitly and promptly obeyed on peril of the guard-room. 
There are countries moving in that direction. But in the days of 
Imperial autocracy even the docile Russian rebelled in the end against 
sudi a disciplinary exaction. 

Thus in reckoning the maximum limit of further levies which 
might be made upon the " A ” men still in civilian callings we had to 
take care not only to avoid crippling essential services, but also to 
• Chap. XXni: The Comtaf of Conscriptioja, 
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preserve peace on the home front. The residue of fit men in the ranks 
of labour consisted in large part either of those who had not felt called 
upon to volunteer tor the Army, or had been deterred from doing so 
by pressure from the management of the concerns vs'hich could not 
have been kept going without their help. To these must be added 
those who had actually volunteered, and even in some cases had gone 
out to France, but had been sent back to mine or factoiy or dockyard 
because their services there were judged indispensable. These latter 
men did not tvant to be played about with. They were mainly 
volunteers. Had they been left in the Army, they would have done 
their duty there. Being released from it without their own effort, and 
told they could best serve their country at home, they would have felt 
naturally aggiieved if they had again been dragged out and thrust into 
khaki, labelled as conscripts and flung into unhealthy salients to spend 
their winter. The squeezing process in Germany of the last few 
months of the Wat was driving tens of thousands into desertion and 
ere many months passed it drove hundreds of thousands into rebellion 
which overthrew the throne. Some of the more powerful Trade 
Unions tvere showing signs of becoming resistant to the piessure for 
combing out more of their men for the front. 

Thus in weighing up the question of what further fit men we could 
withdraw from civilian services for the Army and Navy we had on 
the one hand to examine what number could be taken without causing 
a material disorganisation or breakdown of essential industries, and 
on the other, how far we could revive press-gang tactics by pouncing on 
eligible individuals here and there without provoking a psychological 
reaction that would a'eate more disastrous trouble than the number 
of men obtained would be wortli. Government is in part a science 
but it is more of an art. To be a success there must be not only regula- 
tion but understanding. 

The Cabinet Committee on Man-power came to the conclusion that 
as regards the relative urgency of demand between the different 
essential services, first place must be given to the Navy. As 1 have 
already noted, its maintenance vvas clearly of supreme importance 
to the nation and to the Allies. If it failed, overwhelming disaster 
to the Allied cause was inevitable. With it was bracketed the Air 
Force. The dev'elopment of avdalion during the War had given this 
branch of the Service an importance beyond the conjecture of any 
military teacher before the War. Supremacy in the air had become 
one of the essentials of victory. This arm had also an importance of 
its own for the defence of our cities against hostile attack. Shipping, 
which included shipbuilding and repairing as well as manning, came 
next. For feeding and supplying the nation, for carrying troops, 
munitions and rations to the different theatres of war, for assisting 
our Allies, for bringing over American troops, it was vital to make 
good the shipping shortage which the .submarine war had created. Of 
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hardly less importance was to be reckoned the manufacture of the 
mechanism and munitions of war. This included coal production 
for ourselves and the Allies. After these in order of merit were placed 
food production and timber felling. 

While in this list the requirements of the fighting personnel of the 
Navy and Air Force were given absolute priority over all other ser- 
vices, the supply of man-power to the other essential services was made 
subject to the charge that the Minister of National Service should 
economise it with the utmost care, in order to make all the provision 
possible for release of men for the Army. After careful examination 
of the labour schedules, the Committee on Man-power came to the 
conclusion that by carrying out some sort of general post with the 
available labour force in Britain, tending to bring about further 
dilution of the supply with women and with men of low medical 
categories, it would be possible to secure in 1918 for the forces from 
the ranks of men of military age then in civilian life, a further 150,000 
men of category “ A ” and 100,000 men of lower categories. 

Of these, they proposed to allot 50,000 category “ A ” men to the 
Navy, leaving 100,000 category “A” men and 1 00,000 men of lower 
categories for the Army, While these second hundred thousand were 
not up to the medical standard of fitness for general service, there "were 
a number of tasks to be done in the Army which they could perform, 
thus releasing from those sources fit men to be taken into the line 
and increase our combatant strength. 

Thus, while the Army was asking for 600,000 recruits of "A” 
category from the civilian population during 1918, the conclusion of 
the Committee was that it could only see the possibility by the most 
drastic combing of seairing 100,000 “A” men and another 100,000 
men of lower categories in addition to 1x0,000 youths reacMng 
military age during the year. Reviewing their problem in retrospect, 
it seems quite clear that they could not at that stage in the War nave 

F romised more. The 600,000 demanded by the Army was, for reasons 
have given, in any case a figfure which could not be justified on the 
most superficial examination. When the German attack in March, 
1918, broke our front, and it became a life and death issue to send 
abroad every man capable of bearing arms, we slashed desperately at 
sonie of our vital war industries, and made enaoachments upon the 
scanty man-power left at home, which nothing but the need for 
restoring confidence in a momentary panic created by a great defeat 
could have justified. We got few more recruits for the War, though 
the effort did help to calm excited nerves. Cuts were then carried out 
that would have been psychologically impossible previously — cuts to 
which organised labour would have refused to submit but for the 
spectacular urgency of the situation. The last available men were 
thrust into the Army. But even when these desperate expedients 
were resorted to, it was not found possible to secure any restllf 
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considerable additional numbers. As I have stated, the Man-power 
Committee had proposed a total recruitment of “ A ” category men 
in igi8 for Navy and Army (other than boys to be conscripted on 
reaching the age of i8) of 150,000. The actual number of adult “ A ’’ 
men recruited in 1918 W'as 384.649 — an increase of less than 135,000 
over the original estimate, after using the maximum pressure and 
taking the maximum risks. 

A gi'eat deal of nonsense had been talked, and many foolish charges 
brought against the Government of failing to provide a larger number 
of recruits in the early part of 1918. A somewhat flagi'ant example 
of this is a comment contained in the Official History* in a footnote 
giving the numbers of troops sent out to France in January- August, 
igi8. The writer points out that a total of 548,32*7 “ A ” men were 
sent to France during those eight months, and draws the following 
curious conclusion : — 

“ It is obvious that the British Armies in France could have been 
brought up to full establishment before 2 ist March without unduly 
weakening forces elsewhere liad tire Governmctit so willed." 

This is an amazing statement to be made by a writer with access 
to the Official Statistics of the Military Effort of the British Empire. 
In the first place, he must be aware that those 548,327 “ A ’’ men were 
not obtainable by recruitment, however much the Government might 
will it. The great bulk of them had to be, and were, provided by the 
Army authorities from the troops already in khaki by the beginning 
of igi8; troops that were under their hand in this country, ready 
trained or in course of training, or recovering from wounds or sickness. 
So it would seem that if the Army historian is entitled to make any 
criticism in this connection, he should direct it against the Army 
authorities. 

But in the second place, it is a grotesque gaffe on the part of a 
military writer to suggest that because men were actually sent out in 
August, they could equally well have been sent out in March. Of 
the total troops in this country in March, 1918, including Regular 
.\rmy. Territorial Force and Overseas contingents from the 
Dominions, upwards of 700,000 were "A” category officers and men; 
but of these, only ^37,545 officers and men were shown by the War 
Office returns to be trained and available for dispatch overseas, 
including all the youths of under ig who had finished their necessary 
training. The remainder of the “A" men here at that time were 
recruits not yet trained, and sick and wounded not yet fully recovered 
or not "hardened” after recovery in prepatation for sending out 
again. Each month saw a further batch ready for dispatch overseas. 
But the Official Statistics place it beyond dispute that the men drafted 
' * " Military Opt|mtl61i’s, Frattce and Belgium, tgxS,” Vol. I,'p. 52 . ' 
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overseas between April and August tvere not available for that pur- 
pose in March. The writer of the Official History must have been 
aware of these facts or he must have been too busy writing about 
events to examine the facts — in which case xvritera are apt to fall back 
on gossip. He must ha^'e known that there was no spectacular expan- 
sion of belated recruiting by the Government to bear witness to an 
earlier neglect; and that the fact of drafts being sent out in August 
could not be taken as evidence that they were available in March. 

The accusation, often made, that at this period the British Govern- 
ment was starving the Army of men tvill not bear a moment’s examina- 
tion if the official figures published by the War Office are studied. Let 
us consider tho.se figures in regard to; — 

(a) The total strength of the British Army recruited from the 
United Kingdom. 

(b) The total strength of the Expeditionary Forces in all war 
theatres. 

(c) The grand total of British foixes of all kinds tlnoughoiit the 
Empire. 

(а) In March, 1918, the total strength of the British Army, Regular 
and Ten'itorial, raised in this country — excluding all Dominion, 
Colonial, Indian and native troops — ^was 3,889,990.* This was the 
colossal giant which the War Cabinet are accused of having reduced 
to a skeleton array. It was the highest total strength which the British 
Army ever reached. At no time in the whole course of the War were 
there so many men from this country in the ranks of the Army at home 
and overseas as at the date of the German offensive m March, igi 8 . 
It was the supreme moment of the War, tlie supreme moment of 
British history, so far as the massing of our sons into the Army was 
concei'ned. Despite all the terrible slaughter of tlie Somme, and the 
awful inassaci'es of Passchendaele, our military authorities had under 
their command in March, 1918, more men than ever before, drawn 
entirely from the population of this little island. 

(б) Similarl^r, the total British strength in all the theatres of war — 
our total Expeditionaiy forces, including Dominion and other Overseas 
contingents, but excluding coloured labour units, reached in March, 
igx 8 , its high-water mark, with a total of ^,834, figo.f This, too, was 
the record figure for the military effort of the British Empire at any 
moment during the War. It included some 553,000 Indian and 
African troops. 

The Expeditionary forces on the Western Front had been sorely 
depleted by the casualties of the Flanders campaign, which had 
calamitously exceeded the forecast of probable losses for which we had 

• "Statistics of the Military Effort. of th? British Empire; 1914-120," p. a.jt., . 
t ibid., Table facing p. 64. ' ■ ' 
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provided. On the eve of that campaign, on ist August, 1917, the total 
strength of the B.E.F., France was 2,044,6^7* (exclusive of coloured 
labour units) — the highest figure it reached. You cannot quickly 
train men and draft them across to replace casualties totalling nearly 
400,000. But by 1st March, 1918, the total strength of the B.E.F., 
France, together tvith the troops sent along from France to the Italian 
Front (which the Italians offered to make up by an equal number of 
their troops) amounted to 2,019,773* — ^within 25,000 of the pre- 
Passchendaele total. 

(c) The grand total of all the forces of the Empire, at home, in the 
various tvar theatres, in India and garrisoning ports, reached its maxi- 
mum in March, ipi8, with 3,539,573-j' This included 4,982,254 
troops, British, Dominions, India, etc., and 577,319 coloured labour. 
Each of these totals was the highest ever attained in the whole course 
of the War. It was an immense effort for a commonwealth where 
universal military service was an unknown tradition in the lives of 
the people and where this supreme sacrifice of liberty for millions and 
of home and life for multitudes was incurred in a war waged for the 
independence of another nation. There was no invader on our soil 
devastating our towns and villages as in France. We had not, as 
Italy had, territory and a population which belonged to our I'ace and 
spoke our language, to be redeemed from a foreign yoke. We fought 
to vindicate international right which had been outraged by a wrong 
inflicted on a small country which we were covenanted to pi'otect. 

In face of these facts and figures, all of them given in the Official 
Statistics issued by the War Office, the charge that in the spring of 
1918 the Army was being starved of tnen can be seen to be not only 
false but silly, 

* " Statistics of the Miiitary Efiort of the British Empire, 1014-20," Tabie facing 
P 64- 

t ibid., p. 34. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MAN POWER 

NEGOTIATIONS WITH LABOUR AND IRELAND 

Ir was by no means an easy matter to carry out the proposal of the 
Man-power Committee for recruiting a further 150,000 ‘‘A” men 
and 100,000 men of lower categories from the remaining industrial 
population. The men of military age were an often-sifted residue, all 
of them holding pledges of absolute or conditional exemption from 
military service; and to call up a large, fresh batch of them meant 
anxious diplomacy and frank consultation with the leaders of the 
Trade Unions. Sir Auckland Geddes, the Minister of National 
Service, had a general conference with the leaders of Labour, which 
he had to adjourn early in January, in order to see how far he could 
reach agi-eement with each trade union group about the measures it 
would be nccessaxy to take in their particular industry to carry 
through this recruiting programme. The General Conference xvas 
resumed on 18th January, igi8, when about 550 delegates attended 
at the Central Hall, Westminster, from all parts of the country. 

The chair at this gathering was taken by Mr. George Barnes, the 
representative of Labour in the Cabinet, and two other Labour 
holders of Ministerial office, Mr. G. H. Roberts and Mr. Clynes, 
were also present. At the previous meeting of this Conference on 5tlr 
January I had attended and delivered the speech outlining the peace 
aims of the Allies which is reproduced in Chapter LXX, Appendix 
II. I also addressed this second meeting of delegates about the 
situation, and gave the reasons which made it necessary to take further 
steps to extract men for the Army and Navy from amongst those in 
their ranks who had been hitherto exempted. 

I began by urging the fullest frankness between the Government 
and the representatives of Labour, and promised to answer, at the 
end of my speech, any questions on general policy. I then pro- 
ceeded: — 

“ With regard to the proposals of the Government, let me say 
this at the outset as to the method. There are no other alternatives 
for raising men except either raising the military age, as they have 
done in Austria, where it is 55, or sending wounded men faa^ and 
back again into the battle line. . As to the urgency of the need, 
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no man standing like ray colleagues and myself on the watch-toiver 
can deny it. Unless the need had been urgent, u'e should not have 
brought fonvard this demand now. . . . The Govei nment view is 
this: It w'ould be folly to withdraw men from industiies one hour 
sooner than the need arose. On tlic other hand, it would be treason 
to the State, treason to our country, treason to democracy, treason 
to the cause of freedom, if tvhen the need did arise we did not make 
the demand.” 

1 pointed out that unless we succeeded in resisting the military 
power of Prussia we could never hope to obtain from the Kaiser and 
Ludendorit even the most moderate terms that the most pacific of us 
could dream of accepting. It was not a question of fighting on to 
gain some big imperialist aim. I had already indicated our peace 
terms in my speech to them a fortnight before, and President Wilson 
had almost at the same time put forward substantially the same 
demand. They had been received in all the Allied countries svith 
acclaim, except perhaps by extremists who thought they should have 
been stiller. 

“ What has been their reception in Germany? I beg you to 
consider this, especially those who think that we arc responsible 
for perpetuating this norror. I would not have this war for a 
second on my soul if I could stop it honourably. . . . There has 
been no response from any man in any position in Germany that 
indicates a desire on the part of the ruling potvers in that land to 
approach the problem in a spirit of equity. 

We demanded the restoration of Belgium. Is there one man 
here who w'ould make peace w'ithout the complete restoration of 
Belgium and reparation for its wrongs? [Cries oi ‘ Nol '] Is there 
one man? [‘ INoI’l I would like to see him stand up. Is there 
one man who would do it? What is the answer from Germany? 
There has been but one answer, and it came from von Tirpitz’s 
soul — ' Isieverl ' ” 

The same answelr, I pointed out, was given to the sugge.stion of the 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine, and to the demand that Mesopotamia 
and Palestine should not be handed back to Turkish tyranny. To 
the peace aims formulated by the British Trade Unions themselves, 
there had not been a single favourable response from anyone in 
Germany with authority to speak. In fact, there had been no civilian 
statement from Germany at all. Von Kuhlmann had been kept 
silent by the War Lords, whose only answer to civilisation would be 
given from the cannon’s mouth. 

“ Do not let us harbour any delusions. . . . You might as well 
stop fighting unless you are going to do it well. If you are not 
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going to do it with all your might, it is real murder of gallant 
Fellows who have stood there for three years [Hear, hear]. ... If 
there are men who say that they will not go into the trenches, then 
the men who are in the trenches have a right to say, ‘ Neither tvill 
we remain here! ’ Supposing they did it, would that bring the 
War to an end? Yes, it would. But what sort of an end?” 

The Russian soldiers, I reminded them, had done that; and the 
Germans had proceeded to take Riga and the Russian islands. If ^ve 
stopped now. we should leave Britain as well as France at the mercy 
of the most relentless military autocracy the world had ever seen. 
We could not turn Hindenburg out of Belgium with trade union 
resolutions, but we could with trade union guns and trade unionists 
behind them. Only by such means could we carry to triumph those 
great aims which had been put forward alike by the Trade Unionists, 
the Government and President Wilson as the objects for which we 
were committed to fight. 

" Let us harbour no delusions. We must take the world as it is, 
and the story of democracy is this: no democracy has ever long 
survived the failure of its adherents to be ready to die for it. . . . 
If one profession, one trade, one section, or one class in a com- 
munity claims to be immune from obligations irhich are imposed 
upon the rest, that is a fundamental travesty of the principles, of 
democracy. . . . We are fighting now against the privilege claimed 
by a military caste. Democracy must mean that the people of all 
classes . . . must merge their privileges and their rights in the 
common stock. . . . My own conviction is this, the people must 
either go on or go under.” 

At the end of my speech I invited questions, and a number were 
put, the majority of them bearir^ upon the issue of whether peace 
negotiations were possible at this stage, and whether any good end 
could be served by a meeting of British and German Socialist and 
Labour representatives at Stockholm or elsewhere. In reply to this 
question which recurred- in several guises, I pointed out tha^ 
ultimately a peace could only be negotiated by the accredited ^-epre- 
sentatives of a country’s Government. The great democracies, 
America and France, as well as Italy and Britain, all took that view. 

“. . . It is a fundamental misconception of democracy that any 
section, however powerful, really represents the whole of the 
people. Whoever goes there to speak and to negotiate milst repre- 
sent the whole of the country, not merely a part of it;” 

1 said that I had examined this question very carefully, with an 
original prejudice in favour , of encouraging . such, sectional com 
ferences; but had been driven to conclude that: it would be a very 
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dangerous experiment. If you let the Socialist sections meet to 
confer on peace terms, you would have to let other sections do the 
same — the financiers of Britain and of Germany, the industrialists, 
merchants and so on. It xvould all end in confusion. The only 
effective way was for the people of each country to see that their 
Government represented their views, and then leave it to negotiate 
the peace. 

A delegate inquired whether I wmuld give an undertaking that the 
production of armaments here should be nationalised, and private 
profiteering in these engines of destruction brought to an end. My 
reply was: — 

" All I can say is that, speaking for myself, I am entirely in 
sympathy with that proposition. I do not think there ought to be 
any pecuniary incentive to encourage armaments in the world, and 
I am entirely in sympathy with the spirit of that question.” 

Another question raised the issue of our policy in regard to Alsace- 
Lorraine. To this I replied : — 

“ I stated the view of the Government, I think, quite clearly last 
time. My view is that the people of this country will stand by the 
people of France. It is a question for them to decide. You must 
remember this is not really a question of territory to them. It has 
been a question of vital principle. It has been like an open sore 
in their side for nearly 50 years. They have ne^ er been able to 
live in peace during the whole of that time, and their \'ieiv 
undoubtedly is that you cannot have peace in France until you 
have settled this question once and for ever; and if you cannot have 
peace in France, you won’t have peace in Europe. You must settle 
this question unless you axe going to have a series of wars in 
Europe.” 

Another point which clearly preoccupied the minds of the Labour 
delegates was the contribution wMch wealth ought to make to our 
war effort. Was I going to consadpt it? 

I answered that *' in no countrjr and in no war has wealth been as 
heavily taxed for war purposes as in this country. Even at this 
moment the taxation of wealth is higher here than in any other 
belligerent country, not even excluding Germany, and if my ques- 
, tioner will just look at all the budgets of the world, past and present, 
he will find we have gone farther on that road than any other 
country. I do not say that we have come to the end of the path yet.” 
la another reply to a question about taxation as opposed to borrow* 
ing, 1 pointed out that we had maintained a higher percentage of 
taxation; to fiorrowing than any other sovemmen t. 
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Finally, I assured my hearers that we were at pains to ensure that 
the war aims of America and the Allies should be consolidated as 
fully as possible, and that it was our purpose so to settle the peace of 
the world that it should be possible to do away with conscription, 
not only here, but in every other country. But unless the strength of 
militarism ivas really broken, that would be impossible. 

This frank discussion ended in a really good understanding 
between the Government and the representatives of Labour, and 
enabled us to secure their agreement for the further measures of 
recruitment tvhich were necessary to provide the additional numbers 
of men for the Na\7 and Anny proposed by the Man-power 
Committee. 

A Bill to enact the legislation requisite for enabling us to cancel 
exemptions and conduct a further comb-out of our man-potver had 
already been introduced by Sir Auckland Geddes, the Minister of 
National Service, on 14th January. After this understanding had 
been reached with the representatives of Labour we were able to 
press the measure rapidly through its further stages, and on 6th 
February, 1918, it received the Royal Assent. The principal objec- 
tion raised to it in Parliament came from the Ulster Members, who- 
wanted to include conscription for Ireland in its terms. Sir 
Auckland Geddes explained that: — 

" The reason why the Government excluded any reference to 
Ireland from this Bill was that in their considered opinion, after 
fully investigating the matter, they considered that to have in- 
cluded a proposal to apply compulsory military service to Ireland 
would not have helped on the War. ... It is not at this time 
possible to risk delay for weeks and months in getting the measures 
which wc propose into force if we are to obtain the men the Army 
requires.”* 

This was, however, a question which was to cause us a great deal 
of trouble during the remainder of the year. 

When the great German offensive of March, 1918, drove in our 
front, we at once made plans for still more drastic measures to raise 
recruits. At the War Cabinet of asth March, Sir Auckland Geddes 
was asked to prepare at the earliest moment a short Bill which would 
give us powers to raise the age limit for military service to 50 or 55, 
to conscript the clergy and ministers of religion, to send conscientious 
objectors abroad for labour services, and to extend conscription to 
Ireland. This last question gave rise to serious differences of 
opinion in the Cabinet, as it subsequently did in and out of Parlia- 
ment. The divisions did not altogether follow Party lines. Bonar 
Law was just as doubtful as I was about the wisdom of the project. 

* Official Report, 17th January, 1918, Vol. loi, Cttl, 579. 
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But other Unionist members of the War Cabinet were insistent upon 
it, and we learned that Labour would be restive at the further drastic 
extensions we proposed if the manhood of Ireland were left un- 
touched. Mr. Duke, the Chief Secretary, was strongly opposed to it 
as a method of recruiting the Army, and on 57th March he laid before 
us a Memorandum from General Mahon, the G.O.C., Iri,sh Com- 
mand, with additions inserted in italics by General Byrne, the head 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary. This ran : — 

“ Conscription can be enforced, but with Ihe greatest difficulty. 
It will be bitterly opposed by the united Nationalists and the 
clergy. The present time is the worst for it since I have been in 
Ireland, because the cry will be : ‘ England down, Ireland’s oppor- 
tvinity.’ Some of the difficulties would be organised strikes 
dislocating the life of the coirntry, railway, post office and telegraph 
communications cut. There are fewer troops in Ireland than there 
have been for some time. More have to be taken. We would have 
to have additional troops for the time, at least two brigades (? I 
think considerably more). These I do not anticipate would be 
required for more than three months. 

Ireland would have to be divided into several districts. It 
would be a question that will have to be considered if compulsion 
is put into force in the whole simultaneously, or district by district. 
But to render it feasible cither way, the country must be put under 
some kind of military control- Law would have to be dropped, 
because ordinarily, for the first fortnight at least, there would be 
bloodshed and a great deal of suffering to the civil population in 
every way, and hardships. 

The number of men we would get I cannot estimate. Ten 
months ago I estimated 160,000, with very liberal exemptions. It 
ought to be more now with increased age. I am of opinion that 
some of the men when got would make good and reliable soldiers 
(a considerable number might be likely to give trouble). The 
police would have to be concentrated into larger parties, thus 
curtailing their usefulness. Coast watching would be interfered 
with, also tillage. 

I would suggest that the first thing is to get all known leaders out 
of the way at once; extra troops should be on the spot simul- 
taneously, and everyone, irrespective of who he is, arrested on first 
sign of giving trouble. 

These measures would be drastic, but the situation is serious, 
or it would not be considered neicessary to have conscription .at 
this inopportune time.” 

This document showed how grave were the objections felt by 
those in touch with the Irish situation to the introduction of con- 
scription. We held a second Cabinet meeting that afternoon to 
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discuss it further, and on the following morning, 28th March, 1 
summoned Sir James Campbell, the Irish Lord Chief Justice, to the 
Cabinet, to give us his views. Sir Edward Carson, who had left the 
War Cabinet because of our decision to negotiate once more with the 
Irish Nationalist leaders for measures of Home Rule which would 
be acceptable to the Irish people as a whole, was also invited to be 
present to express his opinion. 

Sir James Campbell was clear that conscription could now be 
enforced in Ireland only at the cost of tremendous bloodshed, and 
the number of men worth getting whom it would yield ivould be verj’ 
small. This verdict was of special interest, because Campbell had 
been a strong advocate of conscription for Ireland. Somewhat to our 
surprise, Sir Edward Carson agreed with him. He said he was forced 
to the conclusion, with much regret, that the result of conscription 
in Ireland would be such that its introduction was not worth con- 
templating, in vieiv of the disturbances that would be caused. If, 
however, the British Government found themselves unable to get 
men from Great Britain without enforcing conscription in Ireland, 
the question became a very different one. 

It is almost impossible to depict the complexities in which this 
issue of Irish conscription was wrapped. At that time the Irish 
Convention was still sitting, and we were hoping that it would yield 
us some measure of agreement upon which we could proceed to frame 
and carry a Home Rule measure. For such a measure we could not 
hope for support from the Unionists unless they at least secured the 
quid pro quo of Irish conscription; yet we were warned that if we 
announced our intention of proposing such conscription, the Con- 
vention would break up at once. Some of our advisers thought the 
conscripts we got would be useless — Mr. Duke thought we might as 
well enlist Germans! The Army authorities, on the other hand, had 
few misgivings, and Haig thought thei'e would be no trouble with 
the conscripts once he had them in France. Against the view that 
conscription would set Ireland ablaze was set the alternative view 
that removal of the young men there into the Army would cut the 
claws of the Sinn Fein movement. Irish conscription, especially il 
unaccompanied by Home Rule, would have a very damaging effect 
on public opinion in America. But if nothing was proposed in 
regard to it, I could see clearly that we could not hope to carry our 
Bill for raising the age limit to 50 or 55, and still further cutting 
down exemptions. Organised labour had intimated that it would 
bitterly resent the pressing through of a measure which combed out 
scores of thousands more of the members of Unions which had already 
contributed millions to the fighting forces, whilst we ^empted ;the , 
Irish peasantry which hald done Wdl out of the Wax and had giveii 
us nothing but trouble in return. After all, we were’fighting for the 
redemption of a small Catholic country whose independence' hap , 
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been crushed; and the Irish who were demanding self-government 
ought in return to be ready to make their contribution to this effort. 

After carefully reviewing the.se conflicting t'iews and considera- 
tions, tve ultimately decided that wc ivould not immediately enact 
Irish conscription, but wc would insert in the Bill a provision 
authorising the Government to impose it by Order in Council. We 
would also, but independently, pre.ss forward with a Home Rule 
measure for Ireland. We felt tliat if such a measure could reach the 
Statute Book by the time we had completed our arrangements for 
imposing Irish conscription, the ivorst difficulties confionting this 
step would be removed. 

The neiv Military Service Bill was introduced on Qth April. It 
made all men under 51 liable to compulsory military service, with 
power to rai.se that limit by Order in Council to all men under 56. 
And it made further provisions for cancelling exemptions and limit- 
ing the poiver of tribunals to grant them. As regards Ireland, it 
provided that : — 

“ His Majesty may by Order in Council extend this Act to 
Ireland, and this Act if so extended shall, subject to such modifica- 
tions and adaptations as may be made by the Order for the purpose 
of making it applicable to Ireland, have effect accordingly,” 

The reaction.s to this measure were as confused in Parliament and 
the country as they had been in the Cabinet. The Southern Irish 
members, as had been expected, violently opposed the clause, though 
in the Committee stage Mr. Devlin promised he would join up him- 
self if we ivould bring the Irish Parliament into existence. Mr. 
Asquith also opposed it, though on account of the national emergency 
he .said he ivould not cany his oppo.sition into tlic lobby. The 
National Liberal Federation Executive pa.s.sed a resolution urging 
lhat a Horae Rule measure should be pas.sed through both Houses 
of Parliament at once and come into operation simultaneously with 
the application of the Military Seno’ce Act to Ireland. In the Com- 
mittee stage, Mr. Bonar Law promised that the Government would 
do their best to achieve this. In the House of Lords, both Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Londonderry opposed the application of con- 
scription to Ireland. The Bill, however, passed safely through both 
Houses and received the Royal Assent on 1 8th April. 

Before attempting to apply conscription to Ireland, we decided to 
make one more effort to secure recruits thence on a voluntary basis. 
Mr. Duke put forward a .scheme for inviting each district, on the 
model of the old Militia ballot, to furnish a quota of recruits for the 
Irish regiments. And we proceeded forthwith with the drafting, of 
a Horae Rule Bill, But while this was being prepared, we received 
ittforj^ation . pointing to a German conspiracy to raise a fresh, rebel- 
lipli iu Irelaiid, in 'which the Sinn Fein leaders were implicated. 
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Evidence of this acrunuilatctl to a jxiint which compelled us to take 
the action of having those leaders airested and interned. Therewith 
all hope of carrying an agreed measure of Home Rule passed for the 
time; and the projected introduction of conscription into Ireland 
was also suspended. We carried on with the scheme for regional 
recruiting campaigns, but without much succe.ss. From time to time 
we were pestered to go ahead with conscription; as near the end as 
sist October, 1918, Sir Henry Wilson spent the greater part of an 
evening vehemently urging it upon me. But I stood firmly by the 
airangement we had agreed on, that conscription and Home Rule 
must be introduced together. If we could not carry the second. I 
u'ould not impose the first. 

It is idle to speculate ivhat would have been the result had we 
seriously attempted to force conscription on Ireland in 1918, That 
we should have had bloodshed and violent resi.stance there can be 
no doubt, nor that American opinion would have been gravely 
exasperated. "Whether we should have secured any adequate com- 
pensation for these evils in the form of recruits is harder to say. 
Happily, we succeeded in ivdnning through without being foired to 
resort to so desperate an expedient. As I have already indicated, our 
final Military Service Act did not in fact achieve any vety striking 
increase in the numbers of recruits; apart from Ireland, no such 
increase svas possible, for in spite of its aitics the Government was 
already doing all that ivisely could be done to supply our military 
effort with man-pow'cr. And the supply proved equal to the 
necessities of the situation. When tiie “ Cease Fire ” sounded in 
November, there were still more than millions of the manhood 
of this island under arras; our Navy helff the mastery on water and 
our Mercantile Marine sailed the seven seas; our factories were turn- 
ing out munitions on a scale greater than ever before, and our 
granaries were filled with the bigge.st harvest which the soil of this 
country had yielded for many a year. In every one of the spheres 
where British man-poiver had been called upon to make its indis- 
pensable contributions to the victory of the Allied cause, it had 
proved equal to its task. 



CHAPTER LXXm 


CLEMENCEAU 

Clemenceau's predecessor, Painleve, was a man. of high intelligence 
and of considerable charm. He was a mixture of simplicity and 
astuteness tvhich was attractive but perplexing. He was something 
of the academician in politics, and war is the most cunning of all 
pursuits. But if he was childlike in his ways, he was penetrating 
and shrewd in his judgments. He had a real insight into the heart 
of the problem. What he lacked was the manoeuvring skill and the 
force necessary to convert his ideas into the action which sweeps 
aside obstacles, cuts through entanglements and bears down the 
intrigues of parliamentary and military cliques. He was too sensitive 
and too excitable for the position of a national leader in a bad crisis 
of a nation's destiny. He shrank from personal criticism with the 
dislike of the man .who could not retort in kind. He could not have 
borne the shivering height of isolation in the most exalted and there- 
fore the most exposed parliamenlax'y position, had it not been 
shared, however irregularly, by a politician of a totally different type. 
His friend, Franklin Bouillon, became virtually his partner in the 
Premiership. He had none of the sensitiveness and the timidities of 
Painlevd. He was confident, ebullient, flamboyant. They both had 
courage of a high order. But Painleve lacked assurance. Franklin 
Bouillon had enough and to spare for both. But it is fair to say 
that he was not merely aggressive — ^he svas also dauntless and within 
limits, effective. He ran Painlevd. He spoke for him and over him 
and instead of him at interviews and consultations and conferences, 
At the Rapallo Conference Painlevd hardly had a look in. He man- 
aged to interject a few rapid observations, but the torrential Bouillon, 
under the guise of interpreting Painlev^, sivept his Chief on one side 
and declaimed a series or speeches of his own on every topic that arose. 

But a time came tvhen Painleve had to stand alone and speak for 
himself. When the murmurs of the couloirs rose into a growl and 
he knew he would soon have to face an assembly angry with events 
for which he tvas not responsible, but which he had failed to control, 
he literally cowered at the prospect. He knew that he could not 
dominate a gathering which great orators like Viviani and Briand 
had often failed to quell. When the discussion that sealed his fate 
was impending he literally fled to England, ostensibly on a mission 
to me as British Prime Minister, but in reality to enjoy a few days’ 
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shelter from the rising storm. He spent a week-end with me at 
Chequers. He was uneasy, distrait and unhappy. I %vas sorry for 
him, because he was a good fellow. He knew he had done his best 
for his country. He was convinced that he was on the right line 
to save it. But he also understood that nothing would save him 
from the humiliation of being trampled upon as a failure by an 
infuriated assembly that found France preparing to face another 
year of war with no better prospect of victory than at the end of any 
other campaign. He fell, and with him, France seemed to have 
exhausted its waiting list of possible and seasoned Premiers. Viviani, 
Briand, Millcrand, Ribot, Painlev^ — they had all been tried and 
found wanting. Then came a dramatic change which had a decisive 
effect on the conduct of the War. 

There was only one man left, and it is not too much to say that 
no one wanted him. The President, Poincard disliked him. He had 
insulted every prominent politician in France and conciliated none. 
He had no party or group attached to him. He was the Ishmael of 
French politics. I once said of him that he loved France but hated 
all Frenchmen. That is a substantially fair account of his personal 
attitude throughout his career. He was nevertheless much the most 
arresting and powerful personality in the arena of French politics 
during the Third Republic. He was a deadly controversialist who 
had brought down one Minister after another, xvith his piercing and 
pertinacious sword. The men out of whom Ministries were com- 
posed he held in the utmost contempt. His scorn for them was all 
the more withering because it was partly justifiable and entirely 
genuine. He counted even Gambetta a theatrical sham, and he 
stripped him of the trappings of his greatness. Briand he despised as 
a mellifluous ranter of turgid commonplaces. Poincar6 he could not 
abide. I never heard him speak with respect of any French politician 
except Jaures, the great Socialist leader, and he was dead. Once 
upon a time he had crossed swOrds with Jaurfes in a memorable debate 
and he had learnt to admire his intellectual quality. As for the 
rest, he held them all in unmitigated derision. When you asked 
his opinion, as I often did, of some one or other of them, he concen- 
trated his reply either into a contemptuous ejaculation (not always 
publishable) or into a fierce snort. In his estimation they were just 
flabby and flashy Parliamentarians -and nothing more. That meant 
he considered they were merely adepts at all the arts and crafts of the 
political game, either in or out of Parliament. They talked the 
jargon that won or held votes or applaudissements. They , could 
manoeuvre themselves or their groups into Ministerial offices. But 
they were not doers. When they got into office, the most hardworking 
amongst them only toiled at Mittutes or despatches submitted to 
them by bureaucrats whose main purpose was not so inuch to itolye "a 
problem filnally as to get it disposed of for' the time being. Wh^, 
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they attended Conferences, these parliamentary leaders regarded it 
as a ti'iumph if at the end they were able to say there was an accord 
complet, and could get an agreed communiqui to the Press which 
implied a great deal to the general public but meant nothing to the 
initiated. Clemenceau knew them all well — too well — and held them 
in utter disdain. He made no allowance for the fact that they all 
served to the utmost of their capacity, and even Clemenceau could 
do no more than that. 

Clemenceau was a master of words. No orator of his day a 
more perfect command and choice of word and phrase. But he was 
pre-eminently a man of action. His scorn was for the men who 
thought w’ords a substitute for deeds and not a stimulus to deeds. He 
was not always fair even to the doers whom he personally disliked. I 
always thought him unjust to Albert Thomas, who was an organiser 
and worker of the first rank. 

During the whole of the War, he had criticised and condemned 
everybody and everything. His newspaper had been suppressed. 
He started another. It had no circulation — except in the quarters 
that mattered to him. Deputies and Senators read every word of it. 
He made few speeches, but in Parliamentaiy Committees he was a 
terror not so much to evildoers as to those who, in my opinion, 
are worse in an emergency — the nondoers. For three years no one 
thought of him as a possible War Premier. He was a growler, and 
an oW growler at that. He was 78 years of age. He had only just 
recovered from a bad operation when the War started. Shortly before 
he was called upon to form a Ministry, I ventured to suggest to a 
prominent French Deputy that Clemenceau ought to be given his 
chance. He scoffed at the idea. The Tiger was, in his opinion, and 
in that of every trotter through the couloirs of the Chamber of 
Deputies, clean out of the reckoning. I pointed out that shortly 
before the War he had held office, and turned out to be one of the 
strongest Prime Ministers of the Republic. My informant replied 
that he was no longer the man he used’ to be. He was now only a 
petulant and querulous old fellow. Then all of a sudden there came 
a cry from the lobbies of the Chamber of Deputies. “ Why not give 
the Tiger a turn? If he fails, as he probably will, it will stop his 
snarling, and we can then try someone else, and we can silence him 
by an allusion to his own failure.” His success was attributable to a 
desire for his discomfiture. These whisperings reached the ears of 
Poincar6 and he listened to them. Hence the greatest War Ministry 
in the whole long succession of French Cabinets during this conflict. 
At 7|3 Clemenceau began the most notable episode in his strenuous 
artd, stormy career, , 

As he exerted such an influence on the course of events I should 
like: here, to give my personal, impression of this remarkable man. 
, vWhe &st time I ever met M. Clemenceau was at Carlsbad in ,1910. 
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1 was having tea with Mr, T. P. O’Connor in his rooms. M. Glemen- 
ceau was known to be taking his annual cure, and I was anxious to 
meet him. T. P. arranged a meeting. Soon after I arrived there 
bustled into the room a short, broad-shouldered and full-chested 
man, with an aggi'essive and rather truculent countenance, illumin- 
ated by a pair of brilliant and fierce eyes set deeply under 
overhanging eyebrows. The size and hardness of his great head 
struck me. It seemed enormous, but there was no dome of benevo- 
lence, reverence, or kindliness. It was an abnormally large head 
with all the sympathetic qualities flattened out. I am not now 
analysing the man, but giving my first impressions of his appearance. 
He looked the part of the Tiger — the man-eating Tiger who had 
hunted down Ministry after Ministry, and rent them with his terrible 
claws. He came into the room with short, quick steps. He was then 
seventy years of age, and his greatest days were to come seven or 
eight years later. 

We were introduced and he greeted me none too genially. I was 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was doing my utmost to urge 
an understanding with Germany on the question of naval construction. 

I feared war was inevitable, unless such an understanding could be 
reached. M. Clemenceau referred to my efforts with scornful dis- 
approval. His hatred of Germany had a concentrated ferocity which 
I had never seen before, not even among the most violent of our 
British Germanophobes. Their hostility to Germany always seemed 
to be calculated and histrionic — ^his was of the blood. Later on I 
understood it better. 

My first interview with M. Clemenceau was not a success. , He 
made it clear that he thoroughly disapproved of me. Had I never 
seen him again, I should have recalled him as a powerful but a dis- 
agreeable and rather bad-tempered old savage. It was years— -eventful 
years — after this meeting that I discovered his real fascination: his 
wit, his playfulness, the hypnotic interest of his arresting and com- 
pelling personality. And a day was to come — -sooner than any one 
of us had anticipated — ^when events occurred that explained to me 
his apprehension of the menace as well as his detestation of the 
arrogance of German imperialism. 

I remember driving with him back to Paris from the historic meet- 
ing at the Trianon Palace Hotel, Versailles, after he had handed 
to M. Brockdorff-Rantzau and the German delegates the draft of the 
Peace Treaty. As we passed the ruins of the palace of St. Cloud, 
which had been burned by the Germans in 1871, he told me how 
he remembered seeing the blaze. He was Mayor of Montmartre 
during the siege of Paris, and from the heights of his mayoral doijiain 
he witnessed the destruction of the famous chateau. That event 
seemed to have burned itself into hi? memory even- mo?^ thw the, 
scenes of hunger and privation to which he so effectively minisjterei^ i , 
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On this occasion he spoke with unwonted placidity about the 
events of 1870, rather like a man in whom the internal fires of 
revenge had at last been quenched by the cooling draught of victory. 
There is only one incident of 1871 of which he spoke to me with 
emotion, and that was of the poignant scene in the French Assembly 
when Jules Favre came straight from an interview with Bismarck 
to report to the deputies the nature of the terms demanded, and 
the ruthlcssness with which the triumphant Chancellor had treated 
the supplication of the French delegates for some amelioration in the 
demands. Tears came into M. Clemeticcau’s eyes — for the first and 
only time in my intercourse with him — as he described how “ the old 
man” (Favre), in attempting to describe the harshness of the con- 
queror, broke down in the tribune and wept. I then understood 
something of M. Clemenceau’s hatred of the Germans. They had not 
only invaded France, defeated her armies, occupied her capital, 
humbled her pride, but in the hour of victory had treated her with 
an insolence which for 50 years had rankled in the heart of this 
fierce old patriot. When I met him at Carlsbad the sore was still 
stinging him into anger. He was essentially an angry man. Those 
who read his relentless words on the death of Herr Stresemann will 
know that not even victory had completely stamped out the embers 
of vengeance in the bosom of this terrible volcano of rumbling and 
suming hatreds — personal, national, political and religious. 

That he should have succeeded as War Minister is not a matter 
of surprise. He possessed restless energy, indomitable courage and 
a gift of infecting others with his own combativeness and confidence. 
I know nothing of his qualities as an administrator or organiser. The 
greatest tasks of organisation were over before he took office at the 
end of 1917. A combination of energy, courage and common sense 
was needed at that hour, and he possessed these three attributes in an 
exceptional degree. 

As for his courage, there is no better illustration of it than the 
characteristic story which is told of him when it was proposed that the 
French Chamber of Deputies should move to Bordeaux at the begin- 
ning of the War. The Germans were within a few miles of Paris, 
and President, senators and deputies thought it better to get out 
of range of the German guns ere it was too late. M. Clemenccau 
refused to go, and when he was asked whether he did not think they 
ought to leave Paris his answer was “ Yes, we arc too far from the 
front." 

His courage was never questioned by even his bitterest foes, but 
they, were not as ready to acknowledge his wisdom. When he was 
not in a passion, or when his personal or political prejudices were not 
engaged — and he had his ludd intervals of composure — ^he took as 
$ane,., sensible, and penetrating a view of a situation as any man I 
ever, met , 
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By conviction and tempeTament he was an inexorable cynic. He 
had no belief in the ultimate victory of right. His essential creed — 
if he had any — ^\vas that history demonstrated clearly that in the 
end might invariably triumphed over abstract justice. In fact, as 
he once put it bluntly in the course of a conversation, “ Might is 
right.” His faith was in organised and well-directed force. It was 
in the interest of humanity that strength should prevail over weak- 
ness. One of the most piquant passages of arms between himself and 
President Wilson was one in which he reminded the American 
idealist that the United States of America would never have come 
into existence without force, and that but for force it would have 
fallen to pieces half a century ago. 

The last time I saw him as Prime Minister was after the defeat 
of his candidature for the Presidency of the Republic. It was for him 
defeat accompanied by every circumstance of humiliation, and he 
felt it deeply. It was the first and only occasion on which I ever 
saw this brave old man betray any feeling over a personal hurt to 
himself. He had not sought nomination. On the contrary, he had 
resisted up to the last moment pressure brought to bear upon him 
to allow his name to go forward. He did not want it. He only gave 
in because he was assured by many who afterwards beti'aycd him 
that it was in the interests of France that he should remain at the 
helm until the peace was firmly established and France had recovered 
from her 'W'ounds. 

It was represented to him that the unique and commanding 
influence he had won, not only in France but throughout the ivorld, 
was indispensable for some years to come. He listened to their 
urgings, and very reluctantly complied. He allowed his name to go 
forward. An intrigue largely personal but partly religious 
engineered a rebuff for him in the face of the whole ivorld. A man 
whom he despised (and whom did he not despise?) was chosen in 
his place. 

When I left Paris the following morning he came to the station 
to see me off. He did not attempt to conceal his chagrin that French- 
men should so soon foiget his sendees. AVhen I said to him, " The 
public soon forget; it is the ultimate fate bf all who serve it faith- 
fully,” he replied, ” They will not do it quite like this in England.” 

Apropos of his defeat by M. Deschanel in the contest for the 
Presidency, there is a very good stor)' told of a duel he had once 
fought with his successful rival. It is related that the fight took 
place in a garden somewhere in the suburbs of Paris. They fought 
with swords. M. Clemenceau was a ver)' formidable sivoi'dsman, and 
as he pressed his opponent the, latter retreated farther and farther 
from the threatening weapon. At last M. Clemenceau got tired 
of this continuous retreat, and, putting his sword under his arm he 
waved his hand, and with a bow towards M; Deschanel, he ..said. 
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" Monsieur is leaving us.” Twenty-se\ en years later, in a different 
duel, it was M, Deschanel who drove the expert fencer off the 
ground. 

M. Clemenceau was the greatest French statesman — if not the 
greatest Frenchman — of his day. He tvas in every fibre of his being 
a Frenchman. He had no real interest in humanity as a whole. His 
sole concern was for France. A.s long as France was humbled he cared 
not what other people were exalted. As long as France was victorious 
he did not wony in the least about the tribulations of any other 
country. To him France was all in all. W^hen he began public 
life he found his beloved country humiliated to the dust. When he 
ended his career he left France the most potrerful State on the 
Continent of Europe — largely through his exertions. 

In criticism he was virulent and ferocious. He was by nature a 
killer. But in action he was calm, restrained and practical. He was 
ahvays ready to concede or to compromise in order to get a move on. 
My first experience of this quality rvas over the Versailles Council, 
When he came into office his first impulse was to sweep away all the 
decisions arrived at by his predecessors. Amongst them was the effort 
to organise an Inter-Allied General Staff at Versailles to co-ordinate 
the war effort of the Allies on sea and land. His notion ^vas to run the 
War from his office in Paris. He soon discovered that Britain, Italy 
and America were not disposed to take orders from the French War 
Office. Like all Frenchmen in the War — Generals and Ministers — 
he concentrated his mind exclusively on the land campaign and 
was inclined to say with the rest of his distinguished compatriots, 
“ there shall be no more sea.” He gxadually realised the decisive 
importance of command of the sea. Here he saw that the British 
Fleet and British shipping were predominant, and that he was quite 
incompetent to undertake the direction of operations on the waves. 
Even on land, the contribution of the Allies in the aggregate out- 
numbered that of the Frencli. When he came into power he had not 
made a real study of the ivar problems as a whole. His eyes were 
on Noyon ■where the Germans were entrenched not so many leagues 
from Paris. But he was not above learning his job. Like all great 
men, he was not too proud to perceh'e his mistakes or to alter his 
plans to conform with that perception. At first he was difficult and 
dictatorial, but he soon understood that this would not do, and after 
his first meeting at Versailles he realised that a new organisation 
which surveyed and kept itself informed, and took cognisance of all 
the Allied activities in every quarter and element, would be helpful 
to him in the discharge of his onerous duties. It was the first time 
■he had come into contact with certain aspects of the struggle' — 
notably those that finally decided the issue of the War, the blockade 
by. the MUes and tlie efforts made to tlwart the desperate but dan- 
,gj©rous;couiiter-blbckade initiated by the enemy- He realised for 
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the first time how completely the Allies depended not only for theii 
war resources but for their daily bread on our shijming, and how 
necessary it was to protect it and to repair its losses. It was heie also 
that he was given the information which demonstrated how those 
flank attacks made elsewhere than in France w’ere threatening the 
cohesion of the Central Powers, and gradually disintegrating those 
forces which safeguarded the Eastern and Southern frontiers of 
Germany whilst they menaced the British Empire on its more 
vulnerable but important routes. 

I have many a time been asked how I personally got on with 
Cleinenceau. There is always an expectation that the answer will 
reveal a cat-and-dog life led by us during our two years of close 
co-operation. Much of this belief is due to silly or malicious gossip. 
Sometimes a playful and harmless arrow sent across the table either 
in conversation or discussion is picked up by one man, the next passes 
it on wdth a barb attached, the third dips it in poison. Often it is 
the pure invention of the kind of person who likes to pass a new story 
or a phrase supposed to be characteristic of a prominent public man 
like Clemenceau when the old ones are getting rather stale. Some- 
times, alas, these supposed unpleasantnesses were the creation of the 
spiteful fancy of men w’ho disliked one or other or both of us. What 
is the real truth? I have never transacted more important business 
with any man than with Georges Clemenceau, and I have never met 
any man during the whole course of my public life with whom I more 
enjoyed doing busine.ss. The many opportunities I had of inter- 
changing views with him are amongst the most delightful and 
treasured memories of my life. There is not an episode or a word 
that rankles. I came to the conclusion, at the very start of our official 
contact, that it was necessary to impress upon this strong-willed and 
overbearing old political wairior that any attempt to hector or to 
bully would not be tolerated, that he must treat all representations 
coming from the spokesmen of the British Empire with respect and 
that he must apply to them the best thought of his powerful mind. 
At an early date I chose a topic upon w'hich there was some difference 
of opinion, but as to which I felt assured that we were entirely in 
the right. When he rather curtly and in his roughest manner tried 
to sweep me aside, I protested with an emphasis — perhaps a 
deliberate over-emphasis— ivhich completely astonished him. He 
very' adroitly gave in. After that his temper, which could be savage, 
never ruffled our intercourse. 
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THE MILITARY POSITION 

1. SIR DOUGLAS HAIG's VIEWS 

I HAVE already related in a previous volume how, on the occasion of 
one of my visits to H,Q. in France, I requested the Commander-in- 
Chief to submit his views on the military position which would result 
from the probable event of Russia being unable to maintain an active 
part in the IVar for another campaign. It was quite clear from the 
elaborate answers which he gave to my question, that he had only 
one idea in his mind, and that he had given no real consideration to 
any alternative plans or projects. He only considered the question of 
“ the feasibility of overcoming the resistance of the German Armies 
by direct attack.” That attack was to be prosecuted in the Passchen- 
daele salient for a few more weeks, and the offensive was to be 
resumed in the same promising bog as soon as possible in the spring. 
When Gough’s Army was defeated in the following spring, there 
was a controversy about man-power; so it is instructive to take note 
of the conclusion to which Sir Douglas Haig had come in October as 
to the probable strength of the German Army in 19 v 8. Even if 
Russia “ failed us to the extent of making a separate peace " his view 
was that it would not make such a difference to the German strength 
as to justify the British Army in postponing its offensive. The 
Germans, according to him, had already brought most of the best 
divisions from Russia to the West. Most of those that were left on 
the Russian, Danubian and Balkan Fronts were " of low fighting 
value, and only 53 divisions are estimated as fit to take part in severe 
fighting on the Western Front.” The remaining 59 divisions would 
probably be fully employed in watching Russia and in maintaining 
German influence over the armies of our Allies as at present. He 
calculated that the addition of the 33 more efficient divisions would 
give Germany a total of 179 divisions on the Western Front. But 
when he comes to examine the composition of all these divisions he 
expre.s.ses a low opinion of their quality. 

“ Nineteen of the German divisions now on this front are of poor 
quality; only fit for defensive on quiet Fronts; 135 of the remainder 
have already suffered heavy defeats this year, and that number 
will be increased in the next few weeks. Of the lyg German 
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divisions therefore, the value of at least 154 (135 + 19) must be 
written down considerably.” 

He takes a still more contemptuous view of the reserves upon which 
the Germans had to rely for filling up their depleted divisions. He 
estimates that the wastage which he had inflicted and was still 
inflicting on the enemy would leave at the end of the year but a small 
balance, if any, of the 500,000 men in the German reserves then 
available, and they were likely to commence the new’ year with only 
500,000 to 600,000 reserves at their disposal, including the whole of 
the youths of i8, which, judging by his experience of the preceding 
class, would be of low fighting value. Haig constantly reverts to this 
question of the growing inferiority of the German troops. 

” The German losses are being replaced now in large proportions 
by quite inferior material, and the proportion of such material 
in the German ranks will increase rapidly in the future, while by 
May or June, the German reserves will be exhausted.” 

When Haig comes to a review of the comparative equipment of 
the two forces he is still more hopeful and confident. 

“In artillery, still nioi-e in munitions supply, and in aircraft, 
the Allies will have a marked superiority, and the power of 
increasing that superiority ^'ery greatly. In reserves of man-pow’^er 
the Allies, including America, have a still greater superiority. ’ 

As to the French Army, he estimates that the 100 French Divisions 
might be reckoned as fully equal to a corresponding number of 
German divisions “ under the conditions explained abo^•e.” Those 
conditions put a very low valuation on the quality of the German 
troops; so this assessment of the fighting value; of the French Army 
was, to say the least, not veiy flattering. 

The War Cabinet have been criticised because in their distribution 
of our man-power between the various war services which made 
competitive claims upon our dwindling reserves, they did not 
estimate the German strength at its real power; if that aitidsm is 
justifiable there was no one who was more responsible for the mis- 
calculation of the strength of the Army the Germans could muster on 
the French Front in 1918 than Sir Douglas Haig himself. His con- 
sidered review of the comparison of the Germans and the Allies, not 
only in numibers but in quality and equipment, came at a time when 
the Cabinet were giving a good deal of consideration to the demands 
for additional men made % the Fleet, by our transport services on 
sea arid land, and by the production of coal and food: supplies. 

When Haig discovered his mistake it was too late for any rearrange- 
ment. The Government had by then apportioned the natidnal 
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man-power. Not a single battalion could be added to the trained 
men available for the Western Front in the spring. We know now 
tliat even if we had been in a position to comply with every requi.si- 
tion which Sir Douglas Haig had made in his October paper, by 
withdrawing men from essential services in England, by starving the 
forces in other theatres, and by refusing to comply with the insistent 
requests of the French to take up more line, we could not have 
furnished him with such a superiority of numbers as would have 
enabled him to conduct a successful spring offensive in Flanders. 
He underestimated the German reserves that were available, the 
number of divisions that could be withdrawn from Russia, and the 
fighting quality of most of die German human material. He 
ludicrously overestimated the losses which he had succeeded in 
inflicting upon the German Army. Even with a great prepon- 
derance in numbers and guns he was unable to break through the 
German lines during the long fighting at Passchendaele. His 
strategic conception for 1918 was therefore based on demonstrably 
false premises. 

The final overthrow of Ru.$sia and Roumania had now completely 
changed the military prospect for some months to come. The best 
part of the immense Army which Germany and Austria had been 
compelled to maintain on their Eastern Front was now free to take 
part in operations on the West; in France and in Italy. Until the 
American Army had been trained and equipped to appear on the 
scene of action in sufficient numbers to counterbalance the enemy 
reinforcement, the situation would, as far as numbers were con 
cemcd, be more or less that with which the Allies were confronted 
in the first year of the War before the British Army had rolled up 
in sufficient numbers to alter the comparative strength of the rival 
hosts. By mid-October, 1917, it was quite evident that the Russian 
Army could no longer be relied upon to do any more fighting. In 
these circumstances, Pdtain was for maintaining a strictly defensive 
attitude until the Americans were ready. In his judgment they 
could not help in our offensives until 1919. Haig was for renewing 
the offensive in the spring of igi8 without waiting for them. 

Thus Haig and Pdtain could not agree on the appropriate strategy 
for the Allied forces on the Western Front, while the preparations 
were being made for the spring campaign of 1918. Repeated con- 
ferences took place; but they could not fix on any plan — defensive 
or offensive. In the summer and autumn fighting of 1917 each had 
gone his own way according to his own strategical notions. There 
was no cohesion and not much concert in their plans. One ham* 
mered at the Germans and the other pecked. The hammer was 
buried in the sludge. The pecking succeeded in the little it was 
designed to achieve. On the whole this arrangement suited the 
German*!, 
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Here is the French oliicial story of the divergencies of opinion 
bettveen the two Commanders : — 

“ Marshal Haig, deep in the battle of Flanders, was absorbed 
in his task of the hour; at a time when neither public opinion, nor 
even his own army expected any further important result from 
the operations in progi-ess, he continued to hope for events so 
decisive as to alter profoundly the same year the situation on the 
Western Front. In these circumstances, he was far from sharing 
the anxiety of the French Command over the attitude adopted 
by Russia. At all events he thought that the best method of 
remedying the collapse of this Ally was to assume a strenuous 
offensive on the Anglo-French Front as soon as possible.”* 

This was emphatically not Petain’s view, nor was it Foch’s opinion 
as to the most suitable strategy for the first part of the year. 

On 1 8th October, 1917, an interview took place between Haig 
and Petain at Amiens, at which the latter laid before the Briti-sh 
Commander-in-Chief his ideas as to the military situation and the 
best method of dealing with it. He adhered to the opinion he had 
r^eatedly expressed that we could not take the I'isk of a definite 
offensive in the early part of 1918 unless Russia remained in the 
War and the Russian Army recovered her fighting efficiency. If 
that condition were not fulfilled, our efforts would have to be con- 
centrated upon securing the best distribution for defence of the 
forces available on the Western Front, and on arranging that the 
reserves of both forces should be capable of being concentrated in 
support of whatever part of the front the Germans decided to 
attack. 

But Haig still clung to his view that the offensive must be 
renewed by the British Array next year, and confirmed his attitude 
in a note he handed to Petain at the time and in a long letter with 
which he followed up the interview two days later. In this letter 
he developed his plan and liis aiguments for sticking to it : — 

G.H.O. of the British 

Armies in the Field, 

19th October, 1917. 

My dear General, 

Since our interview yesterday, I have given most careful con- 
sideration to the arguments you developed and I beg leave to 
state my views on the question. 

The fact of drafting you relief over a front of six divisions 
would not only diminish the importance of the troops which it 
would be possible for me to muster ftwr the offensive operations 
^ ** Les armies fian^aises dfins la grande guerre^ ‘ * VI. 
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to be undertaken next spring, but, in addition, their fitness would 
be impaired on account of the reduction entailed in the rest and 
training indispensable. 

As, in addition, 1 am called upon to lose the valuable aid of 
General Anthoine’s Army, my forces for the offensive would be 
so considerably diminished that, unless the resources at my dis- 
posal could be increased by reinforcements from other theatres 
of operations, an appreciable reduction in the scale of my Flanders 
offensive, if not its complete suspension, would result from my 
compliance with your request. 

In my opinion, such grave consequences would result for the 
Allies’ cau.se that I would call your attention to the following 
points ; — 

(a) As you are aware, due to my offensive operations this year, 
the German expenditure of divisions has more than doubled our 
own total* Six of my divisions on the defensive will only have 
to hold a similar number of German divisions, even less perhaps. 

Employed offensively, on the contrary, these same divisions can 
exhaust a much greater number of the enemy’s divisions of 
infantry-judging oy this year’s results, the total might amount 
to twelve,* Consequently, from the point of view of the security 
of our defensive front, I am rendering it safer by increasing the 
strength of my offensive than by relieving a section of your 
defensive front. 

This holds good whether or not the Germans bring back a 
certain number of divisions from the Russian Front.* 

(&) As to the importance of maintaining the morale of your 
troops by the aid of offensive operations, local raids at frequent 
intervals, in the same way as operations of limited range, seem 
to me to yield excellent results from this point of A'iew. I myself 
have tested this. 

(c) From what you told me yesterday, you are not contemplat- 
ing a large-scale offensive before the month of August, and until 
that date you will only carry out operations of limited scope 
with, consequently, only local repercussions. These operations 
would play a useful part in the offensive I am intending to 
continue in Flanders, but alone they cannot achieve any decision. 

The question to which I draw your particular attention is that 
of knowing whether the Allies are in a position to run the risk 
of Waiting for the month of August to try and obtain a decision. 
Your attention, moreover, will most certainly have been directed 
to the problem as to whether your reserves of available troops in 
the rear of your armies will be adequate for a decisive effort at 
this moment. 

I assure you that I understand and share your difficulties. I 

• TJie i-re min** 
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am extremely anxious to come to your assistance. Like you, I 
think that it is desirable for us both to reach agreement on a plan 
of action which we can propose to our respective Governments. 

But it is incumbent upon both of us to see that the plan upon 
which we are agreed affords every guarantee of our being enabled 
to reckon on the best results. I re^et I cannot share your opinion 
that the best use to be made of the British troops would be to 
extend them over defensive fronts at the expense of the offensive 
to which they have proved they are equal, and from the success 
of which such great results can in all likelihood be expected in 
the future. 

Given the forces which will probably be at my disposal next 
year (from information in my pos.session at the moment) all that 
I can hope to do, with regard to the relief of your troops, would 
be to utilise my four divisions now on the coast, at the moment 
when you will take this sector, to prolong ray front southwards. 
This relief might begin, for instance, during the last week in 
November. 

And that, in my opinion, is not even the best strategical use 
which can be made of these divisions, and I believe it would be a 
sounder military conception if you were to relieve them again 
in the spring. 

I consider that a prolongation of my front, carried out to the 
extent indicated above, would be possible next spring tvithout 
compelling me to renounce my offensive in Flanders, although 
such an extension would still have a harmful effect. However, 
ill order to come to your assistance and to facilitate agreement 
between us, I agree to this concession. 

I trust that you will see fit to consent to this solution. I am 
simultaneously communicating with General Robertson to learn 
whether next spring I can hope to receive divisions issuing from 
other theatres of operations.* 

Yours very sincerely, 

D. Haig, 
Marshal.’* 

Once more to quote the French official narrative of the events of 
the autumn : — 

“ Marshal Haig laid down as a fundamental principle that, 
even if Russia made peace, the best decision would still be to 
pass on to the offensive with all the coalition forces. The princi- 
pal attack, the important effort of the Entente, would take place 
in Flanders; the English Army would assume responsibility, 

* Attempts were made to fill up three Britifib divisions in Egypt with Indian 
troops in order to release the white troops for France. 
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merely asking the Allies for their help, either directly by partici- 
pating in the battle, or in carrying out operations on other parts 
of the front. Imbued with these ideas, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Army obviously could not look with favour on the 
obligation to relieve a section of the French troops; however, he 
promised, though with manifest regret, to devote four divisions 
to extending his front towards the Oise, beginning from the end 
of November. 

General Petain .sought in vain to convince Marshal Haig in the 
days after the Amiens Conference that existing circumstances 
necessitated drawing up, above all, a defensixe plan; his efforts 
met with no success."* 

The winter xvas near and the time was approaching when it xvas 
indispensable that the Allies, especially on the French and Flemish 
Front, should come to a definite agreement as to their joint plan of 
campaign under entirely new conditions — the tvithdraxval of Russia 
and the groxving contribution of America. The absence of the 
Russians xvould only have its full effect in the spring; the presence 
of the Americans could not substantially influence the military' 
situation before the summer of 1918. By the beginning of Novem- 
ber, 1917, Russia xvas practically out of the War, and the Gennans 
acted on that assumption and concentrated their reserves on the 
Western Front. On the other hand, an important event had 
occurred xvhich reinxigorated the indomitable spirit of France 
drooping from its xvounds, and xveary xvith the strain of many 
disappointments. 

Clemenceau had become President of the Council. I have 
related in the previous chapter hoxv he came to be appointed. His 
rise to poxver was of critical importance for the further conduct of 
the War. 


* “ Les armies Eransaises dans la grande guerre," VI. 



CHAPTER Lxxiv (coiitinucd) 

THE MILITARY POSITION 

s. PLANNING niE 1918 CAMPAIGN 

Towards the end ot November, 1917, I went o\er to Paris to attend 
a series o£ Allied Conferences, called to icview the whole situation. 
I was accompanied by Mr. Balfour and Sir W'illiam Robeitson. Italy 
was represented by the Prime Minister, Signor Oilando, and the 
Foreign Minister, Baron Sonnino. America was represented by 
Colonel House, General Bliss and General Pershing. M. Venizelos 
had come over from Greece. There was a large attendance of generals 
and state officials from the Allied countries at the opening meeting 
on the 29th November, and the bigroom at the Quai d’Oisay was more 
of a General Assembly than a Council of War. M. Clemenceau 
presided. It was his first appearance at any U^ar Conference and it 
was evident from the start that he had made up his mind to use 
different methods from those of his predecessors and also to let us know 
his intention. He disdained to follow the stately rhetoric of Ribot 
or the resonant oratory of Briand. He uttered two or three short 
snappy sentences, delivered rapidly in a high-pitched voice with an 
imperative accent, calling upon those present to get to tvork at once. 

So large and promiscuous a gathering could evidently not transact 
business. It therefore appointed a number of Committees to consider 
different questions that called for detailed attention. A good deal 
of time w'as taken up with discussion of the position in Rmssia: that I 
relate in another chapter. But the real examination of the military 
problems confronting the Allies was resei-ved for a meeting of the 
Supreme War Council held at the Trianon Palace Hotel, Versailles, 
on the 1st December, over which M. Clemenceau presided. He was 
supported by General Foch and General Weygand, I was accom- 
panied by Lord Milner, Sir William Robertson, and Sir Henry Wilson. 
General Cadorna was the military adviser of the Italian delegation and 
General Bliss w'as associated with Colonel House. 

Knowing how important this meeting would be, and how it must 
give a direction to the whole course of military policy, I saw M, 
Clemenceau at the War Office in Paris, and spent much time in con- 
ferring with him as to the lead he should give as President in his 
opening address. I felt that his presidential address at the first meet- 
ing at Versailles of the Supreme War Council must strike a keynote 

I '' 
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of our policy. It was a source of great satisfaction to me to find that 
the relentless critic of past War Ministries in France and I were in 
accord on general principles and agreed as to our policy for the pro- 
secution of the War on sea as well as on land, in the East as well as in 
the West. What he said about the best use to which we could put our 
resources of man-power should be noted. British writers who praise 
all that Clemenceau did whilst condemning all my ideas and 
endeavours w'ill be disconcerted to find that in his first offcial deliver- 
ance as the War Leader of France the policy he advocated was the 
same as that I had been consistently urging upon the Allies. I need 
hardly say that he was not one of those affable and pliable folk who can 
be persuaded into any declaration against his will because he prefers 
harmony to argument. Throughout the whole of his contentious 
career he never ivent out of his way either to seek concord or to shun 
disagi'eement. 

In opening the proceedings he said that *' the substance of his 
address had been agreed upon in consultation between himself and 
Mr. Lloyd George,” The full text of this declaration of policy, which 
covers the whole ground of the War, is given in Appendix II to this 
chapter. It is ivorth pei’using as a broad and comprehensive state- 
ment of the view then taken by the Allied leaders as to the course of 
the War and the action which ought to be taken to bring it to a 
victorious conclusion. 

It had always been suggested that M. Clemenceau had been 
resolutely opposed to diverting any forces from the Western Front to 
any other flank of the enemy line. The discussions which occurred 
on this occasion both at Versailles and at the Paris Conferences show 
hoiv thoroughly misinformed were those who claimed the new French 
Prime Minister as an opponent of the so-called "side-shows.” M. 
Clemenceau in his opening speech declared that the question of 
the situation in Italy should be the first and the most serious 
consideration : — 

“ Of the questions to be considered, one was whether our attitude 
in Italy was to be purely defensive, or were we to assume the 
offensive. He did not consider the question of conducting an 
offensive should be simply left to the enemy. He proposed to circu- 
late to the members of the Supreme War Council and the Military 
Advisers a Memorandum on the subject prepared by General 
Micheler, who had made a special study of it and ivho was convinced 
that an offensive could be effectively earned out with divisions.” 

, 1 have already regretted that M. Clemenceau had not been at the 
head of affairs during 1917, As 1 pointed out in the course of this 
discussion, 1 had made a similar proposal at the Rome Conference 
In January, 1917. 1 failed then even to interest the, Italian Com- 
matider, and the Italian Ministers were equally indifferent to the 
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project. As I have related previously, the proposal was revived after 
the failure of the Nivelle offensive by Petain, and subsequently by 
Foch. Haig had, however, already committed himself to an attack, in 
Flanders. The idea of a great offensive in Italy was consequently put 
off until either he had succeeded or had assured himself that no real 
progress was possible in that direction. When the Passchendaele 
offensive stuck in August, the matter was again raised at a conference 
in Paris. The Italian military representative declared that it was then 
too late to attempt anything because of the weather. Ten weeks later 
the Germans launched their Caporetto offensive with calamitous 
results. 

The way Signor Orlando received M- Clemenceau’s proposal on this 
occasion was, to say the least, lukewarm and discouraging. The chiefs 
of the Italian Army and the heads of the Italian Government during 
the War not only never pressed for an Inter-Allied offensive on their 
front, but gave a chilling and a killing reception to every suggestion 
made by either British or French statesmen or by French generals that 
a joint attack should be made in Italy on the Austrian Armies by a 
force strengthened by British and French contingents and with the 
help of the heavy artillery with which Britain and France alone could 
equip such an offensive. This is not easy to understand. Perhaps 
they remembered the last occasion on which French troops had come 
to their assistance in 1859 and the price — Nice and Savoy — they had 
ultimately had to pay. In any event the failure to anticipate the 
disastrous Italian defeat at Caporetto by a combined Allied offensive 
against the Austrians must be put down to this strange refusal of the 
Italian General Staff, It was the second time they had shrunk from 
seizing the helping hand so opportunely tendered to them by their 
Allies. 

The reason for this reluctance must be left to conjecture. The idea 
of an Italian offensive, even if it emanated from amateur strategists, 
had the support of some of the ablest soldiers on the whole battlefield, 
Foch, Pdtain and Micheler were amongst them. 

Clemenceau’s proposal was referred to the Permanent Military 
Advisers. They were directed to study the immediate situation on 
the Italian Front from the standpoint not only of the defensive but of 
the offensive also, and to report within the next fortnight on the 
military possibilities of the Italian Front. 

Amongst other questions to be considered was that of transport of, 
troops and material to Italy in case of such a campaign. Personally, 
I felt that the proposal came too late. These measures if adopted in 
the previous year would have, changed the whole course of events. 
There would have been, no Chemin des Dames or Passchendaele 
horrors to record or repair. Neither would there, have bten, a 
Caporetto nor a Russian and Roumanian collapse. The Germa:^. 
would have been forced to strain their resources to, the utmost to , 
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the half-starved and half-mutinous Austrian Armies from falling to 

E ieces. It might be urged that in Austrian defiles we should have 
ad to meet the same Germans as tve encountered in Flemish slime. 
But here the Italian Army with its overwhelming superiority in 
numbers would have been enabled by our superior equipment to pull 
its full weight. On the other hand the armies of the Central Powers, 
weakened by the half-hearted and discontented troops of the Slavonic 
Provinces of Austria, would have presented more vulnerable fronts 
to the persistent attacks of the Allied infantry, artillery and tanks 
than the homogeneous German Armies that repelled these fierce and 
ceaseless onslaughts in France and Flanders. One of the reasons why 
the Germans svere not anxious to seek the help of Austrian divisions 
in France in igi8 was that they did not think them reliable. Although 
I favoured the plan strongly in 1917 I felt that now in igi 8, wdien both 
Russia and Roumania svere for every practical purpose out of the way 
and the Germans were preparing to hurl the troops released from the 
Eastern Front against the Allied Armies in France, it was too late to 
divert our forces to Italy. 

Clemenceau again demonstrated his breadth of view by his attitude 
towards the Salonika expedition. He not only stated categorically that 
it could not be abandoned, he actively .supported proposals for 
strengthening our forces on that front. The Salonika expedition was 
detested by the Army authorities both in France and in Britain; this 
hatred was displayed in a revelation which took the political leaders 
at the Conference completely by surprise. M. Venizelos came to Paris 
to place before the Conference the food position in Greece. It was 
extremely serious and he appealed that supplies should be instantly 
sent to that country in order to avert starvation. He stated that the 
food shortage was interfering ^vith recruitment for the divisions of the 
Army which he was endeavouring to raise for the Salonika Front. He 
reminded us of the fact that in July he had communicated to the 
military authorities of the West a project for raising 15 divisions of 
Greek troops for Salonika, if the necessary finance were provided as 
tvell as the requisite equipment. It was a plan which would constitute 
a real relief to the strained man-pow'er of France and Britain. The 
Allied Military Chiefs, by failing to supply the equipment required 
for these divisions, neglected a remarkable opportunity. They might 
in this fashion have increased the pressure on the southern flank of the 
Central Powers without diverting a single man from the reinforce- 
ment of the armies in France and Flanders. The Greek troops, when 
thrown into the battle line later on, had fought with great courage 
and skill arid made even greater progress in their attack than the 
British and French contingents. It was the kind of country that 
suited them; and the climate, to which they were accustomed, did not 
■have, such injurious effects upon their physique as it unfortunately 
had upon tifieri drawn from the more temperate climate of the North. 
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The addition o£ such a poxvei-ful contingent would have enabled the 
French and ourselves either to withdraw divisions from Salonika long 
before the March offensive, or to make such an attack upon the tired 
and disillusioned Bulgarians as would have compelled the Germans 
and Austrians to come to their rescue. Many of the enemy divisions 
which found their way to France would have thus been diverted to 
the Balkans. The average military mind is fearfully and wonderfully 
made, and where its prejudices are engaged it is not always responsible 
for its actions. 

The conferences concluded with a general direction to the military 
experts of the Supreme War Council. They were directed to surv'ey 
the whole position in view of the new conditions which had arisen 
through the collapse of Russia, and to prepare plans for submission 
to the Governments and to the Staffs of the Allied Armies for their 
consideration. It was decided to hold another meeting of the Supreme 
Council as soon as these proposals were made. 

In order to assist the military representatives on the Council to 
formulate their plans, the Council passed a series of resolutions as to 
the furnishing of full and up-to-date information to the Council by 
the military authorities and by the other departments of the respective 
Governments. 


Vf. JT — 
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THE MILITARY POSITION 

3. THE ALLIED STRATEGY FOR IQlS 

Meanwhile, the question of the extension of the British Front was 
becoming acute. 

The two Comnianders-in-Chief were in contact during the month 
ol December on the question of the plans for 1918. But the defection 
of the Russian Army and the steady and alarming stream of fresh 
German divisions toivards the West does not seem to have made any 
impression on the stubborn and sticky mind of the British Com- 
mander. He would still attack them at Passchendaele, and attack 
alone without French help, and the greater their numbers the more 
complete their destruction. According to the French Official 
History; — 

" during December the Commanders-in-Chief of the British and 
French Armies did not succeed in reaching that close and com- 
prehensive agreement which, however, was more than ever 
indispensable. . . . Thus, from the outset of the initial efforts 
at deciding on the plan of campaign for 1918, the two Com- 
manders-in-Ghief were obliged to state that their points of view 
were at variance; they had been able to reach a relative agree- 
ment on a question of secondary importance — the draft of relief; 
they remained, on the contrary, as throughout the summer, in 
disagreement on the essential ideas which each judged indis- 
pensable as fundamental to the conduct of our forthcoming 
operations. From that time on, amid the perils threatening the 
immediate future of the Allied Powers, and even before the issue 
of the gravest difficulties which were to surge up inevitably at 
the moment of the enemy attack, the drawbacks of the dispersion 
of the command in the coalition were once more revealed.” 

On the lyth December, Haig visited Petain at the French Head- 
quarters and discussed the relief of the French line, but — ^to quote 
again the French Official History: — 

“ the most essential [question] remained unsolved. At this junc- 
ture every day added to the danger of procrastination; the Allies 
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should ha\ e hurried for fear of being surprised before being able 
to reach agreement.” 

Ill conformity with the resolutions adopted by the Supreme War 
Council at its meeting on 1st December, 1917, and with a view to 
assisting the deliberations of its Permanent Military Advisers at 
Versailles, General Foch prepared a memorandum .setting out the 
plan of campaign for 1918 which he recommended. As it contains 
in essence the strategical plan which he pursued with such success 
after he was made Comniander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces in 1918, 
it will be interesting to set it out in full at this stage of the narrative. 
Had he been placed in full command of the Allied Reserves before 
the 31st March, the disasters of March and April would have been 
avoided and his plans for a counter-offensive would have fructified 
sooner than they did. 

" From the beginning of 1918 we must expect a heavy German 
offensive. . . . 

We shall counter it by defensive preparations, now in process 
of execution on both the Engli.sh and French Fronts; these give 
grounds for optimism that the enemy offensive will be checked 
without having registered any decisive succes.ses. 

We shall also confront it by an attitude which, far from being 
passive, will involve, on the contrary, for the Entente Armies, 
the necessity of seizing every opportunity of imposing their will 
on the enemy and of resuming the offensive as soon as possible, 
which is the sole method of leading to victory. 

With this aim in view, the Allied Annies must: — 

(a) In the event of an enemy attack, not merely arrest and 
counter-attack the enemy on the ve:^ ground of their attacks, 
but also undertake heavy counter-offensives as a diversion on 
ground selected and prepared beforehand for as rapid an 
operation as possible; 

{b) If the enemy does not attack, be prepared to take the 
initiative in operations with a limited objective, with the object 
of overcoming the enemy, wearing him down, and preserving 
the fighting spirit of the troops; 

(c) In both cases, be capable of amplifying this action in the 
form of a concerted offensive with decisive aims if the wearing- 
down of the enemy or any other favourable circumstance in the 
situation as a whole brings such a result within reach. 

These are the necessary motives underlying the action, of all 
the Allied Armies on their several fronts. 

But, in addition, in certain quarters of the front which are 
particularly advantageous for the enemy, their attack may assunrt 
important proportions, extend over a long, period by making fresti 
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strides from time to time, may seek to wear down the material or 
moral forces of an Ally, may reopen another Battle of Verdun, a 
fierce long-drawm-out effort, destined to smash the nerves of a 
nation. 

If the enemy is bent on this action, the danger of which is 
beyond discussion in the fourth year of war, there is only one 
method of compelling them to let go, of terminating this venture 
to undermine morale : this is for us to attack on another point of 
their front. 

It is accordingly in action of a parallel nature, i.e., by a counter- 
offensive to create a diversion on the part of the Allied Armies, 
that it should be sought to check the wearing-down offensive 
engaged in by the enemy. 

Yet, to be launched in time, it is imperative for such a type of 
counter-offensive for diverting purposes to have been prepared 
some months ahead. 

For such a battle to offer adequate scope and significance, 
without remaining merely the conflict of a single Allied Army, a 
battle exclusively French — to free Verdun, for instance, which 
would not suffice — ^for it to occupy, in this carefully prepared 
action, the whole of the available Allied troops and for it to ensure 
concentrated, simultaneous efforts making them strive together 
to attain a common goal it is essential: that it should have been 
devised at the Inter-Allied Supreme War Council, the sole body 
competent to ensure common action, subsequently prepared in 
both British and French Armies. 

This counter-offensive seeking to create a diversion, and pre- 
pared to reply to a persistent offensive on the part of the enemy 
would at the same time, correspond to paragraph (c). 

I beg you, therefore, to request the Supreme War Council: — 

1. To have a plan of action, corresponding to the views I 
have set forth, drawn up by both British and French Generals, 
Commanders-in-chief. 

To draw up, in agreement with these same general officers, 
the scheme for a concerted offensive which will have to be 
decided with their consent, each being responsible for his 
relevant preparation, subject, however, to the reserve that the 
preparation indispensable for this counter-offensive is, only to 
be undertaken after the fronts assigned to the several armies 
have been allotted in proportion to their respective troops.” 

This Memorandum was forwarded to the two Commanders-in- 
Chief as well as to the Supreme Council. 

' The -adyice given in it was by no means accepted by General 
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Petain, the French Cominander-in-Chie£. After studying the Foch 
Memorandum for a week, Petain sent to the militaiy advisers his 
comments upon it, which were as follows: — 

" The letter dated ist January, 1918, addressed to the Supreme 
War Council, considers as eminently desirable that the offensive 
should be taken by the Entente Armies: — 

1. Either, should the enemy attack, in the form of heavy 
counter-offensives for the purpose of diversion; or 

2. If the enemy fails to attack, in the form of operations 
having limited objectives, with intent to dominate and wear 
out the enemy; 

3. In both cases these actions ought to lead to a concerted 
offensive aiming at a decision. 

The principle is beyond dispute. 

Yet, however anxious we may be to recover the initiative for 
operations, we must bow to facts and draw up our forecasts, not 
on the basis of hypothetical data but on reality. The American 
contribution is unlikely to carry weight in the battle before ipxp, 
and until that date the Franco-British troops must be handled 
with such prudence as to leave the slightest possible rdle to be 
played by chance. ...” 

He enters into an elaborate survey of alternatives and contin- 
gencies in order to demonstrate his theme. One of his assumptions 
is that the Austrians, relieved of the Russian pressure, will throw 
25 of their divisions on to the French Front.* He ends his 
Memorandum on a note of pessimism as to the opportunities of 
1918: — 

“ These prospects and the precarious situation of our troops 
compel great prudence on our part in the use of our resources, if 
we want to hold out in 1918, without being excessively and 
incurably worn down, until the juncture when our American 
Allies are -in a position to afford us substantial aid in the battle. 

Undoubtedly, tlie nature of the German offensive may 
probably differ from that contemplated in the present letter. It 
is possible that for various reasons the enemy may attack on njore 
confined fronts which 'trill cost us less initially. With this assump- 
tion, several counter-offensives of retaliation or diversion are 
anticipated and the work of preparing the ground has been begun 
some timfi ago. But it is very imjjortant to bear in mind that 
these counter-offensives cannot be ^werful, their performance u . 

•rile Austrians never sent more Uiaii five divisions to the French 
Gernainshad lost fiaith in Austrian troops, • ' i,'' ■, 'i.- 
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bound to be local and temporary for we must look to the outcome 
of the operations. 

Finally, if our front is attacked over an area exceeding 50 km., 
we shall lack even the bare minimum for resisting the attack and 
it will be absolutely imperative for the English to come to our aid. 

In .sum, the 1918 battle will be defensive from the Franco- 
British .side, not by the express desire of the Command but by the 
exigency of the situation. Lack of resources also imposes it 
upon us. It is better to realise it at once and to organise in 
consequence. . . .” 

As will be seen later on. Marshal Haig was now disposed to take 
General Petain’s view as to the impracticability of any offensit e on 
a great scale in 1918. Up till now he had been confident that a 
British offensive alone might force a victorious decision. He now 
felt doubt as to whether even a combined Allied attack was 
advisable or possible. 

The Foch document and Petain’s reply revealed the fact that 
there were serious differences not only between the Commanders-in- 
Chief of the two armies but between the two principal French 
Generals. The conflict here disclosed between the views of Pdtain 
and Foch is fundamental. Foch insists on a single plan of action for 
the two armies, a simultaneous effort, and a counter-offensive in 
which both armies co-operate. Petain’s idea was that, if he was 
attacked, the English must come to his aid. Petain also demanded 
that nothing should be left to chance; yet he tvas in fact doing so. 
For he could not reckon hotv the English, or when the Engli.sh, or 
in what strength the English would come to his aid. He could not 
be sure, and was therefore leaving everything to chance — the chance 
that the British Commander whose primaiy responsibility was the 
safety of his own Array would, when the battle commenced, take 
exactly the same view as to the direction and development of the 
German attack as he, with his anxieties for his own Army, would 
take. In the event it was Haig who found himself in this situation, 
" a single Allied array in conflict ” (to use Foch's prophetic words) 
not knowing how the French, or when the French, or in what 
strength the French would come to his aid. Furthermore, mutual 
aid was too vagfue a system. A battle is a terrible drama moving 
with the swiftness and confusion of a whirlpool to a climax and a 
decision: it leaves no time to improvise methods of help. In this 
deeply erroneous strategic conception lies the origin of the impend- 
ing disaster. Pdtain must be blamed for originating it, Haig for 
adopting it, 

These differences rendered the task of the Versailles Military 
Representatives one of exceptional difficulty and delicacy. All the 
rival plans were reviewed and discussed by them at Versailles when 
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preparing their recommendations for the Supreme War Council. 
Their Report represented a compromise between the conflicting 
views, to such an extent that General Weygand on 22nd January, 
in a note to the Versailles Military Representatives, says; — 

" To-day, under the menace and on the eve perhaps of the 
sternest effort which the enemy has yet attempted against us, no 
general plan for the 1918 coalition operations is in existence. . . .” 

So perturbed was General Foch at the absence of any plan of 
campaign for 1918, that he felt it essential, in agreement with 
General Robertson, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, to call a 
conference of the three Commanders-in-Chief, P^tain, Haig and 
Pershing, in order to evolve an agreed scheme of operations to deal 
with a situation which was charged with danger, Foch contem- 
plated that they should discuss all the very important problems 
which would shortly be submitted to the Supreme War Council: 
the adoption of a General Inter-Allied Reserve, the expediency of 
recalling troops from Italy and the transport of American troops 
to France. The Conference met on 24th January at Compi^gne, the 
French Headquarters. 

General P^tain opened the discussion with a restatement of the 
opinions he was known to hold. The French Commander-in-Chief — 

. . did not conceal the fact that he believed it hardly possible 
for the situation of our effectives to permit us to take the offensive 
in igiS; in his judgment, the means of attack indispensable for its 
execution would be lacking as long as the co-operation of the 
American Army had not made itself significantly felt.”* 

Marshal Haig then expounded his views: — 

, . It was more than ever essential to reinforce our defensive 
organisations, train our reserves, prepare the process of transport- 
ing them, endeavour to be acquainted in good time with the 
enemy plans. Was it possible that we, in our turn, would be able 
to resume in 1918 the initiative for operations? Marshal Haig 
refrained from expressing any very definite opinion on this point; 
he contented himself with pointing out that our successful resis- 
tance might leave us so weakened as to compel us to await the 
expansion of the American Army before we should find ourselves 
in a position to obtain the decision. , . . He upheld the point of 
view he had formulated on igth January; he declared his agree- 
ment with General P^tain on the need for observing a defensive 
attitude, as on the use of the troops and the action of the reserves; 
like the French Army, the English Army held in readiness three 
fields of action for the offensive with the power to engage five 
divisions on each.” 

* " Les annie? iraii9aisea dans la grando guerto," yi. , 
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This last offensive contemplated a number of small offensives with 
limited aims. 

The case developed by General Foch during the sitting was to a 
considerable extent at variance with the views of the two 
Commanders-in-Ch ief . The French Chief of General Staff in fact 
vigorously upheld the ideas which he had established as fundamental 
to the draft plan of campaign addressed in January to our Permanent 
Military Representative : he accordingly insisted on the necessity for 
executing a strenuous counter-offensive in order to check the German 
offensive; he said : — 

. . Our need is not for two separate plans, but a geiieral plan, 
anticipating and preparing for the offensive action at the appro- 
priate juncture and upon a joint scene of action of all the available 
Allied forces. 

... In our plans, nothing is provided for the final battle, 
utilising all the remaining available French, British and American 
Allied forces." 

He accordingly demanded " not that more offensive battlefields be 
organised but that preparation be made for the utilisation of the 
Allied troops which at a given moment will remain available. . . 

The two Commanders-in-Chief replied to General Foch’s argu- 
ments by again describing the poverty of their effectives which left 
very feeble hope of the Anglo-French Armies being in a position to 
take a vigorous offensive during the forthcoming little. 

Here again are two schools of thought. As Foch said, what was 
required was one plan for the ttvo armies, not each army with its 
own plan. Haig and Petain kept up their lamentations about the 
poverty of their effectives. All is relative. The effectives of each 
army standing alone might seem poor next to the German. The 
united effectives of the two Allied Armies w'ere still richer, and at 
the climax of the German strength were equal in numbers and more 
powerful in machinery than the German. But Petain and Haig were 
determined to fight the Germans with separate armies, operating 
separately, as the Allies had so obligingly done for three years. 
Motives can only be conjectured; but probably the objection of each 
to a single plan lay in this — it w'ould have diminished his authority 
over his army. Hence their obstinacy, which only a catastrophe 
broke down. 

Pershing’s chief contribution to the discussion “was his insistence on 
the proposition that: — 

.. . on the day when an offensive action is required of the 
American troops, the American Army will have to be autonomous." 

At the Coirference of Compi^gne the high military authorities had 
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again failed to reach an agi'eement on the important questions of 
the Allied campaign for igi8. True, the two Commanders-in-Chief 
professed that they were now agreed on their plan of campaign. They 
claimed that they had even begun to prepare to execute it; the 
emergence of the Supreme Council’s plan of an Inter-Allied Reserve 
under independent direction had forced Petain and Haig on to a 
common front — not against the Germans, but in opposition to the 
Versaillais. In effect, however, their views were at variance not only 
with the proposals made by General Foch with regard to the Western 
Front, and with the suggestions submitted by the Permanent Military 
Representatives to the Allied Governments, but also in some im- 
portant respects with each other. It was still more significant that 
the Conference had not broached the question, capital as it was, of 
the single command, even in such an attenuated form as the constitu- 
tion of a General Inter-Allied Reserve. 

In the days following the Conference of Compiegne Marshal Haig 
and General Petain did not conceal the repugnance they felt for the 
scheme for an Inter-Allied Reserve forwarded to them for considera- 
tion. On 27 th January, General Petain declared to General Foch 
that he regarded the reserves now stationed behind the Franco-British 
Front as barely adequate “ to safe^ard the liberty of manoeuvTe of 
the Franco-British High Command in the initial stages of the defen- 
sive battle.” In his opinion, the General Reserve could only be 
levied from the Allied forces in Italy; in such case, it seemed advisable 
that it should include four Italian divisions retained on the plain of 
the Po and four French and English divisions respectively which 
would be recalled from Italy to France. 

The result of the Compiegne Conference was eminently 
unsatisfactory in that it revealed a fundamental difference of opinion 
between Generals who had within a few weeks to face the most 
formidable attack launched on their front since the first German 
attack in 1914. General Weygand’s solution was the appointment of 
a Generalissimo of the Allied forces. Complete unity of command 
under one general would no doubt have been the simplest, most 
direct, and much the most effective method of establishing strategic 
unity. It was obviously the appropriate remedy for the weaknesses 
of a divided command from which the Allies had suffered such 
damage. Why then was not the proposal of the French Military 
Representatives agreed to by the other Military Representatives? 
Neither Henry Wilson nor General Cadoma accepted the si^gestioh. 
Not only was it not adopted — it had not the slightest chance of being 
adopted at that moment. There were national prejudices, political 
susceptibilities and personal jealousies to overcome. One can under- 
stand the dislike which one great nation would have of .placing its 
finest army under the command of another — and not a grdater-V' 
nation, It w'as easier for the French to advance and support i^e id<!a,: 
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than for British Generals or Ministers. But even they had political 
susceptibilities which hindered that desirable .solution of Allied 
difficulties. Foch was never an acceptable military chieftain for the 
ardent Republicans who have governed France for at least a genera- 
tion. And the personal rivalries which intervened were just as 
intense on the French side as on ours. Haig was convinced that he 
was a better practical soldier than Foch, and Petain thought himself 
a safer general with an equal, if not superior, record of success. A 
worse element was the rivalry of the various staffs. If Foch were made 
Generalissimo, the whole status of the two G.H.Q.’s was lowered to 
second place. It is sad to think that these little human frailties 
should influence men in great issues. But no profession is free from 
them and experience makes me think that members of the military 
profession are no more immune from propensities that disturb the 
balance of judgment than those who are engaged in other honourable 
avocations. Clemenceau at that date would not have placed Foch 
above Pdtain for reasons I give elsewhere. Neither Orlando nor I 
could at that time have agreed to making Foch Generalissimo with- 
out encountering formidable opposition in the Senate and the 
Services, and without facing a risk of repudiation at home which 
would have had a chilling effect on our relations with the French 
Army and the French people. The next best thing was to unify the 
general reserves and place them under a single direction. This was 
a subtle solution of the difficulty. We avoided the drawbacks and 
obtained the advantages of a Generalissimo. Each Commander-in- 
Chief would retain his full authority unimpaired: thus the objection 
to a Generalissimo was avoided. When an offensive on a great scale 
is anticipated the preparations made by the enemy behind their 
lines give a general indication of the quarter where the blow is likely 
to fall. But it is not possible to define its limits or the point where 
the enemy is likely to concentrate his greatest strength. The result 
is that it is not easy to determine the exact spot where the reserves 
should be placed in order to reach the battlefield in the shortest time. 
That is why in every attack, W'hether made by the Allies or by the 
Germans, the assaults have generally had overwhelming numbers for 
the first day or two. At Neuve Chapelle the British had a superiority 
of ten to one. On the first day of the Somme we had six to one. 
When the Vimy Ridge was carried, we had at least three to one. In 
the battle of the a 1st March the Germans had three to one on the 
Fifth Aimay Front and two to one against the Third Army. That is 
why the first assault generally succeeds. The best a defending 
General can do is to arrange his reserves behind the threatened area 
in such a way as to be available to be thrown in at the weakest point 
with the least possible delay. That was the reason that compelled 
Foch and the Versailles representatives to recommend the formation 
of, ,a, large General Reserve which could be placed in the vicinity of 
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the threatened sector as soon as it became clear where the Germans 
were massing their forces. Upon this eminently practical and 
sensible project the Versailles Staff concentrated, and they embodied 
it in the recommendations they submitted to the Council in two 
remarkable memoranda known as Notes 12 and 14. (As Joint Note 
No. 12 contains a comprehensive but compendious review of the 
whole position, and formed the basis of discussions which had 
momentous results, I have thought it desirable that this document 
should be given textually in Appendix 1 to this chapter.) 

The proposals contained in these two Notes were governed by the 
consideration that : — 

" The Allies were confronted with a fundamental, if not 
permanent change in the conditions upon which their strategy had 
to be based, as compared with the conditions, existing or antici- 
pated, as long as the Russian Armies kept the field.” 

They contemplated a heavy attack by the Germans on the Allied 
positions in France in the early spring, an attack which might 
possibly, in their opinion, attain a strengfth of 96 Divisions, exclusive 
of roiilement. They considered that the first and foremost task of 
the Allies was to organise their resources to resist this impendii^ 
German attack. In order to make the position secure in France it 
was necessary that the Allied forces should be continuously main- 
tained at the strength which they possessed at that date, and that they 
should also receive “ the expected reinforcement of not less than two 
American divisions a month.” That meant that France and Britain 
should make an effort to maintain during the struck their numbers 
at the figure they amounted to at that moment. They also regarded 
it as a necessary condition of security that there should be a sub- 
stantial progressive increase in the mechanical strength of the Allied 
Armies; in guns, in machine-guns, in aeroplanes, and in tanks. They 
attached importance to strengthening and co-ordinating the Allies' 
system of defences, “ more particularly in the sectors most liable to 
heavy attack." Their last and most important recommendation is 
one which they developed in a separate paper : — 

“ That the whole Allied forces in France should be treated as a 
single strategic field of action, and that the disposition of the 
reserves, the periodic rearrar^ement of the point of junction 
between the various Allied forces, and the actual front, and all 
other arrangements, should be dominated by this consideration.” 

To those of us who had been labouririg hard to secure strategic 
unity, this last recommendation seemed to be far and away the most 
fruitful suggestion in the whole document. That the Allies failed 
for three years to break through the German line in spite of a 50 per 
cent, superiority, was largely if not mainly due to the fact that /the! 
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Germans possessed the incalculable advantage of a United Command, 
and could, without negotiations between Commanders and Govern- 
ments representing completely independent armies on the same front, 
distribute and redistribute the forces according to the exigencies of 
the situation. That was worth more to them than a mere numerical 
equality which a large contingent of Austrians on the same front 
would have given them. 

It was for this reason that I attached more importance to the 
recommendation as to the General Reserve than to any other part of 
the Versailles Staff document. No possible withdrawal of troops from 
Russia could give the German Army even a temporary and evanescent 
numerical superiority on the Western Front in 1918 of more than 5 
per cent. That slight advantage, if it were attained, would disappear 
in the late spring when the Americans had rolled up, and from the 
start it would be far more than countered by the unquestionable 
superiority of the Allies in guns, ammunition, machine-guns, tanks, 
aeroplanes, and above all, in transport. When they came to consider 
whether there would be any opportunity in the course of 1918 of 
securing in the main Western theatres a final or even a far-reaching 
decision against the enemy, they accepted a prognosis of Petain: — 

"... If the enemy cannot gain a final decision against the 
Allies the question arises whether there is any opportunity in the 
coui'se of 1918 for the Allies to secure, in the main Western 
theatres, a final, or even a far-reaching decision, against the enemy? 
The Military Repre.sentatives are of the opinion that, apart from 
such measure of success as is implied in the failure of the enemy's 
offensive, or may be attained by local counter-strokes, and leaving 
out of account such improbable and unforeseeable contingencies 
as the internal collapse of the Enemy Powers, or the revival of 
Russia as a serious military factor, no such decision is likely to be 
secured during the fighting period of 1918. Neither the addition 
of the American troops in view during this period, nor such rein- 
forcements as could be secured for any one of the main theatres by 
withdrawing from the secondary theatres any margin of troops 
that may be available above the necessities of local defence, would 
make a sufficient difference in the relative position of the oppos- 
. ing forces to justify the hope of attaining such a decision." 

In the following concluding sentences they seemed to veer to the 
Foch thesis of the possibility of a general offensive with a view to 
reaching a decision ; — 

" This should not prevent the Allied General Staffs closely 
watcMng the, situation in case an unexpected fevourable develop- 
, , iheiit sliiould. furnish an opportunity for vigorous offensive actions 
,';,for,;;'whicb they should always be prepared. In any case the 
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defensive on the Western Front should not be of merely a passive 
character, but be worked out definitely and scientifically, with the 
intention of gaining the maximum advantage from any oppor- 
tunities offered in this theatre.” 

The consideration of the nature of the measures that should be 
envisaged for defence, as well as for taking advantage of any oppor- 
tunity that might offer, was dealt with in another paper. This out- 
lined a proposal of a General Reserve under a central authority to 
meet any emergency or take advantage of any opportunity that might 
arise. To form this Reserve the French, British and Italian Armies 
were each to make their contribution. 

These measures excluded the possibility of achieving any far- 
reaching decision in the Balkans. Owing to ‘‘ the strength and com- 
parative homogeneity of the numerous forces against them,” the 
experts thought it possible that in this theatre the Allied forces might 
find themselves heavily attacked and might be compelled to give 
ground. To provide against this eventuality, they suggested that 
adequate preparations should be made in time for the occupation of 
shorter and stronger lines, covering the mainland of Greece and if 
possible, Salonika. 

It is stated by the British Official History, that at the Compiegne 
Conference, Sir Douglas Haig proposed that the whole of the British 
and French troops should be withdrawn from Salonika and brought 
to France. He may have done so in the course of the interchange of 
ideas. It fits in with his obsession that all the men and all the guns 
and all the ships must be given to him for his front. The proposal, 
if adopted, W'ould have laid open the whole of Greece, with its con- 
venient ports for submarines, to the unresisted occupation of the 
Central Powers. Without a struggle they would have secured a 
number of submarine bases at the most vulnerable points of the path- 
way to Egypt and our Eastern Empire. The Mediterranean would 
have been practically closed to our shipping. Constantine was an 
instrument ready to their hand to be used for any purpose for ivhich 
he could have pleaded the slightest appearance or duress. He had 
already voluntarily handed over two Greek divisions to the Germans. 
Had we taken away all our troops from the Balkans, he would have 
placed the whole Greek Army at the disposal of the Powers with 
whom lay his real sympathies. The Bulgarian Army, released from 
the presence of a formidable enemy force south of the Balkans, could 
have spared a few divisions to help one or other of their Northern 
allies or to support the hard-driven Turkish Army to check the 
British advance in Palestine. This acknowledged and accepted defeat 
in the Balkans would have adversely changed the whole situation in 
the East without giving us a greater superiority of numbers in the 
West than the British Army possessed in its Flanders campaign, 
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Haig’s suggestion was so patently fatuous that it received no encour- 
agement from any other soldier, British, French or Italian, and 
consequently never appeared at the Conference table. Neither Sir 
Douglas Haig nor Sir \ViIliam Robertson ever hinted to the Cabinet 
that they harboured such a thought. I would never have heard of it 
had it not appeared in the Official History, 

I’he Military Members at Versailles, after dealing with the Western 
Front and Salonika, urged strongly that an effort be made to : — 

“. . . inflict such a crushing series of defeats upon the Turkish 
Armies as would lead to the final collapse of Turkey and her 
elimination from the War would not only have the most far- 
reaching results upon the general military situation, but might 
also, if not too long deferred, be in time to enable the Allies to 
get into direct touch with, and give effective help to, such elements 
of resistance to German domination as may still exist in Roumania 
and Southern Russia.” 

In order to achieve this end they did not contemplate the 
withdrawal of any units or reinforcements from the West. They 
considered : — 

. . that the existing Allied forces in Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia are already sufficiently sirperior to the enemy in numbers, 
equipment and morale to justity the hope that successful opera- 
tions can be carried out with these forces providing they are 
maintained at full strength. They would also strongly urge that 
any additional minor reinforcements such as could be provided by 
the termination of the East African operations, by the raising of 
new units in India or in the French possessions, by the transfer 
of superfluous mounted troops from the Western theatre, or 
possibly at a later date, by the transfer of one or two Divisions from 
Salonika, if the enemy make no serious offensive in the Balkans, 
and the organisation of the Greek Army makes sufficient progress 
to enable it to be relied upon to replace the Divisions sent away, 
should be concentrated in the Tui’kish theatre." 

As to the Italian Front, the main recommendations were directed 
towards the reorganisation of the Italian Army. The proposal put 
forward by M. Glemenceau at the first meeting of the Supreme 
Council lor a joint Allied offensive on a great scale on the Italian 
Front was not encouraged. It was generally felt to be too late to 
consider such a project when the German clans were gathering from 
east and south for an immense onslaught on the Allies in France. 
Actually, Note was signed by the Allied Military Representatives 
wi the day that Ludendorff finally decided that^his first great attack 
should.be made on the British Front at the earliest moment at which 
it \vas possible to stage so gigantic an operation. 
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THE MILITARY POSITION 


j.. THE MEETING OF THE ALLIED SUPREME COUNCIL 

The meeting of the Supreme Council to consider the military situa- 
tion and to examine the recommendations of the military advisers 
was held on the 30th Januaiy and lasled for four days. Its principal 
business was to come to a decision on the measures already proposed 
and thus to secure a united front for this critical year. The foiemost 
of these measures was the scheme worked out for setting up an 
independent General Reserve. Rumours had reached me that both 
Commanders-in-Chief were angrily opposed to the proposal. They 
disliked the idea itself, they disliked even more the notion of having 
their strategic plans subordinated to the arbitrament of Generm 
Foch. When Milner and I reached Versailles and heard the gossip of 
the G.H.Q.’s we expected a rough passage for the General Reserve 
pr^ositions. 

The Assembly at the Trianon Palace Hotel was a notable one not 
merely for the importance of its theme, but for the representative 
character of those who attended it and took part in its discussions. 
Clemenceau, in the chair, was surrounded by an array of important 
Ministers from all the Allied countries. The Commanders-in-Chief 
(Marshal Haig and General Petain) and the Chiefs of the Staff of 
France and Britain, General Foch and Sir William Robertson, were 
present. The Italian and Belgian Armies were also represented, 
as were the Allied Navies. The Military Representatives of the 
Supreme Council were present. America was represented by General 
Bliss. No one could challenge the authoritative character of the 
gathering. It was tlioroughly representative not only of the Allied 
Governments, but of the military and naval services of the Allies, 

Before we came to an examination of the proposal for setting up 
a General Reserve, there was a general discussion on the position 
in the West. There is nothing that strikes one more in perusing the 
notes taken of that discussion, and the memoranda furmshed by the 
Allied General Staff, than the extent to which all our military 
advisers overestimated the strength of the enemy and thus under- 
stated the possibilities of the 1918 campaign. General Foch was tfie 
only exception to the" general pessimism of the rest, probably because 
he took a general view and did not exclude from his mind everything 
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but his own particular front. There were decisive factors of which 
either they were completely ignorant or which they chose to ignore. 
They were either not informed about, or did not appreciate the effect 
of the serious food and fuel shortage on the enemy side. It ultimately 
precipitated the collapse of the Central Powers by destroying the 
morale and mobility of their armies, by weakening the spirit and the 
will of the nations behind the army, and it also deprived both the 
Austrians and the Germans of the full benefit of the Russian Peace, 
for it compelled them to maintain large forces in Russia in order 
to exploit its food reserves. There was also an incomprehensible 
agreement amongst all the military chiefs that the American con- 
tribution would have no appreciable effect upon the campaign of 
1918. Sir Douglas Haig was doubtful whether they could allow 
in 1918 “for the addition of American units of a total strength 
equivalent to eight divisions.” And he added: — 

“ As regards the American forces, our own experience had 
been that our new divisions required nine months’ home training 
and six months’ training in Fi-ance, before they were fit for hard 
fighting, though they could be put into quiet sections of the line 
before that. Nor could we expect that the American divisions 
could be placed in the line together in any number without invit- 
ing a heavy German attack. He consequently did not consider the 
Allies could expect the American force, as a force, to be of effective 
support this year” 

He therefore stated that he had come to the conclusion that: — 

“ A large offensive such as had been indicated by General Foch, 
was not, in his opinion, practicable.” 

In fact, he took such a depressing view of the prospects that: — 

” he considered that if the enemy attacked in force the situation 
would be very serious by the autumn.” 

This indeed was a come-down from the exalted altitudes in which 
he dwelt in October, 1917. He then thought that the German 
Army was so demoralised,, that its fighting value was so deteriorated, 
and that its reserves had been so completely destroyed, that if we 
furnished the British Army with reinforcements (which we did not 
fail to do, for we created mechanically powerful new units), his army 
alone could conduct a triumphant ofensive against them so long as 
the French just held their line with an occasional disquieting push 
to prove that they were still alive and present. There is no way of 
explaining why this second and contrary idea should displace his first 
and previous idea, except by supposing that in neither case was there 
any clear or accurate thinking. There was no change in circum- 
stances., Fpr in his first plan he had fully reckoned on die withdrawal 
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of the picked German divisions from the Russian Front and 

discounted its effect. 

Sir William Robertson was of the same opinion as to the im- 
practicability of a great offensive operation in 1918 and said that 
General Foch “ had proposed an offensive on a bigger scale than he 
thought possible.” General Petain was of the same opinion, and 
said: — • 

“ As regards the American Army, he agreed entirely with the 
conclusions an'ived at by Sir Douglas Haig, In fact, in his opinion, 
the American Army, if it wished to retain its autonomy, would be 
of no use to the Allies in 1918, except perhaps along some quiet 
section of the front.” 

We all know how completely these pessimistic estimates of the 
American contribution were falsified by the event. 

Then we amved at our decision as to the General Reserv'e. Let 
this be noted carefully at this stage: for a few treeks later tlie fact 
is going to become important. Sir William Robertson, Sir Douglas 
Haig and General Petain were present during the whole of the pro- 
ceedings and took part in the discussions, and accepted the resolutions 
which were ultimately agreed to. There %vis no dissentient voice 
from any quarter when the final proposals Wire put to the meeting. 
M. Clemenceau opened the proceedings by propounding four 
questions: — 

" ‘ Shall we constitute a General Reserve?’ 

‘ Will it be a Reserve for the whole fi'ont from the North Sea 
to the Adriatic?’ 

‘ How shall it be disposed?’ 

‘ Who will command it?' 

General Foch said that, in the existing condition of our front, 
we had to defend a line from Nieuport to Venice without knowing 
where the enemy was concentrating or where or when the attacks 
would be made. In this situation it was diificult to envisage com- 
pletely the question of reserves. Nevertheless, the necessity of 
having a Reserve was absolutely indisputable. Moreover, there 
was no doubt that the reserves should be constituted for the whole 
front from the North Sea to the Adriatic, and consequently it 
should be drawn from the British, French and Italian Armies. 
This Reserv'e must be additional to the divisions which each army 
has behind its own front. It was also necessary to have some 
authority to conserve the reserves and to decide when the time 
has come to use them, to arrange for their transport to the north 
or south, and to decide all details in conjunction with the com- 
manders of the armies to whom they might be sent. To summarise. 
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there must be one authority, able to constitute, conserve, and pre- 
pare for the employment of the General Reserve by the various 
armies, in agreement with the commanders. When the moment 
arrives to make use of the Reserve the same authority must decide 
on their use. must arrange for their transport, and feed the battle- 
line in which the Reserve might be utilised. As the Reserve might 
be utilised to support any of the Allies, the central authority must 
be Inter-AlIied in character. It must he able and entitled to make 
all the 7iecessai'y preparations. Moreover, this Inter-Allied organ 
must be required to take decisions if the Governments were not 
in session at Versailles. In [act, it must be an Inter-Ally organ of 
execution. The only question that arises is as to how this central 
authority should be constituted. If he were asked for a concrete 
proposal he would suggest to bring together the Chiefs of the Staff 
who advise their Governments on the different questions, in order 
that they might carry out their duties in agreement. To these 
principal members of the central organ there should be added 
representatives of the American Army and of the Belgian Army.” 

Serious discussions were to arise later when the time came for the 
execution of the resolutions. The Reply made by Sir William 
Robertson to General Foch’s speech should therefore be read with 
the greatest attention. 

“ General Robertson said that he was in general agreement 
tuith General Foch in regard to the necessity of creating a General 
Reserve. The fundamental question, however, was the command 
of the Reserves. If this were settled, the composition of the 
Reserves would settle itself. He himself doubted the need of the 
General Reserve at the moment, because most of the Allied troops 
were needed where they were, except in Italy, Any day, however, 
it might be necessary to form the proposed Reserve, and therefore 
the question of the organisation should be studied in detail. He 
agreed with General Foch that the best persons to control the 
Reserve would be the Chiefs of the Staff. This arrangement would 
perfectly well suit Great Britain and France, but it would not suit 
Italy as w’ell, as the Italians had no Chief of the Staff, except 
with the Coramander-in-Chief of the army. He also understood 
that General Pershing commanded all the American troops in 
France. The questions of the Italian and American representa- 
tion would want working out in detail, but these minor difficulties 
could be surmounted. Whoever commands the Reserve must be 
in a position to issue orders immediately the emergency arises.” 

This sentence emphatically expresses Sir William Robertson’s 
opinion. He insists on the importance of confining authority over 
the dbposal of the Reserves to men on the spot. This should be 
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noted because there was subsequently a great controversy on this 
point. 

“ The central controlling body, however, should interfere as 
little as possible with the Commanders-in-Chief, who were respon- 
sible to their respective Governments. What the central body had 
to do was to pertorm those duties which could not be undertaken 
by the Commander-in-Chief of any one of the fronts.” 

What Sir William Robertson states must be remarked. He says 
he is in general agreement with Foch on the necessity of creating a 
General Reserve for an emergency. He also approves the idea of a 
composite reserve with an independent controlling board and his 
only doubt is as to the time when it ought to be brought into exist- 
ence. As to the composition of the controlling authority, he is 
insistent that so far as France and Britain are concerned, the Chiefs of 
the Sta-ff would be the best choice. 

Throughout the discussion it was made quite clear that this 
General Reserve, whilst acting in consultation with the Commanders- 
in-Chief, should be independent of them as far as the allocation of 
the troops constituting the forces of the General Reserve was con- 
cerned. There was therefore no question of principle raised either 
by Robertson, P^tain or Haig in opposition to the idea of an indepen- 
dent General Reserve. M. Clemenceau put it with his usual clarity 
and force when he said : — 

“. . . At the moment he did not want to discuss the question, 
but merely to know what was intended, . . . He understood that 
each General would have a reserve of his own; for example, there 
would be French, British, Italian and American resen'es. In this 
scheme he did not see how the great army of resen'es which he 
wanted was to be created. He did not want to discuss the question 
for the moment from a military point of view, but merely from 
one of common sense. If each General had the free disposition 
of his own reserves what would happen? When one General was 
attacked he would gradually use up his reserves until there was 
none left. In the meanwhile, the General commanding the 
adjacent army might have the whole of his reserves in hand. 
Hence a situation of great danger might arise. When the question 
of creating an Inter-Allied Reserve nad been raised it had been 
with the idea that, as we could not have a single Coramahder-in- 
Chief, such as a Hannibal or a Charlemagne, we might at least 
have a Commander of Reserves. He considered it very desirable 
that we should build up an Army Reserve which coula be sent to 
any point where it would be useful" 

Generals Cadoma, P^tain and, Bliss showed dearly that they were , 
thoroughly cognisant of the nature of the transaction. An answet 
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given by General Petain to a question put by Signor Orlando makes 
this clear: — 

“ Signor Orlando suggested that when General Petain talked 
of the reserves being disposed of by the new central body he under- 
stood that this did not apply to the reseiwes at the disposal of par- 
ticular armies. He understood that each army ivould continue to 
have its own reserves in addition to those under the Intcr-Allied 
central body. 

GENER.VL PETAIN replied in the affirmative. The idea was to 
constitute an Inter-Allied Reserve in addition to the local reserves 
of the armies.” 

The principle of a separated and independent General Reserve 
having been generally accepted, and it having been made abundantly 
clear that it should not be under the control of the Commanders-in- 
Chief, but of a central body to be constituted, the Council then pro- 
ceeded to consider its composition and the constitution of the body 
which should control it. 

Ultimately the following resolution was adopted unanimously; — 

1. The Supreme War Council decided on the creation of a 
General Reserve for the whole of the armies on the Western, 
Italian and Balkan Fronts. 

3. The Supreme War Council delegates to an Executive com- 
posed of the Permanent Military Representatives of Great Britain, 
Italy and the United States of America, with General Foch for 
France, the following powers to be exercised in consultation with 
the Commanders-in-Chief of the armies concerned : — 

(ffl) To determine the strength in all arras and composition of 
the General Reseiwe, and tlie contribution of each national 
army thereto. 

(b) To select the localities in which the General Reserve is 
normally to be stationed. 

(c) To make arrangements for the transportation and concen- 
tration of the General Reserve in the different areas. 

(d) I’o decide and issue orders as to the time, place and period 
of employment of the General Reserve; the orders of the 
Executive Committee for the movement of the General Reserve 
shall be transmitted in the manner and by the persons who shall 
be designated by the Supreme War Council for that purpose in 
each particular case. 

(e) To determine the time, place and strength of the counter- 
offensive, and then to hand over to one or more of the Com- 
manders-in-Chief the necessary troops for the operation. The 
moment this movement of the General Reseiwe, or any part of it, 

' \ shall have begun, it will come, under the orders of the Com- 
" mariderdn-Chief, to whose assistance it is consigned. 
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(/) Until the movement of the General Reserve begins, it 
u'ill, for all purposes of discipline, instruction and administra- 
tion, be under the orders of the respective Commanders-in-Chief, 
but no movement can be ordered except by the Executive 
Committee. 

3. In case of irreconcilable difterences of opinion on a point 
of importance connected with the General Reserve, any Military 
Representative has the right to appeal to the Supreme War 
Council. 

4. In order to facilitate its decisions the Executive Committee 
has the right to visit any theatre of war. 

5. The Supreme War Council will nominate the President of 
the Executive Committee from among the members of the 
Committee. 

1 proposed that the new body should have a President and that 
that President should be General Poch. 1 stated my reasons thus: — 

“ He (Mr. Lloyd George) thought it very desirable that as the 
proposed Committee was to have executive powers it should have 
a President. Some members of the Supreme War Council desired 
to insert the name of the President in the text which constitutes 
the body, but his own view was that it was best not to insert the name. 
It was preferable that the Supreme War Council should nominate 
the President. The President of the Committee must necessarily 
have special qualifications, and the members of the Supreme War 
Council had agreed — that is to say, the three heads of Governments 
attending that meeting had agreed, and in the absence of the 
President of the United States had ventured to assume the latter's 
concurrence — ^that the right man to be President tvas General 
Foch, on account of his experience, his record and his energy, his 
great military gifts and his reputation. 

General Buss said he was sure that the three Prime Ministers 
were right in assuming that President Wilson would acquiesce in 
this suggestion, 

Mr. Lloyd George went on to give the reasons why he «ind his 
colleagues had come to this decision. General Foch was loyal not 
only to France, but also to the Allies. When the British Army , 
in Flanders was in difficulties he threw all his weight into render: 
ing it assistance. So prompt and generous tras that assistance tliat 
General Foch might almost have been an Englishnj^. himself. 
Again when Italy was in trouble General Foch, without .^y hesita- 
tion and on his own responsibility, decided to send troops tq her 
aid. General Foch therefore comm.anded the confidence not only 
of the French but also of the British and Italians, arid he wias glao.:'! 
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to hear, the Americans. They could be quite sure that as President 
of the Committee, General Foch would be quite unbiased. He 
had, therefore, great pleasure in announcing this decision of the 
Supreme War Council.” 

I had already put the suggestion before M. Clemenceau and Signor 
Orlando at a private conference, and made the proposal with their 
concurrence. 

The military policy formulated by the Versailles Inter-Allied 
Staff was thus the one ultimately adopted by the Council and accepted 
by the Allies. Its principles were : — 

I. The organisation of the whole of the forces of the Allies 
for defence against the German attack on the basis of a united 
front. To achieve this aim, power to be given to a Central 
Authority to form and direct a General Reserve available for use 
at any part of the front where that Authority deemed it advisable 
to throw them in for defence or counter-attack. The Council 
appointed General Foch President of an Inter-Allied body of 
Generals who constituted the authority in control of the General 
Reserve. In the West, Foch was ultimately given the sole com- 
mand of the Allied Armies. That was undoubtedly an improve- 
ment on the original plan. But he was so easily the dominant 
personality on the Board that in effect the scheme would have 
given him supreme direction of the Allied strategy in the West. 

a. To watch the situation in case an unexpectedly favour- 
able development should furnish an opportunity for vigorous 
offensive action. The defensive was “ not to be of a merely passive 
character, but to be woi'ked out definitely and scientifically, with 
the intention of gaining the maximum advantage from any oppor- 
tunities offered in the Western theatre.” Foch was the only 
General who was confident that opportunities of this kind might 
arise in 1918. 

The Versailles discussion ended in complete accord between all 
the statesmen and Generals of the Allies as to the plan of campaign 
to be pursued by the Allied Armies on all fronts during the year 
1918. 

I have no x'ecollection of any dissent being expressed by anyone 
when the resolutions, ultimately adopted, were put to the meeting, 
and there is no record of any protest from any quarter. 

There was a very free discussion, and statesmen and Generals 
expressed their minds very fully. But neither at the time that the 
resolution was put to the meeting, nor after it dispersed, did the 
Government receive any notification from any of the Generals that 
they.disapprov'ed of the conclusions at which the Council had arrived. 
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NOTE 12 

The Military Representatives have the honour to inform you that at 
their Meeting held on 21st January. 1918, they passed the following 
Resolutions : — 

1. In submitting to the Supreme War Council their advice on 
the military action to be undertaken during 1918. the Military 
Representatives think it necessary to place before the Supreme 
War Council in the briefest possible manner the grounds on which 
their advice is based, 

2. Looking out over all the theatres of war they examined the 
state of affairs both in the main theatres and in the secondary 
theatres, first of all from the point of view of the security of the 
fronts in those theatres, and then from the point of view of the 
opportunity which may present themselves for gaining a decisive 
or, at any rate, far-reaching success in any of those theatres. 

3. It was assumed that the United Kingdom was safe from all 
serious invasion and that the necessary measures, both naval, 
military and air for its defence against the contingency of an 
attack, involved no interference with the operations of the British 
force overseas. 

4. It was agreed, after the most careful and exhaustive examina- 
tion, that the safety of France could also be assured. But in view 
of the weight of attack which the enemy can bring to bear upon 
this front, an attack which may possibly, in the opinion of the 
Military Representatives, attain a strength of p 6 Divisions, 
exclusive of " roulement," they feel obliged to add that France 
will be safe during 1918 only under certain conditions, viz.; — 

(a) That the French and British forces in France are con- 
tinuously maintained at their present total aggregate strength, 
and receive the expected reinforcement of hot less than two 
American Divisions a month. 

{b) That there shall be a substantial progressive increase in 
the total Allied equipment in guns of all caJihlres, in machine- 
guns, in aeroplanes and in tanks, with the persoilhel necessary 
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to man them, and the most effective co-ordinated employment 
of those and all other mechanical devices. 

(c) That every possible measure shall be taken for strengthen- 
ing and co-ordinating the Allied system of defences, more 
particularly in the sectors most liable to a heavy attack. 

(d) That the rail transportation be improved and 
co-ordinated. 

(e) That the whole Allied Front in France be treated as a 
single strategic field of action, and that the disposition of the 
reserves, the periodic rearrangement of the point of junction 
between the various Allied forces on the actual front, and all 
other arrangements should be dominated by this consideration. 

5. It was agreed that Italy was safe, but again under certain 
conditions, viz. : — 

(i) That the Italian Army be reformed, trained and 
re-equipped with artillery before ist May, and that several 
positions in rear of the present line be constructed on modem 
principles. 

(ii) That the power of rapid rail transport be increased both 
in the interior of Italy itself, and between Italy and France in 
order to secure strategic unity of action over the ttvo theatres. 

(iii) That, in addition to the necessary measures taken against 
pacifism by the Italian Government itself, the Allies should 
assist Italy by the provision of coal, wheat and other necessaries, 
as well as financially, in order to prevent the creation of 
economic conditions which would diminish the strength of the 
interior resistance of the country. 

6. If the assumptions in paragraphs 3, 4 and 5 are accepted 
then we have got this far in our examination of the problem, 
viz.: that the enemy cannot in 1918 gain a definite military 
decision in the main theatres which would enable him to break 
finally the resistance of any of the Allied Powers. 

7. If the enemy cannot gain a final decision against the Allies 
the question arises whether there is any opportunity in the course 
of 1918 for the Allies to secure, in the main Western theatres, a 
final, or even a far-reaching, decision against the enemy? The 
Military Representatives are of the opinion that, apart from such 
measure of success as is implied in the failure of the enemy’s 
offensive, or may be attained by local counter-strokes, and leaving 
out of account such improbable and unforeseeable contingencies as 

, the internal collapse of the Enemy Powers, or the revival of Russia 
: ,„as, a. serious military factor, no such deci,sion is likely to be secured 
duiring the fighting, period of, 1918. Neither the addition of the 
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American troops in view during this period, nor such reinforce- 
ments as could be secured for any one of the main theatres by 
withdrawing from the secondary theatres any margin of troops 
that may be available above the necessities of local defence, would 
make a sufficient difference in the relative position of the opposing 
forces to justify the hope of attaining such a decision. This should 
not prevent the Allied General Staffs closely watching the situation 
in case an unexpected favourable development should furnish 
an opportunity for vigorous offensive actions for which they should 
always be prepared. In any case the defensive on the Western 
Front should not be of merely a passive character, but be worked 
out definitely and scientifically, with the intention of gaining the 
maximum advantage from any opportunities offered in this theatre. 
A detailed consideration of the nature of the measures that should 
be envisaged is given in a paper which is appended as an annexe 
to this Note. 

8. The Allies are therefore confronted with a fundamental, 
though not permanent, change in the conditions upon which their 
strategy has to be based, as compared with the conditions, existing 
or anticipated, as long as the Russian Armies kept the field. They 
are accordingly obliged to consider how tliat strategy must be 
modified in order to take the fullest advantage out of such oppor- 
tunities as remain open to them during the phase of deadlock on 
the Western Fronts. In other words, pending such a change in 
the balance of forces as we hope to reach in 1919 by the steady 
influx of American troops, guns, aeroplanes, tanks, etc., and by 
the progressive exhaustion of the enemy’s staying power, it remains 
to consider what action can meanwhile be taken against the enemy, 
elsewhere than in the main Western theatres, which may enable 
us to secure a decision far-reaching in its effect upon the political 
situation in the Near East and in Russia, both during and after 
the War, and valuable in paving the way towards a subsequent 
definitive decision against the enemy’s main armies. To allow the 
year to pass without an attempt to secure a decision in any theatre 
of war, and to leave the initiative entirely to the enemy would, in 
the opinion of the Military Representatives, be a grave error in 
strategy apart from the moral effect such a policy might produce 
upon the Allied nations. 

9. The possibility of achieving any far-reaching decision in 
the Balkan theatre is clearly excluded, for the present at any rate, 
by the strength and comparative homogeneity of the enemy forces, 
and by the great superiority of the enemy’s system of communita- 
tions. It is, indeed, possible that in this theatre the Allied forces, 
may find themselves heavily attacked, and may be compelled to 
give ground. Such a contingency, though undesirable in itself, 
need give rise to no serious apprehensions provided always that 

VOT.. II — TT 
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adequate preparations are made in good time for the occupation 
of shorter and stronger lines covering the mainland of Greece and 
if possible, Salonika. 

10. There remains the Turkish theatre. To inflict such a 
crushing series of defeats upon the Turkish Armies as ivould lead 
to the final collapse of Turkey and her elimination from the War 
would not only have the most far-reaching results upon the general 
military situation, but might also if not too long deferred, be in 
time to enable the Allies to get into direct touch with, and give 
effective help to, such elements of resistance to German domina- 
tion as may still exist in Roumania and Southern Russia. Even a 
lesser measure of success such as would definitely liberate the Arab 
regions of the Ottoman Empire from the Turkish yoke and compel 
the Germans to divert considerable forces to the East in order to 
save Turkey from destruction, would, both from the point of view 
of the military situation and from that of eventual peace negotia- 
tions, greatly strengthen the Allied position, and be worth any 
effort that can be made compatibly with the security of our defence 
in the Western theatres. 

1 1. The present condition of Turkey is one of almost complete 
material and moral exhaustion. The Turkifsh forces have pro- 
gressively dwindled, till they now amount to 550,000 men at the 
utmost, and will dwindle even more rapidly if seriously attacked, 
oiving to the entire lack of reserves. Such as they are these forces 
are mspersed, and are necessarily di^ersed over enormous areas. 
The communications between the different fronts are so defective 
that any transfers of troops can only be carried out extremely slowly 
and with heavy wastage through sickness and desertion. The main 
I'ailway communication with Constantinople and the Central 
Powers is itself of very limited capacity, and vulnerable to air 
attacks. Reinforcement of troops or munitions from Germany 
could only be accumulated very gradually, and the sending of 
them would involve a heavy strain on the enemy’s transport 
resources. 

15. The Military Representatives realise that in view of the 
potential menace to the Western Front, as well as in view of 
difficulties of tonnage, there can be no question of a transfer of 
troops on any considerable scale from the Western to the Eastern 
theatre of operations under present circumstances. They consider, 
however, that the existing Allied foi'ces in Palestine and 
Mesopotamia are already sufficiently superior to the enemy in 
numbers, equipment and morale to justify the hope that success- 
ful operations can be carried out with these forces providing they 
■ are maintained at full strength. They would also strongly urge 
" that; any additional minor reinforcements, such as couW be provided 
. by the termination of the E^t Afirican operations, by the raising 
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of new units in India or in the French possessions, by the transfer 
of superfluous mounted troops from the Western theatre, or 
possibly at a later date by the transfer of one or two divisions from 
Salonika, if the enemy make no serious offensive in the Balkans, 
and the organisation of the Greek Army makes sufficient progress 
to enable it to be relied upon to replace the Divisions sent away, 
should be concentrated in the Turkish theatre. 

15. The problem of securing a decisive result in this theatre 
is, however, not so much one of numbers as of means of communica- 
tion. The difficulty is not so much that of dislodging the Turkish 
troops from a particular position as of being able to follow them 
up, prevent them rallying, receiving reinforcements and reorganis- 
ing and so convert their retreat into rout and final annihilation. 
This is a question partly of the mobility of the Allied forces them- 
selves, i.e., of their power to advance rapidly and at a considerable 
distance from their nearest railhead or port, and partly of the 
rapidity and energy with which the Allies can construct new rail- 
ways — ^normal gauge, narrow light or aerial, as the case may be — 
repair existing ones and re-equip them with rolling stock, and 
open up and improve successive new supplementary bases in the 
coast ports. The effort required in this respect is a great one. 
But upon it depends the whole prospect of achieving any decisive 
result for the Allied cause in igi8, and looking upon the resources 
in material and in technical skill possessed by the Allies, not only 
in Europe, but in Egypt, India, the British Dominions, and the 
United States, the effort should not be beyond the compass of our 
powers. 

14. The question of tonnage and escort is a serious limiting 
factor both as regards the actual supply of provisions and munitions 
for the troops and of railway material, and as regards the possibility 
of strategic operations depending on the movement of troops by 
sea. Everything that would facilitate the development of sources 
of supply east of the Suez Canal or locally — such as, for instance, 
the occupation of the Hauran — ^would ease the tonnage and escort 
situation in the Mediterranean and to that extent also help to 
liberate tonnage and escort for military movements by sea, if such 
movements were desirable for strategical reasons, 

15. Aviation is of particular importance in this theatre of war, 
both because of the opportunities for strategical air offensives 
against the Turkish communications, and because of the general 
advantages which superiority in the air gives in regions where com- 
munications are limited, concealment difficult and anti-aircr^. 
arrangements defective. This superiority is enjoyed by the ;AUied 
forces in the Turkish theatre at present and the. necessary measures 
should- be- taken to maintain and, if possible, increase it.' The, 
creation of independent- strategic aviation bases in Cyprus and;,. ip, 
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the Aegean, and the organisation of the naval air services in the 
Eastern Mediterranean for concentrated strategic offensives, are 
essential elements in any scheme of serious operations a<^ainst 
Turkey. ” 

1 6. In considering both the Turkish situation in itself and the 
political objects which the Allies have in view in this quarter of the 
world, the Military Representatives are convinced of the necessity 
that strategy and policy should go absolutely hand in hand. While 
the success of the military operations may of itself bring about 
profound changes in the political .situation in Turkey and the 
Near East generally, it is certain that these changes can be stimu- 
lated, and that success hastened on, by a definite, co-ordinated and 
vigorous political offensive both among the non-Turkish races of 
the Ottoman Empire and among the Turks themselves. Any 
lack of coherence on the part of the Foreign Offices in dealing 
with the political problems directly or indirectly connected with 
the Near Eastern situation, any evidence of mutual jealousy or of 
individual self-seeking, will be bound to prejudice not only the 
future settlement but the actual military operations. 

17. The aspects upon which stress has been laid in the preced- 
ing paragraphs emphasise the need for the most energetic 
co-operation and the closest co-ordination not only of the Allied 
Military forces in Palestine, Mesopotamia and Armenia, but also of 
the Allied Naval and Air Forces along the whole coast of Asiatic 
Turkey, of the local Governments in Egypt, India, Cyprus, or from 
whatever country materials, supplies or labour can be furnished, 
and not least, of the Allied Foreign Offices. It is essential to the 
success of the offensive against Turkey that it should be envisaged 
not as a series of disconnected operations, but as a single 
co-ordinated scheme tvliose object is to eliminate one of the 
Enemy Powers from the War. 

18. The Military Representatives do not consider it part of 
their function to prescribe the particular series of operations on 
the different fronts by which an offensive against Turkey can best 
bd carried out. That can only be done by the Commander-in-Chief 
to whom the task of co-ordinating and executing these opera- 
tions is entrusted. There are certain more immediate objectives, 
indeed, such as Haifa, the friendly grain-producing region of the 
Hauran, Damascus and Beirut, which seem clearly indicated not 
only by their military, economic and political importance, but 
also by the prospect of striking effective blows at the Turkish 
forces which are not likely to abandon them without a contest. 
But the object of the Military representatives is not to suggest 
specific geographical objectives, but to lay down a general line of 
policy whidi, to whatever extent it succeeds, will materially 
strengthen the position of the Allies, whether from the point of 
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view of the further prosecution of the struggle in 19 ig, or from 
that of the willingness of the enemy to concede reasonable terms 
of peace. 

ig. From this point of view the Military Representatives have 
examined with the greatest care the whole problem of the War 
of 1918, having laid down that if certain conditions are fulfilled, it 
will not be within the power of the enemy to reach a decision 
adverse to the Allies in the main Western theatres, having also 
come to the conclusion that the Allies cannot, apart from certain 
at present unforeseeable contingencies, in those theatres obtain a 
real decision against the enemy, and having considered all the 
factors bearing upon the military and political situation in the 
Turkish theatre, are of the opinion that the Allies should under- 
take a decisive offensive against Turkey with a view to the 
annihilation of the Turkish Armies and the collapse of Turkish 
resistance. 

Weygand, 

Military Repre- 
sentative, 

French Section 
Supreme War 
Council. 

Versailles, 

21st January, 1918. 


Henry Wilson, 
General Military 
Representative, 
British Section 
Supreme War 
Council. 


L. Cadorna, 
Military Repre- 
sentative, 

Italian Section 
Supreme War 
Council. 
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CLEMENCEAU’S FIRST ADDRESS TO THE SUPREME ALLIED COUNCIL 

I SUGGEST that the first task of the Supreme War Council is to consider 
the nature of the military campaigns to be undertaken in 1918. In 
order to enable us to reach a decision I suggest to my colleagues that 
we should invite our Permanent Military Advisers to study the ivhole 
situation in detail and to advise us as to the operations which they 
recommend. 

The first step to be taken is for each Government- to call for the 
views of its own General Staff, and these views should at once be 
transmitted to the Permanent Military Advisers of the Supreme War 
Council, and I would invite my colleagues to give instructions in 
this sense without delay. 

There are certain recent changes in the situation to which I think 
we should particularly direct the attention of our Permanent Military 
Advisers in making their report to us. 

The first of these is the situation in Russia. I propose that we 
should instruct our Permanent Military Advisers to assume as a basis 
of their studies that, in igi8, Russia cannot be counted on to render 
any effective military assistance. It will be for them to estimate, on 
the basis of the intelligence they will obtain from the General Staffs 
of the Allies, the amount of the forces which Russia's impotence wiU 
set free for operations on other fronts. 

The second new factor is the situation in Italy. After a grave 
reverse, which came near to disaster, equilibrium has been re- 
established for the time being on the Italian Front. For the first time 
in the War, substantial British and French forces are engaged on 
that front. It is undeniable that the detachment of these forces makes 
a considerable drain on the strength of the Anglo-French forces on 
the Western Front, and correspondingly weakens their power of 
offence and defence. The fact that such large forces are concentrated 
on the Italian Front necessarily raises the question whether offensive 
operations are not indicated. 

A third new factor introduced into the situation of igi8 is the 
^adual maturing of the forces of our new Ally, the United States of 
America, on the Western Front. To what extent can we count on the 
co-operation of the United States Army at different dates in 1918? 
This depends, to a large extent, upon the shipping situation, which 

16S0 
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itself constitutes one of the most vital factors in the investigations of 
the Permanent Military Advisers. During the last few days the .ship- 
ping experts of the nations concerned have been examining this 
question, and they have been invited to prepare data as to the number 
of American divisions which it should be assumed for the purposes of 
calculation, can be transported to and maintained in France during 
1918. The results of their investigations will be placed before you. 

The restoration of the shipping situation itself has an important 
bearing on the intensity of the Allied effort in i g 1 8. In order to avert 
the risk that any of the Allies may sink from exhaustion, a calamity 
which, at all costs, must be avoided, the restoration of the shipping 
situation is essential. Apart from naval measures for reducing our 
losses, two means are available for this. The first is to reduce our 
dependence upon imports by stimulating home production as much 
as circumstances permit, and by cutting down the needs of the popula- 
tion as far as possible; and the second is to increase the number of 
ships. Both these essentials make some demand upon our available 
man-power, and to that extent limit the number of men available for 
the armies. The Permanent Military Advisers must obtain from their 
respective Governments an estimate of the man-power available for 
igi8, after providing the bare necessities for ensuring the staying 
power of the nations concerned. I would ask that the conservation 
of man-power shall not be overlooked. 

If the amount of shipping available affects the intensity of the 
military operations, the Permanent Military Advisers must also bear 
in mind that, conversely, the character of the military operations 
decided on and prepared for In 1918 reacts no less on the amount of 
shipping available for the accumulation of reinforcements in the 
future. For example, a prolonged operation of the character 
attempted on the Somme in igi6, and in Flanders in 1917, involved an 
expenditure of material far greater than defensive operations or than 
offensive operations of the type of the recent attacks on the Chemin 
des Dames or in the region of Gambrai. The accumulation of the 
vast supplies of warlike stores required for the former type of attack, 
and the transport of the raw materials for their manufacture, involve 
the use of tonnage which would otherwise be available for the trans- 
port of American troops. 

I would propose to invite our Permanent Military Advisers in their 
examination of the problem, not to forget that the War has become 
largely one of exhaustion. It may be that victory will be achieved by 
endurance rather than by a military decision. Russia has dready 
collapsed, at any rate, for the present, but it must be remembered 
that Turkey and Austria are neitlwr of them very far from collapse. 
The final objective now, as formerly, is the overthrow of Prussian 
militarism, but I would ask the Permanent Military Advisers to wejg^ , 
carefully whether possibly that object may not be brought nearerRnSil' . , 
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achievement by the overthrow, first of all, of Germany’s allies, and 
the isolation of Germany: whether in fact the final overthrow of 
Germany may not best be reserved until the forces of the Allies, gi eatlv 
augmented by a fully matured American Army, can be focused and 
concentrated as a climax to the War on this final objective. 

In conclusion, I suggest that each Government represented here 
to-day should give its definite undertaking to furnish to our Permanent 
Military Advisers all the information that they require for the exam- 
ination of these grave problems. 

Apart from the question of primary importance which I have just 
referred to, there is a point of great immediate importance to which 
the attention of the Permanent Military Advisers should be directed. 
I refer to the military situation in the Balkans. I suggest that it is a 
proper subject for present inquiry by our Military Advisers whether 
the Allied forces in the Balkans are so disposed, and in such strength, 
that they may be expected to hold their own against any force which 
can reasonably be brought against them. 

There is one point which I would ask our Permanent Military 
Representatives to bear carefully in mind, namely, that their function 
is to advise the Supreme War Council as a whole and not merely as 
the repre.sentatives of their respective nations on the Council. They 
are required to view the problems confronting them not from a 
national standpoint, but from that of the Allies as a whole. I trust 
that, as far as possible, their advice will be unanimous, and that it will 
be submitted to the Supreme War Council in a collective form carry- 
ing with it the signature of each of the Permanent Military 
Representatives. 

Paris, 

s8th November, 1917. 



CHAPTER LXXV 


EXTENSION OF THE BRITISH FRONT 

One of the most tiresome questions which British and French Govern- 
ments had to adjust £rom time to time was the extension of the line 
to be held by the British Army on the Western Front. The French 
were compelled to put forth their utmost effort in the first years of 
the War when we were not ready. As our Army grew and grew with 
amazing rapidity, the French, who had borne the brunt of the fighting 
during the first two years of the War and had sustained immense losses, 
naturally pressed us to take over more and still more of the line which 
they had held so gallantly, but at such cost, whilst we were preparing. 
Our Generals sometimes treated these demands with consideration. 
Now and again, when they were incompatible with ambitious plans 
they were cherishing, they were inclined to be sticky or almost stingy'. 
The delays caused by disputes over extension of the line were 
responsible for some serious setbacks in the War. I have already dealt 
with the postponement of the Nivelle offensive, due partly to Haig’s 
reluctance to take over more line. Nivelle could not constitute the 
army of manoeuvre that was an essential part of his scheme until Haig 
had released some of the French divisions by taking over part of tire 
line. Decisive weeks were wasted over this somewhat selfish feud. 

The consequent postponement of the operation enabled the 
Germans to bring up reserves from the East. I shall in a later chapter 
show how the delays and the temper aroused by taking over more line 
on the Somme in the wdnter of 1917-18 were fatal to the effective 
organisation of defences in that sector which was attacked so succeiss- 
fully by the Germans, and equally disastrous in its influence on the 
distribution of forces and particularly of reserves. In the absence of 
a united front, taking human nature as it is, these unfortunate claslie.s 
ivere inevitable. Great generals, even in the exercise of their pro- 
fession, are not above the pettiness in motive and temper which has 
marred many a promising enterprise in other .spheres. 

At the enci of 1917 the British Expeditionary Forces of all ranks and 
services in all. the theatres of war numbered 3,759,419, excluding 
coloured labour corps. We had 1,978,395 men in France and 
Flanders. Our great new army had fought its first battle oh the 
Somme in the summer of 1916. Up to that date the brunt of the fighting; 
and therefore of the tasualties had fallen on the French. The French' 
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resisted the German invading army in September, 1914, in a succession 
of great battles fought on a front of hundreds of miles. The French 
losses were enormous. The great offensives of 1915 in Artois and 
Champagne were in the main conducted with French troops. And 
the sanguinary Battle of Verdun which lasted for several months and 
cost the defending army hundreds of thousands was fought exclusively 
between the French and the Germans. Our losses on that scale began 
at the Battle of the Somme in the third campaign of the War. France 
was now coming to an end of her resources in young men fit for battle. 
Sir Douglas Haig called attention to this exhaustion when he stated 
his case for the Passchendaele oflfensive. On the other hand, the 
contribution of men we sent overseas to our armies from Britain and 
die Dominions had grown each year and in 1918 we reached the 
climax. It was inevitable, therefore, that the French should constantly 
press us to take over more line. 

Colonel Repington, one of the most brilliant of our military critics, 
and one who was accorded the special confidence of the Army leaders 
at home and was chosen by them as their .special champion and spokes- 
man in the Press against meddlesome politicians, put the French case 
for the taking over of more line by the British Army in poignant 
language. Needless to say, he was not stating the facts in order to 
support that plea. He was using them in another conjunction and 
for a totally different purpose. They are nevertheless so relevant to 
an examination of the merits of this particular controversy that I quote 
them. Motive cannot alter facts. Writing on January 24th, igi8, 
after pointing out that the French Army was seriously reduced in, 
numerical strength, he adds: — 

“ I ^vant to tell the people of England, and particularly those 
ministerial poltroons who bleat about our losses, that our total 
casualties killed, wounded, and missing — ^since the War began — 
are but little higher than the number of the French dead. The only 
suitable recognition that we can make of French heroism is to help 
them in their hour of need.” 

In view of the subsequent history of the French sector so reluctantly 
and tardily taken over by the British G.H.Q., and of the animad- 
versions surrounding the transaction, a full statement of the facts 
regarding it are of considerable historic importance. Fortunately, 
there exi.sts abundant official record of all the proceedings, and I 
propose to leave these to speak for themselves. 

In the summer of 1917, the feeling steadily gained ground among 
the French that the British ought to be willing to take over a largef 
proportion of the line. They would have much preferred dUf hdpid#' 
them in this way than our setting out on' the " dtick‘s inaycf]^,throu^;| 
Flanders," to quote Foch’s apt ptose. W Jtily, a French 
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was chairman of a Parliamentary Committee appointed to examine 
the question of French man-power, approached our Ambassador in 
Paris with the plea that we should relieve the strain on the depleted 
resources of French manhood by extending our front. They were 
facing the problem of war-weariness among their people, the mutinies 
in their Army, the casualties incurred in a struggle where they had 
hitherto borne by far the largest part of the fighting and the loss. 
The den.sity of troops on our front was double or treble that of the 
French. Besides, the French, tvith a smaller total population than we, 
had put nearly all their able-bodied manhood in uniform, and with- 
out the help of some of these, their lands could not be tilled nor their 
harvests gathered, and the nation would be threatened with food 
.shortage. We had (so it was contended) far too many troops in 
England. 

There existed contrary arguments. Considerable sectors of the 
French Front were “ quiet ; ” there was little military activity on them 
and no great likelihood of major offensives; and the French had con- 
siderable room for manoeuvre behind their part of the line, if they 
should be dislodged from their positions, without being perilously 
driven away from contact with their bases. The British, on the other 
hand, cramped in the northern part of the line, had little room for 
manoeuvre, and a serious loss of ground would drive them into the 
sea or away from their bases at the channel ports; and hardly any part 
of their front could be called “ quiet: ” it was the scene oi constant 
military activity, and opposite to it there were large German forces. 
Yet after allowing for these arguments, there was still a marked 
disproportion between the forces behind the respective fronts; and 
the actual facts of gigantic losses sustained by the French, the 
temporarily weakened morale of their troops, and the desperate short- 
age of workers for their essential agriculture, could not be gainsaid. 

Accordingly, when at the Boulogne Conference of September 35th, 
1917, M. Painleve, the French Prime Minister, accompanied by 
General Foch, his Chief of Staff, met Sir William Robertson and my- 
self, and reported the strong pressure of the demand in the French 
Chamber for the British to take over a larger part of the front, tve 
could not refuse to consider this request. At this discussion Sir 
William Robertson sympathised with the French demand and con- 
sidered that it ought to be met. He said that : — 

" the question must be regulated on the basis of next year’s plans of 
operations. The matter should, therefore, be left for arrangement 
between Field-Marshal Haig and General Petain as soon as the 
offensive operations now, in progress come to an end. So far as the 
Governments were concerned, the principle of taking over more 
of the lin? was already admitted.” 
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On the other hand, it was clear that the military considerations 
involved in such a step must in the first instance be a matter for 
examination and, if possible, adjustment by and between the Com- 
manders-in-Chief of the two armies concerned. We eventually 
reached agreement in the following terras : — 

“The British Government, having accepted in principle the 
extension of the line held by the British Army on the We.stern Front, 
the two Governments are agreed that the question of the amount 
of the extension and the time at which it should take place should 
be left tor arrangement between the two Commanders-in-Chief.“ 

This agreement 1 communicated on the following day to Sir Douglas 
Haig, whom I visited at G.H.Q. 

The Commander-in-Chief did not give a direct refusal to the 
French demand. But he certainly did not entertain it with cordiality. 

That very morning he had captured a fetv kilometres of Flemish 
mire, and General Charteris came into the room whilst we were 
discussing the French appeal to inform his Chief that he had received 
the most reliable reports showing that three more German divisions 
had been completely shattered. He added to these the 50 or more 
enemy divisions which had already been destroyed. Haig naturally 
felt at such a moment that to send troops to occupy quiet trenches was 
a poor use to make of a victorious army. Petain's tired and 
demorali.sed troops were good enough for that. It was evident to me 
that the fundamental conflict of views between the British and French 
commands as to the strategy to be pursued once more complicated the 
issue as it had already done when a similar proposal was made in the 
early spring. In the case of Nivelle the clash of plans involved an 
element of personal rivalry between two Commanders who each 
sought for his own army the leading part in a great operation which 
promised decisive results. In this case the French Generals considered 
Haig's idea of an offensive enterprise to be premature. Foch and 
Petain were strongly of the opinion that the new situation created by 
the collapse of Russia, the deep repugnance felt by all ranks of fighting 
men in the French Army to mass attacks on the German entrench- 
ments, and the accession of an unprepared America to the Allied side, 
could be best met by a suspension of great offensives, until the 
American Army was ready to throw in its full weight; and meanwhile 
that a defensive attitude should be maintained, varied by limited 
offensives whenever and wherever the opportunity was favourable for 
striking a blow at the enemy. They also advocated pressure on other 
and weaker flanks of the enemy line on other battle fronts. Haig on 
the other hand urged a concentrated oIBensive on a great scale with a 
view to driving the enemy out of Flanders and outflanking him in that 
direction. The disastrous and costly feilure of that plan only stimu- 
lated him to fustify his project by a resumption of his attacks in the 
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spring of igi8. He did not desist from his intention until it became 
clear to him that the reinforcements available could not furnish a 
number of men sufficient to overcome an army which was reinforced 
by picked divisions withdrawn from Russia. A man reluctantly 
forced to abandon plans which seem to him to present hopes of glorious 
achievement never throws himself whole-heartedly into the working 
of alternative schemes which he has consistently set aside as inferior 
to his own. It looks to him too much like an admission of a funda- 
mental error of judgment in his original conception. This mood 
working on an obstinate mind accounts for what happened in the 
rearrangement of forces rendered necessary when a great German 
offensive in the spring of 1918 grew certain. It was this mood which 
I encountered in my conversation with Marshal Haig, I found him 
stubbornly opposed to the proposal. He was never articulate in the 
expression of his views at an interview. He however promised to send 
me a Memorandum as to his views on the military outlook in the 
event of Russia being forced out of the War, That I received about 
the 10th October. In it he expressed his opinion about the question 
of extending his front. Here is an extract ; — 

“ The armies have undergone almost superhuman exertion and 
hardships during the last few months, and unless the demands made 
on them during the winter are reduced to a minimum they cannot 
be expected to respond fully to the further heavy calls entailed by 
a renewal of the ofensivc next year.” 

Haig by this time realised that his break through could not be 
achieved, as he had confidently anticipated, in the course of this year. 
He therefore contemplated renewing his attacks in the same sector 
early in the spring of 1918. 

" I urge this point very strongly and it entails resistance to any 
French demands on us to lake over more line. A refusal by us 
to do so will undoubtedly be both justifiable and wise." 

Pointing out that the French Army was not in a mood for offensives, 
and that the British would therefore be the only attacking force, and 
that the French soldiers got more leave than the British, he 
proceeded: — 

” This aspect of the case must not be overlooked any more than 
the purely military arguments, and it is on popular feeling amongst 
the French people rather than on military argument that the French 
, demand on us to take over more line is based. The actual extent 
of front measured by miles is no test of what we should hold. The 
trne test is the relative number of enemy divisions engaged by us. 
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and still more the role to be allotted to us in next year’s campaign 
(i.e., the renewal of the oITeiisive). For all these reasons it is 
necessary in my opinion to refuse to take over more line and to 
adhere resolutely to that refusal, even to the point of answering 
threats by threats if necessary.” 

Haig wanted all his forces to repeat his Flanders blunder. He 
could not, therefore, spare a man for any other part of the front. 

The discussions between the soldiers passed into that phase, all too 
familiar among the Franco-Bntish forces throughout the War until 
we eventually achieved unity of command, of pleas and protests and 
counter-protests, of appeals by the respective Commanders-in-Chief 
to their Governments for support, and of reproaches, consultations 
and official representations, leading to nothing but misunderstanding. 
These constituted the usual dreary preliminaries to every compromise 
agreement. Valuable time was wasted, and essential defensive pre- 
parations in the contested area were completely neglected. 

The French Government continued to urge upon me the necessity 
of an extension of the British line. But in accordance with the 
decision of the Boulogne Conference, I left the matter at this stage for 
the soldiers to discuss between themselves. The Cabinet thought 
the French had a case for an extension of our front, and that opinion 
was imparted to Haig, but the details were left to be settled between 
the Commanders. I therefore urged the C.I.G.S, to arrange an early 
meeting between Haig and Petain. That took place about mid- 
October at Amiens and resulted in an agreement about extension, but 
not about strategy. 

The nature of the agreement is stated by Marshal Petain in a letter 
by him on October agrd to the British Commander-in-Chief: — 

“ In accordance with my expressed request you have fixed the 
date for the extension of your front for the last week in November. 
The relief operations will thus have no repercussion upon the 
development of the battle in Flanders. The number of divisions 
which you are intending to put into the line will easily bring your 
right as far as the Oise.” 

He had pressed Haig to extend his line a little further to the south. 
He gives his reasons for that request in this letter. Haig in his reply 
on the 5nd November writes: — 

" As I have already told you, I am prepared to prolong my right 
up to the Oise; I can even fall in with your wishes by relieving a 
sector, insignificant in extent, south of the river.” 

The limit of this further extension was fixed by tfie two Coni- 
nv’nriers-in-r’bief af Rarisf*!. 
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The taking-over by the British of the French line up to Barisis had 
thus been agreed to between Haig and Petain by the beginning of 
November. It is important to note that no extension of the British 
line further than this took place before the great German offensive in 
March. 

The agreement between the Generals was only the beginning of 
trouble. Haig thoroughly disliked the idea of parting with divisions 
which he had depended upon for his mass of manoeuvre in the spring 
renewal of his Flemish campaign. He went back on the arrangement 
both in .substance and in time. He pleaded that he could not spare 
the necessary divisions to carry out the full extensions he had promised. 
Even the restricted relief to the French which he undertook was in- 
definitely postponed. 

The French gretv impatient at this attitude. M. Clemenceau 
demanded to know when the promised relief was to take place. The 
C.I.G.S. telegraphed this query to Haig on December ist, and got the 
reply that since the arrangement had been made with General Pdtain 
he had been compelled to send divisions to Italy and to use at Cambrai 
those detailed to begin the relief on the French Front. As active 
operations were still in progress, he did not feel justified then in 
can7ing out any extension at all. 

This was naturally a very unsatisfactory reply for the French. If we 
had promised five divisions to Italy, they had undertaken to send six. 

Petain wrote on December 14th to press that the relief should be 
begun, and told his Government that if it were not carried out he 
would refuse to continue to accept responsibility for the safety of 
the French Front. Clemenceau, who strongly supported Petain, there- 
upon sent us word that he would himself resign unless the British took 
over the front as far as Berr}'-au-bac, an extension 37 miles longer than 
the one originally requested. We agreed that the arrangements 
already entered into between the two Commanders-in-Chief for 
extension to Barisis must be honourably fulfilled, but we could not 
assent to the further demand. We succeeded in persuading 
Clemenceau to allow the matter of the further extension to Berry-au- 
bac to be referred to the Supreme War Council; and pending its 
discTission there, the Military Representatives at Versailles were asked 
to examine the question. Information to this effect was wired to Sir 
Douglas Haig on December 15th. 

The news decided Sir Douglas Haig. Without waiting to see what 
would be the verdict of Versailles, he met Petain on December 17th 
and after giving a number of reasons for delay, agreed to relieve two 
French divisions by January 10th and complete the relief to the River 
Oise before the end of January. This arrangement Pdtain accepted, 
and it was in due course carried out. 

. Early in January I received an urgent communication from M. 
Clemenceau pressing us to exercise our authority as a Government to 
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order Haig to agree as to the further extension requested by Petain, 
As we were anxious as a Cabinet to obtain Haig’s opinions on the 
military position as a whole, I appealed to him to come over to confer 
with us on the subject. Haig ii^ormed us, when the matter of the 
extension of the front tvas raised, that he was on the point of taking 
over the line up to the River Oise, and that General Petain seemed 
to be quite satisfied with this arrangement. 

As to the demand made by M. Clemenceau for a further extension, 
the Permanent Military Representatives at Versailles went carefully 
into the whole question — the relative strength of the fronts, the 
opposing enemy forces, the respective needs for relief and training; 
and reached the conclusion that the logically right point for the 
juncture of the respective fronts was neither Barisis nor Beiry-au-bac, 
but the left bank of the Ailette on the Laon-Soissons road, a point 
which was 14 miles beyond Barisis. 

The Joint Note of the Military Representatives in which this recom- 
mendation was recorded (Joint Note No. 10), was issued on January 
10th, 1918. Although Haig and Petain had reached an agreement 
with regard to the extension to Barisis, Petain, backed by Clemenceau, 
was at this time still pressing for more — ^in fact, for the extension to 
Berry-au-bac. 

At the Meeting of the Supreme War Council which was held on 
February 1st, I anticipated to some extent the disamion about 
extension of the line by proposing that in view of the fact that the 
French and ourselves had no less than eleven divisions in Italy, we 
should bring a contingent of Italian troops to France. The minutes 
record that I said: — 

" Before coming to the question of the extension of the British 
line, or the creation of the reserves, I suggest, if my Italian collea^e 
would consent, that we ought to discuss the question of bringing 
Italian troops to the Western Front. The alternative is to bring 
the Briti.sh and French troops from the Italian to the Western 
Front. This, however, is undesirable from the point of view of 
morale. Hence it would be better to bring Italian troops here.” 

I then called attention to the figures in tables prepared by the Allied 
Staffs, for the information of the Supreme War Council, and I pointed 
out that on the Italian Front according to these tables, ” there were 
1,440,000 Allied compared with 860,000 enemy combatants,, a superi- 
ority of 580,000 combatants; whereas on the French, Front, the Allied 
superiority was only 160,000 combatants.” I further pointed out that 
the movement of enemy troops was towards the French rather than 
towards the Italian Front. 

Signor Orlando, the Italian Prime Minister, said he. was “in 
principle in entire agreement with hlr. Lloyd George,” and he 
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proceeded to support my proposal with emotional warmth. M. Cletpeu* 
ceau summed up the remarks of Signor Orlando and Baron Sonnino 
in the sense that the Italian Government would leave the decision as to 
such a movement to the new War Board which it was proposed to set 
up to take charge of the General Reserve. It is significant of the 
general attitude of the British and French Staffs that although they 
knew at that time that German reinforcements for the West were 
pouring in from Russia, they took no steps to implement this valuable 
Italian promise until after March 21st. This indifference or slackness 
was partly due to their lack of appreciation of the fighting value of 
the Italian infantry, who, it is only fair to say, fought well when they 
ultimately came to France. But so far as the French were concerned 
the slackness was partly attributable to their suspicion that the pro- 
posal, if adopted, would be used by the British as a further excuse for 
not taking up more line. 

The prospect of a possible reinforcement of the French Front by 
Italian troops did not therefore avail to appease the urgency of the 
French demand for a further extension of the British line to Berry-au- 
bac. When Note No. 10 came up for review on February 2nd, M. 
Clemenceau proposed that since the point on the left bank of the 
Ailette was that fixed by the joint advice of the military experts it 
should be accepted, and the Commanders-in-Chief be asked to agree 
to arrangements for the carrying out of the recommendation. But 
Haig promptly protested. 

"With the effectives at present at his disposal, it was impossible 
for him to extend his front beyond the point that he had agreed 
upon with General P^tain . . . With the utmost desire to comply 
in every way possible with the French demands, he felt bound to 
point out to the Supreme War Council that with the troops now at 
his disposal it was quite out of the question for him to take over any 
more front.” 

I then intervened to ask General Petain whether he had agreed with 
Sir Douglas Haig that the British Front should extend to Barisis only, 
Petain. replied that: — 

" it was true that there had been an agreement between himself 
and Sir Douglas Haig to the effect that the British Front should be 
extended to Barisis. Later, however, he had been compelled to 
3sk for a further considerable extension. . , 

Inasmuch as it has been suggested that the British Government, 
and particularly myself, were responsible for forcing Sir Douglas Haig, 
against his better judgment, to accept this further extension, I will 
now quote frilly the statement which I made upon the recommenda- 
^on or the Supreme Council : -7- 
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“ Mr. Lloyd George asked that before the Joint Note was 
adopted he might be allowed to put before the Supreme War 
Council certain very serious considerations. The Field-Marshal 
had said that he could hardly be held responsible for the security 
of his front if he had to extend his line. He had pointed out that 
the most vital parts of the Allied Fronts were held by the British. 
The British lines of communication ran parallel to their front, and 
the enemy were only ten miles off; this constituted a very dangerous 
situation. Further, an advance of a few kilometres by the Germans 
on the French Front would not be a very grave matter. If, however, 
the Germans advanced only six miles in Flanders they would 
deprive us of certain valuable coal mines which at present provide 
no less than ten million tons of coal a year. If they ivere deprived 
of this supply of coal it would have to be made up by Great Britain. 
This ivoiild mean a large diversion of labour to the coal mines, and 
of tonnage for the transportation of coal across the Channel. The 
second point was partly military and partly political in character. 
The French soldier by the law of his country — and he would remind 
the Council that the French were fighting on their own soil — got 
leave every four months; the British soldier on the other hand, got 
leave only once a year. The British Army had come to be aware 
of this fact, which was causing the gravest dissatisfaction. No doubt 
this disparity in regard to the granting of leave was in part due to 
the shortage of tonnage, but it was a serious consideration which 
could not be ignored. He would remind the Supreme War Council 
that the British Commandcr-in-Ghief had said that if he had to 
extend his front he could not be responsible for the security of his 
line. If, therefore, the Council decided to accept the recommenda- 
tion of the Military Representatives, a very grave responsibility 
would rest upon them. There were then three considerations which 
he wished to put before his colleagues : — 

I. That the British hold a line which covered indispensable 
ports and valuable coal mines, neither of which was it possible 
for us to relinq^uish. 

a. The question of leave. 

3. The British had borne the brunt of the fighting during the 
past year, and as they had advanced their line in many places it 
was impossible to give the men the rest they badly needed, as it 
was necessary to prepare new lines of defence. Further, these 
lines had to be constructed in tlie, abotninable climate of Flanders, 
which was very different from the climate of Italy for instance. 

If in addition to the dissatisfaction caused by the disparity in, 
regard to leave, by the necessity of having to forgo their , well-eamed 
rest in order to construct, new lines of defence, the B,]C:itish ,A^y 
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were told that they had to take over a new portion of the French 
From they would be seriously disheartened to say the least of it. 
He therefore would again press that a solution of the difficulty might 
be found by transferring Italian divisions to France. A large con- 
tribution of Italian troops to the Western Front would, in his 
opinion, best solve the most difficult problem which M. Clemenceau 
and he had to consider. Mr. Lloyd George thought that the 
question of the extension of the line and that ot the transference 
of Italian troops to Flandeis should be considered together.” 

Signor Orlando then gave general support to my plea, and he 
referred to the proposal which 1 had made at the preceding meeting, 
that the difficulties should fje solved by inviting the Italian Govern- 
ment to send divisions to France to take over this part of the line. He 
concluded by saying: — 

“ He agreed with Mr. Lloyd George that the question of the 
extension of the line and of Italian troops being sent to France must 
be considered together, and that they were questions for the delib- 
eration of their military experts.’* 

After a reply from General P^tain, a note was passed to me — as far 
as I can recollect, from Sir Maurice Hankey — stating to my great 
surprise that Field-Marshal Haig had changed his mind and did not 
now view the proposed extension as altogether unacceptable. 1 then 
intervened further to say (I will now quote the Minute) : — 

" Mr. Lloyd George said he understood that the Field-Marshal 
would now be prepared to accept the recommendations in Joint 
Note No. 10 [i.e., the recommendation for further extension] in 
principle subject to an agreement between himself and General 
Pdtain as to the method of giving effect to it. The resolution there- 
fore that was about to be moved must not be regarded as an order 
requiring immediate execution.” 

The actual Resolution that was passed in reference to this respect 
is recorded in the following terms: — 

“ Resolution in regard to the extension of the British Front. The 
Supreme War Council adopt Note 10; subject to the time and 
method of the extension of the British Line being left for arrange- 
ment between General P^tain and the Field-Marshal Sir Douglas 
Haig.” 

Haig and P^tain subsequently met and came to an understanding 
to take no further action for the time being on this troubled question. 
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These, therefore, are the actual facts as to what took place. 1 
proposed that the difficulties which had arisen on the question of the 
extension of the British line should be solved by the sending of 1 1 
Italian divisions to France in substitution for the British and French 
divisions on the Italian Front. The Italian Prime Minister warmly 
accepted the proposition and was prepared to recommend it to his 
military authorities. When the actual discussion of the proposals of 
the Supreme Council for extension came up for discussion I strongly 
supported Sir Douglas Haig’s protest, and again urged the alternative 
of Italian troops. The Italian Prime Minister supported my protest, 
and again urged the idea of Italian troops. Sir Douglas Haig then, 
without any previous consultation with me, withdrew his objection 
and agreed with Petain to take over further line in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Council. In actual fact, this extension 
which Haig agreed to in principle, even after my strong protest at his 
request and on his behalf, was not carried out, and the only result .)f 
his untimely intervention was that the proposal for making arrange- 
ments to bring 1 1 Italian divisions to France was dropped, and not 
revived until after the March offensive. The actual extension which 
took place was the one that Haig had himself agreed to with Petain 
at Conferences where no member of the Government was present. 

In view of these facts, of whicii there is official record in 
contemporary documents, it is mther hard that the whole of the 
responsibility should be placed on my shoulders and that it should be 
suggested that Haig tvas compelled by me to take over a line w'hich 
he had not sufficient troops to defend. 

I would specially draw attention here to the very misleading 
account of what took place as the result of the Versailles meeting 
which is given in the Official History of the War: — 

" At the meeting which took place between Sir Douglas Haig 
and General Petain on the 17th December the latter urged as 
reasons for the extension, that the British offensive operations had 
come to an end, and that there were fears of a German attack on 
his troops near Chalons and through Switzerland. Sir Douglas 
Haig represented that the British troops after the recent 
severe fighting required a period of rest, and tliat the 
strength of units, depleted by casualties, wa.s not being 
replenished by drafts from England; but nevertheless, he would 
relieve two divisions on the roth January and endeavour to take 
over as far as the Oise by the end of the month; but the precise 
date for the later relief could only be settled when the situation 
became clearer. This arrangement General Petain, .accepted. 
However favourable the situation might become, , he had no 
intention of making any ' main attack ' before August, thus 
confirming his earlier statement to Sir Douglas Haig. 
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It was not until the loth January, after an interval of over three 
weeks, that the Military Representatives at Versailles made their 
formal recommendation, without giving reasons, that the point of 
junction of the French and British Armies should be on the left 
bank of the Ailette, between that river and the Soissons-Laon road, 
about 17 miles from the Oise, but left the exact point to be decided 
by the two Commanders-in-Chief, who eventually fixed it at 5^ 
miles eastwards of the Oise.” 

Phis omits every reference to the objections I raised to any further 
extension of the line, and it creates an impression that as a result of 
what took place at Versailles, Haig had to make a further extension 
of his line, and that on a recommendation which was never formu- 
lated before January 10th. As a matter of fact, Haig never extended 
his line a single yard beyond the limit fixed in an agreement which 
he had entered into with Pdtain on October 18th, 1917. 

This paragraph is probably due to one of these oversights to which 
all historians are liable. Whoever wrote this misrepresentation must 
have had in front of him the actual Minutes of the Meeting.* The 
least I can say about the writer who, with such information at his 
disposal, penned such a distortion, is that he made a slovenly use of 
the documents at his disposal. 

Was the extension of our line which took nlace in January 
|ustified? It is clear that the grounds for it were both military ani 
political. On the political side it must be remembered that feeling 
in France had reached a state of irritation at what appeared to be a 
flagrantly unecjual proportion of the front held by the British: this 
feeling, for which there was much warrant, was a fact that could not 
be ignored or argued away. In order to maintain good relations with 
our ally, and ease the tension of French public opinion, worn down 
by the long and bitter sufferings of the War, it w'as essential that we 
should make some concession of this sort, unless it could be shown 
beyond peradventure that such action would inevitably entail 
disaster for the Allied Armies. The military considerations were just 
as strong. Prior to the extension, the British held less than 100 miles 
of front, the French more than 350 miles, although the British forces 
were two-thirds the size of the French. Even after the British had 
added these a 8 miles to their front, they held about 135 miles to the 
French 3^5 miles of front. In view of the far greater density of the 
British forces, it would be ludicrous to suggest that this comparatively 
small addition to the line they held was from a military standpoint 
unsound, taking into consideration the requirements of the Allied 
Front in France as a whole. After all due weight has been given to 
other grounds alleged by Sir Douglas Haig for objecting to taking 

' * He rectifies it in a later page (p. 79) without calling attention to the previous 
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over this sector, the fact stands out that his main objection was 
because using part of his forces for this would render him less capable 
of resuming his Flanders offensive in the spring. He urged in this 
connection that the alternative to continuing the offensive was to let 
the initiative pass to the enemy. But since in any event he could not 
have resumed a Flanders offensive as early as March, because the 
state of the ground there would have rendered it impossible, that the 
Germans still would have been free to take the initiative as they did, 
further south, in March, if Haig had kept a larger force Tt 
Passchendaele, and the St. Quentin sector had been still held by the 
attenuated French Army. 

The extremely able Staff officers working at Versailles — and they 
included both Italian and American experts — were in fact satisfied 
that on military grounds the British Army should have taken over, 
not less, but 12 miles more than they actually did. That was military 
ad\ ire There was no politician on the body of experts who examined 
the question This operation of taking over has often been alleged 
as one of the various causes which contributed to the German break- 
through on this front in March, 1918. That allegation cannot be 
jmstified on military grounds. 

The British had far more ample resources tor holding this sector 
strongly than the French. The trouble was that they did not dis- 
tribute them wisely. This is a matter into tvhich I shall have to 
enter more fully when I come to the dispositions made for the great 
battle which all knew was coming. 



CHAPTER LXXVI 


THE FALL OF ROBERTSON 

The decisions of Versailles on the formation of a General Reserve 
were designed to give the Allies for the first time the benefit confemd 
by a united front, first in defence and then in attack. The Germans 
had enjoyed that advantage on the Western Front right through the 
War and it had enabled them to hold long lines against armies which 
had a numerical superiority of 50 per cent. When they saw that the 
Nivelle offensive was impending and that they were to be attacked 
on a great scale by preponderant numbers, they constituted a strong 
reserve behind their lines, of divisions drawn partly from the sectors 
of the Western line from which they could be best spared, and partly 
from Roumania. Hence a defence which was so successful that it put 
the French Army out of action as a seriously offensive force for the 
rest of the year. 

Had the Versailles project been put into operation a similar 
stunning rebuff would have been given to the German spring offen- 
sive after perhaps a slight preliminary success, the German collapse 
tvould have come sooner and the British losses would not have been 
nearly so heavy. British and French divisions would have been 
drawn in time from parts of the line where they were too thick on the 
ground, and as it became increasingly evident at what point the 
German attack was coming, the reserves would have moved into 
positions where they would have been readily available when the 
German attack developed. Divisions would also have been brought 
from Italy — either French, British or Italian. Arrangements might 
have been made for conveying British divisions from Palestine and 
substituting Indian divisions from Mesopotamia, where the Allies 
had a superiority of six to one. All this was done later on. But it 
was after the worst defeat that had befallen the British Army during 
the whole of the War. 

After the Versailles meeting there began to ferment on our home 
front events which rapidly developed into a serious political crisi.s 
and for a few days threatened the life of the Ministry, and paralysed 
our efforts to deal firmly with the hesitancies of the Commander-in- 
Chief on the question of the General Reserve. The trouble arose 
from the machinations of that military clique which had tliwarted 
every effort,! had made during the War either to equip the Army, or 
to prevent a wasteful use being made of the enormous resources in 
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men and material placed at their disposal, or to achieve that effective 
unity of front which alone could enable us to make a decisive use of 
the advantages we possessed in men, material, and command of the sea. 

That the German General Staff depended upon the activities of 
this junta is demon.strated by one of the documents published by 
General Ludendorff after the War. In a memorandum which is 
marked “ Very Secret ” attention is called to the weaknesses of the 
Alliance with w'hich the Central Powers are confronted. One of 
them is thus described: — 

“ Another disruptive element will be the English Military Party 
[the italics are theirs, not mine] which will come forward and try 
at last to get rid of the Lloyd George they loathe so heartily." 

We were about to witness a very determined effort — ^not the first 
nor the last — ^made by this party to form a cabal which would over- 
throw the existing War Cabinet and especially its Chief, and 
enthrone a Government which would be practically the nominee and 
menial of this military party. Exactly the same situation had arisen 
in Germany in July, 1916. The German Chancellor, Bethmann- 
Hollweg, determined to end the War, if he could, by a negotiated 
peace; so Hindenburg, Ludendorff, and their Military clique over- 
threw him, and from that point onwards took over the political 
direction of Germany. The causes of the German defeat were in- 
vestigated by the Reichstag after the War, and many statesmen of the 
Central Powers have written on the subject. No one can doubt that 
the cause of Germany’s defeat lay in the usurpation of political 
powers by the military leaders. Bismarck had had almost exactly 
the same trouble in 1870 and 1866, but, with a great effort, had 
checked this attempted usurpation. Bethmann-Hollweg could not : 
in fact, it was their political system that failed the Germans. The 
same attempt was made by a military clique here, but did not succeed. 
Our political system did not fail us. 

General Petain and Marshal Haig did not relish the idea of 
having their reserves commanded by Foch. Not only did it pass the 
control of the forthcoming campaign into Foch’s hands, but it 
removed divisions from their direct control in order to create such a 
Reserve. The hostility of the two Commanders-in-Chief, however, 
did not show itself immediately. Sir William Robertson, on the 
other hand, lost no time in taking action of a hostile character. Wh^en 
Sir Henry Wilson had first sketched out the project of the General 
Reserve to him he seemed ijuite enamoured of the idea, but in its 
original form the plan provided that the Controlling Board should 
consist of the three Chiefs of the General Staff, of whom Sir William 
Robertson would be one. That provision was dropped in the course 
of the discussions at Versailles because there were obvious practical 
objections to it. The General Reserve was intended to be brought. 
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into action in the event of a sudden emergency. Even before the 
emergency arose the intelligence received in the course of the comino- 
weeks would involve a rearrangement in the location of the reseives. 
It is evident that neither the Italian nor the British Chiefs of the 
Staff could be present to take part in a decision until a great many 
fateful hours had passed. That is why it was imperative that the 
members of the Board should always be on the spot, ready for con- 
tinuous consultation and deci.sion without a moment’s delay. As 
soon as the Supreme Council came to that conclusion, Sir William 
Robertson altered his attitude towards the whole scheme. A 
brilliant witness of the proceedings at Versailles writes: — 

“ Robertson, not unnaturally, was furious. This was quite 
visible. Long after the Supreme War Council had risen, after 
passing this resolution, and only a few secretaries being left in the 
room, Robertson still remained sitting alone in his place, motion- 
less, his head resting on his hand, glaring silently in front of him."* 

The first intimation the Cabinet received of brewing trouble was 
at a meeting of the War Cabinet held immediately on ray return 
from Versailles, at which I reported the decisions arrived at by the 
Supreme War Council, dwelling particularly upon the proposals in 
reference to the formation of the General Reserve. Lord Derby, 
who was accompanied to the meeting by Sir William Robertson, 
stated that he had not yet had sufficient time to study the reports 
submitted in regard to this question, and therefore must reserve 
judgment thereon. In reply I pointed out that as the matter had 
been decided unanimously by the Allied Representatives, and by 
myself and Lord Milner, who had been endowed by the War Cabinet 
with full authority to deal with this question on their behalf, I trusted 
that the matter would be considered by the Army Council in a most 
helpful spirit, and that there would be no delay in preparing the 
necessary Order in Council, if such were required, to give effect to 
their decision. 

The first open shot was fired by the Morning Post in a telegram 
which it printed on February 8th from its “ Military Correspondent 
in Paris,’’ and which ran as follows ; — 

“ Paris, 5th February. 

The decisions of the recent inter-Allied War Council regarding 
the control of British troops in the field are reported to be of such 
a strange character that Parliament should demand the fullest 
details and a Parliamentary Committee should examine them at 
once and take the opinions of our General Staff and of our Com- 
manders in the field concerning the new arrangements.” 

: Thete is no secret about the origin and the inspiration of this 
■I'.'' ■ • Peter E. Wright:', " At the Supreme War Counca," p. 6t. , 
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messajje. It was sent by Colonel Repington, who afterwards admitted 
his authorship and came out into the open under his own name with 
communications in the same vein. He was on intimate terms with 
Sir William Robertson, the C.I.G.S., and an active collaborator with 
the military clique which, as I have previously related, was intriguing 
with all the discontented elements in politics to overthrow the 
Government. Repington was the favoured confidant of the General 
Staff, whenever there were any criticisms that they wished to see 
directed against the War Cabinet and its policy. They supplied 
him with all the necessary material in the form of tit-bits of informa- 
tion, carefully selected, of course, and of a tendencious character. 
His diaries, where he records the interviews he had from time to 
time with Sir William Robertson and his principal coadjutor, the 
Director of Military Operations, Sir Frederick Maurice, and some 
mysterious person in the confidence of the War Office, who is referred 
to by Repington as “ X,” show how complete was his collaboration 
with the General Staff. 

The communication from their Military Correspondent appeared 
in the Morning Post on February 8th, and the same evening the 
Globe reprinted what they called the “ disquieting telegram ” pub- 
lished by their contemporary. They further proceeded to pass upon 
it comments which are full of significance having regard to what 
happened subsequently : — 

. . It may be hoped that, as Mr. Asquith was responsible for 
entrusting the Higher Command to Sir Douglas Haig, as Com- 
mander-in-Ghief in the field, and Sir William Robertson as Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff in London — who both to a peculiar 
degpree enjoy the confidence of the British Army and the British 
nation — he will not stand by and allow this arrangement to be 
broken up to gratify the whim of any individuals, however 
important. It may also be hoped that the House of Commons, 
which claims to be the seat of ^wer, will refuse to allow itsdf to 
be elbowed out of its proper functions, and that at least we may 
be allowed to know what is going on behind the scenes, as no 
arrangement can make for military efficiency that precipitates a 
crisis in our Higher Command on the eve of a new campaign. Is 
there or is there not a Generalissimo?” 


This article was sent to me by Lord Milner with the following 
covering letter: — 

*' ly Great ColWe Street, 5,W., 

,8/2/18. 

My dear Prime Minister, , 

You have no doubt seen the! enclosed from the Globe, , 

I thinly the sooner we make a move the beuer. 'This kiqd: of 
thing cannot be allowed tq, go on. , | , 
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About Haig, I greatly doubt whether he would make common 
cause with only W.O. people against the Government. I think he 
is too loyal to lend himself to such proceedings. 

On the other hand, I do think that he is likely to offer a 
resistance of his own to the proposal that he should allow any of 
his divisions to be placed in a General Reserve. He will use all 
the arguments with which we are so familiar, and he will never 
be convinced — as he is incapable of seeing any point of view but 
his own — that the creation of a General Reserve may end in 
giving him a much larger army than he has at present. 

Now the creation of the General Reserve is the key of the whole 
business. It is not only clearly right in strategy, but it is the basis 
of our quite good understanding with the French. 

It is no use having a great mmpus and getting rid of Robertson, 
if the policy is to be side-tracked, for quite different reasons, hy 
Haig. 

But Haig will, I believe, obey orders, if he once clearly under- 
stands that your mind is made up. And if he were to stick his 
toes in the gpround, which I do not anticipate, it would be better 
to lose both Haig and Robertson than to continue at the mercy 
of both or either of them. The situation is much too critical for 
that and no time should be lost. The Army would be quite happy, 
if the worst came to the worst, with Plumer and Harrington vice 
Haig and Bertie Lawrence, and would not then so much care 
who was the C.I.G.S. Du Cane, in fact, would fill the bill. 

‘ Plumer as C.-in-C.,’ a brigadier fresh from the field said to 
me the other day, ‘ would be worth ten extra divisions.’ Extrava- 
gant, of course. I merely quote as showing that any change which 
brought Plumer more to the front would be popular. 

I don’t want this, I like the plan you sketched this morning. 
My only point is that, if Haig were intractable, I believe we could 
still deal with the situation. The one vital thing is, since there 
must be a change, that we should be able once for all to get free 
to do what we know to be right. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Milner.” 

As it turned out, the letter underestimated the formidable diffi- 
culties to be encountered here and in France when it came to 
overruling the opposition of the military chiefs. In order to ease 
matters I proposed that Robertson should be our representative on 
the Board of Control, This involved his vacating the position of 
C.I.G.S. In that event it was proposed that Sir Henry Wilson 
should be appointed to that post. 

Sir Douglas Haig came over on the gth and I had an interview 
with him and the Secretary of State for War bn the situation, I 
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wrote Milner the following letter which gives my impressions of 
that interview at the time: — 


" gth February, 1918. 

My dear Milner, 

I have had an afternoon of it with Haig and Derby. Haig 
was quite reasonable. He did not quite like H. W. coming here, 
and thought the Army might be very shocked; but he said that 
was a matter for the Government. In fact, his attitude was per- 
fectly correct. Derby, Haig and Maepherson thought that to 
make Robertson Deputy would be to humiliate him, and they 
thought it quite unnecessaiy in view of the fact that Wilson was 
made the Chief Adviser of the Government. Subject to that, 
the document was signed by Derby, and he is to see the King 
later on about it. 

Wully is to be told to-morrow by Maepherson, who is motoring 
over to Eastbourne to communicate the news to him. Derby is 
delighted with our change of plans; and as we had only the choice 
of three or four doubtful second bests, I am firmly convinced that 
this is the best of them. 

Ever sincerely, 

D. Lloyd George,” 

But although at that date Haig seems to have professed his readi- 
ness to stand honourably by the Versailles agreement to which he 
was a party, Robertson was not in the least propitiated. The Globe 
article was a clear indication that a formidable conspiracy was being 
worked up and that forces had already been gathered tvith a view 
to making a serious political attack on the Government in Parlia- 
ment. Robertson and his friends meant this time to fight to a finish, 
and they had every hope of being able to build up a Parliamentary 
combination drawn from all parties which would reverse the 
Versailles decision, supplant the Government, and substitute for it 
one which would make Robertson virtual dictator for the rest of the 
War, as Hindenburg was in Germany and by the .same means. 

The next step of this clique, in its reckless disregard of the interests 
of the nation in a Great War, transcends anything for ivhich — 
fortunately — there is any precedent in any war ever waged by this 
country. The conspirators decided to publish the war plans of the 
Allies tor the coming German offensive. Let it be borne in mind that 
these war plans were not amateur schemes sketched out by 
presumptuous politicians and forced on unwilling and fiorrified 
soldiers. They were prepared by a body of able and experienced 
Generals-— one of them acknowledged to be far and away the greatest 
military brain and leader throvm up by the Allies. There was no 
politician present at the meetings of the military members qf the ' 
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Supreme War Council which initiated and worked out these plans. 
They were then further considered and discussed at a gathering 
where the two Commanders-in-Chief and Sir William Robertson 
were present, and there they were adopted unanimously. Haig and 
retain were there and never dissented. On the 11th February there 
appeared in the Morning Post a long article signed by Colonel 
Repington in which the proposal to set up a General Reserve under 
the command of General Foch was completely revealed to friend 
and foe alike. The article was headed; — 

“ The War Council. 

Paris Discussions. 

Remarkable Reports.” 

It began by as.severating that: — 

“. . . Prime Ministers and others have recently resolved tliem- 
selves into a Council of War, have rivalled it in strategy, and 
have exclusively occupied themselves in teaching soldiers how and 
where to make war." 

As I have already pointed out, I was not present at the meetings 
of the Military R^resentatives of the Supreme War Council where 
these plans in the first instance were formulated, nor was any civilian 
representative there. Foch would be the last man to submit to any 
dictation on questions of strategy from any one, and certainly not 
from any civilian. He stood up to the redoubtable Clemenceau, 
who was his civilian chief, and that needed some courage. 

But the essence of the article comes when under the heading of 
" A New Decision ” Colonel Repington disclosed the military plan 
for countering the impending German attack. This is how he 
defends his treachery: — 

“. . , Newspapers have been strictly enjoined not to refer to 
one of the chief results of the Council. In this way it is hoped 
that criticism will be burked. But there are times when we must 
take our courage in both hands and risk consequences. One of 
the decisions taken is against all sound principles and can only 
breed confusion in a defensive campaign such as that to which we 
are restricted at present. . . .” 

He then proceeds to give away the whole scheme : the Reserve of 
naanoeuvre — ^its functions — ^the body set up to control it — the name 
of , the President; and he emphasises the salient feature of the project, 
that it is to be independent of the two Commanders-in-Chief. There 
! |S*a'f>as 6 age which mows that the inspiring motive of this malignant 
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and treasonable article was not so much hatred ot any particular 
politician — although Milner and I came in for special denuncia- 
tion — ^but jealousy of authority conferred upon another set of 
Generals held up to contempt as “ the Versailles soldiers.” 

. . At present it is the duty of the Commander of the General 
Staff to issue the orders of the War Cabinet to the Armies. But 
now there interposes the Versailles soldiers, under the Presidency 
of General Foch, and the British General on this body is not 
apparently under the War Office, nor u'as he appointed by them. 
He owes his elevation to Mr. Lloyd George’s favour alone. . . 

The head and front of the “ Versailles soldiers " was Foch, the 
greatest soldier of the War, and General Weygand, one of the ablest 
Staff officers produced by the War. With all respect for Sir William 
Robertson's admirable qualificatiorts, he had not commanded in 
any of the battles fought in the War. In fact he had never been 
in action. His right-hand man and the architect of his downfall. 
Sir Frederick Maurice, was as comfortably placed as any politician 
in a Department at the War Office when the worst fighting of the 
War by the British Army began, and there he remained up to the 
hour of his dismissal. This invaluable piece of information as to the 
Allied plan of campaign was passed on to the Germans by partisans 
in a quarrel between rival Generals. 

Repington, having exposed his real aim and motive, then incited 
the Army Council to an act of insubordination against the 
Government: — 

“. . . The Army Council will, I hope, make a firm and united 
stand in the interests of the rest of the Army, and will make the 
position perfectly clear. Everybody has to go ‘ over the top ’ sooner 
or later in this War, and it may now be the Army Council’s turn." 

Which of the men on the Army Council had ever been "over 
the top ” in this War? The article ends by saying that " this is the 
situation which Parliament must clear up in such a manner as it 
thinks best.” The Army having given the cue by rebelling against 
authority. Parliament was then “ to do its bit." , 

Repington did not only disclose to the enemy the existence of the 
Genera] Reserve, and its mechanism, but the entire plans of the 
Allies for the year. They were embodied in Resolutions which pro- 
vided that the Allies would stand on the defensive in France,', and 
resist the German attack with the scheme of the General', l^erye, 
and that Allenby should take the offensive in Palestine, Repiiigtoh’s 
article does not disclose in' a general way the , discussions qr., the 
Supreme War Council and, its decisions,' he speaks Vith rainutd . , 
precision. He quotes from the very English . text iof,. the . MinUt^ 
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the proceedings : he uses my own words as recorded then, " the 
delivery of a knock-out blow to Turkey.’’ We had discussed Allenby’s 
difficulty, and this discussion is in the Minutes. The words of the 
Minutes reappear in the Morning Post article: “ How long will it 
take for our broad-gauge railway ” to advance? No one could doubt 
that Repington had seen the text of the Minutes of the proceedings 
of the Supreme War Council, and (it will be noted) the English 
text. In fact, Repington admits it: on February 4th, 1918, being in 
Paris, he wrote in his diary : — 

“ This morning there is published an official and completely 

fantastic compte rendu of the proceedings of the War Council. . . . 

It tells absolutely nothing of the decisions taken.” 

He could not know this (which was, of course, true) unless he 
had seen the text of the Minutes and of the Resolutions. 

I know nothing comparable to this betrayal in the whole of 
our history. It was immediately appreciated in Germany. The 
Morning Post article appeared on mh February; Professor Delbriick, 
the famous German authority on military and strategic questions, 
expressed his thanks for it in the issue of his magazine* of February 
34th. He worked in close connection with the General Staff, and the 
information was evidently conveyed to him by the Intelligence 
Section. 

Repington’s betrayal might, and ou^ht to have, decided the War. 
Professor Delbriick was one of the chief witnesses before the Com- 
mission of the Reichstag which later was to investigate the causes of 
the catastrophe of 1918 and his views, set out in writing, were 
virtually adopted by the Commi.ssion. These views are to be found 
at rather greater length in a book of his.f He pays me the compli- 
ment of saying that my plan for the Allies — a defensive in France 
and an offensive side-show elsewhere, would also have been the 
best plan for Germany to pursue, and, in terms, states that “ Lloyd 
George, the civilian, appreciated the military experiences of the 
first four years better than Ludendorff.”J Repington’s disclosure.s. 
as he points out, enabled the German High Command to execute such 
a plan in perfect security. For it informed the German High Com- 
mand that the Allies were not to take the offensive in France, and so 
enabled German divisions to be moved elsewhere from France 
without any risk. Delbriick was a Nationalist in politics and highly 

e atriotic: great as were Repington’s services to Germany, yet 
telbriick is shocked by its perfidy, and applies the word “ treason ” 
(Landesuerrat) to it.§ 

The Preuisiseke JaUrbuch, 
t " Lttdendorff’8 SelbstportrS-t.” 
t ibi 4 - p< 52, 

§ ibid., p, 55. 
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This extraordinary effusion of Repington's was given prominence 
in the columns of the Morning Post and the benediction of a leading 
article. Had it appeared in the Daily Herald or the Forward or 
any other Socialist journal, we should have been constantly reminded 
in every political conflict waged since, how the Socialists betrayed 
secret information of great military value to the enemy at the most 
aitical stage of the War. 

Entries in the Repington Diaries show that this was not an in- 
discretion due to the impulse of an individual but that it was the 
first move in a concerted attack on a very wide front. 

Here is an extract : — 

“ Saturday, gth February. Met Gwynne at the Bath Club. 
We compared notes and experiences. After I had told him what I 
had learned, he told me that there was a big row on here, and 
that he hoped the Army Council were all going to stand firm. 
Asquith has stated that he will speak on the debate on the Address 
next Tuesday, and Gwynne and I agreed that I should write and 
expose the Paris proceedings either Monday or Tuesday. Gwynne 
is going to see Derby and try to hearten him up, and is all for 
fighting this matter out.” 

Great pressure from many quarters was brought to bear on Lord 
Derby to join the conspirators. They were under the impression 
that they had captured his sympathies and they were profoundly 
disappointed when subsequently he failed to follow their fortunes. 
I am convinced that they were not justified in relying upon his 
co-operation. There was soon evidence that the ramifications were 
not confined to one party. A body calling itself the Unionist War 
Committee in the Commons “ passed strong resolutions warmly con- 
demning the attacks on the Generals." These resolutions were 
brought to me by Lord Salisbury. I challenged him to point to one 
attack which I had made or encouraged on the Generals. Whatever 
I might think of them personally, I knew the importance of not 
undermining public confidence in them as long as they held their 
positions. The moment the Array lost their belief in their leaders 
they could not be expected any longer to face the horrors of tlie 
battlefield or to endure the chronic discomfort of the trenches, The 
mutiny in the French Army had taught us what might be expected 
from troops that had ceased to trust their Generals. At home I knew 
that such a feeling would spread the unrest. I therefore went so far 
as to take no steps to correct the impression of resounding victories, 
created by false or incomplete reports from the front and in all 
my public utterances I referred in eulogistic terms to Haig personally. 
My only public criticism, was directed to the lack of.co-ottliha:|ion 
between the Allied Armies. It is one of ,the grpateist difficulties 

VfVT TT— , 
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encountered by statesmen who have the supreme responsibility of 
directing the resources of a country in a war and are held accountable 
to public opinion for failure, that they cannot always openly state 
the facts as they know them until the conflict is over. And the 
necessity of pouring glowing panegyrics on Generals who did not 
merit the praise lavished on them, made it less easy — indeed almost 
impossible — to correct their calamitous errors. All this I pointed 
out to my critics at this time. But nothing availed. The train had 
been laid and I knew that when Parliament met it would be fired. 
The powder for the assailants was supplied from the War Office. 

The treachery of the Morning Post was considered at a meeting 
of the Cabinet held on the day of the publication. The War 
Cabinet recognised that: — 

“ The article appeared to give valuable military information 
to the enemy, and constituted a definite breach of Regulation 18 
of the Defence of the Realm Regulations, and also a defiance of 
the decision of the War Cabinet, as to the undesirability of any 
reference being made in British newspapers regarding the 
formation or command of a General Inter-Allied Reserve." 

As a proof that Lord Derby was not implicated in these intrigues, 
I have a note taken at the time which showed that he denounced the 
article in question as clearly of a most mischievous character. He 
believed that it had been written from Paris, and said that it was 
dear that Colonel Repington had become acquainted with informa- 
tion of a secret and confidential character which had now been made 
public by the Editor of the Morning Post. Whether the plans were 
improperly revealed to Repington in London or Paris, they ought 
never to have been made public. 

The Director of Military Intelligence stated that he had under- 
stood the article in question had been submitted to the Press 
Bureau on the previous evening. The Press Bureau had communi- 
cated with him, and Sir Edward Cook had informed him that he 
had told the Editor that the article infringed Regulation 18 under 
the Defence of the Realm Act, and ignored the special request issued 
to the Press on the 4th February.* 

Sir Edward Cook read to the War Cabinet portions of the article 
in its original form as first submitted to the Press Bureau, He said 
he had endeavoured to censor it, but its whole character was such 
that amendment was practically impossible. He had accordingly 
returned it to Mr. Gwynne with a letter conveying the warning 
above described. In spite of this &ct, the article had appeared in a 
slightly amended form. 

1 pointed out that this was not the first occasion on which Colonel 
* Press Bureau, Serial n.Bai. 
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Repington had written articles for publication which were of the 
utmost value to the enemy. Further, in connection with the Cabinet 
inquiries regarding the man-power situation, Colonel Repington 
had written articles, published by the Morning Post, containing 
figures regarding our strength and reserves. In fact Repington in 
his diaries boasts of these feats: he writes on January « 4 th, igi8: 

“ My article exposing the failure of the War Cabinet to maintain 
the Army came out in the Morning Post to-day without going to the 
Press Bureau and caused much excitement.” Also an article 
damaging to British interests had been sent by him for publication 
in America. 

It was decided to consult the Solicitor-General and the Director 
of Public Prosecutions. In the subsequent discussion, the Solicitor- 
General called attention to the fact that the Supreme Council at 
Versailles had on the 6th February passed a Resolution on the 
subject of the danger of Press revelations of the plans adopted at the 
recent Meeting. This Resolution said: — 

“ The Military Representatives wish respectfully to draw the 
attention of the Governments represented on the Supreme War 
Council to the undesirability for military reasons, of any public 
discussion in the Press or otherwise of the arrangements now 
being taken in hand for the creation and employment of an 
Inter-Allied General Reserve.” 

It was urged that unless action was taken in a case such as this 
against a wealthy and prominent London newspaper, it would be 
quite impossible to take proceedings if necessary against smaller 
Labour newspapers in future. 

The diSiculty we experienced was in framing the charge in such 
a way as to make it impossible to give further publicity to the 
actual plans agreed upon at Versailles. Any implication that the 
article contained a disclosure of the real character of the Versailles 
scheme would in itself aggravate the mischief. The charge had 
therefore to be confined to a breach of one of the Regulations of the 
Defence of the Realm. The culprits thus escaped with a fine. 

Repington published with pride a letter he received, after his 
conviction from Sir William Robertson, in the course of which this 
General Officer, who but recently held the most exalted office in the 
British Army, writes to a person who has been convicted of publish- 
ing the secret plans of the Allied Annies, condoling with him on the 
greatness of his .sacrifice, and assures him that they had both done 
what was best for the country. No wonder he adds, ” I am heartily 
sick of the whole sordid business of the past month ” — Sordid indeed!; 

It did not end with the publication of the details, of the Allied 
military plans in the Press. A concerted effort was imde .to . secure . 
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even more details and fuller and more authentic publicity in 
Parliament. No prosecution would lie against a Minister who was 
forced by Parliamentary pressure to furnish information. 

Parliament met on the i^th February. It had been conveyed to 
me that A.squith as Leader of the Oppvosition would inten-ogate me 
as to recent events. But 1 was unable to ascertain through the 
recognised channels of communication what questions were to be 
put to me, although I endeavoured to do so. I was told that 
Asquith was out of town and would not be back before the meeting 
of the House. I mention this fact because something turns on it. 
I informed his Deputy, Mr. Reginald M'Kenna, that I was prepared 
to give Mr. Asquith personally and privately the information he 
sought as to the Versailles decisions but that I could not do so in 
public for obvious reasons. I received no reply to this communica- 
tion. Mr. A.squith made no allusion to it in his speech and proceeded 
to demand a public revelation of what had occurred in reference 
to the Reserves. I had therefore to inform the House of the offer 
I had made. 

Asquith, with the skill of the practised debater, opened the attack 
with a glowing eulogy on the ** two great soldiers,” Sir Douglas Haig 
and Sir William Robertson. “There are no two men in the whole 
of Europe whose military judgment 1 would more unhesitatingly 
accept.” The fight against the Government was to be presented in 
the form of an issue between Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William 
Robertson on the one hand and myself on the other. It was a 
dexterous move. He meant to use the popularity of these two 
distinguished soldiers as a weajjon with which to slay the Govern- 
ment. He then proceeded to cross-examine me as to the Versailles 
decision. He disclaimed any desire to seek information as to the 
result of the deliberations of the Conference so far as they related to 
military and strategic operations. But he wanted to know in what 
respect the Allied Governments had departed from their promise 
not to confer any executive authority on the Supreme Council, 
and what were the new functions and new duties undertaken by the 
Council. This is exactly what I proposed to give him in private had 
he responded to my invitation. But it must have been obvious to 
him — ^for he must have been fully informed on the subject by the 
General Staff with whom he was in touch — that I could not reveal 
the executive functions given to the Board without also disclosing 
the strategic purpose we had in view of the creation of a General 
Reserve and the way in which it would work in the battle. And I 
could not give information to the House as to the extent to which 
our decision affected the powers either of the Chief of the General 
Staff or the Commander-in-Chief without entering fully into details 
as to the working of our plan and the constitution of the Board that 
WouW everrise the control. 
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At the time I was suffering from a severe cold with a temperature, 
but I felt that only one who had attended the dclil>erations of the 
Allied statesmen and Generals could deal with the situation. I 
replied to Asquith: — 

“ My Rt. Hon. friend asked me a question with regard to the 
Versailles Conference, and he seemed to think that it was possible 
to answer without giving away any information as to the conduct 
of our actual military operations. 7'here is no use giving partial 
information, and I think that if he reflects — even from the 
indications which he has seen as to the character of the deci.sions 
there — he will find that it is imf)o.ssible to make any statement to 
the House as to the decisions which were taken witlioui giving 
information as to the plans of the Allies. . . ." 

I pointed out how the situation had changed since November 
owing to the certainty that Russia had withdrawn from the War 
and that, in spite of pledges given by her to the contrai 7 to the 
Russians, Germany was withdrawing troops from that frontier in 
order to attack us in the West: — 

“That was the situation with which we were confronted at 
Versailles. Up to this year, there was no attack which the 
Germans could bring to bear upon either our Army or the French 
Army which could not, in the main, be dealt with by the reserves 
of each individual Array. The situation is completely changed 
by the enormous reinforcements brought from the East to the 
West; and the Allied representatives at Versailles had to consider 
the best method of dealing with the situation, which was a com- 
pletely different one from any situation with which they had been 
previously confronted. They had to deal with a situation where 
it may be necessary — where it is absolutely essential — that the 
whole, strength of the Allied Armies — ^France, Great Britain, Italy 
and America — should be made available for the point at which 
the attack comes. Where will the blow come? ’ Will it come 
here or there? Who can tell? All you know is that it is pre- 
paring. They have got a gigahtic railway system behind which 
they may swing troops here or there. It is essential that arrange- 
ments should be made by which the Allies shall treat their Armies 
as one, to meet the danger and menace wherever it comes. 

That was the problem with which we were confronted at 
Versailles. If we had not dealt with it, we should have been 
guilty of a gross dereliction of duty. What happened there? In 
the old Conferences to which I have been accustomed military 
members met together, and when the civilian members met, the 
military members came with a written document saying what they 
had decided. I do not mind saying that at such a Conference, td 
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discuss Strategy ivas a pure farce. But here you had, for purposes 
of decisions, civilian members and military members sitting 
together for four or five days. The Commanders-in-Chie£ were 
there, the Chiefs of the Staffs, the military representatives of the 
Supreme Council and the Prime Ministers of the three countries, 
and other Ministers as well. The military members took part just 
as freely as the civilian members in the discussions, and there was 
an interchange of views during the whole of the time. And let 
me say that, as the result, complete unanimity was reached. There 
was not a division of opinion upon any resolution that was 
ultimately come to." 

1 then referred to the Repington disclosures: — 

“ With regard to this critical action which is involved in the 
extension of the Versailles powers, I must speak with caution, 
because I am talking about military decisions in the War Council. 
I wish there had been someone in Germany, or in Austria, whose 
ears were glued to the keyhole, when the War Council of Austria 
and Germany sat, and that he had published their decisions in the 
newspapers 1 The man who had done that and could tell us what 
arrangements the Austrians and the Germans had together come 
to, in order to co-ordinate most effectually their plans to attack 
our forces, would be wordi many army corps to the Allies. 

When I talk about the War Council and its decisions I have to 
do so with caution, because if information is given to the enemy, 
I had rather the responsibility were on other shoulders than 
mine. , . . There are millions of gallant lives depending upon 
it, the honour of the State, the safety of our native land depends 
upon it — these great war aims, upon which the future of the 
world depends, turn upon it. To give away information which 
would imperil these is treason beyond description, and I decline 
to participate in it. It is enough for me to say that the decisions 
come to there were come to unanimously. We have to consider 
the best methods of carrying them out.” 

I be^ed Asquith: — 

“. , . not to press the Government to give information which any 
intelligence officer on the other side would gladly pay large sums 
of money to get, as to the arrangements which this country and 
the Allies have made for countering that great blow.” 

i Mr. Asquith resented the implication that he was asking tor 
information of that kind. I replied that I felt certain he had no wish 
to do so, but that 1 wanted him to realise that if I were to give the 
.mforlnation to the House it would also be giving it to the enemy. 
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I reminded him that 1 had oIEered to convey to him personally in 
confidence the whole of the Versailles decisions. I continued: — 

. . When you are conducting a war, there are questions 
which a Government must decide. The House of Commons, if 
it is not satisfied, has in my judgment but one way of dealing with 
the situation; it can change that Government. But to try and 
discuss military decisions 

Mr. Asquith : I made no such request. 

The Prime Minister: Believe me, this is a military decision. 
Does my right hon. friend know what it means? I say it is a 
military decision — a military decision of the first magnitude — 
and a military decision where some of the greatest soldiers of the 
Allies were present and to which they contributed. 

Mr. G. Lambert: Did Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William 
Robertson approve these decisions? 

The Prime Minister: Certainly; they were present there, and 
all those representatives approved. I could carry it further with 
regard to that. (Hon. Members: No, Nol and an Hon. 
Member: Do not be drawn!) It is very difficult under these 
circumstances, because the House must realise that I am anxious 
not to give information which would be of the slightest help to 
the enemy. There is only one way when we go to councils of war 
— ^you must leave it to those who are there to decide, and if yoix 
have no confidence in them, w^hether they be military or whether 
they be civil, there is only one way, and that is to change them. 
But to go on and discuss the.se matters in the newspapers, whether 
on one side or the other — and if you begin discussing them on one 
.side you are bound to have discussion on the other — ^makes war 
direction impossible — absolutely impossible! " 

In conclusion I made an appeal to the House and to the Press: — . 

"... 1 have been fighting hard against these paragraphs 
appearing in the Press. There is nothing that makes the work of 
government more difficult than discussions of strategical ques- 
tions going on in the Press, and I appeal to the House of Commons, 
and 1 appeal outside the House of Commons to those who are 
interested in seeing this War conducted efficiently, to prevent 
discussions of this kind going on. If the House of Commons arid 
the country are not satisfied with the conduct of the War; and if 
they think there is any Government which can conduct it better, 
then it is their business,, in God’s name, to put that other, Govern- 
ment in! But as long as the House of Commons retains its 
confidence in the Government, then I say it ought to allow the 
Govemrri«?nt a full and free h‘*nd in thp dircefion of thft War’!. 
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for all practical purposes this concluded the debate. The House 
was clearly satisfied with the explanation gi\'en. 

I was hopeful that after the full discussion in the House and the 
failure of the opposition to make any case that stirred sentiment 
either in or out of the House against the Versailles decisions. Sir 
William Robertson would see the wisdom of reconciling himself to 
the situation. 1 was anxious not to complicate matters by dismissing 
Generals. Robertson had won confidence as an administrator which 
ivas fully justified both by his organisation as Quartermaster- 
General in France and by the way he pulled things together at the 
War Office. But he also had built up for hiimself a reputation as a 
great strategist which was not justified by any achievement in the 
studies of peace-time or in the active planning of war-time. He had 
thus acquired a fame in the popular estimation far beyond anything 
his record would warrant. There had been much praise but no 
criticism. In war open detraction of Generals is deprecated — on 
the other hand, laudation, however extravagant, is encouraged. This 
method gives confidence to the Army at the front and to the public 
at home. Any public suggestion that the Army leaders are unfit or 
untrustworthy would demoralise the troops. This necessity places 
statesmen at a considerable disadvantage in their dealings with the 
military chiefs. 1 could not have published my memorandum on 
Passchendaele or pointed out how its predictions had been fulfilled. 
Had I overridden him without publishing my full reasons I should 
have been told I was interfering in matters for which I was not 
qualified by experience or training to express an opinion, and that 
I was setting aside the judgment of men to whom I and others had 
induced millions to entrust their lives. In France, in Germany, in 
Italy, in Russia, as well as in our own country, it had been a source 
of almost insuperable difficulty in securing the best leadership for 
the Army. In Germany, where Generals could point to a dazzling 
array of great victories in every battlefield, they acquired such 
authority that they dominated the Government in matters 
exclusively within the sphere of Ministers. In France, Joffre almost 
achieved that influence during the first years of the War. No doubt 
Robertson had been persuaded by the sycophants, whom great 
power without criticism always breeds, that he could establish a 
similar dictatorship in this country, and that this was his opportunity. 
He made up his mind to diallenge a definite conclusion with the 
War Cabinet. He was convinced that the Government had lost 
whatever popularity it had ever acquired — that the nation would 
welcome a change — that there were forces in Parliament, drawn 
from every Party, strong enough to effect a coup — ^and that the issue 
between generals and politicians was well chosen. Robertson 
therefore dug in his stubborn toes. He refused the offer of a position 
on the Board of Control if it involved ,his surrender of the position 
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of C.I.G.S. He insisted that the Chief of the Staff should be e* 
officio member with power to appoint a deputy when he was unable 
to attend. 

I was determined that the military representative at Versailles 
should not be a mere mouthpiece or instrument of the Chief of the 
Staff, just a deputy who could not go beyond limited instructions 
sent him from England by a chief who had not heard the argument 
or even the proposals to be debated. That would have been a farce. 
Robertson would have probably sent there the subservient and 
rather unbalanced Frederick Maurice, one of those foolish devotees 
who bring the idols they worship to their downfall. This intention 
is recorded in Wilson’s Diaries. * Maurice would have done just what 
he was told and no more. He did not possess the independence or 
the judgment which would have given to his chief the impartial 
information and good counsel which would have enabled him to 
form a sound opinion. From any point of view there could not have 
been a poorer choice. The Cabinet therefore presented Robertson 
with the alternative of either going there himself or remaining as 
C.I.G.S. at the War Office. In either case we made it clear that the 
Versailles nominee must meet his Allied coa<yutors on equal terms 
and therefore must be free and unfettered. Robertson refused the 
nomination and challenged the whole Versailles decision. 

During these critical days the chill I had contracted laid me up 
and I was unable to attend the Cabinet. I saw my colleagues in my 
room, especially Mr. fionar Law, Lord Milner and Mr. Balfour. 
The last was reluctant to let Robertson go, and felt certain that a 
good deal of his attitude was due to pique and a thorough dislike of 
Sir Henry Wilson, whom he suspected to be the alternative nomina- 
tion. I told Balfour that if he could persuade Robertson to be 
reasonable 1 had no desire to have a rupture with him. He promised 
to interview him. Here is his account of the conversation, which 
he sent me at the time; — 


" Foreign Office, 

15th February, igi8. 

Notes of a Conversation which I had with the C.I.G.S. 

ON Thursday, 14TH February, 1918, at g.go p.m. 

By request of the Cabinet, I went to see General Robertson 
yesterday afternoon, in order if possible to persuade him either to 
retain the position of Chief of the Staff on its traditional lines; 
or, if he preferred it, to take the post of Military Member of the 
Allied War Council at Versailles. 

I pointed out to him that the Government gave him the 
alternative of accepting either of the two great Staff appointments 
* Major-GeneitJ CaldwaJl: "Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson,” Vol. II, p. 23. 

Vm. TT V* 
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connected tvith the conduct of the War on the Western Front. 
It seemed to me that they could do no more, and that, on public 
grounds, he ought to accept. 

General Robertson observed, repeatedly and with great 
insistence, that the fact of his having been offered whichever of 
the two posts he preferred had, in his vieiv, nothing to do with the 
question. If his objection had merely been that the powers now 
given to the Council at Versailles, and therefore to the British 
Member of it, overshadowed the position of the C.I.G.S., it might 
have conceivably been wortli while to transfer his activities from 
London to Versailles. But this was not his point of view at all. 
He objected to the new system,* and he equally objected to it 
ivhether he was expected to take a share in working it as C.I.G.S. 
or to take a share in working it as Military Member of the 
Supreme War Council. An objectionable object in the middle of 
a table (to use his own metaphor) was equally objectionable from 
whichever end of the table you looked at it. 

I did my best to persuade him that the responsibility of refusing 
a great position at the most critical moment of the War was one 
which he was hardly justified in taking. Exti eme cases might be 
conceived, in which the machine to be worked was so obviously 
fated to break down that no man could be required to undertake 
the duty of working it. But it seemed to me impossible to say 
this of the present plan. Doubtless every scheme for introducing 
some measure of unity into the working of four different armies, 
under four different Commanders-in-Chief and four different 
General Staffs, belonging to four different nations, was open to 
objection, and holes could easily be picked in it. The Germans 
had, and must continue to have, an advantage over the Allies in 
the matter of unity of command. But it seemed to me, though I 
had nothing to do with the contrivance of the Versailles plan, 
that, with a little goodwill, it could be made to work smoothly and 
efficiently; and tliat, if this were so, I thought he should consider 
it his duty to work the plan. 

We discussed the matter on these lines for over half an hour; 
1 regret to say with no result at all. 

General Robertson was very anxious that the scheme should be 
so modified that the Military Member at Versailles should be the 
subordinate and representative of the C.I.G.S. In that case he 
would be quite ready either to retain the position of Chief of the 
Staff or go to Versailles. 

I had, however, no commisision from the Cabinet to discuss a 
scheme which had, I gathered, already been rejected at the late 
Conference, nor indeed was I qualified to do so. 

A. J. B," 

* He hiwl approved of it in his speech at Versailles. 
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On that Memorandum it was evident to the Cabinet that they were 
up against a graver issue even than the one raised by the Versailles 
decision. It was now a question whether the Government of the 
day should submit to military dictation on a matter where they were 
by every constitutional precedent the supreme authority. The 
Inter-Allied Governments, including ours, were all represented at 
Versailles: their principal military advisers were also present. The 
decision taken there received the unanimous assent of both the 
civilian and military representatives of all the Allied nations. Even 
if the British Government had desired to alter the decision, they 
could not have done so without reopening the question with their 
Allies. A debate had taken place in Parliament on this very issue 
and the action of the Government was not challenged in the Division 
Lobby. Now an eminent and highly placed soldier, tvho was present 
at the Versailles Conference and acquiesced in the plan, took upon 
himself the responsibility of brushing it on one side. If the Govern- 
ment .suiTcndered, then a military dictatorship would have been an 
accomplished fact. The Government of the day would have been 
as impotent in the face of protests or vetoes or orders issued by 
Robertson here as the German Chancellor and his Ministers had 
become after July, 1916, ■when confronted by the peremptory mes- 
sages of Hindenburg and Ludendorff. We were bound to take a 
stand at the risk of much misunderstanding and the chance of a 
Parliamentary defeat. The War Cabinet were unanimous. There 
were, however, influential Ministers outside the Cabinet who gave 
trouble, and at least two threatened to resign. One of them — and he 
was by no means the least influential — actually placed his resignation 
in my hands. The situation for the moment .seemed precarious. 
Nevertheless, we determined to stand or fall by the Versailles 
decision. 

When Robertson refused to continue as C.I.G.S, on the terras we 
offered, he in effect resigned. The Cabinet therefore took steps to 
find a successor. It was not an easy matter. The obvious person for 
the ^st was Sir Henry Wilson. But like all men of brilliant gpfts 
and marked personality he had not only fervent admirers but im- 
placable opponents — ^in the Army. Professional officers were sharply 
divided into these two schools. The men at the top were strongly 
anti- Wilson. Some actively disliked him: most of them distrusted 
him. Both schools were right. He possessed intellectual gifts which 
justified admiration. But he also had attributes which explained 
and, to a large extent, gave warrant for the suspicion and lack of 
confidence so widely, felt in him. He was whimsical almost to the 
point of buffoonery. He answered a serious question, or expounded 
a grave problem in a vein of facetious and droll frivolity which was 
undignified in a man of his grave responsibilities. Habitually he 
jested over questions of life and death. This habit detracted from 
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the weight and authority which his position and capacity ought to 
have given to his counsel. He had undoubtedly the nimblest intelli- 
gence amongst the soldiers of high degree. He had al.so a lucidity of 
mind and therefore of expre.s.sion which was given to none of his 
profe.ssional rivals. It was a delight to hear him unravel and expound 
a military problem. For that reason he was specially helpful in a 
council of civilians. But he had no power of decision. That is why 
he failed in the field. For the same reason he was not a complete 
success in council. He shrank from the responsibility of the final 
word, even in advice. I was always perplexed to know what to 
think of him. His friends had an extravagant opinion of his ability. 
They credited him with genius of a high order. 1 had been taught 
to suspect him, but only for political reasons. 1 was coitscious of these 
prejudices and of their origin and was thus on guard against them. 
For that rea.son I discounted too much all my instinctive doubts 
about him. I always felt that the views of politicians about his 
merits or demerits had no reference to his military qualifications. 
They were formed from motives of political association and were 
therefore not impartial. Asquith hated him for his implication in 
the Curragh mutiny. For the same reason he was an undoubted 
favourite with Bonar Law, Milner and Carson. But neither 
Asquith nor the Unionist leaders judged him fairly as a soldier. 
They were much too prejudiced either for him or against him on 
partisan wounds. I did my best always during the War to discard 
political bias in ray choice of men for service in any capacity. 1 did 
not think Wilson the ideal man for the post, but he was much the 
best brain I had met in the upper ranks of our professional army 
and he did this country a memorable service: from the beginning 
he appreciated the genius of Foch, which was by no means perceived 
even by the French General Staff. His was the only military mind 
— ^French or English — subtle enough to understand tlie super- 
subtlety of Foch’s genius. 

However, I realised that the fact of this highly controverted and 
controverting personality being in the background of the discussion 
complicated the issue. Wilson was the living embodiment of the 
Versailles idea. He was partly responsible for it. This was generally 
known. For that reason a large number of Liberals whom in 
ordinary circumstances I could have relied upon to fight against 
military dictatorship in any shape or form swung right behind the 
military clique. And so did the Irish. What an ironical sttuationi 
The Liberals, who in 1914 fought an attempt at a military overlord- 
ship engineered by Wilson, now, because of their hatred of his 
intrigue, backed up a more dangerous conspiracy to e,stahlish a militau7 
dictator. On the other hand, the in.stigator and organiser of the 
effort of the soldiers in 1914 to override Parliament had become, only 
four years later, the Champion and , the standard bearer of the 
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resistance of the Government of the day to a similar conspiracy. 
But I have seen these paradoxical situations so often in politics that 
they have long ago ceased to surprise me. 

I am bound, however, to acknowledge that the friendship, 
amounting to atfection, with which Wilson was regarded by poweiful 
members of the War Cabinet helped to win their adhesion to the 
change at the War Office. Balfour, Derby and Robert Cecil were not 
of the number. They inclined the other way. But with Balfour, his 
interview with Robertson settled him. The other two were still 
recalcitrant, or rather one was hesitant and the other definitely 
captious. In the circumstances I thought it desirable to offer the 
post of C.I.G.S. to a soldier who commanded the respect and con- 
fidence of the whole Army without distinction of rank and of the 
nation without reference to party. I therefore first of all offered it to 
Plumer, who was then in command of the British Army on the 
Italian Front. I had consulted Haldane, who knew the Army well, 
and he had warned me against Plumer. He was fully alive to his 
fighting equalities, but thought little of his intelligence. He con- 
sidered him quite unfitted for the duties of Chief of the Staff. 
Plumer, however, settled the matter by declining the post. He made 
it clear that his sympathies were with Robertson. I am not sure 
whether he decided on merits or out of personal loyalty. The 
Cabinet, therefore, fell back on Wilson. There was no other obvious 
alternative. 

Haig and Derby came over on Sunday, the 17th February, to see 
me at my cottage at Walton Heath. We discussed the whole position 
for hours. Haig put up no fight for Robertson. He clearly did not 
approve of his defiance of a decision come to by the Government. 

I thought it right to inform him that Derby had placed his resigna- 
tion in my hands. I was under the impression that he had a great 
regard and respect for his civilian chief. I was anxious to find out 
at once whether that would affect his attitude. I was surprised to 
discover that, so far from the news disturbing him, he sniffed it aside 
with an expression of contempt. He had a poor opinion of Derby’s 
stalwartness, and did not hesitate to show it. Haig himself had no 
intention of resigning and gave no indication tliat he was not pre- 
pared to accept the Versailles decision. He pointed out tliat as it was 
now becoming evident that the German attack would be on the 
British Front it would not be possible to take any of his reserves 
away from that front. I assured him that I felt confident Foch was 
fully aware of that fact and would not contemplate the folly of 
sending away troops to a sector which was not threatened. He 
expressed himself as being quite satisfied with that assurance. He 
never then objected to the plan by which the General Reserve would, 
3e placed under the command of Foch. Wilson saw Haig that 
evening at his house at Kingston and Haig told him that; “ All 
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these quarrels had nothing to do with him, and that he was prepared 
to accept whatever was decided by the Cabinet, and then play up all 
he could.” 

When Haig left me, Derby remained behind to place his resigna- 
tion in my hands for the third time during the past 24 hours. This 
time he insisted that it was irrevocable. He explained that he did 
not do so because of any disagp-eement with the line taken by the 
Cabinet, but out of loyalty to the men with whom he had worked 
at the War Office. And he told me his decision was final. As soon, 
therefore, as he left I got on the telephone to-.Bonar Law and we 
agreed that the vacant Secretaryship of State should be offered — 
subject to the King’s consent — to Austen Chamberlain. He was out 
of town at the time, but he motored to London at Bonar Law’s 
request. Before, however, he reached Downing Street, Ian 
Macpherson, the Under-Secretary for the War Office, called at n, 
Downing Street to inform Bonar Law that he had succeeded in 
persuading Derby to withdraw his resignation! The following day 
Bonar Law reported the appointment of Henry Wilson to the 
Cabinet and it was approved by them without a single protest. But 
the struggle was by no means over. 

Letters appeared in the Press which showed that the issue was to 
be fought out in Parliament, and the line upon which it was to be 
fought was indicated very definitely in the critical journals. As one 
of them put it: — 

“ The House of Commons, as representing the nation, has got 
to choose between the two men, Mr. Lloyd George and Sir William 
Robei'tson, and to choose between them with regard to a military 
question. That is the true issue. No one can be at one and the 
same time on the side of the Prime Minister and the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. (Sir William Robertson has told us that 
he has not resigned.)” 

1 decided to make a statement in the House of Commons on the 
igth. I quote two or three extracts from that statement: — 

” The Government were extremely anxious to retain the services 
of Sir William Robertson as Chief of Staff as long as that was 
compatible with the policy on which they had decided, in com- 
mon with the Allied Governments, after prolonged consultation 
at Versailles. It is a matter of the deepest regret to the Govern- 
ment that it was found to be incompatible with that policy to 
retain the services of so distinguished a soldier. If the policy be 
■light, no personalities should stand in the way of its execution, 
however valuable, however important, however distinguished. If 
, ^e polity be, wrong, -no personalities and no Government ought 
■ to stand in the way of its being instantly defeated. 
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What is the policy? I have already explained to the House. 
... It is not merely the policy of this Government. It i.s the 
policy of the great Allied Governments in council. There is 
absolutely no difference between our policy and the policy of 
France, Italy and America in this respect. In fact, some of the 
concluisions to which we came at Versailles were the result of ver)^ 

g )werful representations made by the representatives of other 
overnments, notably the American Government, That policy 
is a policy which is based on the assumption that the Allies 
hitherto have suffered through lack of concerted and co-ordinated 
effort. There was a very remarkable quotation in yesterday’s 
Manchester Guardian which, if the House will permit me, I will 
read, because I think it gives the pith of the ^rhole controversy; — 

' Some great soldier once said that to find the real effective 
strength of an alliance you must halve its nominal resources to 
allow for the effect of divided counsels and dispersed effort,’ 

Our purpose and our policy has been to get rid of that halving 
of the resources of the Allies, so that, instead of dispersion of 
effort, there should be concentration and unity of effort. There 
is a saying attributed to a very distinguished living French states- 
man, which is rather cynical, that — 

* The more he knows of this War, the less convinced he is that 
Napoleon was a great soldier, for the simple reason that 
Napoleon had only to fight coalitions all his life.’ ” 

I then recapitulated the effect of the Versailles proposals, and I 
gave my reason for the final decision of the Versailles Supreme War 
Council not to appoint the Chiefs of the Staff as members of the 
Board controlling the Reserves and for according to them an 
independent position: — 

, . Nobody could tell where a decision would have to be 
taken. The men who take the decision ought to be within half 
an hour’s reach. Eight hours, ten hours might be fatal. We felt 
it was essential that whatever body you set up should be a body 
of men who were there at least within half an hour of the time 
when the Council would have to sit, in order to take a decision. 
Nobody knows what movement the Germans may make. There 
may be a sudden move here or there, and preconceived plans may 
be completely shattered by some movement taken by the enemy. 
Therefore, it was essential that the body to decide should, be a 
body sitting continuously in session. 

The third reason was this; Not merely have they to take 
decision instantly, but they ought to be there continually sitting 
together comparing notes, and discassing developments from day 
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to day, because a situation which appears like this to-day may be 
absolutely changed to-morrow. You may have a decision in 
London, and telegraph it over to Versailles, but by the time It 
reaches there you may have a complete change in the whole 
situation. Therefore, we felt it was essential that these men should 
be sitting together, so that whatever change in the situation took 
place they could compare notes, discuss the thing together, and 
be aljle to come to a decision, each helping the other to arrive at 
that decision. . . . 

If the Chiefs of the Staff sat in Paris, it meant that the Govern- 
ments would be deprived for long periods of their principal 
military advisers, at a critical time, and at a time when action on 
other vital matters on other fronts might be required. Therefore, 
I have no hesitation in saying that the moment it comes to be 
examined — although we examined it with the greatest predis- 
position in its favour — it was found to be absolutely unworkable, 
for the simple reason that the moment the Chief of the Staff went 
to Paris, he would cease to be the chief military adviser of the 
Government, and either Versailles would have to be satisfied with 
a deputy wlio could not act without instructions, or the Govern- 
ment would have to be satisfied with a deputy who was not their 
full military adviser. For that reason, the Supreme Council 
rejected that proposal with complete unanimity. I think I am 
right in saying that the proposals were withdrawn. It was felt 
even by those w'ho put them forward that, at any rate, without very 
complete changes, those proposals were not workable. 

Then it was suggested by the French Prime Minister that it 
would be desirable for each national delegation to think out some 
other plan for itself, and to bring it there to the next meeting, 
and that was done. It is very remarkable that, meeting separately, 
and considering the matter quite independently, we each came 
there with exactly the same proposal the following morning, and 
that proposal is the one which now holds the field. I hesitated for 
some time as to whether I should not read to the House the very 
cogent document submitted by the American delegation, which 
put the case for the present proposal. It is one of the most 
powerful documents — I think my right hon. friends who have had 
the advantage of reading it wiU agree with me — one of the ablest 
documents ever submitted to a military conference, in which they 
urged the present course, and gave grounds for it. . , 

I also once more emphasised the fact that the Generals were 
present and took part in the discussion : — 

“ Sir William Robertson was present, and nothing was then said 
or indicated to me that Sir William Robertson regarded the plan 
as either unworkable or dangerous.” 
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(This Statement was never challenged by Sir WiDiam Robertson or 
his friends.) 

I then informed the House of the interview, I had with Sir 
Douglas Haig: — 

“ I was specially anxious that the Clomniander-in-Chief, who is 
more directly concerned in the matter than even the Chief of 
Staff, because it affected operations, perhaps, primarily in France, 
should be satisfied that the arrangements that were made would 
be workable as far as he was concerned. Therefore, before I 
arrived at this arrangement, I invited him to come over here, 
I had a talk with him, and he said that he was prepared to work 
under this an-angement.” 

1 then recapitulated the alternative offers made to Sir William 
Robertson and his refusal of both the Versailles post and the position 
of C.I.G.S. under the new arrangement. 

'* We had to take the decision, and it was a very painful decision, 
of having to choose between the policy deliberately atrived at 
unanimously by the representatives of the Allied Powers, in the 
presence of their military advisers, and of retaining the services 
of a very distinguished and a very valued public servant.” 

1 paid a warm tribute to his capacity, his character and his 
attractive personality. 

I added that: — 

“ During the whole of the two or three years 1 had been asso- 
ciated with him, our personal relations had been not merely 
friendly, but cordial, and that even at the final interview, where 
I did my best to urge Sir William Robertson to take one or other 
of the alternatives offered to him, we parted with expressions of 
great kindness.” 

I then dwelt upon the difficulties, not merely practical difficulties, 
but difficulties due to national sentiment and historical traditions, in 
the way of securing co operation between Allies. I ended on a 
personal note : — 

, 1 ask the House to consider this: We are faced -with 
terrible realities. Let us see what is the position. The enemy 
have rejected, in language which was quoted here the other day 
from the ICaiser, the most moderate terms ever put forward, terms 
couched in such moderate language , that the whole of civilisation 
accepted them as reasonable. .. Why has he done it? It is obvious. 
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He is clearly convinced that the Russian collapse puts it within 
his power to achieve a military victory, and to impose Prussian 
dominance by force upon Europe. That is what we are con- 
fronted with, and I do beg this House, when you are confronted 
with that, to close down all controversy and to close our ranks. 

If this policy, deliberately adopted by the representatives of the 
great Allied countries in Paris, does not commend itself to the 
House, turn it down quickly and put in a Government who will 
go and say they will not accept it. But it must be another Govern- 
ment. But do not let us keep the controversy alive. The 
Government are entitled to know, and I say so respectfully, to 
know to-night whether the House of Commons and the nation 
wish that the Government should proceed upon a policy 
deliberately arrived at, with a view to organising our forces to 
meet the onset of the foe. For my part — and 1 should only like 
to say one personal word — during the time I have held this 
position, I have endeavoured to discharge its terrible functions to 
the utmost limits of my capacity and strength. If the House of 
Commons to-night repudiates the policy for which I am respon- 
sible, and on which I believe the saving of this country depends, 
1 shall quit office with but one regret — that is, that I have not had 
greater strength and greater ability to place at the disposal of my 
native land in the gravest hour 01 its danger.” 

In reply, Asquith was unexpectedly mild, and it was evident that 
the advertised parliamentary challenge to our action would not 
materialise on this occasion. He was still distrustful of arrange- 
ments which would subordinate the British Army to Allied control, 
but he said: — 

" 1 do not ask the House — ^for though I have every respect for 
it, 1 do not think we are an adequate tribunal to determine matters 
of this kind — 1 do not ask the House to pronounce its opinion one 
way or the other on this question; but I am sure the Government 
realise that they are taking upon themselves a great responsibility 
in discarding, on a question of that kind, a system which has been 
deviised with the greatest strategical and technical authority.” 

Sir William Robertson left the War OiTice and took up the 
Eastern Command. His iDlace was taken by Sir Henry Wilson. It 
is characteristic of Wilson’s selfishness and ingratitude that the only 
, comment he makes in his diary on the night of his appointment by 
me to the chief position in the Army was that it haa been delayea 
for 11 days owing to my indecision. Eleven days spent in anxious 
conferences, in fighting through his policy and his promotion 
amoostst , Ministers and on the floor of the House of Commons I 
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Invariably to me personally he was effusive. Behind my back he 
was abusive. One can understand the imputation of treacheij 
which was associated with his name, and which, by the entries of his 
diary, he has done his best to justify. 

After these Parliamentary and Cabinet discussions, the interviews 
with Haig and the change in the War Office, the crisis was over. 
The Versailles decisions had been accepted by Parliament and by 
public opinion and we were prepared to go forward with their 
execution. Why then were they not carried out? One reason was 
the time lost in these distracting controversies. The other was the 
change in the attitude of the French Government. 

Priceless weeks had been ivasted. A great deal of the energy and 
nerve of the Government had been consumed in an internecine 
struggle, which did not contribute in the least to the effective prose- 
cution of the campaign. On the contrary, it took our attention away 
from matters of vital importance which required constant vigilance 
and supervision. The consequent delay and distraction had a great 
deal to do with the failure of the project to organise a General 
Reserve in time for the German offensive. There is nothing more 
absorbing or wearing than a prolonged parliamentary or Ministerial 
crisis. In peace it is the inevitable price of democratic government. 
Even then it hinders progress. In war, it engenders calamity. It is 
no use underrating the gravity of the crisis and treating it as if it 
were only a question of whether one set or another of politicians 
should sit in Downing Street. It was above all an issue as to whether 
the Government of the day as the sole representative of the national 
authority vested in King and Parliament should still be supreme in 
the exercise of its legitimate functions or whether the power should 
pass into the hands of the War Office. Had the conspirators won, 
the next Government would have been practically their creation and 
the Ministers their creatures. No Ministry, having our fate before 
their eyes, would have dared to challenge any decree issued by the 
General Staff. Least of all could you expect independence of judg- 
ment in a Ministry composed of the men who had got into power on 
the cry of " Trust the Two Generals ” in preference to trusting a 
Council representing the statesmen and soldiers of all the Allies. 

But that was not the only peril with which we were confronted in 
this unpleasant conflict. It looked at one time as if the national 
unity might be put in jeopardy on the worst issue that could be 
debated during the War — the merits or demerits of rival Generals 
and of competitive strategical plans. The discussion actually began 
in the Press — ^it continued in Parliament — on those lines. Iri the 
course of such a discussion much was revealed which helped the 
enemy. If it had continued much longer, more and more intelligence 
w'ould have leaked out. I declined to enter into that discussion, but 
if the Government had' fallen and a War Oflice Cabinet had, helih 
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substituted for the War Cabinet, then bitter controversy would 
have developed, and it would have been difficult to restrain one set 
of partisans in defending their decisions against attack, from 
inadvertently following the example already set by the others. From 
this danger Haig’s refusal to join the intrigue helped to save the 
nation by the correct and patriotic attitude he assumed. He took his 
stand on the constitutional position that it was for the War Cabinet 
to decide and that it was the business of the soldiers to accept their 
decision and to act upon it. Had he stood by this position to the end 
what a difference it would have made to the course of events in the 
spring offensive 1 

Robertson alone, without the glamour of Haig’s prestige, was not 
powerful enough to overturn Ministers. Had we neen faced with 
the resignation of both, the struggle would have been harder and the 
i.ssue more doubtful. It w'as a misfortune to the Briti.sh Army that 
Haig did not in the ensuing week continue to follow the fine example 
of constitutional loyalty he himself had set on this occasion. His 
failure to do so on the question of the General Reserve was 
di.sastrous in the event. But the main responsibility for his 
subsequent conduct is attributable to the encouragement he 
received from the departure of P6tain and Clemenceau from the 
decisions of Versailles. 
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BEFORE THE OFFENSIVE 

Before I tell the story of the doom of the General Reserve 1 
propose to give a sketch of the military situation in France at the 
date of the distracting and futile discussions which I have already 
related. A great enemy offensive on the Western Front was now an 
assured prospect. Division after division was hurried up from 
Russia to the West, and there was every indication oif great 
preparations for an attack. I'he Germans, by every artifice in the 
disposition of their reserves and material, managed for some time 
to conceal the direction and point of their onslaught. Haig did not 
believe in an oflensive on a large scale. His view, expressed to the 
War Cabinet on January 7 th, was that the Germans would "attempt 
to destroy the morale of the enemy peoples by attacks of limited 
scope, such as against Chilons, Arras or some salient,” The latter 
seemed to him to be the more probable course for the enemy to 
adopt, because an offensive on a large scale made with the object 
of piercing the front and reaching Calais or Paris, for instance, 
would be very costly. Another reason assigned by him for doubting 
an attack on a grand scale with the object of breaking our line has a 
considerable bearing on the discussion about the disposition of 
British man-power. He said : — 

" Moreover the German man-power situation did not seem very 

satisfactory." 

Although Haig subsequently altered his opinion as to the 
purjjose of the German attack and came to the conclusion that the 
Germans would attempt to force a decision, he still held to his 
original idea that the attack would not be on a wide front; but 
that there would be limited offensives, a punch here, and a blow 
there on both the French as well as the British Fronts. Even on 
i 6 th February, when Haig held a conference of his Generals at 
Duullens, and gave to them his appreciation of the situation, “ he 
thought the main effort would be against the French, and that the 
indications from the British Front showed no signs of an imtninent 
attack." I agree with General Gough that "it is not easy to 
understand how the CoramandeT'in-Chief artiyed, at some o£ hit 
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conclusions, because at that very conference Brigadier-General Cox, 
the new Chief of the Intelligence Section of G.H.Q., estimated that 
out of the 68 German Divisions in reserve, 50 were on the British 
Front. He expected an attack in or before March.” In spite of 
this information from his own Intelligence Section, Haig adhered 
to his own prediction. He only changed his mind on the subject 
three or four weeks before the attack, when it became abundantly 
clear from the immensity of the German preparations opposite our 
lines that the attack was coming tliere ana on a scale unparalleled 
by any offensive on either side during the War. Even up to the 
last, G.H.Q. refused to believe that the attack would cover the Fifth 
Array Front. 

Petain, like Haig, had also come to the conclusion that the 
German attack would be on both fronts simultaneously: two on the 
French and one on the British; and he, misled as the Germans hoped 
he would be by the preparations staged on his front, held to that 
opinion even after the attack of the «ist March. He distributed his 
reserves on that assumption, many of them at the remote .southem 
end of his front; and his subsequent reluctance to part with his 
reserve divisions was due to the conviction that the German attack 
on the French Front would come as soon as he had thrown his 
reserves into the Somme battle. The French High Command was 
haunted by the fear of an offensive through Switzerland, like the 
offensive through Belgium of 1914. This operated to our disad- 
vantage, for the French were piled up at the end of the line furthest 
from us. 

Ludendorff had decided that his first attack must be on the British 
Front and that it must be on a colossal scale with a view to shatter- 
ing the Third and Fifth Armies and turning the whole British line. 
The weather is too uncertain in Flanders for any operations in the 
early spring. The further south the area of the offensive, the earlier 
could it be launched. Hindenburg said the idea of an attack in the 
Flanders and Lys area was set aside because up to the middle of 
April the country in that quarter w'as an impassable swamp. 
When the Germans were induced by the exceptional dryness of the 
spring to begin their attack on the plain of the Lys in the second 
week of April, their progress was retarded by the morassy condition 
of the ground. Now the submarines were failing to prevent the 
steady arrival of American troops; thus the German High Com- 
mand realisted the importance of forcing a decision at the earliest 
possible date, and they could not postpone their first blow beyond 
March. If they succeeded in their aim of .smashing the British 
Army in the spring, the American troops arriving in the summer 
would be too late to retrieve the Allied, position. It was a shrewd 
.effort to make the best of a situation which was growing increasingly 
.precarious for the, Central Powers, Their man-power was at the 
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point of exhaustion, and there was no reservoir upon which they 
could draw. For them there was no America providing an untapped 
source of millions of virile young men of the best fighting qualities 
Their food situation was becoming increasingly serious. Theit 
allies were sagging, and every German statesman and soldier knew 
that neither Austria, Turkey nor Bulgaria could be relied upon if 
the strain continued much longer. It is not creditable to our Intel- 
ligence oiganisation that we did not appreciate how the allies of 
Germany were gradually disintegrating. If the War Office had any 
secret information on the point they carefully withheld it from the 
War Cabinet and it played no part in the strategical plans of the 
High Command. They did not wish to gfive us any encouragement 
to direct any part of our forces to the task of finishing off the totter- 
ing confederates of our greatest foe. For that reason they always 
exaggerated grossly the numbers of the Turks and the prowess of the 
Bulgarians, and they certainly gave us no idea of the dejection and 
demoralisation that prevailed in Austria. But the Germans were 
under no delusion as to the real position. Their allies might be 
kept up leaning in their trenches with a rifle on the parapet for 
another year, but no longer. Hindenburg in his biographical notes 
shows how much these considerations were responsible for the 
March offensive : — 

“ Even though at the end of 1917 I considered that there was 
nothing to make me doubt the ability of us Germans to continue 
our resistance through the coming year, I could not conceal from 
myself the regrettable decay of the powers of resistance of our 
allies. We must devote all our resources to secure a victorious 
conclusion of the War. That was the more or less expressed 
demand of all our allies.”* 

An early decision — and the earlier the better — ^was imperative 
if the Entente were to be forced into a satisfactory peace. That 
decided Ludendorff in faA'our of an attack on the only part of the 
British line where owing to weather conditions operations in March 
were practicable. A further inducement was the fact that at this 
point the defences were in an unsatisfactory condition and the line 
was weakly held. Ludendorff's final decisions were arrived at on the 
a 1st January. He then definitely settled on the plan which was 
put into operation on March aist. All preparations were to be 
ready by March 10 th. 

It is interesting now to know that Ludendorff’s ablest Staff officer, 
Colonel Wetzell, advised an attack on the French in preference to 
the British Front. His reasons are flattering to the British soldier, 
although not complimentary to their leaders. 

* Marshal von Ilindouburg: "Oat of My Life," p, ' 
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His first reason was that — 

“ we have a strategically clumsy, tactically rigid, but tough enemy 
in front of us.” 

He went on — 

“ The French have shown us what they can do. They are just 
as skilful in the tactical use of their artillery as of their infantry. 
Their use of ground in the attack is just as good as in the defence. 
The French are better in the attack and more skilful in the 
defence, but are not such good stayers as the British.” 

He also said that on this part of the front — 

“ the British infantry is very fully equipped with machine-guns, 
etc.” 

I hope my military critics may one day find not only the space 
but also the grace to give one line of acknowledgment to the fact 
that the plenitude of machine-guns, etc., was due to action taken 
by a civilian against the advice of Generals. 

The Germans evidently thought little of our military leaders but 
they had a wholesome respect for tlie tenacious valour of the officers 
and men who held the British lines in front of them. And although 
Colonel Wetzell thought the French more skilful strategically and 
tactically, they were not considered to be as good stickers as the men 
whom he alludes to further on as “ the obstinate British.” Wetzell 
was very right when he thought it a mistake to rely on breaking 
through a line held by British soldiers I They do not retreat with 
sufficient celerity to guarantee that an attack will reach its objective 
before the re.servcs arrive, even when those reserves are delayed by 
misunderstanding and muddle. The battle of the a 1st March com- 
pletely vindicated Wetzell’s insight and foresight. He counselled 
an attack to pinch out Verdun because if it succeeded it would strike 
a deadly blow against the French. He did not preclude the 
possibility of a complete military collapse of the French Army. 

He makes a point which has a decided bearing on the difficulties 
we subsequently experienced in extricating reserves from the north. 
He points out that we tvere " strategically tied in Flanders.” How 
true that was will become more and more apparent as the story 
develops. Wetzell was doubtless thinking partly of the Channel Ports. 
But in addition, we were far too much committed to the Passchen- 
daele salient. We could not spare the necessary troops from the 
defence of an unthreatened sector to save from destruction the very 
Fifth Army that won it, for what it was worth, at an appalling cost. 

The “ Versailles soldiers ” were of opinion that the first attack 
would be on the British Front and that the Germans would mass an 
efronhous striking force with a view to breaking through on a wide 
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front in the Arras area. But wherever the attack ultimately came 
there was no di [Terence of opinion that a great German offensive was 
contemplated and that the Allies had to make e\er)' prejiaraiion 
within the limit of their resources to meet it. It was generall) agreed 
that everything must be done to repel the attack and hold the line 
until the Americans arrived in sufficient numbers to give the Allies 
that superiority in men which would enable them to take the 
offensive. 

At this stage I do not propose to discuss the comparative strength 
of the rival armies. I deal with it in another chapter. It was at one 
time a subject of hot controversy, and so much heat remains in the 
cinders of that dispute that it is not ea.sy to handle the .subject. The 
evidence placed before the German Reichstag Committee that in- 
quired into the responsibility for the March, 1918, offensive stated 
the position as being “a slight superiority in numbers” for the 
Germans, but inferiority in guns; that meant, if you accept Haig’s 
estimate as to the lost morale of the Germans, a definite German 
inferiority in figliting strength. This fact may accouru for the complete 
absence of panic or even acute apprehension in Allied military circles 
before the battle. All were confident of the result or at least com- 

{ ilacent about it. The only thing necessary to repel an attack on a 
ortified position defended by an anny as strong as the a.ssailants 
was that the defenders should make the best use of their positions 
and of their forces. 

AVhat were the requisites of defensive preparation? 

Firstly, to put our defences in order: not merely the front line, but 
the battle zone, which had to be held at all costs if we were driven 
out of our front trenches — and then a further defensive system in the 
rear of the battle zone where we could fall back if the enemy suc- 
ceeded in penetrating our second line of entrenchments. 

Secondly, that the best use should be made of all the troops avail- 
able by a rearrangement of the whole of our forces from Ypres to the 
Somme. The troops ought to have been so distributed that the part 
of the line which was known to be threatened should have an 
adequate defensive force both as to the numbers in the line and 
reserves behind. It was imperative that our strength should be 
economised and fully utilised by withdrawing divisions from 
indefensible salients, the holding of which wa.s not essential to the 
defence of the line as a whole. It was very difficult to find enough 
men for all the war services of the Empire: this judicious rearrange- 
ment was a paramount consideration. 

Thirdly, we were bound to secure the advantage of a single united 
front by means of the creation of a Central Inter-Allied Rescue 
disposed under a central direction and in suitable areas. 'Thus the 
Allied Reserves would be available to aid a hard-pi-essed sector 
wherever it wa<! , 1 , 
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Fourthly, also to send from England every man that was needed to 
strengthen the line in France and to raise and train every available 
man that could be spared from our depleted resources of man-power, 
but without disregarding the demands of other equally essential 
services. 

Fifthly, to make arrangements for bringing to France from Eg\'pt 
without delay all the British troops in the three divisions which were 
to be filled with Indian troops and to bring either British or Italian 
divisions from the Italian Front. 

I propose now to examine how those responsible for directing the 
defensive preparations discharged their responsibilities. Take first 
of all the putting in order of the defensive positions on our front. 
Between June, 1916, and early December, 1917, the British Army 
had been engaged in offensive operations on a great scale. In the 
course of these battles, all the available labour in the British Army 
was concentrated on preparations for an advance. 

This involved the employment of an enormous number of men 
in the making and repairing of roads, railways, new aerodromes, 
hutments and structures of all kinds. One can judge the additional 
strain which these demands put upon our man-power by quoting 
one figure — ^the labour forces in our army in France increased from 
80,524 in January, 1917, to 302,904 in December, 1917. Of these, 
only 98,574 were coloured. As a consequence partly of the fighting, 
and partly of the baffling German withdrawal which Hindenburg so 
skilfully executed in March, 1917, in order to shorten the line and 
thereby increase his reserves, our front line had to be brought 
forward and our battle zone defences had to be reorganised. On the 
Somme and the Scarpe, at Vimy, Messines and Passchendacle, the 
close of 1917 saw us with a new front line. The thoughts of Head- 
quarters were, however, so completely concentrated on the Flemish 
offensive that the preparation of new defensive lines was to a very 
large extent neglected on our front. In the area handed over to us 
by the French, the French front line was in fairly good condition, but 
• behind that line the defences were negligible. General Gough says 
that the French had handed over part of their defences to the owners 
of the soil, who had filled in the trenches and ploughed over them. 
At the time, the British Army was engaged in offensive operations 
which demanded the eneigies practically of the whole of its available 
engineering and labour strength. Haig had hardly at his disposal a 
sufficient number of men to strengthen his new positions in the 
Passchendacle and Flesqui^res salients and at the same time to 
reorganise the defences of the line taken over from the French. He 
had therefore to choose the sectors on which he would concentrate 
most of his engineers and his labour battalions. He clearly ought to 
have devoted his first attention to the sector which was the most likely 
to be first attacked. F^or climatic reasons an offensive in upper 
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Flanders was unlikely and well-nigh impossible until April whilst 
an attack on the Somme was a feasible operation a month earlier. 
That consideration never seems to have occurred to him. He pressed 
on with his Passchendaele defences with all his available resources 
as if an attack were imminent, whilst he attended in a leisurely 
fashion to the sector doomed to an early assault on an overwhelming 
scale. The Army occupying the sector to the south of Amiens, that 
was to be attacked with such overwhelming force in March, was made 
up of survivors of the tired and exhausted troops. Their strength 
and their spirit had been worn out in the muddy battlefields of 
Flanders. Even in numbers they were weaker than those which he 
allocated to the defence of any other part of his line. Both in 
engineers and in labour his greatest activity was directed to the 
strengthening of the defences of the Passchendaele salient. A month 
after he took over the French line, there were only 636 labourers 
allocated to the preparation of the defences of the Fifth Army. At 
the end of another month there were only 3, iso. A report which had 
reached me on the subject caused a communication to G.H.Q. in 
France from the Cabinet on the labour deficiency in the area of Fifth 
Army. This had the effect of inducing them to send a stronger 
contingent; but by March 16th there were only 8,830 labourers 
actually working on trenches and machine-gun positions and wiring 
in the battle zone. 

A comparison of the number of engineering companies in the 
Passchenaaele sector and that defended by the Third and Fifth 
Armies, just before the battle, will give an idea of the attention which 
our Headquarters gave to the defences of the two sectors 
respectively. 

Sixty-eight R.E. Companies and Units were allocated to the Second 
Army for a front of *3 miles. The First Army was given, 56 for its 33 
miles; the Third Army, 54 companies for its 28 miles; and the Fifth 
Army, where the defences stood most in need of restoration and im- 
provement, 56 companies for its 42 miles. That meant g companies 
to every mile in the Passchendaele area; if companies to the adjoin- 
ing Army. The threatened Third Army was given a companies per 
mile, but the Fifth Army had only companies per mile of its 
menaced line. That is, the Fifth Army, whose defences were in the 
worst state of all, was given to repair its deficiencies, even when it 
was evident that a great attack was coming on that part of the front, 
less than half of the assistance allotted to the Passchendaele Army 
where there was no gr6at concentration of Germsin troops to indicate 
an imminent attack. The result was that when the attack came, the 
defences were found to be utterly inadequate cither to offer resistance 
or to delay the German masses. This will be evident from an extract, 
from a report sent by G.H.Q. to the War Ofliefe on March, 12, 1918^ 
which «'t"tp«' : r ' . 
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“ the forward and battle zones were partially wired, and a 
beginning had been made towards preparing certain localities for 
defence, but the rest of the main line of defences, in the rear zone, 
was only spit-locked. *”t 

General Edmonds, the compiler of the Official History, who was 
sent by the Engincer-in-Chief on March 14th, a week before the great 
battle, with Brigadier-General H. Biddulph, R.E., to report on the 
Fifth Army defences, “ found that the front line only of the rear zone 
was marked out by a continuous ribbon of trench, seven feet wide and 
a foot deep, with occasional small belts of wire (tactical wire sited for 
sweeping by machine-guns; protective wire was to follow later). The 
sites for machine-guns and strong points were marked by notice- 
boards."! These were the defences which had been prepared in the 
event of a break-through of the forward line for defending a retreat- 
ing army against overwhelming numbers. 

This description of the lamentable condition of the line which 
the shattered and now neglected Fifth Army were doomed to defend 
is corroborated by General Gough in his story of what happened 
before and during the battle. So much for the first requisite. 

Now for the second requisite. What about the disposition made 
of the British troops to meet the impending blow? Whatever Haig’s 
anticipations might have been in January and the first fortnight or 
three weeks of February as to the direction and strength of the 
German offensive, by the end of February there ought to have been 
no doubt even in his obdurate mind as to the part of the front against 
which the attack would be launched nor as to the scale upon which 
it would be made. By the end of February and the first week in 
March the evidence of German preparations opposite the Third and 
Fifth Armies had accumulatedf to such an extent as to make it 
certain that the thrust was to be aimed at that sector of the line and 
that it would come soon and suddenly. Immense masses of troops, 
guns and material were gathered in that area. New aerodromes had 
been erected. Huge dumps of ammunition could be seen. New roads 
and railways were being constructed to feed the attack with the neces- 
sary supplies for a costly offensive. Hospitals were put up. Where 
the Germans had had one army in front of the Arras-St. Quentin 
line there were now three. All these obvious preparations for an 
offensive on an immense scale were made opposite the Third and 
Fifth Armies. Strong corroboration was supplied by our discovery 
through our Intelligence Service that Von Hutier, the conqueror of 
Riga, had been brought over from Russia to command the troops 
opposite the Fifth Array. He had been Ludendorff’s favoured choice 
for command whenever one of his great offensives in the East had to 

* Marked out on the Bui&ce with a pickaxe, 
t ” Official' History, Fran<» and Belgium, 1918," 'Vol. I, p. 123. 
i ibid., p. 133. 
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be carried out. All this was known four weeks before the attack 
began, 

Haig in his despatches writes : — 

. . By the end of February, 1918, these preparations had 
become very marked opposite the front held by the Third and 
Fifth British Armies, and I considered it probable that the enemy 
would make his initial effort from the Sens^e River southwards. 
As the SI St March approached it became certain that an attack on 
this sector was imminent, and counter-preparation was carried out 
nightly by our artillery on the threatened fix>nt."* 

In view of this fact the distribution of our troops at tliat date is 
incomprehensible. Including reserve divisions, there were on the 
Passchendaele sector — at the extreme left of the British Front where 
no attack was anticipated — 14 divisions with 34 brigades of artillery 
and S5 siege batteries, not brigaded, allocated to defend an un- 
threatened line of 23 miles. The First Army immediately to the 
right of Passchendaele was not then menaced. Nevertheless it had 
16 divisions with ag brigades of artillery and 15 siege batteries not 
brigaded for a front of 33 miles. The tired and threatened Fifth 
Army had 14 divisions (plus three cavalry divisions, equal to one of 
infantry) with 46 brigades of artillery and ig siege batteries not 
brigaded for a front of 4a miles ill-supplied as it was with defensive 
positions. The Third Army was a little better off in men and artil- 
lery but not as favoured as the Flanders Army. The Passchendaele 
sector had nearly one division for every one and a half miles of front 
it held: the Fifth Army, which G.H.Q. knew were about to bear the 
brunt of an attack more formidable than any yet staged in this War, 
were allowed one division for every three miles of front. In addition 
the Passchendaele sector had two or three times as much heavy 
artillery per mile in its support as the neglected Fifth Army. This 
is the treatment Haig accorded to the army that had at his bidding 
fough so valiantly for his impossible enterprise in Flanders. Eight 
divisions were holding the Passchendaele salient alone and another 
five divisions the Flesqui^res salient. Haig had in his December 
memorandum intimated to his subordinate Commanders that both 
these salients were indefensible and were to be abandoned in the 
event of a heavy attack. Yet when an attack of a magnitude such as 
he had never seen or contemplated was about to be hurled on the 
weakest part of his line and he was short of reserves to meet it, he 

S iractically immobilised 13 divisions of his best troops in tliese worth- 
ess and indefensible salients. Ultimately, as the battle developed, 
first the Flesquiferes and then the Passchendaele salients had to be 
abandoned, but only after great confusion had been caused and much: 
damage had been inflicted on the British Army by the' reckless and 
* "Sir Douglas Haig's Despatches," p. iSz. 
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foolish decision to weaken our front at the point of danger, in order 
to hold these trophies of a blundering and blundered campaign. 

Ludendorff, tvhen trying to explain the weakness of our line at the 
point of attack — the faulty distribution of our troops — attributed it 
to the skill and care with which the attacking army had concealed 
their movements by night marches and other expedients. He boasts 
that the enemy had not discovered any of his vast preparations. He 
could not believe that our Commander knew what was coming 
“ othenvise his defensive measures would have been more effective 
and his reserves would have arrived more quickly." He was very 
much mistaken. Captain Wright writes* : " General Cox, of 

G.H.Q. Intelligence, not only gave the exact area of the attack (a 
portion of the German line which was lying hushed and motionless 
while the whole of the rest of it flared up with artillery raids and 
preparations) but tipped the exact date on 20th or 21st March.” In 
tact, as usual, everything worked to perfection in our Army except 
the minds of the Commanders. Hindenburg also, in his book, dwells 
on the way the British had distributed their forces, massing troops 
in Flanders and leaving the St. Quentin sector to be held weakly, also 
holding a salient at Flesquiferes xvhich could be pinched out. He 
gives these dispositions as one of the reasons why the attack was made 
at the southern end of our line. He adds, “ of course, it was always 
doubtful whether the English would keep their forces distributed in 
that way until our attack began.” He, like Ludendorff, can find no 
explanation for their doing so, except the skill displayed by the 
Germans in concealing their intentions. Had he known that Haig 
had been fully informed by the end of February of these intentions, 
he would have had to fall back on another explanation which he gives 
earlier in his book — that the “ English methods were too rigid.” The 
English tacticians ” did not understand how to meet rapid changes 
in the situation.” G.H.Q. had made their dispositions on another 
assumption. They required more than four weeks and several hard 
knocks on the head in order to change their minds. 

Ludendorff was responsible for the withdrawal of the Germans 
from the Somme salient in 1917 in order to save troops. A great 
attack was coming on his front and he wanted to build up his reserves 
for the battle. He could not comprehend Generals wasting their 
troops in holding worthless ground whilst they were short of 
defenders for another , part of the line threatened by a huge force. 

Haig’s action is unaccountable. History can recall many cases of 
men in great positions who have been known to do inexplicable 
things in a great emergency. It is true that he was very much annoyed 
with the French for depriving him of his last chance of continuing 
, his, cherished Flanders plan by forcing him to extend his line. He 
.felt he had sufficiently done his duty by sending the Fifth Army to 

* P«ter E. VS'right: " At the Supreme War Council," p. IS5, 
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occupy their trenches. If these were attacked it was for P^tain and 
not for him to dispatch adequate reinforcements. What happened 
after the first day of the battle gives a certain colour to this explana- 
tion. After much searching and questioning I can find no other. 
But the underlying motive which dominated Haig’s dispositions for 
the great battle was the fetter of Passchendacle. It is not surprising 
that Wetzell in his famous diagnosis of the situation in December, 
1917, said repeatedly that the British Army was " strategically tied to 
Flanders ” and that the French were more dangerous because they 
had no such strategic chain. One of the legs of the Army was stuck 
in the great quagmire and it could not march to its greatest need. 
The evil wrought by Passchendacle was not at an end. It was 
responsible for the loss, running to hundreds of thousands of trained 
officers and men at a time when both were badly needed. It wore out 
a splendid army to such an extent that they were too exhausted 
either to train for the coming battle or to prepare the necessary 
defences to fight it under conditions that would give them any chance 
of holding their own. It robbed them of the engineering and labour 
assistance which was necessary to enable them to put their defences 
in order. It left them without a sufficiency of troops to hold so long 
a line and it deprived them of the reserves which alone would have 
enabled them to check and counter-attack the enemy. Passchendacle 
was a festering sore which weakened the strength of the Army and 
diverted the attention urgently required for other weaknesses and 
defects in its system. 

It is difficult to find any favourable explanation for Haig’s 
extraordinary behaviour towards the Fifth Army, It was the remnant 
of the fine army which had served him with such inexhaustible 
courage in the greatest trial of endurance and valour to which any 
army had ever been subjected. It was led by a gallant officer who 
was an old friend of Sir Douglas Haig, and who had given to his chief 
an example of loyal and devoted obedience in the carrying out of 
plans in which he had ceased to have faith. In explanation of Haig's 
conduct it might be argued that no man carries out instructions 
of which he disapproves with the alacrity and zeal he displays when 
the orders commend themselves to his judgment. And constitution- 
ally stubborn men such as Haig are apt to carry resentment so far 
into the realm of reluctance as to thwart and defeat the odious com- 
mand and to punish with failure those who have issued it. We had 
already suffered from this temper in the early spring when every kind 
of tiresome question was raised to delay the NiveUe offensive. These 
delays were largely responsible for its defeat. Had the Grbvemraept 
fallen in with Haig’s plans for a .resumption of the offensive in the ' 
spring of 1918, backed him through and through in his refusal to tafee 
up more line, sent him all the reimorcements he asked for, withdrawin 
divisions, from the East and thus ^thefed togethm: pother iihnwh^ 
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army to be thrown into the Passchendaele salient for another great 
push, there would have been in his preparations on the Flanders 
Front none of the fatal dawdling and tardiness which characterised 
his treatment of the problem of improving the defences of the poor 
abandoned Fifth Army in the Somme area. He would have found all 
the labour that was necessary to make the preparations, all the 
reserves required to support the attack. But this St. Quentin Front 
was not his concern. He had another and a better plan and the 
French and the British Governments had between them thrown it 
over, and substituted this arrangement which deprived him of the 
great part he had mapped out for himself. The responsibility was 
theirs and it was their business to see it through. He would just 
obey orders. The Fifth Army could take over that line and those 
who had declined to accept sound advice would see what happened 
when it was neglected I The obstinate mind with a grievance is an 
ill-balanced mind and finds it difficult to conform to conditions which 
have been forced upon it by others. There are plenty of historical 
illustrations in every sphere of responsibility, of greater men than 
Haig who failed to engage their full powers in enterprises of which 
they disapproved. In those cases resi^ation, or direct refusal, is the 
only reputable course and to that extent Sir William Robertson, 
when he had no faith in a scheme, played a more honourable part 
than Sir Douglas Haig. 

In brief, the Fifth Army was not beaten through any deficiency of 
skill or courage on the part of its own officers or men, or through any 
lack of provision or proficiency in its own Commander, but through 
causes for which the General Headquarters of the Army were mainly 
responsible. When it was settled that the British Army had to take 
over that sector of the line it is not clear that G.H.Q. made any 
preliminary inspection of the state of its defences and communica- 
tions; certainly they imposed no terms on the French that they should 
remedy the defects before the British took over. When it was taken 
over they did not furnish General Gough with the necessary means to 
undertake the task. They only supplied him with labour under 
pressure from the Government weeks after he had occupied the 
neglected area. Even then it was quite unequal to the minimum 
requirements. They gave him no reserves in the least adequate to 
the menace, and even when it was certain that an overwhelming blow 
was directed at that point, they moved no adequate reserves to his 
support. When the battle was joined and the Fifth Army was fighting 
a desperate rearguard action against forces which were three times 
as strong as its own, assistance was sent slowly and grudgingly. It was 
only late at nmht on the second day of the battle that G.H.Q. invited 
aid from the French. When it is also borne in mind that the British 
Commander-in-Ghief declined to join in the formation of a General 
kesprve that would have averted the whole disaster; it is not difficult 
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to affix the responsibility for what occurred in the March offensive. 
This brings me to the third requisite I have mentioned. 

It was not only essential that the British Army should have its troops 
distributed in such a ^vay as to make the most effective use of its entire 
strength in the coming battle, but that the Allied Army as a whole 
should do so. This was not a limited offensive affecting one sector of 
the line; it was the beginning of a ^eat battle in which the Germans 
aimed at destroying both the British and the French Armies in 
succession before the Americans started to count as a formidable force. 
First the British were to be attacked and crumpled up, then the French 
were to be broken and scattered. It was to be one vast battle lasting 
for weeks and fought from the coast to the Swiss borders. But whether 
the British or the French were to be dealt with first, it was essential 
that the reserves of both armies should be ready to be thrown in at any 
crisis of the battle. The Germans had not the necessary numbers to 
attack both armies simultaneously on that scale. They must there- 
fore be assailed in turn. The German reserves were drawn from all 
parts of their line but they were concentrated mainly behind the sector 
of the next offensive and were thrown in under the direction of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the whole front. Prudence dictated that a 
similar course should be adopted by the Allies. That is why the War 
Cabinet gave their strong support to the idea of a General Reserve 
under a central authority not dependent on the apprehensions or 
sectional interests of the Commander of either army. It seemed to 
us to be the only practical and sensible arrangement short of the 
appointment of a Generalissimo, which no country and, no army on 
either side was prepared at that date to accept. Strategy is not 
mumbo-jumbo, as second-rate soldiers would wish us to believe, but 
the application of common sense and experience to military conditions 
and illuminated by a flash of imagination. As the latest (1935) edition 
of the Field Service Regulations rightly points out, " Tactics on the 
battlefield are governed by certain simple, common-sense precepts, 
which are in the main very similar to those which govern everyday 
life. T he ordinary citizen who is planning a business transaction goes 
through much the same steps as the Commander who is planning an 
operation." Haig rejected the plan of the General Reserve : perhaps 
it would be more correct to say he never even considered it. Once at 
Versailles the members of the British Staff played out for him, as a 
war game on a map, and very accurately, what they thought the forth- 
coming battle would be and also the way the General Reserve would 
operate. Haig disdained to accord to the exposition the courtesy of 
listening to it and sat ostentatiously reading his paper. Eminent 
soldiers had placed their training and experience at our disposal, and 
one of them at least, with a mind lit up with the lamp of genius, gave 
advice which seemed to us to be sound and recommended the General 
Reserve scheme. Once the battle commenced there was no time for 
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conference between the two Commanders-in-Chief to decide first of 
all whether the occasion had arisen to throw in fresh divisions, and if 
so, which should do it. Should Haig, for instance, move his last 
G.H.Q. reserve into the fight before Pdtain drew on his? Haig and 
Petain were both convinced that there would be a triple attack almost 
simultaneously — one on the British Front and two on the French. 
Haig reluctantly and tardily changed his mind a few days before the 
battle. N evertheless, he did not move one of his reserve divisions from 
the vinthreatened area nearer the battle areas. Pdtain still held the 
opinion that the biggest effort of the Germans would come on his 
front and that the March offensive was launched in order to induce 
him to shift his reserves to the British Front and entangle them in 
that struggle. Haig in his despatch describing the battle and the 
preparations made for fighting it says : — 

“. . . In addition to our own defensive schemes, completion of 
arrangements for the closest possible co-operation with the French 
was recognised to be a matter of great importance and urgency. A 
comprehensive investigation was undertaken into the various prob- 
lems connected with the co-operation of the two Allied forces. 
Plans were drawn up in combination with the French military 
authorities, and were worked out in great detail to meet the 
different situations, which might arise on different parts of the 
Allied Front. Measures were taken to ensure the smooth and rapid 
execution of these plans.* 

Among the many problems studied by the Allied Staffs, those 
involved by a hostile offensive on the line of the Somme River and 
the passage of that river by the enemy had been worked out. The 
plans were applicable to such a situation, had been drawn up and 
were ready to be put into execution when required.”f 

It is conceivable, although not intelligible, that Haig and Petain 
may have been under the impression that they had established a 
workable understanding for mutual assistance; but how anyone with 
an actual knowledge of the facts could, after the event, have penned 
this amazing paragraph about plans for co-operation “ worked out in 
great detail to meet the different situations," and " ready to be put 
into execution when required,” passes my comprehension. Had 
P6tain failed to carry out his agreement? Haig pays him “ a personal 
tribute for the ready and effective assistance he gave him in the battle,” 
In fact, Petain sent more divisions than were stipulated in the agree- 
ment, and sent them sooner. That fact, in the light of what happened, 
forms a grim comment on the efficiency of the agreement by which 
Haig set such store. 

Both retain and Haig, when they were seeking to evade contribut- 
ing to a General Reserve under Foch, assured their respective 

* My Italics. t " Douglas Haig's Despatches," p. i8o. 
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Governments that they had made the most complete arrangements 
for coming to each other’s aid, whichever was attacked. Pierrefeu, 
the brilliant French writer who was at Petain’s Headquarters during 
the battle and when preparations for it were being made, categorically 
denies this statement. He was a strong Petainist and what he writes 
is, therefore, not dictated by animus against the French Commander- 
in-Chief. This is his account of the so-called complete and detailed 
plans for co-operation between the two armies : — 

. . Unity of front not having been realised, it had not been 
possible to conclude the precise agreement whidi, automatically, 
would have effected the collaboration of forces. In spite of the 
excellent and fidendly relations which united us to the English, 
there was a wall between the two battle fronts."* 

When we come to what occurred during the fight it will be seen 
how accurate this description is of the looseness of the understanding 
reached by Haig and P^tain before a gi’eat battle which might have 
decided the fate of France. The agreement of Febniai'y ^^nd between 
the two Commanders-in-Chief did pass through the hands of Captain 
Wright, the Secretary of the Controlling Board. The following is an 
abstract by him of the agreement made before the battle between 
Haig and P^tain. He had an opportunity of perusing it at the time. 

“ The agreement provides that tliey are to assist each other, but in 
one way, and one way only; the extreme French left met the 
extreme British right at Barisis, the point of junction of the two 
lines. Whichever of the two was attacked, the other, in case of 
need, agreed to help his colleague by extending his own line, but 
by extension only. The helper would thus relieve a certain number 
of his colleague’s divisions who would be released for use else- 
where. . . . The exact dimensions this extension of either the 
French left or the British right was to take had to be left unfixed, 
and depended on the judgment and goodwill of the helper. Further 
Petain . . . stipulated that he was only bound to extend his 
extreme left if we were attacked at a portion of our line other than 
our extreme right.’’f 

It was an arrangement the most vital details of which were left to 
be thrashed out and decided after the emergency had arisen. 

What had become of the General Reserve which was to be placed , 
under an independent Board as an Army of Manoeuvre to meet -this 
very emergency? It had been agreed to by the military as well as the 
political leaders of the Allies; the Commanders-in-Chief and the 
Chiefs of Staff of both the French and British Armies had accepted it. 
Petain, Haig and Robertson had assented to it as well as Foch. No one 

• Teaja de Pierrefeu; "G.Q.C." Vol. li, p. 1-27, 
t Peter E. Wright: "At the Supreme War Covmca/’ p. 87. . 
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would suggest that the great Generals simulated acquiescence in order 
to trick the political chiefs into a false belief that they had accepted 
the decisions and meant to abide by them. I ^vould not dare to cast 
such an aspersion on their straightforwardness. They gave no indica- 
tion at the Conference that they had any intention of acting upon its 
decisions. The statesmen left tlie details to be worked out by and 
between the Generals in the full confidence that they would honour- 
ably carry out a decision in which they had acquiesced. That 
trustfulness turned out to be a mistake. With our past experience of 
G.H.Q.’s we ought to have knotvn that it was not enough to decide 
on the principle of a plan which, however obviously wise, was objec- 
tionable to them on personal grounds : it was necessary to determine 
the actual details. We were anxious to secure the goodwill of the 
Commanders-in-Chief for the project and get their wholehearted co- 
operation in working it out. By that means we hoped to save time 
and ensure that the scheme would work smoothly and well. We ought 
either to have remained at Versailles until we had a watertight plan 
which the Generals could not refuse to operate without a direct 
challenge of the atithority of their respective Governments, or 
adjourned for a week or ten days and held another session to determine 
any differences there might be between the Commanclers-in-Chief 
or between the Board and the Commanders-in-Chief. We 
realised when it was too late how little justified we were in trusting 
to the good faith and goodwill of men tvho hated an arrangement to 
which they had reluctantly agi'eed. They used eveiy artifice of which 
the professional mind is capable to delay and by that means to defeat 
the project. They po.ssessed the skill which is always attributed to a 
woman when she desii'cs to frustrate an unpalatable wish expressed 
by her husband. She never commits the error of blunt refusal. She 
prefers to re.sort to procrastination. By that method she gets her way 
in nine cases out of ten. Repington attributes to his friend Sir 
William Robertson a saying which had reference to the Versailles 
decisions : “ With these politicians the best thing to do is to gain time.” 
All the Services understand the value of that advice when dealing with 
their political chiefs. One trouble makes you forget another and 
there are so many in a politician’s life that the officials have ample 
opportunities for manoeuvre. In this case the trouble which took our 
attention for some time from the execution of the Versailles decisions 
was caused by Robertson himself. Unfortunately for him, he was 
not only the source of the trouble, but its first victim. Still, the crisis 
he fomented incidentally served one of his main purposes — the post- 
ponement of die General Reserve until it was too late to act. 

■ The Robertson episode had one unexpected repercussion which 
hdped to kill die General Reserve. The Controlling Board, con- 
sisting of, Generals Foch, Bliss, Cadorna and Wilson, agreed on 
.February 6th as to the number of divisions that should compose the 
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Reserve, and as to the numbers to be contributed by each army. It 
was estimated that for the moment a General Reserve of 30 Divisions 
would suffice. It was to consist of ten British, thirteen French and 
seven Italian divisions. A note embodying the decision of the Board 
was immediately sent to General Petain and General Diaz. General 
P^tain’s first reply, received on February 19th, slated that he could 
not allot more than eight divisions to the Reseiwe. Subsequently when 
it was too late to act, he stated that he had none at all to spare for a 
General Resen'e. 

There was curious delay in the dispatch of the note to Sir Douglas 
Haig. For some odd rea.son Sir Hemy Wilson pocketed the document 
and said he would deliver it personally to Haig on the way to England. 
Wilson had been notified by his friends of the intention of Robertson 
to challenge the Government on the Versailles scheme, and he knew 
how it might end. Wilson was a shrewd politician. He also knew 
how it might affect his own career, and his ardent political supporters 
warned him to be on the spot to await the issue of the struggle. On it 
depended his chance of securing a glittering prize which he coveted 
above all others — the nearest position to that held by the Commander- 
in-Chief in his old Army days, but with the command of an army 
twenty times the size of the one he knew, and that in a world war. He 
was in too great a hurry to reach the scene of this fateful conflict to 
spend a night at G.H.Q. and he never thought of sending the note by 
another hand. He sent privately an unsigned copy of the letter to 
Sir Douglas Haig on February 8 th, but either through policy or over- 
sight held back the original. His mind was on something which 
excited him much more. In England he stayed watching with an 
avid but anxious heart the progress of tlie struggle between the 
C.I.G.S. and the War Cabinet. The official note was completely over- 
looked. When he remembered, or was reminded of it, he sent the 
official note on to Haig. During the time the Cabinet were fighting 
their way tlirough the crisis Sir Henry Wilson never called their 
attention to the dangerous delays in the formation of the Reserve and 
to the intrigues that were going on to frustrate the plan together. 

Haig only received his Official Memorandum from Versailles on 
the «7th February. Clemenceau paid a visit to Haig’s Headquarters 
on the 56th February and subsequently told Poincard that the English 
Commander-in-Chief had informed him that " he did not want to 
carry out the Versailles decisions.” Haig seems to have also told 
Clemenceau that "he had already informed Lloyd George that he 
would never give up his reserve divisions to form a reserve army — that 
he would rather resign.” He made an exception of the two British 
divisions returning from Italy. I have no note of any such conversa- 
tion. I had only seen Haig on the :gth and the February, 1 The 

official Versailles Note on the reserves had not then , reached hihb 
although as I say he had been unofficially informed about i'tii conitehts* 
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Had I been aware of his attitude I should most certainly have laid so 
startling a fact before the Cabinet and I certainly would have imparted 
it to Milner, who was our civil representative on the Versailles 
Council. There is nothing in the War Cabinet Minutes on the point, 
and the letters I received from Milner at this date contain no reference 
to it. Wilson notes in his Diary that on February 35th, Haig “ flatly 
refused " to earmark any divisions for the General Reserve. But that 
refusal was not conveyed to me at the time. I have already recorded 
the only reference Haig made to the matter. That was in the con- 
versation I had with him on the 17th. So far was he then from threat- 
ening to resign that Haig informed Wilson that his duty was to obey 
the orders of the Government, as it was for the Cabinet to decide. The 
conversation to which Clemenceau refers was never passed on to me. 

Haig’s reply was given on March 3nd. By that date there were 
unmistakable indications that the attack was coming on the British 
Front. The Cabinet received the official intimation of Haig's decision 
on the 6th March. In it he said: — 

. I have to make the following observations: An enemy 
offensive appears imminent on both the English and French Fronts. 
To meet this attack I have already disposed of all the troops at 
present under my command, and if I were to earmark six or seven 
divisions from these troops the whole of my plans and dispositions 
would have to be remodelled. This is clearly impossible, and I 
therefore regret that I am unable to comply with the suggestion 
conveyed in the Note." 

(That is exactly what the course of the battle forced him to do.) 

He then added; — 

"To meet any emergency in the Franco-British Front I have 
arranged as a preliminary measure with the Commander-in-Chief 
of the jFrench Armies for all preparations to be made for the rapid 
dispatch of a force of from six to eight British divisions with a 
proportionate amount of artillery and subsidiary services to his 
assistance. General P^tain has made similar arrangements for relief 
or intervention of French troops on the British Front. These 
arrangements, both French and British, are now being contem- 
plated and zones of concentration opposite those fronts which are 
most vulnerable and likely to be attacked are being provided.” 

Subsequent events prove how vague, loose and dilatory these 
arrangements were when they were put to the test, and they had the 
fatal flaw that indefinite promises had to be interpreted not by the 
terms of an agreement, but by decisions taken at the time by two 
men whose views of the military situation, and to a certain extent, 
whose interests, were in conflict. 

The C,I.G.S. himself realised the danger of Haig’s decision, for he 
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wrote on March 6 th to the Secretary of State for War in the following 
terms : — 

“ S. of S. 

I much regret the attitude taken up by the Field-Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief. 

He admits, indeed he claims, that an enemy offensive is imminent 
on both the British and French Fronts, and yet either because he 
‘foresees a wider employment, etc., of Allied Reserves than that 
foreshadowed in the Joint Note* — a remark which I confess I do 
not understand — or because he considers the General Reserve 
‘ could not be earmarked or located, etc. . . .’ ivhich again I entirely 
fail to comprehend, seeing that every Reserve formation always is 
and always must be both earmarked and located — ^he declines to 
comply with the suggestion made to him by the Executive Com- 
mittee at Versailles on the orders received from the Supreme 
Council. 

Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig is taking a grave responsibility 
in so acting, for both the other Gommanders-in-Chief (Generals 
retain and Diaz) have agreed to allot divisions — General Pdtain 
giving eight and General Diaz six divisions. But apart from this, 
the Field-Marshal is taking a grave responsibility, because if he is 
heavily engaged and unable single-handed to withstand the attack, 
he will find himself living on the charity of the French Commander- 
in-Chief who may be unwilling or unable to help. 

A t the same time, I am strongly of opinion that no pressure should 
be put on the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief at the present 
moment to make him conform to the action of our Allies. 

Henry Wilson, 

6th March, 1918.” c.lg.s. 

This document was not communicated to the Cabinet at the time 
either by Sir Henry Wilson himself or by the Secretary of State to 
whom it was addressed. By writing to the Secretary of State, Wilson 
protected himself from the charge of condoning Haig’s fiagrant dis- 
obedience. By giving the advice to leave Haig alone, and omitting 
to communicate with the War Cabinet, he did in fact condone it: he 
thus retained the favour of Haig, which he always sought so zealously: 
at the same time he did not forfeit the favour of the War Cabinet, 
which he had gained so adroitly. In fact, he faced both ways, as usual. 
On March 6 th I received from General Rawlinson, the head of the 
British Mission at Versailles, the following official intimation ; — 

. . The Supreme War Council at its session of snd February, 
in presence of Gommanders-in-Chief of French and British Armies 
and of Italian Minister of War decided upon creation of an Inter- 
Allied General Reserve and delegated to Executive War Board 1(3 ■ 
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powers in all that concerned the constitutionj the positions, and use 
of its reserve. 

The Executive War Board in its sitting of 6 th February drew up 
a joint letter to Commaiider-in-Chief making certain proposals with 
regard to constitution and position of the General Reserve. 

By a written and verbal communication between General Foch 
and General Petain an agreement with French Conirnander-in- 
Chief was reached on igth February. 

By a written communication between General Giardino and 
General Diaz an agreement with Italian Commancler-in-Chief was 
reached on ^nd March. 

In his letter of 2nd March the Field-Marshal Commander-in- 
Ghief of the British Army states that he regrets that he is unable to 
comply with the request contained in the joint note of the Executive 
War Board. 

Under the circumstances of the joint note the Executive finds 
itself unable to continue its work and therefore unable to organise 
the Inter-Allied General Reserve, as the Supreme War Council, 
at its sitting of 2nd February, had instructed it to do; and Joint 
Note of the Executive decides that each military representative 
shall so inform his own Government and ask for instructions.” 

It is evident from the terms of this resolution, that the Executive 
Board was still under the impression that P 6 tain stood by his offer of 
eight divisions. Sir Henry Wilson was also under the same impression. 
Foch and his colleagues had been kept as much in the dark as we were. 
They did not know Pdtain’s chimge of mind and how he was receiving 
not merely the acquiescence of Clemenceau but a considerable 
measure of encouragement from him in his obduracy. The Resolu- 
tion passed by the Board indicated that in their opinion the scheme 
of a General Reserve had been destroyed by Haig’s refusal and that 
in the absence of further instructions from their respective Govern- 
ments it was useless to proceed any further with it. Had the Cabinet 
only had to deal with their own Commander-in-Chief the difficulty 
would have been overcome. But we were soon to ascertain that we 
htfd also to deal with two very formidable persons who were not amen- 
able to persuasion, and to whom we could issue no instructions: the 
French Prime Minister and his Commander-in-Chief, General Petain. 
The whole scheme had to be recast and re-conferred and re-argued. 
There was no time for all this. We had to make the best of a bad job. 

Haig’s refusal was disaissed in the War Cabinet from the point of 
view of Haig’s special difficulties now that it was known that the first 
impact of the German offensive would be on his line. We felt, how- 
ever, that this was all the more reason why the French and the Italians 
should contribute their quota. The Italians at Versailles had shown 
every r,eadihe&s to send even 11 divisions to France. , Since then they 
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had reduced their offer to four. Haig, however, preferred to have two 
of his own divisions back. But the Italians, now that they knew the 
clouds were not gathering over the Julian Alps but above the fields of 
Picardy, would, we felt certain, release a few more divisions. We 
therefore suggested to Clemenceau that the Supreme Council should 
be summoned immediately to meet in London. 

At this date we had not been informed that Petain’s attitude was 
equally recalcitrant and that he had threatened to resign rather than 
place his reserve under Foch. Nor had we been told that Clemenceau 
had also changed his mind and was no longer in favour of an army of 
mancEuvre under Foch. The appointment of Foch seems to have been 
the reef on which the scheme was wrecked. P^tain would not submit 
to his command of the General Reserve, He felt it was a reflexion on 
his own authority if arrangements were made practically for putting 
the general conduct of a great battle under another General. I was 
informed subsequently that our G.H.Q. had a poor opinion of Fodi 
and his capacity for such an exalted and responsible position. They 
did not conceal their contempt for the old soldier. A man who could 
explain himself clearly must necessarily be shallow and garrulous. To 
be able to speak lucidly and fluently was bad enough; but he also 
spoke dramatically. Foch was a Gascon by birth and Latin exuber- 
ance seems as much a sign of folly to the Anglo-Saxon as insular 
reseiwe seems a sign of stupidity to the Latin. He was just a stage 
Frenchman to be mimickea and laughed over. He was referred to in 
high military quarters as that “old dotard Foch.” How brilliant 
soever had been his past career, they were convinced that his best work 
was done and, judging by the comments made in Staff circles, he was 
treated as a has-been with nothing left but a blustering manner which 
they thought deluded politicians into the belief that he was a strong 
man. It was only those mad and muddling politicians who would ever 
dream of putting the reserves of the British Army in a great battle 
under such a commander. It may be thought that I am giving a 
burlesque account of what happened behind the scenes to destroy the 
scheme of a General Reserve; but those who heard the conversations 
in elevated military circles about Foch will not be in the least 
surprised. 

But most fatal of all Foch’s critics — might say adversaries — -was 
Clemenceau. Foch was a devout Catholic. There were many nominal 
Catholics in high command in the French Army. But they never 
obtruded their attachment to the Roman Church on the attention of 
their associates. They were not even practising Catholics, The 
governing party in France was and had for a long time been anti- 
clerical. The threat to the existence of the Republic in. the days of 
Boulanger and of the Dreyfus affair had come from the cleric^ists in 
the Army,, trained in clerical schools, received and petted in, dericalist ' ( 
society. Clemenceau was the most inexorable of all the anti-,deEfel^V: , 

VOT rt — Y* 
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His life had been spent in fighting the influence of the Church. He 
would never enter a church. His refusal when he paid a visit to 
Strasbourg after the Armistice to attend a celebration of the liberation 
of Alsace in that glorious cathedral lost him the presidentship of the 
Republic when he was the most popular and powerful man in France. 
Foch was not only himself an ardent Churchman, his brother was a 
bishop. Clemenceau had a deep distrust of all Catholic Generals. He 
disliked placing power in their hands. He never knew to what use 
they would turn their power. The spiritual antipathy between tbps '* 
two remarkable men developed in the course of the ensuing months 
into personal antagonism which was unpleasant to all those who took 
part in conferences with them. There is nothing more disagreeable 
in council than to witness the clashing hatreds of two strong person- 
alities. The more Clemenceau pondered over the Versailles plan of 
a General Reserve under this clericalist soldier, the less he cared for 
it. There was another motive in explanation of Clemenceau’s change 
of mind on the question of the General Reserve. Poincare ascribes 
to Clemenceau the ambition of himself becoming the virtual 
Generalissimo of all the Allied Armies in every theatre of war.* 
Poincar^ and Clemenceau were mutually antipathetic. I would have 
hesitated to accept Poincare's suspicions as to Clemenceau’s motives 
when Clemenceau threw over the scheme which placed Foch in the 
powerful position of Controller of the Allied Reserves and I would 
not have thought these suspicions worthy of quotation, had it not been 
that they are confirmed by another witness of undoubted authority. 
General Rene Tourn^s, in his able and on the whole well-documented 
book on the igi8 campaign, says, in commenting on another conflict 
between the ideas of Foch and Pdtain when Clemenceau intervened> 
that he was “ swayed by a vague whim to wield the military command 
of the Coalition which he revealed almost as soon as he was in power.”-|’ 
This may explain the somewhat ill-natured observation made by 

• cf. for example, Clemenceau’s words during a visit to Poincar6 on February 
23 nd, 1918: — 

"... We spoke of the difficulties which had arisen between Foch and P6tain. 

’ I shall settle that business,' he assured me, ' The organisation of the army of 
manceuvre is hardly defensible as it stands. Bui I shall be there. In the hour of 
attack I shall be on the spot. If there’s a clash, I shall be the one to adjust it, 
provided I’m still in power.' " 

■ (Eaymond Poincar6: " Victoiro et armistice 1918," p. 58), and again, Poincare’s 
account of Freycinet’s opinion expressed on February 23rd, 1918: — 

" . , . In the afternoon Froycinet arrived, still much preoccupied with the 
relations between Foch and Pdtain, as well as’ the command of the Reserve Army. 
I told him that Clemenceau was certainly banking on acting os arbitrator w 
emergency. ' But,’ he replied, ' Clemenceau cannot ever be sure of being there 
at the decisive moment. And besides, it’s doubtful whether our Allies will leave 
■ the power of deciding the fate of an inter-AUied Army to a French politician .' " 
(ibid., p. 60.) (My italics.) 

t General Rend Tournds : " Foch et la victolre des AUids ’’ (Vol. IV of the " Histoire 
de la guerre mondiale p. 156. 
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Clemenceau to Foch immediately after the signature of the Doullens 
Agreement : " Well, you’ve got the job you so much wanted 1 ” There 
is a suspicion of pique in that comment, especially coming from the 
man who a few weeks before this incident had intimated his intention 
to get rid of Foch altogethei'. If Clemenceau ever harboured such an 
aspiration it would have inclined him towards Petain rather than 
the dominating and dynamic Foch. Petain shrank from bold decisions 
and would have been more disposed than Foch to leave the responsi- 
bility for taking them to the head of the Government. Whatever the 
motives that prompted Clemenceau’s growing disinclination to confer 
supreme control on Foch, both Petain and Haig soon realised its 
existence and took full advantage of it. P6tain was a cautious man — 
very cautious — so at first he confined his objection to an effort to cut 
down the contribution he had to make to the General Reserve. Why 
not eight divisions, instead of thirteen? That was all he could spare. 
But he gradually grew bolder when he saw that Clemenceau did not 
strike him down with the lightnings of his Tvrath. At last he mustered 
enough courage to resist the whole idea of parting with any of his 
divisions in order to place them under Foch’s direction. Poincare 
states that he threatened to resign if the Government insisted on his 
doing so. Clemenceau was easily won over. He told Poincard on 
February stand (Memoirs) that " the organisation of a field army (i.e., 
the army of manoeuvre) was not at all defensible in itself.” By diat 
date Cleraenceau’s prejudices and prepossessions had been roused and 
rallied to the side of the Commanders-in-Chief who would not have 
Foch. When Clemenceau after his visit to Haig’s G.H.Q. on the a6th 
repeated to the President what Haig had told him, he withheld from 
his Chief what he had told Haig. According to the Official History, 
Clemenceau told Haig that he gradually meant to icarter Foch. The 
two probably interchanged confidences about the distinguished but 
unwanted General and found that on this subject they were, from 
different motives, entirely in sympathy. At that interview the Reserve 
plan was finally put out of existence. Clemenceau called on Poincar^ 
on the afternoon of his visit to Haig and told him that he had seen 
Petain, who had again expressed his anxiety about the Reserve Army. 
Clemenceau said he had “ reassured him.” Then he added, “ And 
for the rest events will arrange themselves. T he divisions of Versailles 
have ceased to be.” It was after the ” reassuring " talk with Petain 
that Clemenceau visited Haig’s Headquarters. When we bear that 
fact in mind we can understand better the character of the conversa- 
tion that took place between Haig and Clemenceau, Haig knew then 
where he stood and that he could throw over tlie whole of the Versailles 
scheme without any fear of untoward happenings. Even the careful 
retain took a decision. On the *8th he reports to Poincar^ that he is 
“ very satisfied with his conversation with Clemenceau. The reserve , 
army a vdcu." It was dead— -but only for a short while; for a much 
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shorLer while than anyone then anticipated. These conversations were 

not four tveeks distant from the day — a day of muddle and of disaster 

when the despised Foch was called by the united voices of the men 
— Glemenceau, Haig and P^tain — ^who had thrown over him and his 
plans as things of no worth, to save the Allies from the calamity into 
which they had blundered. 

Not one of these vital conversations which Glemenceau had with 
Haig, P^tain and Poincar^ was ever communicated to me or to any 
other member of the War Cabinet. I knew that Haig was obdurate 
and that Petain w'as difficult, but I knew nothing of the encouragement 
'which had been given to them by Glemenceau. 

Before the Supreme Gouncil met in London on March 14th the 
fate of the General Reserve had already been settled. I ascertained 
enough about the position to understand that before our first sitting. 
General Bliss, wffio was an unswerving advocate of the policy of the 
army of manoeuvre under Foch, was just as convinced as I was that it 
was impossible to revive it without provoking a controversy in which 
Britain, France and America would be at cross-purposes. The battle 
was a few days off. This was no time for another crisis. It had cost 
nearly three weeks to dispose of the Robertson controversy. This 
dispute would have involved a much more serious conflict, for Glemcn- 
ceau, Haig and Petain would all have been ranged against the British 
War Cabinet. We had to make the best of an unsatisfactory situation. 
Haig assured me before the meeting, as P<§tain had already assured 
Glemenceau, that the most detailed arrangements had been perfected 
for the co-operation of the two armies in the coming battle. With that 
assurance I had to be satisfied. Bliss, Orlando and I expressed a hope 
that as the fight developed it might still be possible to organise a 
General Reserve on the lines of the Versailles scheme, Foch, however, 
knowing the magnitude of the risk that was being run, entered an 
angry protest. He complained that the experts of the Supreme 
Council had been completely ignored, and that they had not even 
been informed of the character of the ai-rangements which, it was 
alleged, had been made by the two Commanders-in-Ghief, to tlirow 
their reserves into the battle and to come to each other’s aid. Glemen- 
ceau lost his temper and rudely told Foch to “ Shut up.” Foch’s only 
reply was, " I cannot hold myself responsible for what will happen.” 
Glemenceau retorted by taunting the Versailles Board with their 
failure to carry out the Resolution of the Supreme Council which had 
been proposed by me and accepted by Orlando, to arrange for bring- 
ing eleven Italian divisions to France. Foch’s answer was complete. 
He said that that was an es.sential part of the formation of a General 
Reserve. These divisions were to be Italy’s contribution. When the 
General BsCserve was shelved by France and Britain they could not 
■ask Italy to be the sole contributors. The demand made by Versailles 
on the Italian Army had therefore to be dropped. 
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The attack on our lines by Germany's gigantic array had thus to be 
faced without putting the defences of the attacked front in order, 
because our labour was diverted to working on a salient admitted to 
be indefensible, and because numbers of divisions were put into the 
line and invaluable reserves were massed in support of favoured 
sectors which were not threatened with any immediate danger. We 
were also without any General Reserve to support the sector attacked 
by the enemy and deprived of the Italian reinforcements which would 
have been invaluable in filling up gaps on our weak Fifth Army Front. 
Haig, as we have seen, had a poor opinion of the Italian infantry. He 
had preferred two British to tour Italian Divisions. But even assuming 
that he was right in his estimate of their quality — and here I venture 
respectfully to disagree with his estimate — they could have held the 
unassaiied parts of our own or the French Front and thus released 
moi'e seasoned troops for the battle line. It was soon to become evident 
that we had no sufficient working arrangement for co-operation be- 
tween the British and French Armies. Had these matters been 
attended to, the German attacks could have been repelled with such 
devastating lo.sscs than any hope of their renewal would have been 
abandoned and a satisfactory peace might have been reached without 
having to wade through the terrible slaughter of another summer 
and autumn campaign. But the G.H.Q.’s decreed otherwise and at 
this stage there was neither the time nor the allied unity which was 
essential for any attempt on so formidable a resistance. Wrangles and 
recriminations between Foch and Clemenceau were futile to save the 
situation. I therefore refrained from raolonging this rasping quarrel 
between these two great Frenchmen, There was a suggestion that we 
should save our faces by setting up some simulacrum of a General 
Reserve, I dislike participating in shams. A re.serve army without 
real divisions would have been nothing more. The soldiers had once 
more defeated the politicians and there were rejoicings amongst the 
Headquarter Generals, their Staffs and adherents. They had beaten 
off triumphantly all assaults on their positions. Both strategy and 
tactics in intrigue were masterly. Alas that these gifts were so much 
less effective when directed against the foe they were enmged to fight I 
The nation and the poor fighting soldiers of the Firth and Third 
Armies had to pay dearly for these brass-hat triumphs. It is one of the 
ironies of political warfare that the men subsequently attacked in 
Parliament for the inevitable results of these errors of judgment were 
not the real delinquents, but the men who strove hard to save the Army 
from the effects of their delinquen^. The perpetrators of the 
calamitous mistakes which left the Fifth Army to be overwhelmed 
through sketchy defences and inadequate reserves were not only 
excused but lauded, and according to precedent ultimately rewarded. 
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THE MARCH RETREAT 

As the battle approached, there is nothing that struck me more at 
the time, and even now when looking back upon it, than the kind 
of composure, amounting almost to supineness, ^vhich reigned 
amongst those who would have the most direct and terrible respon- 
sibility for the lives of myriads and the fate of nations when the 
struggle commenced. On the German side all leave had been 
stopped for some weeks before the battle. On ours it went on as 
usual. The strength of our divisions was .substantially reduced by 
men home on leave. It is difficult to understand this confident 
demeanour in such circumstances. After the battles of the Somme, 
of the Scarpe, and more particularly of Flanders, the military nerve 
ceased to res]jond to the memory of past horror or the prospect of 
future ghastliness. The deadening effect of prolonged war upon 
the susceptibilities seemed to blunt the sense of responsibility in 
matters great and small. I have already shown how tardily the 
military leaders moved in the improvement of the defences, in the 
arrangements of the troops, in the disposition of the reserves. When 
danger was imminent, when it was known where it would fall, there 
was little quickening of movement at G.H.Q., not much hurry or 
hustle to see that no precautions had been omitted, or preparation 
overlooked, or contingency unthought of. There were two episodes, 
seemingly small in comparison with the immensity of the rapidly 
approaching portent, but significant of this attitude of irresponsibility. 

It is the supreme duty of any man who is at the head of a concern, 
to choose his subordinates without reference to personal likes or 
dislikes, but entirely on their qualifications for the post. Many of 
the mistakes committed in war, in business and in politics, are due 
to a friendly desire to give a lift to men who are not qualified for 
a position to which they are elevated. It seemed to me that Haig 
was governed in his choice of men far too much by his desire to have 
around him those who were personally agreeable to himself, and 
who would not clash with his dictatorial temper by suggesting any 
difference of opinion. 

There were two appointments made during the period of prepara- 
tion for the conflict the Commander-in-Chief which illustrate 
this cardinal defect. The first was the advancement of a divisional 
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General, inconspicuous for achievement and not endowed with any 
exceptional ability, to the all-important post of Chief of the General 
StaflF. The C.G.S. was the pi'incipal adviser of the Commander-in- 
Chief on all questions affecting strategy and tactics. With an army 
of over two million men holding a line of over loo miles against 
the most formidable warriors in the world, it was essential that the 
Gommander-in-Chief should have at his elbow the best strategist 
in the Army, in training, in experience and in intellect. There were 
men in the British Army who pos-sessed these attributes in a high 
degree. Sir Douglas Haig overlooked them all, and appointed Sir 
Herbert Lawrence. He was a cavalry officer tvho held a very sub- 
ordinate command in the Boer War but who had been in the same 
regiment as Haig. He there, no doubt, conducted himself with all 
the gallantry and dash one would expect from a British soldier in 
the task of chasing elusive Boers aoross the African veldt with indiffer- 
ent horses and horsemen. As soon as the South African War was 
over he retired from the Army and threw himself into finance. After 
15 years behind a city desk, he volunteered for the Great War. He 
acquired some experience of trench warfare in resisting sporadic 
Turkish attacks, supported by light artillery and inadequate 
ammunition, on the Gallipoli Peninsula. He came to France only 
in 1917. He was given a divisional command, and did his duty 
without distinction. 

General Kiggell was retired from the post of C.G.S. in January, 
1918, and suddenly Lawrence was promoted to the most important 
and responsible position in the Army, next to that of the Gomman- 
der-in-Chief, and that at the most difficult and critical stage of the 
War. As far as the British Army was concerned, he became the 
opposite number of Ludendorff, one of the two, or possibly three, 
most brilliant Staff officers on either side in the whole War. Nothing 
but genius of the highest order could merit or justify such dazzling 
promotion with such scant experience. Not the warmest, or the 
most charitable amongst Lawrence’s friends — and as he possesses an 
amiable disposition and an attractive personality he must have 
attaclied to himself a great many friends — ^would claim that he 
possessed military genius of that or any other order. It is not the 
only action or omission of Haig’s in this crisis which forces one to 
ask: Why did he do it? 

Here is another episode. The- Fifth Army was given the task of 
defending the part of the line where it became clear to all those who 
studied the symptoms that the attack was most likely to come. 
The defences were insufficient and the numbers of the defenders 
quite inadequate to such a task. Haig ought to have appointed 
his very best officers to, command troops that were likely to be attacked 
under such conditions. A few weeks before the battle he removed 
,a General who was in command of one of the army corps in that 
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area. By every cancjn of prudent leadership he ought to have chosen 
the best man available as his .successor. But he had at Headquarters 
a favourite officer, General Butler, who up to that time had not had 
an opportunity of commanding troops in the field at all. Haig 
thought this was Butler’s opportunity. Surely this was the last choice 
he ought to have made. It was unfair to Butler himself. It was not 
fair to Gough. It was most unfair of all to the troops who were thus 
doomed to fight against enormous odds under a callow leader. Butler 
wa.s a pleasant fellow with a forbidding frown, cultivated on the 
Robertson model of countenance. It was supposed to give an im- 
pression of calm and ruthless strength. It was not such a success 
as Robertson’s and there was nothing like as much behind it. Butler, 
was not devoid of intelligence but he had not dial kind of brain 
that triumphs over inexperience in difficult situations. 

I am not certain that the best commander of an army corps placed 
in Butler’s unfortunate position would have altogether succeeded. 
But one never knows what a really tried and skilful leader will do 
in the worst conditions. As to Lawrence's appointment I have 
always had a feeling that an able soldier of exceptional intelligence 
equipped with a thorough knowledge of the problems of warfare on 
the Western Front, and possessing the adequate independence of 
character to give the best advice to his Chief without reference to his 

f )alate, would have averted some of the most serious blunders which 
anded us in the defeats of March and April. 

And now after all these misunderstandings, mistakes and 
negligences came the most stupendous battle ever fought on this earth. 
Three of the mightiest nations of the world were putting the last throb 
of their strength into a struggle which lasted without cease for months 
and into which they cast the millions which remained of their young 
manhood. Highly competent observers and students of this vast and 
deadly combat have written of its many fluctuations. I shall put down 
what I can recall with the aid of contemporary documents of how it 
appeared to one who witnessed its course from his seat at the head of 
the Government which had the supreme direction of the affairs of this 
country during these strenuous and anxious months. 

On March 13 th, the Director of Military Operations, Sir Frederick 
Maurice, reported to the Cabinet the appearance of the Brandenburg 
Corps in reserve south of Lille, but said that it made no difference in 
the total number of enemy divisions, which remained at i 36 . He 
informed us that this gave an approximate total of enemy rifle strength 
of 1,370,000 men and an artillery strength of 15,700 guns, while the 
total Allied rifle strength on the Western Front numbered 1,500,000 
infantry and, i6,6oo guns. The average strength of the Brit^ 
divisions was larger than th^-t of the German divisions.* This report, 
of March 13111 was given to us the day before the meeting of ihe , 
' * The nwpber gf battalions in the Dominion trpops 1^ not beep cat dowA. > 
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Supreme War Council in London to which I have already referred. 
The only further report as to numbers came on March igth, when it 
was said that another 400 enemy guns had been located and two more 
German divisions. Even with this addition there was a definite 
superiority on the Allied side in both guns and men. But although 
slightly inferior in numbers, the Germans had managed to mas s 
enormous forces behind the line of attack. That is why Foch was so 
anxious to build up a General Reserve of French and British divisions 
behind the threatened sectors. 

When the War Cabinet met for its usual morning sitting on the 
31st of March, it was informed by the C.I.G.S. that the Germans had 
commenced a heavy bombardment before dawn on a front of 80 
kilometres, from the Scarpe to the Oise, and that this front of attack 
was in general accord with the one anticipated by the British Staff 
at Versailles. The news that arrived in the course of the day was very 
confused and gave us no clear idea of what had happened in the fight- 
ing. But there was nothing in the reports recorded to excite alarm. 
When we met the following morning, i.e., the 33nd of March, the 
information conveyed to us by the C.I.G.S. on reports from G.H.Q. 
was not much more definite. There was the usual communique to 
which we had been accustomed, about “ very heavy enemy casualties " 
but no particulars as to our own, and Sir Henry Wilson ended his 
statement by informing us that “ the information received up to now 
gave no cause for anxiety.” The Cabinet was anxious to have ^1 the 
latest intelligence as to the comparative strength of the forces engaged 
on both sides together with the reserves. This he promised to have 
prepared. He was of the opinion that the attack would develop into 
a long-drawn-out battle, deliberately intended for a trial of strength, 
in order that a decisive result might be arrived at. Nothing reached 
the War Office during this second day of the battle to modify the 
reports which had been communicated to us in the morning. 

By March 33rd the news from G.H.Q. was not as reassuring as that 
which we had received the previous two days. It was reported that on 
the Fifth Army Front the enemy had succeeded in penetrating our 
battle zone and reserve lines, and that a retirement had in consequence 
been made to the line of the Somme. A more serious indication of the 
state of affairs came with the report that our casualties were 40,000 
and that not less than 600 guns had been lost. Even then there were 
reassuring items in the report. On the Third Army Front we were 
told that the enemy had in the main been held firmly in the battle 
zone except at Mory, and enormous slaughter had undoubtedly been 
inflicted on the enemy in places. 

I had a feeling that the position was much graver than the G.H.Q. 
messages would imply. It looked as if Gough's tired army was giving 
, Way before the fierce onrush of the German hordes. It was evident 
that our line was broken and that we were relying upon patchwork 
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defences hastily improvised to stop a victorious army. The news that 
all the reserves of the Fifth Army had been already thrown in was 
disconcerting. A report of Haig’s visiting Petain to persuade him to 
take over a part of the battle front was certainly disquieting. It showed 
that the vaunted arrangement between Haig and Petain to help each 
other in the day of trouble had failed to function, and that even on 
the third day of the battle it was bringing no real reinforcement to 
troops which were fighting desperately against odds of three to one. 

I always worked early in the morning and I received the battle news 
at the earliest available hour, I gathered on that Saturday morning 
that the War Office seemed to be either bewildered or stunned by the 
reports. I therefore decided to postpone the Cabinet and to take 
matters in hand at the War Office itselh I invited the Staff to meet me 
there in order to see what could be done to throw all available rein- 
forcements into France with the greatest attainable celerity. The first 
thing to ascertain was what troops we had in this country, the next 
what we could spare and then how many per day we could send across 
the Channel. I instructed the Adjutant-General to have the figures 
ready as to troops in this country. To help us as to transport I asked 
the Shipping Controller to meet me before I went to the War Office, 
and explained to him the emergency and the importance of getting 
across as many men as he could carry in the shortest space of time. He 
promised to go into the question and find how many ships he could 
lay his hands on for that purpose. 

At the conference I summoned at the War Office, Major-General 
Sir Robert Hutchison (now Lord Hutchison), the Director of Organi- 
sation, was prepared with figures as to trained men in the country who 
were immediately available for drafts. I found him prompt, efficient 
and reliable. We were informed by him that there were 1 70,000 who 
were ready to be moved at once to France as fast as there was transport 
capacity. This included 50,000 trained youths between 18^ and 19 
years of age. A pledge had been given in Parliament that youths 
under 19 years old should not be sent overseas unless there was a 
national emeigency. We decided that such an emergency had now 
arisen. The Germans had already incorporated a considerable 
number of their 18-year-olds in their divisions at the front. On further 
investigation the figure of the numbers of men available for drafting 
to France rose to over si 15,000 by the aoth of April. We were 
astonished to ascertain that there were 88,000 men on the establish- 
ment in France who were on leave in this country. The Germans had 
already stopped all leave some weeks before the attack. When an 
attack was expected any day on our front it struck me that the absence 
of so many men from their battalions required some explanation. 
When an offensive was anticipated on our side leave was always post- 
poned. Eighty-eight thousand men absent from their battalions would, 
mean th-t esch of the division*! in France would be short of its. full,. 
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Strength, that is, by several hundreds per division. On that basis, the 
Fifth Army would have over 10,000 of their men on leave on the day 
of the battle. No wonder Gough complained that some of the 
battalions were not up to strength 1 In addition to the above there 
were 30,000 men in depots in France and the Dominions had another 
10,000 in this country and in France. 

The next step was to take measures to transport the drafts to France. 
In practice it had been found possible to carry across 8,000 a day. 
After another conference with Sir Joseph Maclay I found he could 
scrape together the necessary shipping to take over to France so.ooo, 
working up to 30,000 a day. 

With the divisions it had already been arranged before the battle 
commenced to bring over from Italy, and divisions promised by the 
Italians, the present and prospective losses in the battle were thus 
more than made up. To give further confidence to our Army we 
decided to bring over at once from Egypt the men from the three 
divisions which it had already been arranged should be filled up by 
Indian troops. 

Total Allied forces in the Turkish theatres (Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia) were as six to five of the enemy forces, according to the War 
Office estimates given to the Man-power Committee. M a matter of 
fact our superiority was nearer two to one. Indian divisions could, at 
any time after the conquest of Baghdad and the overthrow of the 
Turkish Army in that country, have been brought to Palestine and 
thus released several divisions for France. But here again to do so 
would have meant telling the full tale of Turkish disintegration to 
these mischievous politicians at home. There was the real enemy upon 
which great soldiers had to concentrate their subtlest arts and wiles. 
In this emergency we decided to do at once what ought to have been 
done by the Stan months ago — ^bring British divisions from Egypt 
to France and replace them by Indian divisions that were not wanted 
in Mesopotamia. This reconstruction had in fact already been 
ordered weeks before the Battle of Amiens. 

In going through all this process at the War Office I realised how the 
struggles between Versailles and die Chief of Staff had diverted the 
minds of those who were directing the organisation and distribution 
of our forces from their primary and urgent duties. There is nothing 
half as absorbing of time, thought and energy as a quarrel between 
professional factions engaged in bitter rivalry. The Italian, Meso- 
potamian and Palestine arrangements ought to have been put through 
in time to reinforce our Army in France long before the German 
offensive was due. 

I called a Cabinet Meeting in the afternoon of Saturday, M^ch 
agrd, at the War Office to consider the situation and to sanction the 
theasures taken at the morning conference in view of the less favour- 
abie re^rtS'from the front. The Cabinet were given such information 
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as to the course of the battle as had been received during the day from 
G.H.Q. There was some discussion about the French tardiness in 
helping us. It was stated that Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig had 
gone that day to meet General P^tain with a view to arranging that 
the French should take over more line. Wilson thought it better not 
to tell us that the telegram from Haig said that “ the situation was 
serious.” It was the first communication from G.H.Q. that displayed 
any real appreciation of the gravity of the position. Haig also 
informed Wilson that the arrangements for the French to come and 
take over the line of the Somme would not be completed till the agth 
(the ninth day of the battle). Nor did Wilson repeat accurately what 
Haig had said about seeing Petain. “ I am going to meet Petain 
to-night,” was the actual phrase. 

A question was raised as to whether it was necessary to put any 
political pressure on the French Government to render us the 
necessary assistance, and a su^estion was made that either Milner 
or myself should go immediately to Paris for that purpose. However, 
it was thought by the C.I.G.S. and his Staff undesirable for Ministers 
to interfere between the Generals unless and until it was found that 
Haig and Pdtain could not adjust matters between themselves, so it 
was decided to wait until the result of Haig’s conference with Pdtain 
was known. In the course of the discussion which took place, I pointed 
out that if the Versailles scheme for the constitution and control of 
the Allied General Reserve had only been brought into full operation, 
it would not have been necessary to have this bargaining with the 
French in the middle of a battle, but that the Executive War Board 
would have decided immediately where the large reserves at their 
disposal could have been thrown in to the best advantage for checking 
the enemy advance. It so happens that we know exactly what would 
have taken place if the plan of the General Reserve had been persisted 
in. Great Commanders usually keep their plans to themselves, but on 
this occasion the great Commander was President of a Board, and was 
thus compelled to disclose his ideas. Two of the Controlling Board 
only understood English, and Foch’s French had to be translated; 
the interpreter, who was also the Secretary, was thus compelled to 
learn Foch’s plans. He has put them on record. 

Foch in effect said to the Execudve War Board ” Ludendorffi must 
launch his mass of attack either eastward or southward, either towards 
the British side of the angle in the Cambrai region, or towards the 
French side of the angle and the Rheims region. But if he is. success-; , 
fill, and drives one or other of these lines back, he himself presents 
an unguarded and open flank ; and the more successful he is and tfid 
more he enlarges the angle, the longer and thereforei the niore dpeii . 
and ungiiairded his flank will be.' • 

, " I will, therefore, divide my General Reserve into threfe portion|i; ; 
of different sizes. The smallest portion I will lJlace -in DaupJun^vdloi^ 
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to the best crossing into Italy; the largest I will concentrate round 
Paris; the third portion I will place round Amiens.” 

This is the disposition Foch intended to make of the General 
Reserve in February. As it became increasingly evident that the 
attack was to be made on the British Front, Foch would have moved 
more of his reserves into the Amiens area. It will be observed that 
Gough would thus have had so to sg divisions ready to help him. 

At the meeting of the War Cabinet held on Saturday afternoon — 
the third day of the battle — the Director of Military Intelligence, 
General Macdonogh, and the Director of Military Operations, Sir 
Frederick Maurice, supplied the latest figures of comparison between 
the enemy and Allied forces. They now increased the numbers of 
the German rifle strength to 1,403,800 and reduced the Allied 
numbers to 1,418,000; still a slight superiority, it will be observed, for 
the Allies. The comment of the C.I.G.S. upon this estimate was that 
he considered that for purposes of calculation, the present forces might 
be reckoned as approximately equal. This observation did not make 
any allowance for the mechanical superiority of the Allies. 

Those who were on leave in England were counted in the estimate 
given two or three days before, as if they were in France. I believe 
the numbers actually in France at the date of the commencement of 
the battle were alone included in the second reckoning. If so, that 
may partially explain the disparity between the two estimates. 

After disposing of the more pressing questions of sending immediate 
reinforcements to France, we turned our attention to searching out the 
ways and means of replenishing our rcseives of men available for the 
front in the event of the War going on into the winter of 1918, and the 
spring of 1 9 1 9 . Here we were not so successful. There were only two 
sources available — the combing out of essential men in vital industries 
and the conscription of Ireland. The latter I agreed to much against 
my better judgment, by a pressure which came from many quarters 
at home and in France. But that part of the story I must postpone. 
On the whole we did an excellent afternoon's work and the machinery 
we set in motion for dealing with the immediate crisis woi'ked without 
a hitch. 

The same evening — the 35rd — the reports from France not 
improving, I decided that either Milner or myself must go over at once 
to see why and where the arrangements for mutual help had failed to 
operate and whether things could not be set right before possible 
disaster supervened. I sent for Milner and discussed the whole situa> 
tion with him. We both felt that there was only one effective thing to 
do and that was to put Foch in control of both armies. We both agreed 
that if there had been in existence a General Reserve of 30 divisions 
under the independent control of a Commander with Foch’s gift of 
lightning decision, enough reinforcements would already have been 
thrown in to restore the line. A’’ soon a*' the news re-rb/^d the 
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Executive Board that the German concentration was taking place 
between Arras and the Oise, most of the reserves would have been 
moved into that area and a sufficient number would have been moved 
so close up to the line that they could have gone into action by the 
evening of the first day, certainly by the morning of the second. 
Instead of which we had all this manoeuvring between Haig and 
Petain as to which of them ought to rush in first with his reserves, and 
as to whether Pdtain ought not to take over entirely part of the British 
line and if so when. We were informed that there was a question as 
to whether Haig’s forces should not fall towards the north and Petain's 
towards Paris, leaving a fatal gap between the British and French 
Armies. Had the General Reserve of go divisions been in existence 
there could have been no gap unless this formidable reserve were 
beaten. Pdtain maintained that until the battle had fully developed 
he could not be certain that the Germans would not attack his front in 
the Champagne district where they had gathered considerable 
reserves. If they did so, Pdtain said he might find his own reserves 
entangled in another battle. He was all for “ Wait and See ” before 
committing too many of his reserves to the Somme battle. On the 
other hand, Haig had most of the British troops which were available 
for reinforcement placed at the other extreme of his line. It would 
take a long time to move them. So the argument went on. They did 
not argue together face to face as they ought to have done. They con- 
ferred with their respective Staffs, each in his own Headquarters where 
they were all agreed that it was for the other wing to flutter first. 
Meanwhile the valiant soldiers of the Fifth Army were perishing for 
want of help from one or other of these exalted interpreters of a com- 
pact lacking precision. It was a deplorable outcome for the “ complete 
and detailed arrangements " that were to " move quickly.” 

The news that had reached the War Office by the evening of the 
sgrd showed that this description was not mere conjecture on Milner’s 
part or mine. And the facts, as we subsequently discovered, were an 
understatement of the muddle. It was therefore decided that nothing 
would put an end to this calamitous manceuvring but the direct inter- 
vention of the meddling politicians. 

Accordingly we agreed that Milner should at once leave for Paris to 
see Clemenccau, We thought it better that I should remain in 
London to direct the plans I had made for the rapid dispatch of 
reinforcements to France so that there should be no delay in that 
respect. I authorised Milner to do what he could to restore the broken 
Versailles Front by conferring upon Foch the necessary authority to 
organise a reserve and to control its disposition. How well Milner 
carried out this arrangement will appear when I tell the sto^ of the 
Doullens Conference. It fell far short of the Versailles plan, but it 
was as far as he could obtain agreement and it was oh the road to the 
establishment of final unity amongst the armies. Before I give an, 
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account of the Doullens decision I must first of all give a further 
account of what wc ascertained was actually happening in the matter 
of reinforcing the broken front of the Third and Fifth Armies. 

When the attack began on March 31st, G.H.Q. had two divisions— 
the 30th and the 39th — in reserve behind the Fifth Army. I have 
already reckoned these amongst the divisions holding that part of the 
front. As these two divisions were in Gough’s opinion too far behind 
his army, he was anxious to move them closer up to the front. 
He moved the 39th Division a little closer to the front. The 30th 
Division was 15 miles behind the front of the XVIII Corps, and 
he wanted to move it up five to eight miles further north of it. In 
addition he wished to move forward the 50th Division, which was a 
division just brought down from the Fourth Army and placed in Array 
Reserve. It was more than 35 miles behind liis front, and he wished 
to bring it at least one day’s march nearer. In his opinion, these steps 
were “ most urgent, almost vital,” and he asked the authority of 
G.H.Q. for these moves. He was refused permission to move a man. 
As he himself points out in his book, “ no one had suffered more from 
the failure to recognise this principle than had Haig himself at the 
Battle of Loos, when Sir John French had denied him the u-se of his 
reserves until too late." In fact, French’s dismissal and Haig’s 
appointment as his successor were largely attributable to this action on 
French’s part. There can be no doubt that G.H.Q.’s refusal to allow 
these two divisions to be shifted nearer to the front had injurious 
effects. Although when the battle started, Gough finally took the 
responsibility for ordering them up without permission from G.H.Q., 
the 30th Division did not come into action until the 33nd and the 
50th Division not until the afternoon of the same day. 

If these divisions had been thrown in during the first day of the 
battle, they might have helped to stay the German advance; but they 
were quite inadequate to restore a line which had been broken by a 
force where the assailants were in the proportion of three or four to 
one of the defenders and the best entrenchments had already fallen 
into enemy hands. There ought to have been many more divisions 
ready to be thrown in, at the latest on the second day of the battle. 
The first division sent by G.H.Q. to the broken front was the 8th. It 
reached Eterpigny, a few miles behind the line to which the army had 
retreated, by the 33rd — the third day of the battle, but only some of 
its units came into action on that day. On the morning of the 34th, 
the fourth day of the battle, its front line was six miles behind that 
held by the British Array on the previous morning, and fourteen miles 
behind the original front. The second division ordered to move in 
support of the Fifth Army was the 35th. Some incomplete battalions 
Without artilleiy came into action on the fourth day, but it was only 
oh the 35th-^that is, the fifth day of the battle, that the division was 
cbmplete; Its remaining battalions arrived, that day, and its artillery 
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came up in the course of the afternoon. As rail accommodation from 
the north was fully occupied in the movement of the 8ih Division and 
of divisions which had been ordered to support the Third Army, the 
35th had to march by road. Had these divisions been shihed nearer 
the threatened sectors as soon as it was discovered where the blorv was 
to come, these tragic delays would not have occurred and these rein- 
forcements might have exerted a decisive influence on the course of 
the battle. No other reinforcements were sent by G.H.Q. to that 
battle front during the week of incessant fighting. 

On the night of the S4th the whole of the VII Corps, including the 
35th Division, was transferred to the Third Ai'my, and thus passed out 
of Gough’s control. On the 28th the remainder of his army was placed 
under General Rawlinson’s command, Gough’s statement, therefore, 
that during the tvhole of the time he was in command in that battle 
he was only given one additional division (the 8th) from the reserves 
of G.H.Q. on other fronts is quite accurate. 

This extraordinary tardiness in sending reinforcements may be 
explained by the slowness with which G.H.Q. came to comprehend 
the seriousness of the position. I have quoted the first telegram from 
Haig to C.I.G.S. which used the phrase “ the situation is serious.” 
That was received on the thh'd day of the fight. Gough reports that 
he had a conversation with Haig’s Chief of the Staff, Lawrence, late 
at night on the first day of the battle. To quote his words : — 

” Lawrence did not seem to grasp the seriousness of the situation; 
he thought that ‘ the Germans would not come on again next day'; 
‘after the severe losses they had suffered,’ he thought that they 
‘ would be busy cleaning the battlefield,’ ' collecting the wounded, 
reorganising, and resting their tired troops.’ 

I disagreed emphatically, but I failed to make much impression. 
It has always been my opinion that G.H.Q. did not fully grasp the 
magnitude of the assault on the Ftfth Army, or the desperate odds 
which it had to contend with, and this may have accounted for the 
misconceptions that we allowed to circulate so freely, even in the 
Cabinet, during the following weeks,”* 

The telegrams from G.H.Q. passed on to the Cabinet by the C.I.G.S. 
show that if tliere were any misconceptions as to the condition of things 
in Cabinet circles, it was due to this lack of understanding on the part 
of G.H.Q. in France as to what had really taken place. As I pointed 
out, the first telegram from Haig which showed that he had at last 
woken up to the gravity of the situation, came to the War Office on 
the morning of the third day of the battle. 

What was happening in French Headquarters? The impression 
made on the mind of P^tain and Iris Staff by the first news was that 
♦ Gough: " The Fifth Amy," p- 
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this was not the real offensive — it was only a local attack in order to 
induce the French to take their reserves away from the Champagne 
Front where the real attack was to be made. During the whole of 
the first and second days o£ the battle, Pdtain had no communication 
of any sort from Haig. During the first day nothing came to the 
Frendi G.H.Q. at Compiegne except rumours and scraps of incoherent 
reports, not one of which came from the British G.H.Q, In the after- 
noon of the first day General Humbert, who had been appointed by 
Pdtain to command the reserves which were to be sent to help the 
British in certain contingencies, visited Gough’s Headquarters. 
Gough asked him whether he had brought reinforcements. Humbert 
answered that he had nothing except the little banneret fluttering on 
the bonnet of his car. Not a single battalion had been placed under 
his command. That was the “ perfect arrangement worked out in 
every detail,” which was to be the substitute for a General Reserve 
in the day of trial. It is only fair to Petain to say that without waiting 
to be asked, he put arrangements in hand on the evening of the ?ist 
for sending divisions of the French V Corps to assist the British. Haig 
sent a message thanking him for his prompt support, but saying he 
did not want the French to inten'ene yet. 

On the second day, the 135th French Division began to arrive 
behind the British lines; but it was not complete and it was therefore 
not put into the line until the morning of the 33rd — that is, the third 
day of the battle. This was the first reinforcement of any kind Gough 
received. 

On the evening of the second day, Petain heard, probably from his 
own Intelligence Staff, that ” the enemy had broken through a large 
portion of the British lines, and had driven back Gough's Army, 
which, beaten down by great masses of troops and overwhelmed by 
their numbers, was reti'eating precipitately. Behind the British right 
there was no reserve at all.” But an event occurred that night which 
turned the attention of the French Headquarters to much more 
menacing things. German aeroplanes dropped a number of bombs 
on the Headquarters at Corapifegne, killing two officers. This had 
never happened before in the whole course of the War. Headquarters 
on both sides were sacred and immune from the perils ivhich befell 
the mere fighting soldier. But evidently there were depths of bar- 
barism which the “ Hun ” had not yet plumbed. Headquarters were 
as excited as an ants’ nest into which a stone had been dropped. 
Ofiicers and archives were moved that night into the forest where they 
would be hidden from the German destroyer. Late at night, when 
Headquarters were made safe from bombers, they turned their atten- 
tion once more to carrying out the an'angements made with Haig. 
A second division, and a cavalry division, tverc ordered to go to the 
British Front, and came into action in the afternoon of the third day 
of the battle, without their artillery or transport, and with only the 
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ammunition they carried on their persons. The “ arrangements ” 
were beginning to work, but oh I how slowly and how timorously 1 

On the fourth day of the battle two morfe French divisions, but 
without their artillery or transport and with not much more ammuni- 
tion than they carried in their bandoliers, arrived. This to help an 
army which had lost most of its gunsi 

On that day the French took over the southern end of the British 
line. After four days of desperate fighting, when the odds were so 
heavily against us, the entire reinforcements consisted of six divisions 
— three without their artillery. It transposed the odds from about 
three or four to one to a certain three to one; the three consisting of 
troops inspired by victory, the one made up mostly of the broken 
remnants of a defeated army and of divisions hurried along and 
arriving in the night panting and without their equipment of guns 
and ammunition. 

That night Pdtain and Haig met for the first time during the battle 
to discuss and decide arrangements. Gough saw Haig, for the first 
time since the battle began, on Sunday, the a4th, when he met him at 
Corps H.Q. and talked to him for about ten minutes. No General 
Officer from G.H.Q. had visited the Fifth Army to see what was going 
on, nor did any member of G.H.Q. (other than Lawrence) visit Gough 
from one end of the battle to the other. Haig’s consolation to Gough 
for his defeat was “ Well, Hubert, you cannot fight a battle without 
men," He never told him that but tor the Passchendaele obsession his 
defences would have been better prepared and his line more strongly 
held, and that had it not been for Haig’s refusal to work the Versailles 
scheme for a General Reserve, ample reinforcements would have 
reached him in time to counter-attack the enemy and fling them back. 
Three weeks before the battle he knew where it was coming. Had he 
then taken steps to rearrange his forces so as to hold the threatened 
sectors of the Third and Fifth as strongly as the two Northern (and 
unmenaced) sectors were then being held, there would have been 
divisions to face the enemy, instead of go. What an enormous di&r- 
ence that would have made to the result, even without a General 
Reserve! And the fronts of the First and Second Armies could still 
have been held more strongly than that of the Fifth Army on the first 
day of the battle. 

What was happening to the Third Army? This was much better 
cared for than the slighted and cast out Fifth. Byng was given i6 
divisions to hold a 8 miles of line, to Gough’s 14 to hold 4a miles. It 
had another advantage in that it was next-door neighbour to the 
privileged sectors where Haig had massed most of his troops. How 
great a pull that was the first few days of the battle demonstrated. 
The reserves were at least one day nearer. Between the a 1st and agrd 
March, G.H.Q. issued orders for the bringing of eight divisions from 
the Northern Fronts to reinforce the Third Army— each division fully 
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equipped and containing 50 per cent, more troops than the French 
divisions that came to Gough’s aid. As these divisions came from 
contiguous sectors they also came into action several hours before the 
Fifth Army reinforcements. 

The Third Army might have held the ground without retreating 
at all had it not been for the complication of the Flesqui^es salient. 
The account of the battle given in the Official History shows how 
important and damaging a part that salient played in the fight. It 
completely disarranged and dislocated our defence. Three whole 
divisions had been set apart to defend it, although it had been 
admitted by G.H.Q. to be indefensible whenever seriously attacked. 
The Germans worked their way round it and Byng found it difficult to 
extricate his troops from toils he himself had woven and into which he 
had firmly tucked three unfortunate divisions. Instead of getting out 
whilst the going was fairly good he tried to hold half the salient. He 
was reluctant to give up the only bit of ground he had won in the 
bungled tank attack of Gambrai. The result was that right and left 
the whole defence of his line and part of Gough’s were thrown out of 
gear. A ^eat gap was opened bettveen the Third and Fifth Armies. 
Tudor, with the 9th Division which had on the s 1st March conducted 
a gallant and successful fight on the left flank of the Fifth Army, was 
compelled by the Flesqui^rcs folly to retreat from a position his fine 
division had so skilfully and valiantly defended. 

The Fifth Army seemed to be doomed to bear the shortcomings and 
stupidities of all concerned both in the preparations for this battle 
ana in its actual conduct. The Germans to the right of Flesquiferes 
and on the extreme right of Byng’s Army were being held and their 
attacks repelled with appalling slaughter, but this serious tactical 
blunder gave them an opening. The Third Army was forced into a 
general and almost a headlong retreat and it was only the arrival of 
substantial reinforcements that enabled it to reform its front. Still 
on the front of the Third Army, taken as a whole, in spite of a con- 
siderable loss of ground by us, the Germans sustained much more 
damage than they inflicted. Their losses crippled them seriously at 
the time and still more in their future operations, and if the Third 
and Fifth Armies had even now been reinforced in time, the German 
advance could have been ari'ested and such a counter-blow delivered 
before they had consolidated their conquests as would have driven 
them back with severe losses. This check would have converted an 
enemy victory into a decisive defeat which would have put an end to 
any further hope of a German offensive. That is, the Allied victory 
of the 1 8th July might have been anticipated. 

What was the position on the whole battle front after four days of 
intense fighting? The Fifth Army was no longer an Army. It was 
broken up into fragments— still fighting as it drifted back. It is right 
to note that there was no running away. To quote one report; "there 
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was no skedaddle.” But the zig-z:^ where it rested on the night of the 
s4th was on an average over 16 miles behind the line which it held at 
dawn on the s 1st and further retreats were inevitable. It was antici- 
pated by British and French Headquarters that Amiens would be lost. 
The Third Army was also in full retreat. It had been driven miles 
behind the original line. Petain on the fourth day was arranging 
to take over the southern portion of the Fifth Army area, but even on 
the sixth day of the battle he told Poincar^ that he was afraid bis 
divisions would not arrive in time to relieve the British Army. That 
was the prospect when Milner arrived in France on the afternoon of 
the Z4th. From a member of our Staff at Versailles he learnt the actual 
situation. How little we had been told of the facts is made clear by one 
of the first sentences in the Memorandum he wrote on his visit for the 
benefit of the War Cabinet. 

" The great mystery was the breakdown of the Fifth Army, which 

so far was not explained.” 

He was told that it was so much broken and its communications cut 
in all directions, that it was difficult to make out exactly what had 
happened. Apparently there was no one at G.H.Q. who was able to 
enlighten him. But he heard enough there, and on the road to 
Vei'sailles, to come to the conclusion that “ there was no doubt that 
this army was shattered and a breach effected in the Allied line 
between the right flank of the Third Army and the French.” That 
meant that the Germans were within sight of attaining one of their 
great objectives — ^the separation of the French and the British Armies. 
The retreating troops were " still fighting at a number of points, and 
sometimes even counter-attacking, but were no longer anything like 
an organised barrier to the German advance.” 

The following day, Monday, March s^th, he attended a Conference 
held at P^tain’s Headquarters, Clemenceau, Loucheur, Petain and 
Foch being also present. Petain took a very pessimistic view of the 
condition of the Fifth Army, which he said, as an army, had ceased to 
exist and would have to be completely reorganised. It had now been 
placed by Haig under his (P^tain’s) orders. He was bringing up from 
the south and west — ^mostly from the south — all the divisions he 
could possibly spare to. support and replace the debris of the Fifth 
Army." But Petain was still deluded by “ the danger of the Germans 
pushing down the Oise from above Noyon, and a direatened attack 
in the region of Rheims." 

Foch, who seems to have spoken with energy and determination, 
took a different view of the situation. He thought the danger of the 
German push to break in between the French and British in the 
direction of Amiens was so formidable that risks must be taken in 
other directions. In his opinion, even more divisions must, if possible!, 
be thrown in, and, by a great effort, this might be done more qiiickly : 
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than Petain thought possible. It is in an emergency that the real 
quality of a man comes out. In front of this grave crisis both Petain 
and Haig were bewildered and incapable of the action which a desper- 
ate situation demanded, but Foch rose to the occasion with the might 
of a giant. That accounts for the complete change which Milner 
found in the attitude of both Commanders-in-Chief towards this great 
old General. They were noAV anxious to retrace the fatal steps they 
had conjointly taken on the Versailles decision and to secure the help 
of Foch to extricate them from the dilemma in which their repudia- 
tion of his supremacy had landed the Allied Annies. At the end of 
the Conference, Poincard and Clemenceau urged that something 
should be done in order to re-establish the complete co-operation of 
the two Armies. Although Milner had always been anxious for action 
on those lines, he could not take upon himself the responsibility of 
deciding until he had had an opportunity of consulting Haig. He 
might have pointed out that no one was more responsible tbg n 
Clemenceau himself for the fact that the scheme agreed to by the 
Supreme Council seven weeks ago for securing such co-operation had 
been completely frustrated. After the Conference was over, Milner 
told Clemenceau that he had some misgivings “ whether Petain on 
his side was prepared to take sufficient risks in order to bring up all 
possible French reserves, on whicli, as it seemed to him, everything 
depended." 

Clemenceau replied " that he agreed, but that Petain was already 
doing much more than he had originally contemplated, and would, he 
believed, do more still.” Wliat an admission of the complete in- 
adequacy of the arrangements made between Pdtain and Haig as a 
substitution for tlic 30 Division Reserves under independent 
command I 

The following day, March s{6th, a Conference was held at Doullens 
at which Poincard, Clemenceau, Petain and Foch represented the 
French, and Milner, Haig and Wilson the British, When Milner 
arrived there, Clemenceau at once “ seized him and startled him by 
the announcement that Haig had just declared that he would be 
obliged to uncover Amiens and fall back on the Channel ports.” 
Milner immediately saw Haig, Plumer, Horne and Byng, and Haig 
assured him that he had been misunderstood. Haig did not inform 
them that he had only the day before handed to Weygand (Foch's 
Chief of Staff) the following document: — 

“ Secret 

The intention of the enemy is evidently to push strong forces 
between the English and Frentm Armies and having effected this 
purpose to detain the French Army while throwing his whole 
available strength on the English and force the latter back upon 
the spfl- 
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On the English Front from the sea to Ercheu the enemy have 65 
divisions in line with 33 divisions in reserve of which latter so are 
fresh divisions. On the French Front from Ercheu to the Swiss 
frontier are 7 1 divisions in line with 34 divisions in reserve of which 
21 are fresh divisions. But 15 divisions of the 71 in line arc not 
fighting divisions. 

The battle, which has lasted since 21st on the Engli.sh Front has 
probably exhausted a certain number of German divisions and they 
are now drawing on the divisions holding the line or in reserve 
elsewhere. 

But it is highly improbable tliat more than s 1 reserve divisions 
are available for offensive on the French Front. 

The progress made by the enemy on our right and along the 
valley of the Somme makes it evident that it can only be a question 
of time when the French and English Armies are driven apart. It 
becomes necessary to take immediate steps to restore the situation 
and this is only possible by concentrating immediately astride the 
Somme west of Amiens at least so French divisions to operate on 
the flank of the German movement against the English Army, which 
must fight its way slowly back covering the Channel ports. 

Any delay in deciding upon this plan would make the situation 
critical. 

The two French divisions in Belgium should be concentrated 
immediately at Doulcen.s. 

25th March, 1918. 


* Copy of above handed to General Weygand at Abbeville at 


4p.m. 


#D. Haig, F.M. 

afitli March, 1918.” 


(The asterisk signifies that this was ivritten in Field-Marshal Sir 
Douglas Haig’s own hand-writing.) 

Haig clearly took a desperate view of the position. It is difficult to 
comprehend in the face of this document why he should have told 
Milner that he had been misunderstood. P6tain expressed an 
identical opinion about the same lime to Clemenceau, and according 
to Poincar6 was actually ordering a retreat of the French Army to the 
south. Clemenceau had agreed with P6tain. It would look, therefore, 
as if the two Commanders at this Conference on the evening of the 
24th had come to the same conclusion. The supreme courage of 
Foch saved the situation. This was the greatest moment in his career. 
Here Poincard’s Diary on the subject is worth quoting, as, taken in 
conjunction witli Haig’s Memorandum, it shows the depth of dejec- 
tion in which these eminent Commanders were floundering at this 
d-fe. 
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“ He (Clemeiiccau) broke off to confide in me sadly that General 
Peiain ivas contemplating the retrcal of the French Army to the 
south while the British Army retired towards the north. Petain 
added Clcmenceau, had given orders on this basis. Foch confirmed 
this last piece of information and told me of the order to retreat 
which Pdtain Irad given. ‘ The President of the Council (Glcmen- 
ccau)/ added Foch, ‘ has only just lately begun to take part in 
military matters; he had accepted Pdtain’s point of view, but I 
declined to take any responsibility for it. I sent M. Clemenceau 
a note to tell him my views. Common sense indicates that when 
the enemy wishes to begin making a hole, you do not make it wider. 
You close it, or you try to close it. We have only got to try and to have 
the will; the rest will be easy. You stick to your ground, you defend 
it foot by foot. We did that at Ypres, we did it at Verdun.' And 
Foch stuck to his point with the same energy before Clemenceau, 
the senator and the deputy. 

Clemenceau, becoming more and more converted, took me aside 
and said ‘ Petain is annoying because of his pessimism. Just thinlr 
of it, he said to me what I would tell no one but yourself. It was 
this : “ The Germans will beat the British in open country; after 
that, they will beat us too.” Ought a General to talk, or even think, 
like that?’ ” 

Before entering into the Conference at Doullens, Milner had a few 
words with Haig alone about Foch, and " was delighted to find that, 
so far from resenting, as he had been led to believe he might do, the 
thought of Foch’s interference, he rather welcomed the idea of work- 
ing with die latter, about whom his tone was now altogether friendly." 
After some interchange of views, the Conference agreed to the follow- 
ing form of wox'ds : — 

" General Foch is charged by the British and French Govern- 
ments to co-ordinate the action of the Allied Armies on the Western 
Front. He will work to this end with the Commanders-in-Chief, 
who are asked to furnish him with all necessary information." 

Haig “ seemed not only (juite willing but really pleased.” 

What had been accomplished by this decision? I will quote two 
opinions expressed, one by the President of the Republic, who was 
at the Conference, and another by a ve:^ competent military observer, 
General Bliss. In a conversation which Poincar^ had with Milner 
immediately after the meeting, he said: — 

" This co-ordination was not worth as much as unity of command. 
To which Milner replied that there was no knowing what the future 
held in store, and in any case, co-ordination itself represented a step 
forward and would offer great advantages.” 
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Both Poincare’s statement and Milner’s reply constitute a very fair 
appreciation of what had been accomplished. It was a long way off 
unity of command. That was for the future. Meanwhile it was, as 
Milner truly said, an improvement on existing conditions. 

General Bliss, writing about the Doullens Conference, confirms 
Poincare’s and Milner’s views about what took place. This is what 
he has written about the Doullens Resolution : — 

“ Many persons think that this action made General Foch the 
Allied Coramander-in-Chief. It did not. His functions were 
limited to the British and French Armies. They did not extend to 
the American Army. No American was summoned to the confer- 
ence at Doullens. No control was given over the Belgian or Italian 
Armies. Moreover, there was given him no power of command. 
He could only consult and advise. T he result was what might have 
been expected. He had to waste precious time in travelling to one 
headquarters and the other, persuading Commanders to do what 
he should have been empowered to order.'’ 

A day or two after the Doullens Conference, General Gough was 
superseded. After days of hard fighting with insufficient forces against 
unfair odds his army had been shattered. The French, very unfeirly, 
threw the blame of the defeat on him. Haig practically adopted the 
same line by removing Gough from his command. In his Despatches 
on this battle Haig, explaining Gough’s supersession, writes: — ^ 

" Our troops had been engaged for a full week with an almost 
overwhelming superiority of hostile forces.” 

He proceeds to say that this had “ thrown an exceptional strain on 
General Gough and his Staff " and that “ in order to avoid the loss of 
efficiency which a continuance of such a strain might have entailed,”^ 
he decided to appoint General Rawlinson to the command of the Fifth 
Army. Gough was sent to the rear to look after the digging. Whose 
fault was it that there had been an overwhelming superiority against 
the Fifth Army for a whole week? It was certainly not Gough’s. 
Taking the Western Front as a whole, I liave quoted official figures to 
show that the rival armies were approximately equal in numbers with 
a slight superiority in favour of the Allies, but with a definite 
mechanical advantage to the British and the French. Haig acknow- 
ledges that he knew in time y^here the offensive was coming. Gough 
was not responsible for the ^sposidon of the Allied forces in such a 
way as to give to the Germans overwhelming superiority at the 
point of attack, and he could not be blamed for the fact that at the end 
of a full week of hard fighting the Germans still possessed that over- 
whelming superiority on the battle front. It was not Gough who 
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Strangled the army of manoeuvre ivhich was designed for such an 
emergency as had arisen. Nevertheless, Gough’s sacrifice has pointed 
the finger of censure at him. That was unfair— nay it was shabby. 
Whatever may be said of tliis gallant officer, he was certainly 
unfortunate in the tasks which had been entrusted to him by his 
Commander-in-Chief in this War. In Flanders he had been put in 
charge of an enterprise in which the finest army in the world and the 
most brilliant general could not have won success. On the Somme 
he had been given a position to defend which no general could have 
held with such few troops and guns in the line and in reserve. With 
a little help on the first day he would probably have beaten off the 
Germans. A few divisions would have done it. 

Contrary to what is frequently stated, the dismissal of Gough from 
command of the Fifth Army was ordered by Haig entirely on his own 
initiative, without any instruction from home.* The War Cabinet 
subsequently ordered Gough home, as this culminating dismissal of 
him by Haig, following the retreat of the Fifth Army, and the flood of 
rumours circulating in military circles against him made it prima 
facie appear that he was in some way culpable. Further inquiry did 
not support that case, and Lord Milner sent him a letter fully 
exonerating him and pronouncing him eligible for a fresh command.} 

When Foch was given the r61e of co-ordinator the battle was going 
heavily in favour of the enemy. I recollect that on Good Friday 
morning the news filled us with anxiety and apprehension. The 
Germans were pressing British and French troops steadily back 
towards Amiens at a rate that made it seem inevitable that this 
important railway junction would fall into their hands. That would 
have been a catastrophe and we were not certain whether Foch’s 
appointment had come in time to avert it. On the northern flank 
of the Third Army the Germans had launched another great attack 
which if it succeeded would have placed the whole of the Army in 
jeopardy. The only news received by Friday morning about the 
progress of this fresh development w'as not reassuring. We had been 
forced out of some of our positions and the battle was still raging. 
We were barely holding our own. Sir Maurice Hankey and I sat 
for hours in the Cabinet Room waiting anxiously for further reports 
from the front. We decided at last to go to St. Anne’s, Soho, to hear 
Bach’s Passion music. As we took our seats we heard the clergyman 
intone that poignant supplication, " Oh God make speed to save us.” 
How fervently we joined in the response, " Oh Lord make haste to 
help usl ” When we returned to Downing Street we heard that the 
Germans had been beaten off by the Third Array with heavy losses 
and that their advance was slowing down opposite Amiens. 

« See " Haig's Diary,” edited by Dufi Cooper, Vol. II, p. 267. 

t " Official History, Ftance and Belgium, igi8,” Vol. I, p. viii. 
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BEAUVAIS AND THE CAMPAIGN 
OF THE NORTH 

1 . THE BEAUVAIS CONFERENCE 

The Doullens Resolution did not work as satisfactorily as we had 
hoped. General Foch might flit from one Headquarters to another, 
and suggest and propose and urge in his peremptory and vehement 
way one plan after another, but it was for Pdtain and Haig to decide 
and with their Staffs to woik out the details and give their own orders 
in their own way and their own time. These two Generals were quite 
happy to share the responsibility witli Foch, but they were not ready 
to part with any of their authority. The greatest defect of the 
Doullens agreement was that it did not equip Foch with the necessary 
authority gradually to build up the Inter-Allied Reserve which was 
essential to any great scheme of counter-offensive. Haig and P^tain 
had gone a long way, but even in this moment of despair they were 
not ready to accept the Versailles decision as to an independent 
General Reserve commanded by Foch. 

Reports came to the Cabinet that the Doullens arrangement was 
not working smoothly. Serious misunderstandings had arisen which 
were likely to affect prejudicially the conduct of the campaign. There 
was no one on the spot with any authority to settle these differences. 
Focli could not co-ordinate, because he was not in a position to 
command. That this was Foch’s view is made clear by him in his 
Memoirs: — 

** Now to plan this offensive action, to inmire and direct it, to 
ensure its being carried out by the Commanders-in-Chief, and also 
to arrive at an equitable distribution of forces, the powers 
conferred upon me by the Doullens Agreement were plainly 
inadequate. They were insufficient to cover even the present 
defensive operations; they would necessarily be all the more inade- 
quate when, in the not far distant future, it became my duty to 
decide u^Don the strategic employment of the Allied Armies, 
renewed and strengthened by the co-operation of the Americans; 
to determine, according to circumstances, the point against which 
these forces should be applied; to distribute the offensive and 
defensive tasks, and possibly to effect exchanges between the French 
and Italian Front. 
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Jj'OCH's powers inadequate 

The simple role of co-ordhialor was not sufficient for the larffer 
programme which would certainly have to be undertaken shortly. 
It gave far too little play to the initiative of the officer who filled 
it, if he was to react rapidly and forcibly to contingencies brought 
about by a defensive laattle, or to organise and launch important 
offensive operations. The r 61 e should be changed into one of 
direction. If the Inter-Allied organ created at Doullens by an 
effort of mutual confidence was to produce all that was expected 
of it, its powers must at once be widened, and the strategic 
direction of the War on the Western Front entrusted to it. Its 
authority over the Allied Commanders-in-Chief should be 
affii'med, and this authority extended to include all the troops in 
line from the North Sea to the Adriatic. 

A few days’ experience had been sufficient to expose the in- 
adequacy of the Doullens Agreement. The present as well as the 
future interests of the Coalition required that it be amended 
without delay.”* 

It was decided that another meeting with Clemenceau and the 
Generals should be arranged to straighten out this unsatisfactory 
position. I knew there was only one practical solution, and that was 
to appoint Foch to the Supreme Command of both armies, but at the 
meeting of the War Cabinet held to discuss the subject of my pro- 
posed visit I found that the majority were opposed to any such idea. 
Wilson, who was present, was thoroughly hostile to it. He said that 
Foch probably did not require any powers beyond those already 
accorded to him. This statement I subsequently found to be com- 
pletely inaccurate. When I met Foch he was in despair at his 
impotence to direct the battle as he desired it to be fought. The 
Cabinet re.solved that “ the decisions must be left to my discretion 
after I had an opportunity of discussing the matter with Sir Douglas 
Haig.” The meeting which finally led to the establishment of real 
unity of command was held at the Hotel de Ville, Beauvais, on 
April 3rd, 1918. On my way to Beauvais, Wilson and I called at 
Haig’s Headquarters. Haig and his Chief of Staff, Lawrence, then 
accompanied us to Beauvais. 1 drove part of the way with the 
Commander-in-Chief and the rest with his C.G.S. I thus was able 
to gather their views as to the progress of the battle. I found neither 
of them forthcoming on the subject of increasing Foch’s powers. 
They saw no need for it. They were convinced that things were 
getting on quite well. When I reported to them the successful 
arrangements we had concluded for the shipping of American 
troops to France I expected not gratitude but some sense of relief 
over, the good news. On the contrary they were both cool and sni^ 
about, it. They , gave me the impression that they did not think 

* Foch : Memoirs " (Translation, pp. si.s and S14). 
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much of American help in 1918. It was only so much more trouble 
for G.H.Q. if they were incorporated in our divisions and when it 
was done it would be more a source of weakness than of strength 1 
They thought of these masses that tvould soon be pouring into 
France as if they were an untrained rabble. 

Not far from Beauvais I drove through the remnants of some of 
the broken battalions of the Fifth Army who were resting in villages 
behind the line. I have never observed a more cheerful crowd of 
men. There was no trace of dejection or despair. They accosted 
the delegation with smiling faces. It tvas not my picture of a 
defeated army. 

When I came to the H6tel de Ville I found Clemenceau, Foch, 
Petain, Pershing and Bliss awaiting us. I had a preliminary con- 
versation with Clemenceau and confided to him that I thought that 
the Doullens arrangement was too vague and that it was imperative 
that Foch should be endowed with greater and more direct authority 
over the Allied forces. Clemenceau, having already been approached 
by Foch on the subject and convinced by him, was of the same 
opinion. He began the conference by explaining that though the 
Doullens agreement had worked well up to a point, “ the situation 
was, however, developing and a stage had been reached when it was 
necessary to define, with greater precision, the position of the 
‘ General of the Coalition ’ as he would call General Foch.” In fact, 
a decision was required as to whether the Doullens arrangement 
should stand as it was, or whether it required widening. He then 
called on General Foch to explain his views. Before he did so I asked 
that General Foch, in giving his views, would particularly specify in 
what respects he considered that the Doullens arrangement conferred 
insufficient authority on him to co-ordinate the action of tlie two 
armies. General Foch in reply: — 

“ reminded the Conference that the Doullens arrangement stated 
that he was charged with co-ordinating the action of the Allied 
Armies on the Western Front. This implied that if there were no 
action, there was nothing to co-ordinate. If the French were taking 
no action, and if the British Army were taking no action, it was 
impossible to co-ordinate their action. Consequently something 
more was now wanted. He ret^uired the power to imply^ an idea 
of action to the Commanders-in-Chief, and to have this action 
carried out. In fact, before co-ordinatmg he must have the power 
of creating action. For this reason the text of the Doullehs 
arrangement was insufficient, and should be made to include 
. ' power for the infusion of an idea of action.’ Moreover, it was 
not so much necessary to co-qrdinate the action itself, as the 
preparation of action. . Jn quiet times it was necess^y to create . 
an idea aroutid Which the preparations should he 
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co-ordination. On the 36th March at Doullens, the situation was 
very different from what it was on the 3rd April at Beauvais. On 
the former date it was a question of co-ordinating action which 
was in full swing. On the latter date it was a question of co- 
ordinating our preparation for future action. On the 56th March 
our armies were submitting to a battle imposed on us by the 
enemy, but to-day at BeauvaLs, we were thinking of our own 
action. In this latter case the powers of mere co-ordination of 
action tvere insufficient.” 

Sir Henry Wilson, who now that he had exchanged Versailles for 
Whitehall had rather modified his Versailles outlook, and had dis- 
cussed the question with Haig in his car on the way to Beauvais, 
thought Doullcns gave Foch all the powers he required and that 
there was no need for extension. Foch replied: — 

“ that, if there ivas no action, or no movement, there was nothing 
to co-ordinate. His requirements would be met by the insertion 
of some words such as ‘ order ’ (‘ ordonner ’) or ‘ to give orders ' 
(‘ doiiner des ordres.')." 

From Foch’s statements I realised that the Cabinet had not been 
fully informed by the C.I.G.S. as to the main defect in the working 
of the Doullens agreement, Foch’s complaint was not so much in 
respect of differences which had arisen on particular sections of the 
battle front and which needed adjustment, although it -was not 
functioning altogether smoothly in that direction. It was a much 
more important issue. His thoughts projected beyond the arrest of 
the German attempt to break through at Amiens. Foch’s mind was 
not so much on the German offensive which had now been checked 
as on the great counter-stroke w'hich he had sketched in his famous 
January Memorandum on the plan of campaign for 1918. He was 
thinking of the next step — of the necessary preparations for fighting 
out to a final decision the vast battle which had commenced. In 
this essential task he found himself hampered by lack of real 
authority. As he was the only General in the field with the necessary 
vision and decision to plan out such a campaign I decided to take all 
risks to secure for him the requisite power. If I felt that I could not, 
there and then, commit the Cabinet the whole way in view of the 
misgivings they had revealed at their last meeting, I resolved to go 
as far as I could to-day and on my x-eturn carry the Cabinet with me 
the rest of the way. 

I therefore followed Foch in this strain: — 

" Mr, Lloyd George said that, speaking on behalf of the British 
public, they were very anxious to ensure that divided counsels 
should not end in disaster. A real effort had been made to co- 
ordinate the action of the Allies by means of the Supreme War 
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Council and the Permanent Military Representatives at Versailles, 
because it had been realised that the Germans had one army and 
the Allies had three. Even last year the Allies on the Western 
Front had two strategies: Field-Marshal Haig’s and General 

tain’s. 

Field-Marshal Haig interpolated that last yeai', he was under 
the orders of General Nivelle.” 

Haig Avas flushed and by his voice and manner I saw he was very 
angry at the line I was taking. 

“ Mr. Lloyd George said that he did not refer to that period, 
altliough he reminded the Conference that General Nivelle’s 
strategy had achieved the most valuable results, so far as the 
British Army was concerned, o£ the whole year’s lighting, since it 
had put the Allies in possession of the Vimy Ridge and the countr}' 
east of Arras. What he had referred to, however, were the opera- 
tions later in the year, when Field-Marshal Haig had been fighting 
in Flanders and General Pdtain's Army had been carrying out 
operations with limited objectives at considerable intervals. The 
consequence was that, although the Allies had had a superiority 
against the Germans of something approaching three to two, they 
had, in fact, achieved very little. In their recent offensive, how- 
ever, the Germans, though probably not superior in numbers, 
had achieved very considerable results, and this was mainly due 
to their unity of control. Versailles had been set up with the 
object of securing a similar imity of action, but it had not been in 
full operation when this offensive commenced and none of its 
decisions had been carried out. Whatever had resulted from the 
recent actions must be credited entirely to the measures of co- 
ordination which had been achieved, but it was not suflScient. 

What he was apprehensive of was that the Allied Governments 
would to-day merely reach a netv formula without achieving any 
real unity of command. The British public wanted, and intended 
to know whether there was real unity. What we had now to decide 
was that General Foch should really have all the powers he needed. 
He said that the British public entirely believed in General Foch, 
as proved by the way in which his appointment had been received 
in the Press. Of course if General Foch should put the British 
Army in great peril, Field-Marshal Haig would appeal to his own 
Government, and no paper which could be drawn up could 

E revent this. ConsequenUy, there was no objection to some words 
eing put in to this effect. Unless he had the necessary power, 
however, General Foch would prove worse than useless. He said 
he would much like to hear the views of the American Generals 
on the subject, more particularly as General Bliss and General 
Pershing now had a special claim to attention, since the Army of 
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the United Slates of America would be fighting side by side with 
their Allies under President Wilson’s recent decision,” 

The ensuing discussion will give an idea of the different points of 
view of those who took part in the Conference; — 

“ General Pershing said that it appeared to him that we had 
now reached a point in the War where entire co-operation of the 
Allied Armies should be assured. As a matter of principle, he 
knew no way to ensure such co-operation except by a single 
command. It was impossible for two or three Commanders-in- 
Chief, whose Commands were spread over such a huge front, by 
themselves to co-ordinate their activities unless the Armies were 
under one head. The experiments in this direction had already 
gone far enough. They had proved completely that co-ordination 
was impossible. Each General had his own responsibilities to 
think or. Success from now onwards would depend upon the Allies 
having a single command.” 

After this speech and another by General Bliss which gave to my 
proposal the powerful support of the two American Generals, Haig 
and Wilson saw that the Conference was not satisfied with leaving 
matters where they were, and that an extension of the Doullens 
arrangement was inevitable. Haig after consultation with Wilson 
then said: — 

“ he was in entire agreement with what General Pershing said. 
There should be only one Head in France. His own instructions 
from the British Government were to take his ideas of strategy 
from the French Commander-in-Chief, although he was responsible 
for the safety of the British Army. Consequently he had always, 
subject, of course, to the orders of the British Government, looked 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the French Army for his strategical 
ideas. It would be very easy to insert in the agreement what 
; General Foch required, and he thought that General Wilson’s 
draft was satisfacto^. What was really needed, however, tvas that 
the Gommanders-in-Ghief should work whole-heartedly and 
willingly in the closest co-operation with General Foch.” 

It was news to me that Haig was of opinion " there should be only 
one Head in France,” and that he had “ looked to the Commander- 
in-Chief of. the French Army for his strategical ideas.” It would 
have saved much tribulation and loss had he made it clear both in 
1917 and in the early months of 1918. 

M, Clemenceau then read a draft of a new agreement based on 

S psals , made by General Wilson. Ultimately the following 
utipn was adopted: —-^ 
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“ The arrangement £or the co-ordination of the Higher Command 
on the Western Front, concluded at Doullens on the 86th March, 
1918, should be superseded by the following arrangement: — 

General Foch is charged by the British, French and American 
Governments with the co-ordination of the action of the Allied 
Armies on the Western Front. To this end all powers necessary 
to secure effective realisation are conferred on him. The British, 
French and American Governments for this purpose entrust to 
General Foch the strategic direction of militaiy operations. The 
Commanders-in-Chief of the British, French and American 
Armies have full control of the tactical employment of their 
forces. Each Commaiider-in-Chief will have the right of appeal 
to his Government if in his opinion the safety of his Army is 
compromised by any order received from General Foch.” 

This Resolution carried matters much further than the Doullens 
plan. Foch was for the first time entrusted by the British, French 
and American Governments with the strategic direction of military 
operations and all the necessary powers were conferred upon him for 
that purpose. 

As General Bliss afterwards wrote in his account of the Beauvais 
Conference; — • 

“ It resulted in the nearest approximation to giving General 
Foch supreme command that was ever attained.” 

There is no better illustration of the difference made by the 
Beauvais Resolution in the development of the campaign than the 
discussion which took place at an Allied Conference held at Abbeville 
on I St and and May, 1918,* when Signor Orlando, on behalf of the 
Ita,lian Army, raised the question of whether General Foch's func- 
tions as Commander-in-Chief should extend to the Italian Army and 
said that although he was prepared to accept the application of the 
Beauvais arrangement to the Italian troops that were in France at 
that time, he claimed that the Doullens agreenient alone was 
applicable to the Army in Italy, as that gave Foch the right to co- 
ordinate but not to command. As a commentary on. the Beauvais- 
decision and an exposition of the difference it made on the powers 
of Foch this discussion is worth perusing. 

Foch was not altogether satisfied with this resolution. He thought 
that unless he had the power to issue orders to the two Commanders- 
in-Ghief there wpuld always be trouble in the interpretation even 
of the extended powers now conferred upon him. There was, 
according to him, no such office known to the Amiy as co-ordinator. 
In his ^aracteristic way he said: "What am I? I am Monsieur 
Foch, tris bien connu (with a smile), mais toujours Monsiewr Foch **- 

♦Appendix (Abbeville Conference). ' 

VrvT.. n—z* ' , , . I 
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I saw the force of his criticisms, and having regard to what happened 
after Doullens I thought his apprehensions were justified. I explained 
to him the difficulties I had, not only with Haig, but with national 
susceptibilities at home; but I promised that I would do my best to 
secure the assent of the British War Cabinet to making him G 4 neral- 
en-Chef and I asked him whether that would satisfy him. He said: 
" That is a different matter altogether. If that were done there 
would be no more difficulties.” On my return to England I sounded 
my colleagues and when I thought them ready for the suggestion I 
placed the whole matter before the Cabinet, and after some 
discussion they agreed to the appointment of Foch as Commander-in- 
chief of the Allied forces. Unity of command was thus, after a great 
many vicissitudes, completely established, and for the first time the 
whole of the forces of the Allies on the Western Front were consoli- 
dated and united, not merely for defence, but for the great return 
blow that brought the War to a triumphant end. The disaster of the 
3?ist March had saved the Allies. Nothing else would have made it 
possible for us to overcome the natural susceptibilities and suspicions 
which had to be removed in order to enable us to achieve that unity 
which was essential to victory. 

When Briand and I first made the experiment in unity of com- 
mand in the spring of 1917, we encountered the resistance of two 
men, Haig and Robertson, whose most outstanding faculty was 
stubbornness. Their abilities were average, their obstinacy was 
abnormal. That type, in a narrow trench which had to be held at 
all costs, would have been invaluable; commanding a battlefield that 
embraced three continents their vision was too limited and too fixed. 
It was not a survey, but a stare. It was not that they w'ere incapable 
of seeing anything except what was straight in front of them, it was 
that they refused to look at anything else and counted it a dereliction 
of duty to turn their eyes in any other direction. 

In politics, in medicine and in religion one often meets the man 
with the fixed idea. Whatever the evil, there is but one remedy. It 
is the cure-all. Every other idea is a side-show. It is a waste of time 
and energy to pursue them. It distracts attention and devotion from 
the saving principle. I discovered in the War that the military 
profession is no exception to the rule. 

At the time of the Nivclle offensive in the spring of 1917, public 
sentiment in Britain was not in the least enamoured of the idea that 
a French General should have the supreme direction of a joint 
operation. Unfortunately, the risk of the experiment was not 
vindicated by the result. The operation failed on that wing of the 
wide battlefield where the Commander-in-Ghief personally directed 
the atmek. He was discredited in the eyes of his own Army, which 
mutinied against his leadership, and he was finally dismissed from 
his command by the Ministry which appointed him. This was an 
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unhappy precedent to commend unity under a French General. On 
a smaller scale the experiment was repeated when six French 
divisions were placed under Haig at the Battle of Flanders. But 
even that limited effort at unity achieved nothing ivhich served to 
recommend the idea of the united command. No one in urging 
his plan for a Generalissimo could point with pride and confidence 
to the sodden battlefields of Flanders and say, “ See rvdiat unity has 
accomplished here.” 

There was the additional difficulty that the War had not yet 
thrown up a victorious General. With the exception of the Marne 
there had been no clear victory on the Allied side which had pro- 
duced any decisive results, and there ivere many competitive 
claimants for the honour of that triumph. 

retain never gave me the idea of a General whose personality or 
genius could lead huge armies to victory in a W'ar where, at the right 
moment, a crashing attack was essential to defeat your formidable 
enemy. He was an able man and a good soldier. But he was 
essentially a Fabius Cunctator. He was careful and cautious even to 
the confines of timidity. His initier after the 1917 mutinies was 
that of a head nurse in a home for cases of shell-shock. The French 
Army after three years of unspeakable horror culminating in the 
shambles of the Chemin des Dames badly needed such attention. 
P^taiii did it well and successfully. There is no other French General 
who could have done it as well. He did not iiTitatc the frayed nerves 
of his patients witli constant alarms and offensives. Nevertheless, 
Foch’s summing-up of him to Poincard will be acknowledged by 
tho.se ■who knew him as accurate and fair: “As second in com- 
mand, carrying out orders, P^tain is perfect, but he shrinks from 
responsibility, and is not fitted for a Comraander-in-Chief.” Both 
Poincard and Clemenceau constantly complained of his pessimism. 
He was inclined to dwell on the gloomiest possibilities of a situation. 
Poincar^, in his Diary, said that in the German offensive Petain was 
“ defeatist." He would have made an ineffective Commander-in- 
Chief for Allied Armies confronted wnth the problems of 1918. 

The French would not have agreed to the choice of Haig for the 
chief command of both armies. The fighting was on their soil. They 
could not have left to a foreign General the emancipation of French 
soil from the invader. Moreover, their Army ivas still much the 
largest. Apart from that they had no confidence in Haig’s qualifica- 
tions for such a position. They regarded him as a stout and stubborn 
fighter on conventional lines. But they knew only too well that he 
was devoid of the intellectual and personal gifts that make great 
commanders. He did not possess imagination, breadth or magnetism. 
For these reasons his name was never mentioned as a possible 
Generalissimo. 

Who war left? Foch was known to be the ablest French General. 
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but he had becu withdrawn from the battle front for over a year. 
His intervention and guidance in tJie first Battle of Ypres had been 
superb. But the terrible losses sustained by the French in the Artois 
offensive in 1915. for which Foch was entirely responsible, tem- 
porarily destroyed the confidence hitherto reposed in his genius. 
His rutlilcssness and his traditional belief in the 23olicy of attack had 
cost his country dearly in French lives. The prolonged and bloody 
Battle of the Somme, when Focli commanded the French Army, 
showed considerable generalship which won much ground without 
undue losses, but it did nothing to recapture his prestige, for it 
accomplished nothing which satisfied French opinion. This 
offensive once more disappointed the hopes of a break-through. I 
saw Foch during that battle and I thought him a .subdued and 
somewhat dejected remnant of the ebullient and triumphant Foch 
I first met. A severe motoring accident had shaken him badly. It 
took him months to recover fully. When his vigour was restored 
he was made principal military adviser to the French War Office in 
succession to a General of no distinction. General Roques. I remember 
talking to Albert Thomas about Foch about this date and he said to 
me: "Foch est vide ct dpuisL” This remark exaggerated Foch’s 
physical condition but it fairly represented the general view formed 
of Foch’s prospects at that period of the War. When a man of over 
65 has been violently flung on to a windscreen you may well doubt 
his fitness to command in the field armies numbering millions at a 
critical stage in the history of the greatest war ever waged. He did 
not recover his old resilience and verve until the late autumn. Then 
they came back with the swell of a spring tide. When he accom- 
panied the French Premier and myself to Italy after the Caporetto 
disaster I noticed for the first time that the dominating Foch of the 
first years of the War had sprung into full life and vigour once more. 
His inspiration vivified the Conference and propelled action. 

After the Beauvais Conference of 3rd Aiiril was finished we 
returned to England the same day. As a mere matter of personal 
reminiscence I may here record two slight incidents which occurred 
on the return journey of the British Delegation. The Confei'ence 
lasted till late in the afternoon, and as there was nowhere on the road 
where we could expect to have a meal, we decided to jficnic on the 
roadside. 

Clcmenceau had brought a luncheon basket for himself and his 
Staff, but having lunched with the President before we arrived, he 
dispensed with his rations and passed them on to us. We feasted 
sumptuously on the charcuterie which had been provided for the 
Tiger. Mr. Winston Churchill, who had been to Headquarters 
^cussing the replenishment of lost munitions, had joined us on the 
road. When we reached Boulogne, the town was in complete dark- 
tiess, for there was a Geiman air raid impending. We saw long 
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columns of reinforcements marching silently in the dark, and when 
we came to the quay tve witnessed the disembarkation of a number 
of young “ kilties ” about 19 years old from the troop-ships by the 
light of a single torch. We got on to a “ P ” boat, a new craft 
invented to search for and to chase submarines. As soon as we left 
the harbour the bombs began to fall. There was not a light visible 
in the Channel, but half-way across there w'as a sudden illumination 
which lit up the water almost from shore to shore. A mile or two 
away we saw a ship which seemed to be on fire from stem to stern. 
PIull and halyards were all marked out in white flames. They had 
been smeared with a substance which illumed without burning. 
This was one of the new devices for detecting submarines that 
sought to take advantage of dark nights to thread their way between 
tlie vigilant greyhounds that were watching the tracks of shipping 
along our coasts. 

Three days after the Beauvais Conference the first German push 
of the great olTensive was arrested. It had failed to attain its 
strategic aim, but it was the most notable tactical success scored on 
either side on the Western Front, since the war of movement came 
to an end in 1914. Not one of the Allied offensives of 1915-16-17 can 
compare xvith it in the results achieved. In the coui-se of little over 
a fortnight, the enemy had penetrated our lines on a 60-mile front 
and advanced a maximum depth of 40 miles beyond our front 
trenches. He had captured 975 of our guns, and inflicted on us 
188,600 casualties, including 79,000 prisoners and missing. And he 
had achieved this result when his total forces on the Western Front 
were approximately equal in combatant strength to those of the 
Allies, and his gun-power was less. Conmare that with the Allied 
offen-sives in Champagne, on the Chemin des Dames, at Vimy, on the 
Somme, and at Passchendaele, when we had a heavy superiority in 
numbers. On the Somme, as a result of five months’ fighting, we 
advanced a maximum depth of about seven miles, capturing I85 
guns and 40,000 prisoners at a cost of 498,000 casualties to ourselves, 
not counting tlae French. At Passchen^ele we spent nearly four 
months in winning five miles of useless and qua^y desolation — 
later to be abandoned in a single night without striking a blow — and 
in capturing 74 guns and 34,000 prisoners, at a cost of 400,000 
casualties. 

The total German casualties in their great March offensive, 
including their fight against the French, were 550,000. Even if their 
returns are held to be incomplete, and a percentage added, to that 
total, the price paid for this success still remains far below what ,we 
paid on, the Somme apd. in Flanders for gains which by comparison 
with those won in the German offensive had been quite trivial. All 
the same, for all practical purposes, this brilliant achievement was 3 
costly failure. Amiens had not been captured. A gap hiad not beep. 
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effected between the British and the French. The Allied loss had 
been repaired. The German Army with its diminishing reserves 
had acquired another useless salient to defend. 

Ludendorff is entitled to claim that “ it was a brilliant feat.” I do 
not think anyone ivho ha.s read fairly the history of the War can 
challenge his further statement that the Germans had accomplished 
what the English and French had not succeeded in doing, and that 
in the fourth year of the War. But the fact that the British Army 
sustained a heavy defeat must not blind us to what it accomplished 
in the face of great difficulties. The German Army had every 
advantage which good leadership could confer, the British Army 
was placed under every disadvantage in which bad generalship could 
land any troops. The Germans had prepared their plans with the 
greatest skill, they had worked them out with the greatest care. 
They ma.sscd their troops so that they should hit our line with the 
greatest force that could be concentrated at the front of attack, they 
assembled their reserves as close up to their first attacking troops as 
they conveniently could, so that no time should be lost in throwing 
them in wherever the need came either for further pressure or to 
relieve exhausted ti'oops. When more resen'es were needed either 
to overcome unexpected resistance or to exploit an unexpected 
advance, arrangements had been already made for bringing them 
up with the utmost celerity from other parts of the line. If the 
attack did not achieve its ultimate objective it was not through any 
lack of preparation on the part of the High Command. 

What about the British Army? Although Headquarters knew 
the attack was coming, the preparations for defence were of the most 
slipshod character. As to preparing for counter-attack, which is an 
essential part of defence, it was bound to be ineffective for lack of 
reserves; and as for a counter-offensive, no means had been provided 
for it. Most of our troops were massed on sectors which, tveeks before 
the aist March, G.H.Q. knew were not then to be seriously attacked, 
whilst the 4^? miles of a line which, they were abundantly warned, 
would with the Third Army receive the first impact of an immense 
force, were lightly held. Most of our reserves were in and behind 
that part of the line which was the remotest from the battlefield. 
Although G.H.Q. was warned three weeks in advance that the 
greatest concentration of the enemy was opposite the weakest part 
of our line and that the shock would come tlrere, it made no effort 
to strengthen it or to move any more of our reserves behind it. Haig 
rejected a proposal for building up a General Reserve of 30 divisions, 
two-thirds of which would have been drawn from other armies and 
which would have been available to support our hard-pressed troops 
when attacked by ovenvhelming numbers. And we made no other 
arrangement for assistance from the French which could be termed 
a working plan for mutual support. 
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Taking the whole front the opposing forces were substantially 
equal, with a real mechanical superiority on the Allied side. But 
we so disposed our forces that for the first four days of the battle the 
enemy had an advantage of three or four to one in men and an even 
greater superiority in guns, most of our men and guns being kept 
at the extreme end of our line from the battle-field. The Official 
History tries to persuade us that Haig was right in keeping most of 
his army as far away as possible from the area of the impending 
battle. It seems a novel theory that the further reinforcements are 
away from the fight the more useful they are when they are needed! 
They are much more helpful when they are three days’ journey from 
the battlefield than if they are only a few miles behind! How these 
great Generals presume on the ignorance of the common man! 

The first reserves only came into action after our lines had been 
broken through by an overwhelming weight of men and guns. Our 
soldiers were never given a fighting chance of Avinning. Under such 
conditions there are plenty of historical precedents for the bravest 
men being seized with panic and running away from the battle. My 
great fear during all these anxious days was the recollection of 
Napoleon’s saying at St. Helena, in explaining the saiive qui pent 
of Waterloo; " The bravest armies have all in turn been seized with 
panic, and the question then is whether you can rally them in time 
Ijefore they disperse.” In the Battle of Amiens there was confusion, 
disorder, retreat, a muddle of broken divisions, but there ivas no 
panic, no sauve qui pent. There was no flight of terror-stricken 
mobs escaping from pursuing Death. They never ceased fighting. 
They sought opjiortunities for resistance right to the end. When 
out-flanked or driven from one position they looked out for another 
where they could make a stand. Officers rarely experienced any 
difficulty in lining them up for a fight whenever they found a suitable 
position where they could temporarily hold up the enemy. Their 
trouble was that there were so few prepared positions which they 
could occupy. An entrenchment or machine-gun emplacement 
which only existed on a notice-board was not a defensible position. 
And the shallow groove of spitlocked trenches was no shelter against 
artillery or rifle fire. G.H.Q. however could not afford to provide 
them with anything better, and concentrated the labour resources 
on favoured sectors which were not likely to be assailed. So the 
soldiers of the Fifth Army — the outcasts of Passchendaele — ^had to 
choose some convenient hump to shield them from the German guns 
whilst they were doing their best to delay the advance of the 
German infantry. The first day the line was ruptured, but the spirit 
of the troops was never broken to the end. When men were severed 
from their own units they joined up with others whom they found 
putting up a fight to hold up the German advance. Odds and ends 
of men who were not in the fighting ranks at all-engineers, labour 
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companies, cooks, sen'ants — picked up rifles, lined trenches, formed 
up little battalions and brigades of their own with the help of men 
who in the confusion of such a battle had strayed from their own 
units. The American engineers, who wei'e helping us to throw up 
defences around Amiens, threw down their engineering tools, picked 
up their rifles and fought with valour beyond praise, side by side 
with an improvised gathering of strays, to arrest the enemy advance. 
There w^ere many cases whei'e the victorious masses of the enemy 
were held up by the heroic resistance of individual battalions and 
companies here and there on the battlefield, so that time might be 
gained for the meagre reserves that were tardily spared to creep up 
before the enemy could reach his final objective. This is not an 
imaginative picture, painted from reports made by British general 
officers anxious to minimise the episodes of the defeat. It is con- 
firmed by much testimony from German eye-witnesses. It is worth 
quoting a few extracts from an account written by a distinguished 
German General,* compiled from reports which came to him. This 
is taken from his recoi'd of the opening day’s fighting, March 31st; — 

" In spite of the mist, the English artillery, firing by the map, 
yet managed to render good service to the infantry in their 
desperate struggle, and in many cases hung on till the last moment. 
The guns might well fall into the hands of the Germans, after they 
had been fought right up to the time when they were under German 
machine-gun firel The battery officers with their crews then 
threw in their lot with the infantry, and helped to reinforce their 
weakened fronts. . . . The sturdy resistance of the English 
brought it about that already on the afternoon of the aist the 
39th Division (Second Line) had to join in the battle of the 
Lindequist sector. . . . The nearer the lafith Regiment gets 
to the Lagnicourt-Louven'al-Daignies road, the stronger becomes 
the enemy artillery fire. After crossing this road, the right wing 
of the 3rd Company is forced to suffer heavily from the fire of an 
English machine-gun nest,” 

On March ^sind: — 

*' Those in front who had sought and found in shell-holes or in 
trenches which they dug themselves, some shelter against the 
artillery and machine-gun fire of the English . . . had to satisfy 
themselves with the cold comfort of the bread they had brought 
with them through the night — ^the next morning the attack went 
on., . . i The resistance of the English was much tougher than 
. it had been on the previous day. Hills and hummocks furnish 
jfor their innumerable machine-gun nests in and behind their 
, \ ..'Sipcohd position the best cover and an excellent fidd of fire. Only 
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with difficulty, pressing forward with a true contempt for death 
close behind the front line of the infantry, can the advancing shock 
batteries of the snd Field Artillery Regiment master some of these 
nests. At 8.30 a.m. the order had to be given to the rather thinned- 
out front line to dig itself in, in the positions it had reached quite 
close to the defences of the second English position I Hours pass 
of quite unbearable waiting. Gswering close to one another, the 
warriors peer gloomily forward, full of fury that an attadk so 
promisingly begun should have been brought to a standstill. . . . 

Fresh artillery preparations and attacks alternate with counter- 
attacks by the English. The battle wavers hither and thither. 
Our hrave comrades suffer terrible losses. The troops from the 
rear thrust forward into the fighting line. They too are shot 
down, tvilhout being able to achieve a change in the situation. 
At 6 p.m. the English along the whole front from Morchies to the 
Cambrai-Bapaume road renew a powerful counter-offensive. 
North of Morchies they also send their tanks forward. Bloodily 
repulsed they retire under fire of the German defences, back to 
the sunken road Morchies-Ziegelei. . . . 

Everywhere, in Morchies, and especially in the sunken road, 
savage hand-to-hand conflicts take place. Our men gain the 
victory. . . .” 

Here is his description of the fight over an obscure village in the 
Somme area: — 

", , . The gai'dens of the village were taken by storm, wire- 
cutters cleared the tvay through entanglements, the road dipped, 
and we were in the village. ... By evening the ssnd Inrantry 
Regiment succeeded in taking Falvy. . . . Then in face of the 
fire of enemy artillery and machine-guns the attack was brought 
to a standstill. At 4.0 in the morning of the «4th March' the istlr 
Grenadier Regiment began the crossing by Bethencourt, but a 
strong machine-gun fire smote it from the houses of the 
village. , . 

March 54th: — 

“ An English attack was beaten off. The English withdrew, as 
the mist cleared, into the houses of Bethencourt, about aoo metres 
distant. From thence they maintained a stubborn, heavy fire 
against the garrison 6f the bridge-head, . : 

March s6th : — , 

“ But the big result cannot be so soon achieved. The English 
pull themselves together again. A fight comes, in which the 
situation of the quite isolated 58th Infantry Division, divided into 
two groups, grows at times very serious. It is iittacked! in 
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morning twilight. The attack against the front and two wings 
^vas beaten off with heavy losses for the enemy. On the other 
hand, the enemy, thrusting forward from Bouchoir, succeeded 
in pressing back the right flank up to and east of Erches. Parts 
of this group appeared right behind the division. The batteries 
standing immediately behind the front line gave rapid fire at 
point-blank range. The and Section of the 65th Field Artillery 
Regiment, and 1st and 3rd Batteries of the 55th Foot Artillery 
succeeded through their fire in compelling the enemy, who were 
advancing close up to the batteries, to take shelter in the trenches 
and shell-holes of the Somme position. . . 

March 36th.* — 

“ In Saulchoy meantime, three companies of the 1st 
Grenadiers/ 109 with the 7th Battery of the 14th Field Artillery 
were fighting independently against repeated fierce English 
attacks. Midday came. Where was the big success hiding? The 
battalion had to face the decision, whether to hold out in Saulchoy 
and defend the place against the thrusting attacks of the English, 
or to fight its way through in the direction of Erches to rejoin its 
own forces. It decided to stick in Saulchoy. . . 

March 26: — 

“ If the divisions were thus able continually to smash through 
the constantly renewed resistance of the enemy, they owe thanks 
for it not least to the accompanying batteries, whose sacrificial 
help was beyond all praise." 

These extracts show clearly enough that the German advance was 
anything but a walk-over. It was achieved by immepse superiority 
of men and artillery against an unremitting resistance. When it 
had proceeded so far that its effective superiority dwindled, it slowed 
down and stopped. The " obstinate British soldier,” to quote 
Wetzell, had fully justified the quality of " toughness ” with which 
he had been credited. But it is fair to add that the French troops 
had been worthy of the reputation they had acquired for their skill 
and gallantry when they dashed into the fight to help the over- 
whelmed remnants of the Fifth Ai-rny. 

The German advance was thus delayed until time was given the 
two Allied Headquarters to make up their minds as to which of them 
should send the reinforcements that were needed. Great losses were 
inflicted on the Genpans so that they found the immense reserves 
they had massed behind their lines were insufficient to crush and 
sweep away this disordered assortment of tough British soldiers from 
all sorts of battalions and -services who would not run away to let 
the enemy through in time. 
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In the end Amiens was saved — the Haig-Petain prospect of a 
British Army rolled up to the nortli and the French Army rolled up 
to the south (which was also Ludendorff’s plan) never materialised. 
There was no gap made between the British and French Annies and 
the main purpose of the first great German push had been thwarted. 
This was achieved by the unbeatable fortitude of the ordinary 
British soldier and the fighting officer who led him. Whoever was 
responsible for the retreat, they were blameless. By their undaunted 
valour they rcdres.sed the defects of their superiors. It was a soldiers’ 
battle. The credit and the honour were entirely theirs. Wetzell 
was right in warning Ludendorff not to risk his last chance of 
restoring the fortunes of the Central Powers on the hope that, 
profiting by the strategical clumsiness and tactical stupidity of 
British Generals, he could crush the staying powers of the British 
soldier. 

But the great offensive was by no means over. The first onrush 
had been checked, but the losses inflicted on the Allies had been 
heavier than any sustained by them within an equal period in any 
single battle on the Western Front since the beginning of the War. 
There ^vere other great attacks coming, other great battles to be 
fought, other great defeats to be sustained, other heavy losses to be 
endured. When the Allies had survived this period of discomfiture, 
there was the problem of convei'ting defeat into decisive victory and 
of driving the Germans in headlong retreat out of the country they 
had occupied for four yeai's. The Germans for over three years had 
repelled every effort to dislodge them from positions so skilfully 
engineered that they succe.ssfully held them even against an enemy 
with a superiority of 50 per cent, in numbers. Each year these 
positions had been strengthened by every device of which military 
engineers were capable. Could they be stormed now when the 
Allies could not at best anticipate a superiority in numbers com- 
parable with that which they enjoyed in 1916 and 1917? The 
Russian collapse and the Brest-Litovsk Treaty had released so many 
German divi.sions that the expicctcd reinforcements of American 
troops could not sufficiently redress the balance to give the pre- 
ponderance that the Allies possessed during the years of the 
Somme, of the Ghemin des Dames and of Passchendaele. Was there 
any hope in these circumstances of securing a decision in 1918? 
At that date I met no one, military or civilian, who believed it 
possible. Any optimism which any of them felt earlier had vanished. 
No one quite realised the change that was effected when the armies 
of the West were placed under one Commander, and he the one 
man with the quality of military genius on tire Allied side. We 
were soon to perceive the difference it made in the effective striking 
force of fhe French and British Armies. 



CHAPTER Lxxix (continued) 

BEAUVAIS AND THE CAMPAIGN OF THE NORTH 

J>. THE BAriLl. or THE LYS 

LuDCNDORi-r came to the conclusioti by the ist o£ April that he could 
not make real progress in the direction ol Amiens and that the time 
had come to carry out another part of his plan, and strike a blow at 
another point of the British line. He chose the plain of the Lys — 
a variant oi tlic original German plan for a thmst on the Flanders 
Front towards Ha/ebrouck and St. Omer, to which the code name 
“ St. George ” had been given by the High Command. This 
.secondary version was called by the Geimans “ Georgette." The 
part of the line at which he first struck was held by a Portuguese 
division. A good deal oL unfair derision has been cast on the 
Portuguese troop.s for the feebleness of their defence. Some time 
before this attack I saw a battalion of Portuguese soldiers marching 
to the front. As far as the rank and file were concerned they appeared 
to me to be of excellent quality — ^stocky, well-built, and of smart 
and .soldierly appearance. But their officers were obviously not equal 
in stamina or efficiency to their men. They had either been ill- 
chosen or lacked the necessary training. Wellington found that the 
Portuguese peasant made a first-rate soldier when disciplined and led 
by good officers : many of them drawn from our own veteran army. 
The victory of Bu.saco was largely due to the fine resistance they 
offered to some of the best troops of the Grande Armee, led by one 
of Napoleon’s most famous Marshals. Their officers in this war, 
whatever one may think of their intrinsic merits, had never received 
the training which fitted them Cor leadership in a great tvar. More- 
over, the Portuguese contingent had suffered recently from the effects 
of political changes in their own country. The Ministry that had 
brought Portugal into the War had been overthrown. Their suc- 
cessors were not over-zealous in its prosecution. The result was that 
the little Portuguese Army in France had been let down during 
the past few montlis in recruits and equipment — ^worst of all in 
encouragement. But even if they had been the best officers and 
most efficiently equipped divisions in the field, they could not, in the 
circumstances in which they were placed, have put up a successful 
resistance against so formidable an attack. There were in the 
Portuguese Army a certain number of officers and men who were in 
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sympathy with the point o£ view held by the new Minister in 
Lisbon. They tvere against the War. But that was not the sole 
reason of their flight. An incomprehensible piece of carelessness 
on the part of our Army Command ivas directly responsible for what 
hapiiened. General Horne, the Commander of the Second Army, 
being ivarned that the next general attack would come in that sector, 
decided to irithdraw the Portuguese Corps from the line and sub- 
stitute two British divisions. Foolishly, he only withdreiv one 
Portuguese dii’ision (the second) ivithout substituting a British 
division and then left a forivard position, which had been held by 
a corps of Uvo divisions, to be defended by only one of the two 
Portuguese divisions, ivith a brigade of the other division in reserve. 
It was intended to withdraiv these on the gth when the two British 
divisions would take their place. The attack came suddenly before 
the change had been effected. What followed was inevitable w'ith 
any troops. 

The Portuguese were taken completely by surprise when they were 
about to leave. They were subjected to a heavy bombardment and 
an attack by masses of German troops ivho outnumbered them con- 
siderably. They broke, and no doubt their rout became a headlong 
flight. 

But it is rather hard on a snrall nation, which has a long and 
honoured record for valour and inti'cpidity on sea and land which 
enabled them for centuries to maintain the independence of their 
mountains against a powerful military neighbour and to become the 
pioneers of Western exploration in unknown! seas and lands, that 
they should have to bear the stain of reproach for a defeat which was 
entirely attributable to the crass stupidity of a General from another 
race. 

The British division on either side of the Portuguese had their 
flanks uncovered, and a retreat along a considerable front became 
inevitable. The Germans penetrated a distance of six miles in a 
single day. The battle extended on a ivider front to the right and 
left. The enemy was aiming at the only raihvay from South Flanders 
behind the British Front. Its capture w'ould have been serious. 
It would have very gravely hampered the defence of the British 
Front by making it difficult to bring British and French reinforce- 
ments up rapidly to the point of attack. Fortunately, on our right 
flank, the German attack on Givenchy completely failed. Had it 
succeeded, the Germans might have accomplished what they had 
already failed to achieve when they made their first great attack south 
of Arras. They w'ould have turned the flank of the British forces 
and have been able to start rolling them up. But the fierce German 
onslaught at this point was driven back wdth great loss Giving to the 
magnificent resistance put up by the 55th West Lancashire Division, 
under General Jeudwine. It was one of the finest feats of the War 
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and contributed to a considerable extent to the failure of the great 
German offensive. Lancashire has good reason to be proud of the 
part played by its troops in these battles — the stand made by the 
Manchesters during the attack on the Fifth Army, which helped so 
much to delay the German advance in March, and the resistance of 
the Lancastrians at Givenchy which thwarted one of the chief aims 
of German strategy in April. 

But although the German attack failed at this critical point they 
advanced with alarming strides at other points on that front. At first 
it was thought that the attack was only a demonstration, and as such 
it was reported to the Cabinet, who were informed that our front was 
strongly entrenched. By the next day the reports from G.H.Q. 
stated that the attack was “ moie important ’’ than had at first been 
thought. The reports we received from Headquarters as to the 
progress of the battle called to mind those first optimistic reports that 
came of the battle of March 2ist, The first day or two of the Battle 
of Amiens there was no cause for anxiety.” Tw'o days later our 
only hope was to let the Germans through and retreat towards the 
north. Here also we had the same swing of the pendulum of hope 
and panic. One moment the attack was only a feint, then G.H.Q. 
rushed to the other extreme of pessimistic foreboding and came to 
the conclusion that the rapid advance of the Germans placed the 
Channel Ports in imminent jeopardy. The Cabinet were naturally 
anxious when these latter reports reached them and decided to 
impress on Cleraenceau that they considered it essential that the 
French should treat our portion of the line as part of their battle 
front. We also resolved that " if we were satisfied on this point, the 
less the Generals were interfered with the better." 

When Foch heard what had happened, he immediately dashed off 
to our G.H.Q. He did not quite share our apprehensions and he was 
very loth to part Avith any of the reserves which he was building 
up for his counter-stroke. He, hotvever, promised French help. 
Our C.I.G.S. was satisfied with this undertaking. But even on the 
second day the reports did not indicate any overwhelming danger. 
The weignt behind the offensive was not great. It was stated that 
the Germans had only cig'ht divisions in the attack and our flanks 
were reported to be holding tvell. 

When this offensive started Foch had only just received his 
commission as Commander-in-Chief of the three Allied Annies on the 
Western Front. Until he received his appointment he had not been 
in a position to give the necessary orders for the formation of a 
reserve. Now he acted promptly, and ordered the movement of five 
French divisions in support of the British Army. 

In view of the Press and Pmliamentary attack made on the 
Government at the instigation of Sir Frederick Maurice it is 
interesting to quote the report given to the Cabinet by him as 
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D.M.O. on April 10th on the comparative numbers of the German 
and Allied infantry on the Western Front at that date. 

" The Director of Military Operations gave some particulars as 
to the relative strengths of the Allied and enemy armies at the 
present time on the Western Front. Reckoned in divisions, the 
enemy had 199 divisions compared with our 167. Assuming the 
enemy casualties to be about 300,000 they would now have 
1,370,000 infantry. The six or seven divisions which had been 
brought across from Russia since the beginning of the battle might 
be regarded as compensating for their casualties.” 

This was an astonishing calculation. Seven divisions, even if 
they were complete, would not number more than 63,000 infantry. 
How could they compensate for losses aggregating 300,000 men? 

“ On the Allied side, the French had brought in two divisions, 
and we had brought in one, but five of ours, and the Portuguese 
division, had been knocked out, which reduced the Allied rifle 
strength to 1,450,000 (a superiority, be it noted, of 80,000 men in 
infantry alone over the Germans). 

The Director of Military Operations was of opinion that the 
enemy, in anticipation of this offensive, had prepared drafts to 
replace all casualties. They had 400,000 drafts available before 
the offensive started. In addition, it was possible for them to 
draw on their divisions in the East to the extent of 100,000 drafts. 
Moreover, the Germans had- taken all their troops that were 
serving in Macedonia and in Italy, which proved conclusively 
that they were concentrating every ounce of strength on the 
present battle. Against this, the French had 350,000 in depots, 
and we had 300,000, including the men returning from leave. 
We had sent to France, since the 31st of March, 1918, 110,000 
infantry and 30,000 to 30,000 others, over and above the men 
returning from leave.* 

It was mentioned that, as regards the thinning of the divisions 
on the Russian Front, this might be counterbalanced by 100,000, 
United States troops due to arrive shortly in France.” 

Even this favourable report on the comparative strength of the 
rival forces was confined to infantry. It did not take into account 
our decided superiority in both men and material, in guns, aero- 
planes and tanxs, which had been increased since March 31st, and 
It certainly ignored altogether the important circumstance that our 
men were much better fed. The military importance of this last 
factor was revealed during these two offensives by two striking facts. 

‘ IT' t mita-nt tyfpr '*oo,0OO 
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The first was that the advance of the German infantry was seriously 
delayed by their raiding of captured stores which contained rations 
with which the German soldiers had not been acquainted for many 
a month — either in quantity or in quality. The second was that 
when the influenza epidemic, which swept over the world and caused 
more deaths than even the Great War, reached the German trenches, 
the inferior nourishment of the troops made them more vulnerable 
than the well-nourished British troops to the ravages of a specially 
malignant germ. Their casualties from this disease were therefore 
exceptionally heavy. 

At the same meeting of the Cabinet the Secretary for War repotted 
that our total estimated casualties in the great battle between March 
a 1st and April 6th were 150,000. Our losses had been already made 
up by the men we sent to France since the sist March and those 
which had been brought from Italy. 

Foch never took the same serious view of this offensive as he did 
of the March attack. The latter had taken the Germans weeks of 
elaborate preparation. They had brought 63 divisions close up to 
the front of attack. They had massed behind their attacking troops 
thousands of guns with huge ammunition dumps, new aerodromes 
and hospitals, all prepared for months in contemplation of a gigantic 
offensive in one definite area. In the Lys offensive there were no 
api^ent preparations for a CTeat attack. There were eight German 
divisions in the first assault with no great reserves immediately 
behind them. There is considerable evidence in favour of the view 
that this offensive was originally only a limited attack on a weak 
part of our line intended to attract French and British reserves .from 
the zone where the next great offensive' was to be propelled. To this 
extent Haig's first estimate of the attack as a demonstration was 
justified. Foch held the same view. That is why he never lost his 
head when the offensive was an unexpected success owing to the 
Portuguese episode. He was reluctant to play the German game by 
sending more French divisions to the north than were absolutely 
necessary to prevent the Germans from breaking through to the 
Channel Ports. The Germans were enticed out of their original 

E lan by the ease with ■which they pushed through the gap created 
y the Portuguese retirement. The result was that an offensive 
which was intended as a bluff to frighten the Allies into withdrawing 
their reseiwes developed into a great battle, with the capture of the 
Channel Ports as its ultimate objective. The Germans brought up 
their reserves from the south to exploit the advantage they had, won. 
They were caught in a trap which they had laid for the Allies. 
More reserves were spent in attack, than in defence. Foch had 
refused to walk into the pitfall dug for him by Ludendorff, but the 
German Commander himself,, in a moment of exaltation ,. protlnced-; 
by his easyi victory over one Portuguese divisic^, .had, 
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headlong into his own pit. He was not the first militar)' leader to be 
led to his doom by a flying foe. 

The lure of the Channel Ports was a dazzling one. Apart from the 
crippling effect which the occupation of these ports by the Germans 
would have on the transport of our troops and material to France 
and also on our anti-submarine campaign in the Channel, it would 
have its moral value for the Germans in the dismay and disarray 
which would be created in England. Had the ports been captured 
the Channel could have been closed for our through shipping for 
London; in itself a serious matter. The occupation of Calais and of 
Cape Gris-Nez by the Germans would for the first time have placed 
England within range of German guns. Paris was being bombarded 
by a gun that fired its shells from a distance of over 50 miles. Naval 
guns could have fired across the Channel. It is for this reason that 
the second German offensive made an almost deeper impression on 
the public mind in our country than even the first. The Germans 
at Amiens would be bad enough, but the Germans in possession of 
territory in view of our own shores was an infinitely more alarmin g 
prospect. And as their Army pressed forward with a thrust that 
seemed for three weeks to be irresistible — one well-known town after 
another falling into their hands (Armentifere.s, Merville, Neuve 
Chapelle, and Bailleul were much more familiar names in Britain 
than Montdidier, Bapaume, Villers-Bretonncux, or even Amiens) — 
a certain alarm spread throughout the country. It was then that 
Haig penned his famous appeal to his troops, in which he said that 
they “ must fight with their backs to the wall.” By the i«th April 
he was profoundly disturbed by the position and his uneasiness was 
communicated to the Cabinet at home. Hence tire representations 
they made to the French Government as to the urgent need for 
French reinforcements. Foch, however, maintained his composure 
and took not only a calm, but a hopeful view of the German 
advance across the Lys, He held strictly to the view that the 
Germans were playing the Allied game and he resolutely declined 
to be fussed into having his ulterior plans upset because the 
Germans were wasting their reserves in gaining futile and costly 
victories in a direction where he was convinced they could be stopped 
before they reached anything vital. In adhering to this opinion he 
took risks, but war is always a choice of risks, ana .sound strategy and 
tactics consist in knowing tire right risk to take. He sent five French 
divisions to the north. Later on he dispatched a few more, but by 
that time the Germans had withdrawn their best reserves from the 
south in order to exploit a blunder — this time their own. He was 
fully justified by the event. The Lys offensive destroyed the German 
scheme of a second offensive towards Amiens. Foch maintained that 
the Germans had no chance of breaking through to the ports. At 
best .their numbers were only equal to those commanded by the 
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Allies. In the March offensive, when the Germans were thoroughly 
prepared and the Allies were not — ^whcn tlic latter were weakened 
by distracted counsels amongst the Commanders — they only pene- 
trated a maximum of 40 miles into the Allied lines and were then 
stopped. There was small chance for such a penetration with weaker 
forces and hasty preparation. And the terrain was much less suitable 
for attack. In the north they could be held up by inundations and 
the plain of the Lys was boggy at that time of the year. Hindenburg 
describes the difficulties experienced by the German troops in their 
advance : — 

“ Our storm troops ro.se from their muddy trenches on the Lys 
front from Annentiferes to La Bassde. Of course they were not 
disposed in great waves, but mostly in small detachments and 
diminutive columns, which waded through the morass which had 
been upheaved by shells and mines, and either picked their way 
towards the enemy lines between deep shellholes filled with water, 
or took the few firm causeways. ... It was only with the greatest 
difficulty that a few ammunition wagons were brought forward 
behind the infantry." 

As they advanced further their troubles increased: — 

" The difficulties of communication across the Lys Valley which 
had to be overcome by our troops attacking from the south had 
been like a chain round our necks. Ammunition could only be 
brought up in quite inadequate quantities, and it was only thanks 
to the booty the enemy had left behind on the battlefield that we 
were able to keep our troops properly fed." 

In these positions: — 

“Our infantry had suffered extremely heavily in their fight 
with the enemy machine-gun nests, and their complete exhaustion 
threatened unless we paused in our attack for a time.” 

Their losses were much heavier than those sustained by the 
defenders and they were losing heavily in their picked officers and 
men who were irreplaceable. This was the vindication of Foch's 
strategy. German reserves and drafts were being wasted in an 
offensive that consumed valuable time of which they had not a week 
to spare and weakened their reserve for future efforts beyond the 
possibility of redemption. 

After a short respite to recuperate and reinforce their exhausted 
troops the Germans renewed their attacks mostly towards the north. , 
They brought in fresh divisions from the south and for a time their, 
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attacks once more prospered. It was then tliat General Plumer took 
over the whole front of defence from La Bassee to the sea. His first 
measure ivas reluctantly to withdraw all the troops from the Passchen- 
daclc salient and occupy the line held by the British troops before 
that costly battle was ever fought. This step not only increased the 
reserves at his disposal but it upset the German plans on the extreme 
north of our front. They had contemplated making a great coup by 
pinching out the salient and capturing the divisions that garrisoned 
it. The evacuation was completed the night before the German 
attack, without their knowledge. The worthless territory which it 
had taken four months’ terrible fighting and 400,000 casualties to 
capture was abandoned in a single night. The conquest was a night- 
mai'e, the relinquishment of it was a relief and an inspiration. When 
the encircling troops reached Langemarck they found nothing before 
them to capture but the muddy triangle on which the British Army 
had been flogged to tatters for five months. 

It was at this stage that Foch sent me a personal me.ssagc which was 
significant of the degree of confidence he felt in the outcome of the 
struggle. In course of conversation with him at Beauvais I asked him 
whose hand he would prefer playing at that time — ^liis own or 
Ludendorff’s. He promised to let me know as soon as he had author- 
ity to look into the whole position and time to weigh the resources 
of the rival armies. That was on April 4th. On the 17th I received 
a message from him that “ if he had to choose between playing his 
own hand and that of Ludendorff’s, then if he had to get to Berlin 
he would prefer Ludendorlf’s hand, but as his mission was to beat 
Ludendorff, he would prefer his own,” 

But the battle of the north was by no means over. Whatever was 
the original intention of the German High Command in the initia- 
tion of this attack it had now developed into a major oiien.sivc with 
an objective which reached far beyond the first avowed purpose of 
eating up the Allied reserves and withdrawing Allied divisions to 
the nortliern end of the line where their communications were in- 
ferior to those possessed by the enemy. Even at this date their 
objective was not clearly defined in the minds of the German Com- 
manders. It was rather of the " you ncvei’ can tell ” expectation. 
The British Army might at last be broken, the Channel Ports might 
be captured, and at least the Frenclr might be forced to send their 
reserves to the northern end of the front in order to avert disaster — in 
fact anything might happen when one secured the upper hand over 
an enemy. With these unexpressed hopes in mind large reinforce- 
ments were brought to, the attacking force partly from Russia but 
mpstly from France by the process of roulement. Gradually they 
pushed us back in the direction of Hazebrouck. They had already 
captured, the Messines Ridge; they now attacked and took more of 
the -high ground to the north-west, As these conquests overlooked 
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the plains of the north the situation became graver. Foch under the 
pressure of these events sent fresh reinforcements from the French 
Army to relieve some of our hard-pressed divisions. The Germans 
once more made a desperate effort to widen their left flank by a 
second attack on the Givenchy Front. It was repulsed wdth heavy 
losses by an inferior British force. On the other flank the German 
push was more successful. Orders were given that the inundations 
that protected Dunkirk and Calais against an attack from the 
direction of the Yser should be started. 

In the middle of our anxieties the Cabinet received information 
from the War Office Intelligence which showed that whatever might 
be our worries, those of the Germans must have been even greater. 
In this vast stru^le an equivalent of «o8 German divisions had 
already been used against the British and the French. Of these 151 
had encountered British troops and 57 had engaged the French. The 
Germans had still 63 divisions avTiilable for roulement but the British 
and French had 66. This estimate did not take into account the four 
divisions of American troops already in the front line, nor did it 
reckon the American reinforcements, some of which were already 
completing their training and equipment in France and would have 
been available in an extreme emergency to fill up depleted divisions. 
Under our new shipping arrangements, 30,000 a week of young 
American recruits were pouring into France. There would soon be 
40,000 a week. As the attack so far had been entirely on the British 
Front, our troops had borne most of the brunt. But the Allied 
reserves were now definitely larger than those which were at the 
disposal of the Germans. It was therefore a question of increasing 
this superiority without taking too great risks for the next fortnight. 
In spite of that vital consideration Foch came to the conclusion after 
a visit to the battle area that he must spare a few of his reserve 
divisions for the British Front. The apprehensions felt by the 
British Commander-in-Chief were naturally a little exaggerated but 
by no means altogether ill-founded. And the anxiety was primarily 
his. In the event, the fresh French divisions sent to the north were 
found to be necessary to stem the fierce German onslaught on the 
vital bastion above the Yser. The Germans captured the important 
height of Kemmel Hill from a French division which had replaced 
a tired British division. But further German progress in that 
direction was arrested by a combined British and French force. The 
last German effort to capture the high ground to the north had thus 
been repelled by a combined French and British force: A Fferidi, 
counter-attack had in this decisive battle driven the eneiny a mUe 
beyond the line from which he had started. The Gennans had put . 
into this fight their last fresh divisions on their Nbrdietii Ffbrtt ' 
Their losses in the battle had bebn exceptionally heavy. ' . ' i, ! , 

Meanwhile we had a gratifying testiinbny td the ; effect this',. 
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diversion of the German forces to an unintended offensive had upon 
their original plans. The second attack which had been contem- 
plated originally by them — and expected by us — in the direction of 
Amiens, d^vindled into a comparatively small affair where four 
divisions were employed to capture Villcrs-Bretonneux and to push 
the German Front on to the high ground above Amiens. At first it 
achieved a certain measure of success; it captured Villers-Bretonneux 
and the Germans came in sight of the spire of the great Cathedral, but 
there was no weight of numbers behind the onslaught. Their reserves 
were bogged in the Lys morass. A brilliant counter-attack by 
combined forces of British and Australians recaptured Villers- 
Bretonneux. 

By the end of the month of April the Germans had come to the 
conclusion that their great offensive in the north had miscarried as 
far as its chief aims were concerned and that the time had arrived 
for calling it off. They had not succeeded in destroying the British 
Army or in reaching the Channel Ports. They must now turn their 
attention to the French Army. They had by their conquests added 
another salient to their fronts and for weeks paid heavy toll to the 
British artillery that bombarded them from three sides. The Allies 
were not aware for some time of the difficulties experienced by their 
redoubtable foe in making any progress across the boggy ^ound 
which they had conquered, and fears of a further push still remained 
to disturb the minds of those who were primarily responsible for 
organising resistance in this battle area. There were serious dis- 
cussions amongst the Allies as to what course should be pursited by 
the British Army if the Germans succeeded in driving us so far back 
as to make the Channel Ports untenable. Should we fall back on 
Calais, Boulogne and Dunkirk and prepare for embarkation of 
troops and material to England or should our Army join the French 
Army in the south and leave the ports to their fate as the French and 
ourselves did in 1914? If the military decision were in favour of a 
retreat to the ports, then preparations -would have to be made in time 
for this eventuality. Enough shipping should be assembled at con- 
venient ports so that they might be available at the shortest notice. 
Sir Douglas Haig and Sir Henry Wilson were in favour of the latter 
course. The Admiralty were very insistent that the ports should be 
held to the last moment. If Calais fell into enemy hands, Dover could 
no longer be held as a naval base for our submarine operations in the 
Channel. I understand that P6tain favoured the 1914 precedent — a 
retreat southwards to join the French Army. 

Whilst these discussions were pending a meeting of the Supreme 
Council was held at Abbeville to decide this issue amongst others. 
The Generals present were each invited to express their views at a 
confidential meeting held at the Prefect’s House before the Council 
met officially. Foch took no part in the discussion. When he was 
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asked to give us his opinion on the matter his only answer was a gruff 
" Ne Idchez pas pied ” twice and thrice repeated. He would not even 
discuss the possibility o£ a retreat. The Allies must refuse to lift a 
foot. Every inch of ground must be held. He w'ould answer no 
contingent questions based on the hypothesis of a forced retreat. 
Psychologically, it was a fine and stimulating gesture. You cannot 
fight at your best with a retreating mind. 

At that moment when we were discussing the possibility of a 
German break-through as a problem demanding precautionary 
measures of a practical kind, the Germans had decided to postpone 
further operations in Flanders until after they had dealt with the 
French Army. We know and are very much alive to our own troubles, 
and for that reason arc disposed to exaggerate them. We are not 
always so conscious of the embarrassments of others, least of all those 
of our foes, and we either do not suspect their existence or are 
inclined to mistake their character. 

The Battle of the Lys was one of the great strategical blunders of 
the German High Command. Ludendorff had been warned of the 
unsuitability of the ground up in the north for a great offensive until 
the late spring. Nevertheless, he sent the picked divisions of his last 
army squelching through these water-logged meadows intersected 
with ditches and drains. He admits that it was with difficulty he 
could get artillery up to support the infantry and that many divisions 
had consequently failed to show a disposition to attack. Even food 
could not be brought up, let alone guns and ammunition. Hungry 
troops lost time in scrounging for anything to eat. Speed was of the 
essence of success in such an offensive as he was conducting. In a 
week’s time the March offensive on the Somme had penetrated nearly 
40 miles into the British lines. After three weeks’ hard fighting on 
the Lys Front the furthest point of penetration was is miles. The 
German Commander ought to have learnt the lesson of the failure 
of our attack in Flanders the previous year. That should have taught 
him that rapid movement of modern armies with their ponderous 
equipment cannot be achieved in a stvamp. It is a strange coinci- 
dence that two of the most powerful generals of the War — one British 
and one German — should have almost destroyed their fine armies by 
insisting on fighting great battles in a morass. Both were lured by 
the hope that the moment they captured the high ground beyond the 
rest would be easy. Had Ludendorff been asked in the summer and 
autumn of 1917 how he would have liked to see the British Army 
spend its strength, he could not have chosen a better method for it 
to throw away its opportunities than the campaign to which it was 
committed by its own leaders. Had Foch been asked how he would 
have wished to see the Germans occupy what was left of their 
immense reserves after the Battle of Amiens, he could , not liave, 
selected a better plan than to send Ludendorff’s best army oh what' , 
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he once picturesquely described as “ a duck’s march ” in the Flemish 
lowlands, where celerity ol movement was impossible because cannon 
and ammunition wagons got stuck. That would give him the time 
he needed to build up a great Allied Reserve for the final crash into 
the exhausted remnant of the enemy’s strength. 

Our losses in these two great battles were necessarily heavy, but 
those of the enemy were much heavier. We are no longer dependent 
on estimates for the figures of either our own or enemy losses. Official 
statistics are available on both sides. Ludendorff complains that 
owing to lack of drafts these losses were unpleasantly felt. On the 
Allied side American reinforcements were beginning to arrive, and 
that more than made up the Allied deficit. 'The Battle of the Lys 
gave time for the newly arrived Americans to be organised into an 
effective army. 

The German Army was so exhausted and so depleted that it had 
to take a month to rest and fill up ere it was ready for its next move. 
That month’s respite was invaluable to our Army which had been 
fighting without cease for six weeks. Meanwhile not only were 
American troops — mostly fighting men — being carried to France, 
usually by British ships, at the rate of 350,000 per month, but those 
already in France were perfecting their training, so that by the time 
the Germans were ready for their next attack there were five 
American divisions, each of them treble the strength of a German 
division, ready to take part in the conflict. What was perhaps even 
more important was that Foch was given time to develop his plans for 
the great counter-stroke he was contemplating and to make the 
necessary preparations for delivering it when the time was ripe. 



CHAPTER Lxxix (continued) 

BEAUVAIS AND THE CAMPAIGN OF THE NORTH 

3. HOW THE BRITtSH PUBLIC PAGED DEFEAT 

A PROMINENT American who visited this country a few days after 
the news of the March disaster was astonished at the general com- 
posure with which it was received by the British public. There was 
no sign of panic or even of excitement. That certainly is my recol- 
lection of the general attitude of the people. The defeat was 
regarded as an unfortunate incident inevitable in a prolonged war; 
it had happened before many a time in our history and the Allies had 
sustained unpleasant set-backs in this war, but these mishaps were 
always overcome in the end. No doubt of ultimate victory crept into 
the region of the British heart. During 1917, the previous year, 
when 1 had an occasion to take a journey to Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
there was a great deal of unrest amongst the Scottish workers and the 
pacifist movement was growing. During the late spring of 1918 
when things were going badly in the north, and the Channel Ports 
tverc thought to be in peril, I again visited Scotland. I found a com- 
plete change in the attitude and temper of all classes alike. It was 
visible everyivhere — in the streets, in the works, as well as in public 
assemblies. There was a grim resolve imprinted on the faces of the 
people. There was very little pacifist talk and the workers W'crc 
applying themselves to the tasks of the War assiduously without 
grumble or protest. 

At the Sunday service I attended at a Scottish church before going 
to see Admiral Beatty, the Minister of the Kirk took as his text: — 

“ Gad, a troop shall overcome him; but he shall overcome at 

the last." 

That pas.sage from Holy Writ represented faithfully the temper in 
which the nation met defeat, 

I was given two or three illustrations of the cliange wrought by 
disaster in the public spirit. I have already set forth in another 
chapter the difficulties we were experiencing with the Unions in 
effecting a searching comb-out of their men to provide recruits for 
the Army. Amongst other Labour organisations, we experienced a 
reluctance amounting to practical resistance on the part of one of the 
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most powerful — the Minci's’ Federation. We had decided to take 
50,000 young men out of the mines, but had hitherto failed to secuie 
the eflectivc co-operafion of the Union. Alter the March delcat I 
invited the miners’ leaders to an intendeiv at 10, Downing Street. 
I was informed that they were still .somewhat difficult. I had a map 
carefully prepared to show the depth of the German penetiation on 
the British Front and the number of the divisions they had massed 
opposite our lines. Before starting any conversation I asked the 
leaders to accompany me to examine this map. They studied it with 
increasing gravity of mien. They saiv its implication before I 
explained it and emphasised what it meant to their comrades in 
France. When they resumed their seats after a thorough examina- 
tion of this startling chart, I saw at once that I should experience no 
further difficulty in securing their assent and assistance. Their chair- 
man, Robert Smillic, was one of the most remarkable Labour leaders 
of his generation. He was inflexible and indomitable, but he was a 
sincere patriot and he was deeply moved by the irrefutable testimony 
of the map as to his country’s dire need. He made no further objec- 
tion to our request and it was evident to all present that he carried 
with him the judgment and emotion of all his colleagues. 

Subsequently when the actual process of combing out in the mines 
had started, I had alarming appeals, not from the miners themselves, 
but from the Coal Controller as to the disastrous effect upon the 

E roduction of coal. One protest entered by the Controller at a 
abinet meeting throws a remarkable light upon the spirit in which 
the workers faced a national emergency. He came to the War 
Cabinet to complain that he was encountering considerable trouble 
in the mines, not on account of the resistance of these men to being 
thrust into khaki, but because when a miner was taken out of the 
pit and sent to the Army, his " pais ” ivanted to join him. He 
informed us that there irere so many incidents of this kind that it was 
becoming a serious embarrassment to the managers. 



APPENDIX 


Extract Irora a Report. o£ the second Meeting o£ the Fifth Session 
of the Sxtpreme War Council, held in the Chambre dcs Notaires at 
Abbeville on Thursday, snd May, 1918. 

M. CLEMiiNCEAU Said that he understood that Signor Orlando 
was anxious to raise the question of the Beauvais Agreement. This 
agreement had not been formally presented to the Italian Govern- 
ment for their acceptance. The French, British and American 
Governments had agreed to nominate General Foch as the soldier 
in supreme command of the Allied Armies in France subject to 
certain conditions. General Foch had to this effect a letter of 
appointment written by M. Poincard and countersigned by M. 
Clemenceau. The question was whether General Foch's powers 
should be extended to Italy, and whether the Italian Government 
would agree to this extension. 

Signor. Orlando staled that he had already agreed. When the 
armies fighting in Italy reached the same condition as those fighting 
in France, Italy agreed to a single General Commanding-in- 
Chief, and this General should be General Foch. 

M. Clemenceau said that this formula was too vague. Who was 
to judge? He thought that there was no objection to the course 
proposed, provided always that in the event or General Foch giving 
an order which the Italian Commander-in-Chief regarded as con- 
trary to the interests of the aiW under his command he could 
ajppeal to his own Government, That proviso existed in the case of 
the Beauvais Agreement. Further, the agreement concerned the 
command of the Allied Armies in France only — ^not in America or 
Great Britain. 

Signor Orlando thought that the whole question depended 
laig;ely on the spirit of accord existing between the Generals 
concerned. 

M. Clemenceau thought that as the American Government 
had accepted General Foch’s jurisdiction over the American troops 
in France there was no reason why the Italian Government should 
not equally fall in line. 

Signor Orlando pointed out that the above agreement as it 
stood applied to the three Armies in France. If at any tirpe there 
were three Allied Armies in luly which had to meet a big ehemy 
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ofEensive, then he thought that his Government would accept the 
principle of a supreme commander. 

General Foch said that Signor Orlando had stated that if at 
any time the Allied Armies were fighting side by side in Italy, 
then there should be a Commander-in-Chief in supreme command! 
But even if that tvere not the case, in his vietv it was most important 
that Italy should accept and adopt the same system of co-ordination 
as the other Allies had in France. It was greatly to the interest of 
General Diaz to know what was the situation at any time in Fi-ance, 
and what were the plans of tlie Allied Commanders therej 
similarly, the officer in supreme command in France must know 
exactly what the situation was in Italy so that he could make his 
plans accordingly. The only thing to his mind was to apply the 
system of co-ordination to Italy. This did not at all mean the 
application of the supreme command to Italy, but only a complete 
co-ordination of system. 

Signor Orlando stated that he had tried on the previous day 
to express his views clearly by saying that the Beauvais Agreement 
could be considered from two angles of vision: — 

1 . It established the principle of an effective command of 
the Allied troops in the same theatre of war. This did not at 
present apply outside France, but he would accept the principle 
when it was thought necessary to apply it to Italy. 

St. The application of the principle of co-ordination to all 
the Allied Armies. This also he was prepared to accept, but he 
wished to point out that so far he was only a third party to the 
bargain and not one of the contracting parties in respect of the 
Beauvais Agreement. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that he drew a distinction between 
(fl) co-ordination, (6) the functions of General Foch as supreme 
commander. The agreement decided upon at Beauvais marked a 
notable advance upon that which had been accepted at Doullens. 
General Foch as Generalissimo had functions in France which did 
not apply to the Italian Army. General Foch actually gave orders 
as to the disposition of the troops in France. He thought that they 
.should invite Signor Orlando not to accept the Beauvais Agree- 
ment as extended to cover Italy, but the Doullens Agreement 
which merely co-ordinated the combined efforts of the Allies from 
the Channel to the Adriatic. 

M. Clemenceau said they were all agreed about General Foch's 
powers in France, which covered the French, British and American 
troops there. 

General Foch pointed out that the Doullens Agreement was 
a dead letter and had been superseded by the Beauvais Convention, 
He deprecated the resuscitation of a buried agreement. 
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Mr. Lloyd George thought that the Council at present ivas 
arguing about two different matters. He thought that Signor 
Orlando would certainly agree to General Foch commanding such 
Italian troops as might be in or be sent to FrancCj but he himself 
would go further, and he would ask Signor Orlando to accept the 
principle of co-ordination under General Foch extended to the 
shores of the Adriatic. 

M. Clemenceau said that that was all he himself desired. 

General Foch said that the Doullens Agreement was to co- 
ordinate the actions on the Western Front. The Beauvais 
Agreement, hoivever, went further. 

Signor Orlando said that the Beauvais Agreement was dual in 
character; it covered both co-ordination and the principle of 
supreme command. He himself accepted the principle of 
co-ordination. 



CHAPTER EXXX 


THE MAURICE DEBATE 

After the second German offensive oi 1918 had been successfully 
fought to a standstill a controversy arose as to the conditions that led 
to the March defeat. This controversy threatened the life of the 
Government and in the sequel had a disruptive effect upon die 
fortunes of the Liberal Party. 

Those who were anxious to escape from their responsibility for 
the heavy defeat which our Array had sustained in the first spring 
offensive attributed it entirely to the neglect of the Government to 
provide the necessary quota to make up the heavy losses sustained 
in the autumn by our fighting forces in Flanders. It was represented 
that the British Army had on March a 1st been overwhelmed by an 
enemy which considerably outnumbered them and that there were 
no reserves available to support our hard-pressed Army. As Haig put 
it when he met Gough after the defeat, ‘‘ We cannot fight without 
men.” Most fantastic figures were in circulation as to the wretched 
remnant of troops with which Haig had been expected to fight the 
greatest battle of the War against the whole might of an immense 
German Army. A conspicuous example of this pernicious gossip is 
a statement made at this time by Mr. Arnold Bennett — ^which con- 
stitutes one of his most imaginative “ Old Wives’ Tales ” — that the 
British infantry had been reduced to 250,000 menl 

The militarist Press took up the cue. There was a propagandist 
campaign organised in the Press, in social circles, in the clubs and in 
the Lobbies of the House, and it ultimately culminated in the cabal 
which, after working assiduously but in vain to overthrow the 
Government for attempting to organise a General Reserve behind 
our threatened Army, thought that, after repeated failures, their 
opportunity had at last arrived. Since the War the apologists of 
G.H.Q. have repeated the censure without giving to it any statistical 
support. I feel therefore that it is incumbent on me to dispose finally 
of this calumny by giving the official figures supplied to the Govern- 
ment by the War Office. I shall quote no figures except those 
officially supplied by the appropriate military authorities at the time. 
My principal witne.ss will be Sir Frederick Maurice, the fizzling 
cracker that was chosen to blow up the Government. 

I have already stated very fully the difficulties experienced by the 
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Government in raising fresh recruits for the fighting forces. It was 
the common experience of every belligerent country in the fifth year 
of the War. In each and all of those countries the military Staffs 
were exerting the whole of their influence to extract the last available 
men for the shambles. In every country they criticised and bullied 
their Governments for keeping fit men at home to do essential work 
instead of sending them to the Army. In Germany Ludendorff com- 
plained that there were not munitions for the front and that the 
enemy were much better supplied. In the same document he 
grumbled that there were too many fit men in the workshops and that 
they ought to be pulled out and sent to the army. These con- 
tradictory attacks on politicians were only the common form of 
Insensate nagging by those who have failed to make the best use of 
the material placed at their disimsal. They ascribe their own short- 
comings to defects in quality or quantity of the means with which 
they have been so lavi.shly equipped. What were the charges brought 
against the Government by some of our armchair soldiers? 

1 . That we ought to have combed out more closely the essential 
industries of the country to make up for the abnormal and under- 
estimated losses of Passchcndaele. 

a. That we had deliberately and knowingly left our Army to 
face vastly superior numbers of Germans without taking the 
necessary measures to reinforce them, because we had not the 
courage to face the labour clamour that might ensue. 

3. That we wasted a needlessly large number, of troops on 
" side-shows ” which were not in the least helpful to the winning of 
the War, 

As to the first charge, I have dealt with it fully in my chapter on 
man-power. I claim that there I have shown that from the point of 
view of the effective prosecution of the War, the Government made 
a much more effective use of the man-power of the nation than the 
Generals made of the fine manhood placed at their disposal. We did 
our best to avoid wasting this valuable asset of the nation. Will any- 
one who has fairly read the grim story of our military futilities make 
the same claim for the Allied Army leaders — in Russia, France or 
Britain? 

As to the second charge, that the Government, either through care- 
lessness or cowardice had allowed our troops on the Western Front 
to be so outnumbered that they had no chance to put up a successful 
fight against the German onset, I will now give the actual figures sup- 
plied to me at the time by the very men at the War Office who, when 
they were disgruntled by supersession, became our principal critics. 
Sir Frederick Maurice, who subsequently instigated the Parliameh- ' 
tary onslaught on the Government, was up to the end' of April on, . 
the Staff at the War Office as Director of Military Operations, aidd 
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it was he ivho kept the Cabinet informed from time to time as to 
the relative strength of the German and Allied forces on the Western 
Front. On the igth March — a week before the great battle — he 
imparted to the Cabinet the information that “ the enemy on <ha t 
front had an approximate rifle strength of 1,370,000 men with 15,700 
guns while the total Allied rifle strength on the Western Front num- 
bered 1,500,000 infantry and 16,600 guns. The relative strength of 
a British division was slightly larger than that of a German division.” 
This gave us a superiority of 130,000 men in infantry alone. If the 
numbers of men employed in the artillery, in tanks and in aeroplanes 
are added, the superiority was then considerably greater. On the 
23rd March, the third day of the gi-eat battle, we ivere given fresh 
figures. War Office statistics were always like the desert sands. Any 
change in the wind either converted humps into hollows av hollows 
into humps — according to the direction of the wind. Here they are 
as they were given to the Cabinet by Sir Frederick Maurice, this time 
corroborated by a less mercurial arithmetician. General Macdonogh, 
the Director of Military Intelligence: German rifle strength 
1,402,800; Allies 1,418,000: a superiority still which was the equiva- 
lent of two German divisions. This is without reckoning our 
supremacy in the air, and in guns, ammunition, machine-guns, tanks 
and transport, all involving a highly effective addition to our 
combatant strength in men. 

I have already quoted the War Office figure as to guns. On the 
20lh March they furnished us with a comparison of Allied and 
enemy strength in other arms. 

Maclime-gims. 

Allies 100,000 

Enemy 64,000 

Cavalry. 

Allies 84,000 

Enemy 38,000 

In the battle dismounted cavalry formed a valuable reserve. With- 
out their horses the cavalry proved to be an efficient fighting force. 
In tanks we had an overwhelming advantage. In at least one great 
battle this superiority gave us the victory. On April 10th, after the 
Battle of Amiens had been fought to a standstill and the British Army 
were facing the second day of a second battle on the Western Front, 
Sir Frederick Maurice gave to the Cabinet what he called “ some 
particulars as to the relative strengths of the Allied and enemy 
divisions at the present time on the Western Front.” He assumea 
that the Portuguese divisions were “knocked out.” They would 
therefore not be in the computation. The enemy infantry was given 
as 1,370,000; the battle ana the loss of die Portuguese had reduced 
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the Allied rifle strength to 1,450,000 men. Six or seven German 
divisions had been brought from Russia since the first battle began, 
Maurice reported these as compensating for German losses in the 
attack. He put these losses at 300,000. Seven full German divisions 
would not make 60,000 men — ^barely 50,000 in rifle strength. In all 
these estimates there is a straining to exaggerate enemy strength 
and to minimise our own. On the other hand, full allowance is made 
for our own losses and there is the choice of rifles as the basis of 
comparison, which gives no fair idea of our real superiority in com- 
batant power. Nevertheless, after a disastrous battle in which Haig 
complained that he could not fight without men, the Allies on the 
Western Front had still an infantry superiority of 80,000. Had the 
superiority of men employed in artilleiy, tanks, airaaft and cavalry 
been included, it would have been at least 150,000. And yet our 
Commander-in-Chief could not hold entrenchments dug and wired 
against an attack from inferior numbers of troops which he had 
described as being of poor quality. Why? Because he had not 
enough men, forsooth I It is an insult to the British and French 
soldiers who fought with such incredible valour. If the Allied 
superiority in men and mechanical power was not organised in such 
a way as to be utilised to the best advantage on the day of the battle, 
whose fault was that? 

These figures were volunteered to the Cabinet by Sir Frederick 
Maurice on April 10th. We had no further reports which would 
disturb the confidence created by General Maurice’s careful and 
encouraging analyses of the intelligence received from G.H.Q. as to 
the statistical position. On April i8di the C.I,G.S., who said he 
had “ only just returned from France,” reported that tlie British and 
French had three more divisions in reserve than the Germans. This 
did not include the Americans who had two or three complete and 
trained divisions in reserve, Alas I all of a sudden our superiority 
disappeared in a week-end I I woke up on Monday, the sand of 
April, to read in the Weekly Summary prepared by the General Staff 
that an Allied superiority of 86,000 rifles had been converted into a 
German superiority of 330,000! Had some catastrophe befallen the 
Allies unawares, like the pestilence that destroyed Sennacherib’s 
Army in a single night? Our reports from France showed that the 
Germans were suffering much heavier losses than the Allies. The 
German official figures when they reached us later confirmed our 
estimates. But the disaster that tore such a yawning chasm in the 
Allied battalions occurred not on the blood-stained fields of France 
or Flanders but in a carpeted chamber of the War Office. The 
devastation of our ranks was not wrought by German artillery but 
by a British fountain pen. What had occurred to precipitate such 
a calamity? Sir Henry Wilson was desirous of securing a D.M.O. 
in whom he had greater confidence than he had in the then occupant 
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of that office— so he substituted General P. de B, Radcliffe for 
General Sir Frederick Maurice. I do not wish to discuss the com- 
parative merits of these two officers. I am only concerned to point 
out the shattering effect of the change upon our poor harassed 
infantry in France and our humbugged public at home. The Ger- 
mans had an unexpected reinforcement of 200,000 bayonets, and 
120,000 of our riflemen dissolved in the mist. And the American 
divisions had been wiped out altogether or relegated to a footnote as 
unconsidered trifles. What unheard-of disaster I I was naturally 
staggered at this inexplicable transformation. I realised that the battle 
had been transferred to the Home Front. I therefore dictated the 
following Memorandum for the General Staff in order to obtain 
from them some explanation of this catastrophic change in our 
military position. 


“ Secretary of State for War. 

1 am entirely at a loss to understand the figures of Allied and 
enemy rifle strength printed in last week’s summary of the military 
situation. Before I made my statement on the introduction of the 
Man-power Bill in the House of Commons I asked the Staff to 
supply me with information as to the strength of the opposing 
forces on the Westem Front at the commencement of the battle. 
Those figures showed a slight Allied superiority in infantry, a three 
and a half to one superioiTty in cavalry, a considerable superiority 
in artillery, a very considerable superiority in machine-guns and 
also a decided superiority in aircraft. No figures were however 
supplied of the numbers of aeroplanes on either side. Now I am 
told that after four weeks of the fighting, the enemy rifle strength is 
greater by 333,000 than that of the Allies. What possible explana- 
tion can there be of this? The attempted explanation is surely 
an inadequate one. What is it? ‘ Since then the situation has 
been materially altered by the reduction of six British divisions, 
the disappearance for fighting purposes of the Portuguese 
contingent and the arrival of 18 more German divisions from 
Russia, Italy and the Balkans.’ 

i. This is the first I have heard of x8 divisions having arrived 
from the East and the Balkans since the battle began, for the 
figures suimlied me by the Staff were figures of the forces on 21st 
March. However, even assuming there were 18, the net addition 
to the German strength does not even approximate 333,000 rifles. 

The disappearance of the eight Allied divisions at the outside 
represents a loss of between 70,000 and 80,000. The addition of 
the 18 German would represent another 135,000. Add this figure 
to the 80,000 minus on, the Allied side; the total is 2:5,000. 

But the writer of this paragraph has given no credit for the 
division* thr»t h'>ve arrived in France on the Allied, side since 2’st 
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March. There have been two British and four French. These 
represent at least 50,000 rifles. Deduct that figure from the 
515,000. That leaves 165,000, which is exactly half the superiority 
claimed for the Germans at the present date. Unless therefore the 
figures supplied to me by the SL-ili a fortnight ago were deplorably 
misleading, this paper ought instantly to be revised and the 
Ministers amongst whom it is circulated warned of the serious 
error for which it is responsible. If on the other hand I was misled 
a fortnight ago and the House of Commons and the country 
through me, then it is time that the Department responsible for 
information should be thoroughly overhauled. 

5. But my criticism of the figures in the summary of military 
information does not end here. Machine-gunners have been cut 
out as if they were no addition to the rifle strength of the forces. 
Why is that? Is it because the Allies happen to have a very con- 
siderable superiority in machine-guns and it does not suit the 
writer of this paper to insert any figure which minimises the 
German superiority? The same observation applies to this 
omission to include the cavalry. Many French, and I believe 
British, cavalry divisions have been added to the rifle strengtli of 
the Allied Aimies, and are now fighting in the line as infantry. 
Our superiority in cavalry is between 40,000 and 50,000. Why 
should that be left out? 

How does he make out that 505 enemy divisions represent 
1,617,000 rifle strength? I understand that the enemy have nine 
battalions in each division and that each battalion is 750 strong. 
That comes to less than 1,400,000 rifle strength. Something was 
said about a week ago about the battalion strength of the enemy 
being increased to 850 before the battle. If that were done it 
must have been eitlier by the addition of machine-gunners or by 
taking 180,000 men out of the depots behind the line. Should it 
be the former then machine-gunners ought to be added to the 
calculation of the British and French rifle strength. Should it be 
the latter, then 180,000 ought to be deducted out of the 400,000 
reserves which the Germans are supposed to have had ready for 
drafts at the commencement of the battle. If the latter should 
turn out to be the case, then taking the German casualties at 
§00,000, even assuming the whole of their 400,000 drafts were 
infantry men — ^which is a big assumption — the Germans must 
already be 80,000 short in the rifle strength of their divisions. 

From any point of view this document is extraordinarily slip- 
shod, and 1 suggest that a thorough investigation be made as to how 
it came to be prepared and who is responsible for editing and 
issuing it, ' 

D. Lt. G, 
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That day I brought the amazing production of the War Office Staff 
before the Cabinet and demanded an explanation from the C.I.G.S. 
Neither Maurice, the late D.M.O., nor RadclifFe, his successor, was 
present. Sir Henry Wilson did not seem to have seen the report and 
was quite unable to explain the di.screpancy between the figures sub- 
mitted by Maurice to the Cabinet a few days since and those which 
appeared in the Weekly Survey. He disclaimed all responsibility 
for the revised figures, but promised to institute inquiries and report 
later on. I found that the Director of Military Intelligence to whom 
all reports of enemy strength were brought, and by whom they were 
carefully sifted, knew nothing of this fresh estimate. The new 
D.M.O. was not in charge at the time it was prepared. At that time 
Maurice was responsible. It was said of Wellington that his long 
nose was worth so many thousands to the British Army. Of Sir 
Frederick Maurice it could be said that when his nose was put out 
of joint it was worth 400,000 bayonets to the enemy. 

' It was understood that Maurice was hopeful of receiving either a 
Command or a Staff appointment in France, but Haig was not eager 
to be so patently associated with a political intrigue in England, 
especially over a personal quarrel which did not concern him. The 
fate of Robertfion had not moved him. Why should he worry over 
a much smaller man? So Maurice did not go to France, He spent 
his unsought vacation in caballing against the Government with its 
enemies in Parliament and in the Press. ^ His judgment was never 
specially sound and now that he was deprived of his responsible post 
on the Staff it became for the time being completely unhinged. There 
is no other charitable explanation for his conduct. He may have 
taken counsel with friends; if so, those may have been somebody’s 
friends, but they certainly were not his. He wrote to the papers 
for publication a letter which condemned as inaccurate a statement 
made in the House of Commons on military matters by two members 
of the Government — ^Mr. Bonar Law and myself. He w^as still in 
the service as an officer. Such knowledge as he possessed on these 
questions must have been acq^uired as a member of the Staff. In fact, 
he claimed that his knowledge on one point arose from his being 
present at a War Council. He did not seek permission to reveal it. 
Had he been an officer in the British Expeditionary Force and written 
a letter challenging the accuracy of an official communique which he 
alleged misrepresented the truth about a battle in which he had 
taken part, he would have been promptly courtmartialled. That 
•his allegations were false, of course aggravated the offence. The 
terms of Sir Frederick Maurice’s letter to the Press were as follows: — 

" To the Editor of — 

Sir, — ^My attention has been called to answers given in the 
House of Commons on 53rd April by Mr. Bonar Law, to questions 
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put by Mr. G. Lambert, Colonel Burn and Mr. Pringle as to the 
extension of the British Front in France (Hansard, Vol. 105, No. 34, 
p. 815). These answers contain certain misstatements ivhich in 
sum give a totally misleading impression of what ocairred. This 
is not the place to enter into a discussion as to all the facts, but 
Hansard’s report of the incident concludes — 

Mr. Pringle: Was this matter entered into at the Versailles War 
Council at any time? 

Mr. Bonar Law: This particular matter was not dealt with at 
all by the Versailles War Council. 

I was at Versailles when tlie question was decided by the 
Supreme War Council to whom it had been referred. 

This is the latest of a series of misstatements which hai'c been 
made recently in the House of Commons by the present Govern- 
ment. 

On gth April the Prime Minister said: — 

‘What was the position at the beginning of the battle? Not- 
withstanding the heavy casualties in 1917 the Army in France was 
considerably stronger on the 1st Januar}', 1918, than on the 1st 
January, 1917.* (Hansard, Vol. 104, No. 34, p. igsS.) 

That statement implies that Sir Douglas Haig’s fighting strength 
on the eve of the great battle which began on 21st March had not 
been diminished. 

That is not correct. 

Again, in the same speech the Prime Minister said: ‘ In Mesopo- 
tamia there is only one white division at all and in Egypt and in 
Palestine there are only three white divisions; the rest are either ' 
Indians or mixed with a very small proportion of British troops 
in those divisions — I am referring to the infantry divisions.’ 
libid.,-p. 1327.) 

That is not correct. 

Now, Sir, this letter is not the result of a military conspiracy. 
It has been seen by no soldier. I am by descent and conviction 
as sincere a democrat as the Prime Minister, and the last thing I 
want is to see the Government of our country in the hands of 
soldiers. 

My reasons for taking the very grave step of writing this letter 
are that the statements quoted above are known to a large num- 
ber of soldiers to be incorrect, and this knowledge is breeding such 
distrust of the Government as can only end in impairing the 
splendid morale of our troops at a time when everything possible 
should be done to raise it. ' ' v 

I have therefore decided, fully realising, the consequences to ■ 
myself, that my duty as a citizen must override my duty as a: 
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soldier, and I ask you to publish this letter, in the hope 

Parliament may see fit to order an investigation into the statements 

1 have made. 

I am. 

Yours faithfully, 

F. Maurice, Major-General. 

50 , Kensington Park Gardens, 

6th May.” 

I must enter into this transaction in some detail not only because 
it represented the last of a series of efforts made by the opposition 
and their military confederates to embarrass and overthrow the 
Government at a critical moment when we needed all our faculties 
of nerve and mind to deal with a grave emergency, but because it 
played a dominant part in the General Election at the end of the 
year and had a gi-eat deal to do with the rout which befell Mr. 
Asquith’s followers at the igi8 Election, Neither Bonar Law nor 
I alluded to the incident during the whole contest, but the electorate 
had not forgotten nor did they forgive those who engineered or took 
part in this conspiracy at such an anxious stage in the War, and the 
Mauriceites were annihilated at the polls. 

It soon became evident that Sir Frederick Maurice was the tool 
of astuter men who used him for their own personal and partisan 
purposes. Before the letter ever appeared, questions were put in the 
House by bitter opponents of the Gkivernment based on information 
which had obviously come from military sources. When the Maurice 
letter first appeared, the Opposition Press hailed it as a justification 
for turning out the Government. The Westminster Gazette (since 
defunct), a paper inspired by Mr. M'Kenna, the Deputy Leader of 
the Opposition, promptly wrote, ” There must be a drastic change 
in all this, and if it involves a change of Government that must come 
too.” The Government had lost the confidence of the countij, con- 
tinued the article. It announced the first move of the Opposition — 
a Parliamentary Committee to institute a searching inquiry into 
General Maurice's allegations. The Times demanded that the 
inquiry should extend beyond those questions, and that it should 
include such questions as man-power — whether the Army liad made 
a proper use of the men the coun^ had already provided — also the 
Versailles Council and finally Unity of Command. I felt that such 
an inquiry conducted in the middle of a great battle would be highly 
dangerous. It would paralyse all war direction, for it would distract 
the attention of Ministers and of the Staff from urgent affairs; it 
would divide the nation, and such divisions would no doubt extend 
to the Army. 1 was therefore in favour of taking the Opposition 
challenge on the floor of the House of Commons s-t the earliest ^por- 
tunity and ctf having done, with it one way or the other. Mr* Bonar 
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Law, however, felt that his personal honour was impugned, and he 
insisted on a tribunal of two judges to investigate the charges. Mr. 
Asquith demanded a Select Committee. Mr. Bonar Law oIEcrcd a 
judicial Tribunal of Judges. This proposal was rejected by the 
Opposition. Upon which Mr. Asquith gave notice that he would 
move for the appointment of a Select Committee. 

The motion for the Debate tabled by Mr. Asquith demanded : — 

“ That a Select Committee of this House be appointed to 
inquire into the allegations of incorrectness in certain Statements 
of Ministers of the Grown to this House, contained in a letter of 
Major-General Maurice, late Director of Military Operations, 
published in the Press on the 7th day of May.” 

This motion was acclaimed by the enemies of the Government as 
a direct challenge to its authority, and the Opposition Press canvassed 
in headlines the chances of the Administration falling and the possi- 
bility of forming an alternative Ministry. The Government, they 
argued, had accepted the principle of an inquiry by proposing a 
Judicial Tribunal, But the omy verdict the Opposition would 
accept would be one by a Select Committee. The nature of the 
evidence to be examinea was such that it could not be laid before 
a Select Committee. Therefore the Government must resign 1 
On the following day, May gtli, 1918, the Maurice Debate tooL 
place in the House of Commons. In proposing his motion, Mr. 
Asquith somewhat surprisingly disclaimed any intention of attack- 
ing the Administi-ation. " Nor again,” he declared, “ is the Motion 
which I am about to make, either in intention or effect, as I have- 
seen it rather absurdly described, a Vote of Censure upon the 
Government.” Seeing that the neivspapers supporting him had 
for the past two days been making it abundantly clear that the 
Government could not possibly accept the motion and retain office, 
this disclaimer deceived no one. Mr. Asquith urged the merits 
of a Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry, and the demerits of any 
other kind of inquiry, and dramatically asked, ‘‘What is the 
alternative?" 

” Get on with the War! ” su^csted Mr, Stanton, a Miners' Mem- 
ber; a remark which Mr. Asquith characterised as ‘‘ very irrelevant.”' 
The interjection was, however, received with such a cheer as I have 
rarely heard in the House. 

In my reply, I began by pointing out the inconsistency which had 
marked General Maurice’s conduct. 

“A General, a distinguished General, who, fot good or bad 
reasons, has ceased to hold an office which he hM occupied for two 
years, challenges, after he has left office, statements made by two 
Ministers during the time he was in that office. Durltio- the djlae , 
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he was in such office he never challenged those statements, when 
he not only had access to official information, but when he had 
access to the Ministers themselves.” 

General Maurice had been in daily contact ivith me. On the days 
follotving the speech he now challenged, he had been present at the 
War Cabinet, Neither at those meetings nor privately had he pro- 
tested, either to me as Premier or to his own Chiefs, the Secretary of 
State for War or the C.l.G.S., about a matter which he now felt to be 
so vital as to warrant him in breaking King’s Regulations and setting 
an example of indiscipline to the whole Army. 

I then dealt with the issue of a Select Committee, proposed by Mr. 
Asquith. I pointed out that while the issue was purely one of fact, 
which two impartial judges could swiftly settle, it involved reference 
to a mass of confidential information, the official military secrets of 
ourselves and our Allies. It would be highly undesirable to have 
this exposed to a Committee of the House, particularly to one on 
which Party passions were certain to be running high. On the 
other hand, it had become clear since Tuesday that the judicial panel 
proposed by the Government was not acceptable to the Opposition, 
The hostile Press “ which is egging on my right hon. friend, prodding 
him, and suggesting that he ought to do this and the other to 
cmbaiTass the Government,” had made it perfectly clear that no 
statement, no decision of any secret tribunal, would ever be accepted. 

I had therefore abandoned the idea of arranging for an inquiry, 
and I proceeded instead to give to the House the essential facts in 
rebuttal of General Maurice’s charges. In regard to the question 
of relative strength of the British Ai-ray on January 1st, 1917, and 
January 1st, 1918, I .showed that the figures on which was based the 
reply to a question on this point on April 18th were obtained from 
a note supplied by General Maurice’s own Department. 

As a matter of fact — although I could not quote these figures to 
the House, as it would have involved publishing a secret War Office 
return — the official war figures, supplied by the D.M.O.’s own 
Department, on which my original a.sscrtion had been based, showed 
that the total ration strength of the B.E.F. in France on January ist, 
1917, ivas 1,594,000; and that on January 1st, igi8, it was 1,970,000. 
These figures are inclusive of certain non-military labour units — 
Chinese and Indian, etc. If these are omitted, the strength of the 
troops themselves, combatant and non-combatant, shown in the pub- 
lished " Statistics of the Military Effort of the British Empire,” is 
found to be; — 

1st January, 1917 i» 59 b 745 

1st March, 1917 1,803,048 

1st January, 1918 ... ... ... 1,838,616 

1st March, 1918 1,886,07s 
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The figures given me by General Maurice’s Department on April 
18th, showing combatant strength only in the B.E.F., France, ivere : — 

January, 1917 1,553,000 

January, 1918 1,598,000 

I quoted to the House the conclusion of the covering Note from 
General Sir Frederick Maurice’s Department which ran; — 

“ From the statement included, it ivill be seen that the com- 
batant strength of the British Army was greater on the 1st 
January, 1918, than on the 1st January, 1917.” 

On this I remarked : — 

" This conies from General Maurice’s own Department, nine 
days after I made that statement! I am not depending on the 
fact that all these men who were ruled out as ‘ non-combatants ’ 
are an essential part of the strength of the British Army in France. 
I have this statement, that, as regards those who w'ere technically 
treated as combatants, we were better off on the 1st January, 1918, 
than on the 1st January, 1917. As a matter of fact, there was an 
increase as between the 1st January and March, 1918, but it just 
happened that I thought I would take the first month of the year.” 

I further pointed out that as regards our strength relative to the 
enemy, in March, 1918, statements had been made by General 
Maurice himself on March 57th, and April 3rd, which had appeared 
in the American Press, declaring that: — 

” on the whole front, the opposing forces at the beginning of the 
battle were approximately equal, and therefore the readjustment 
of the balance on the battlefield is only a matter of time.” 

If there were in fact anything inaccurate in the statement made 
by me, which General Maurice had challenged, it was based on 
information and figures supplied by the General’s own Department, 
so that Maurice would himself have been responsible for misleading 
the Premier and through him the public. 

Passing to the question of the number of British divisions in the 
East, I said there was no doubt as to there being oidy one in Meso- 
potamia. As for the number in Egypt and Palestine, I had been 
informed in the Cabinet by the C.I.G.S., in Maurice’s presence, that 
there wei’e only three, which was at that time the official position, 
though I had since learnt that the reconstitution of the other 
divisions by the substitution of Indian for British troops had not then 
been fully completed. If there had been delay in substituting 
Indian for ivhite troops the military authorities M^ere responsible. , 
The minute of the meeting, recording the C.I.G.S.'s statement, had' 
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been submitted to Maurice, who suggested no correction. It was 
grotesque to charge me with attempting to mislead the public when 
I quoted an ollicial statement supplied to me by the Department for 
w'hich the General who was now impugning my accuracy was 
directly responsible. 

As regards the extension of the British Front, I pointed out first 
that General Maurice was not, as he had alleged, himself present in 
the Council Chamber at Versailles when discussion turned on this 
issue, and that the implication deliberately given in his letter that 
he was thus present was false. Secondly, I made it clear that the 
extension of the British Front had been agreed between Petain and 
Haig and according to Haig’s own statement to the Council had 
already been carried out. The extension discussed at the Council 
was a further one, which never came into effect. And in the third 
place 1 dealt with the suggestion that the actual extension was one 
forced on Robertson and Haig against their judgment by the War 
Cabinet. Carefully choosing my phrases in order not to give 
offence to our Ally, I told the House how the French had insisted, as 
a military necessity, on our taking over more of the line; how 
Robertson had agreed to it, subject to its being left to Haig, in 
discussion with Pdlain, to decide how much he felt himself capable 
of taking over; and how, far from the decision being made by the 
War Cabinet and forced on an unwilling military Command, it had 
proceeded from the ui-gcnt demand of the French military authori- 
ties, agreed to by our own, and carried out by the Commanders-in- 
Chief in joint consultation. In this connection I read to the House 
a Memorandum of October i8th, 1917, by General Sir William 
Robertson, confirming the fact that no decision had been taken by 
the political leaders behind Sir Douglas Haig’s back. The 
Memorandum was as follows : — 

" At the recent Boulogne Conference between the Prime 
Minister, M. Painlev( 5 , General Focli and myself, the question of 
extending our front was raised by the French representatives. The 
reply was given that, while in principle wc were of course ready to 
do whatever could be done, the matter was one which could not 
be discussed in the absence of Sir Douglas Haig, or during the 
continuance of the present operations, and that due regard must 
also be had to the plan of operations for next year. It was sug- 
gested that it would be best for the Field-Marshal to come to an 
arrangement with General Petain when this could be done. So far 
as I am aware, no furtlier formal discussion has taken place, and 
the matter therefore cannot be regarded as ‘ decided.’ Further, I 
feel sure that the War Cabinet would not think of deciding such 
, ah important question, without first obtaining Sir Douglas Haig’s 
viewis. ,I am replying to him in the above sense.” 
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I also quoted from the War Cabinet Minutes of October 24th, 
1917, to show that the decision they then took with regard to the 
extension of the front was to approve the policy suggested to them in 
this matter by Sir William Robertson. I sketched the further history 
of the matter, which confirmed the fact that while Sir Douglas Haig 
had enjoyed the full approval and authority of the War Cabinet in 
the steps he had taken to extend his line, the measure had been the 
result, not of Cabinet dictation, but of the pressure of the French 
Government and military authorities — ^pressure which he could not 
well resist. 

The real moral of the discussion about extension of the British 
Front was the necessity for unity of command. 

“ That question of the extension of the line would never have 
arisen if we had had that unity. Instead of one Army and one 
Commander responsible for one part of the line and another 
Army and another Commander responsible for another part of the 
line, one united Army — one united Command — ^responsible for 
the whole and for every part was the only method of safety. I 
am glad we have got that at last. It was not so much a question of 
the length of the line held by one force, and the length of the line 
held by another. It was a question of the reserves which were 
massed behind. If we put two or three more divisions into the 
line, there were two or three fewer divisions which we could put 
into the reserves, but the French had two or three more divisions 
which they could put into the reserves.” 

I expressed regret that Mr. Asquith should have failed to deprecate 
General Maurice’s grave breach of discipline, which set a most sub- 
versive example to the Army at large. I.concluded by appealing for 
national unity in face of the very serious situation with which the 
nation was confronted. This kind of controversy wasted time and 
energy which the Government should be using to prepare for a fresh 
German onslaught. 

” I really implore, for our common country, the fate of which 
is in the balance now and in the next few weeks, that there should 
be an end of this sniping.” 

Sir Edward Carson appealed to Mr. Asquith to withdraw hi.s 
motion, but in vain. No doubt he had given his followers pledges 
to take it to a division, and could not draw back. It was defeated 
by 293 votes to 106. The Opposition Press could not conceal the 
fact next day that they had been defeated, not only by votes, but by 
the circumstances that on examination they had been shown to have 
no case. 

General Maurice was dealt with by the military authorities, who ' 
forthwith placed him on retired pay. u 
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THE AMERICAN ARMIES IN FRANCE 

On April «ncl, 1917, President Wilson declared that a state of war 
existed between America and Germany. I have already drawn 
attention to the fact that at the outset America was entirely unpre- 
pared for carrying on active military operations on an adequate scale. 
Wilson had consistently discouraged c\ ery appeal made to him in 
America to strengthen the forces of the republic in order to deal with 
the menacing contingencies in which the States might become 
involved. Even after the declaration, the preparations for a vigorous 
prosecution tarried and loitered in a manner which I find it difficult 
to explain when one looks at the dynamic energy and resourcefulness 
of this wonderful people. For almost a year after war had been 
declared, the contribution of the mighty republic to the struggle in 
France was on a comparatively insignificant scale. It was very much 
less than that which the far smaller British nation had succeeded in 
making in a similar period. 

It will be understood that I am here speaking chiefly of the military 
effort of the United States. Her financial and economic assistance 
was from the outset invaluable, and had been developed on a con- 
siderable scale long before any lai'ge number of her troops were ready 
to take their place in the battle line. And her naval assistance became 
highly serviceable in helping us to counter the submarine menace. 
We ivere short of torpedo-craft for our convoys. Here the assistance 
of the American Fleet was eminently useful. 

At the end of September, 1917, when America had been approxi- 
mately six months at war, the total strength of the American 
Expeditionary Force in France was 61,531, and none of her divisions 
had as yet been placed in the line. America and Britain were alike 
in one respect. They had not trained their young manhood by con- 
script laws to the use of arms. They both relied on small professional 
armies and citizen organisations. But at the end of six months the 
British Expeditionary Force on the Western Front numbered 
354,750. The ist American Division was put into a quiet sector of 
the French Front on October «ist, 1917 — ^nearly seven months after 
the severance of diplomatic relations with Germany. No other 
American , division went into the line until 11 months had elapsed 
since the entry of America into tlie War. A considerable period of 
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training was needed to prepare recruits for the highly scientific 
methods of warfare which had been developed during the past three 
and a half years, involving the dose co-operation of infantry with 
machine-guns, trench mortars, artillery barrages, tanks, etc.: the 
organisation of trench warfare, gas drill, and all the complexities of 
munitionment in this growingly elaborate and mechanised struggle. 
The tide of American forces in France, whidi was ultimately to swell 
to so large a flood, mounted only in a dribbling fashion during tliosc 
early months. By the end of October it was 87,000; by the end of 
November, 156,000; and at the beginning of 1918, 175,000. That 
was nine months after the entry of America into the War. At that 
stage in our own war effort we had already thrown 659,104 into the 
various war theatres. 

Yet this flow, so tardy for the time being, was watched with con- 
centrated interest by friend and foe alike, and became the dominating 
strategical factor in the calculations of both sides. Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff on the one side, and Foch and P^tain on the other, framed 
their plans for 1918 with their eyes fixed on this gulf-stream of young 
manhood that was flowing from the shores of America towards 
Europe. It is clear, from a study of the accounts given of the struggle 
on the German side, that the prospect of that sivclling flow of 
American troops was the consideration which finally determined the 
German High Command to risk all on a desperate thrust in March, 
1918, in an effort to gain a decision before the arrival of the full flood 
of American fighting men in the battle area. Equally the prospect 
of the American reinforcement coming to their aid enabled the 
French, after the failure of the Nivelle offensive and the outbreak of 
mutiny in their ranks in the summer of 1917, to avert panic and 
resign themselves without undue despondency to standing quietly on 
the defensive for the remainder of the year and waiting until in the 
course of 1918 the American advent should turn the tide in their 
favour. In all the conferences and strategical discussions of the Allies 
during the autumn and winter of 1917, this prospective asset figures 
prominently. Before ever the Americans had fired a shot in battle, 
their coming turned the scale of confidence and hope in favour of 
the Allies. 

In the autumn of 1917, however, this reinforcement was arriving 
with what seemed to be disconcerting and perplexing slowness. Both 
the French and ourselves were apprehensive lest, if it were not 
speeded up, it should arrive too late to save the Allied Front from 
collapse in face of a formidable German attack. The reservoir of 
French man-power had almost run dry and ours was approaching 
exhaustion; and now that Russia was falling out, we knew only too 
well that the enemy would be able to bring masses of additional 
troops to the West, and that with this increased striking force he 
might achieve some decisive success before the Americans could tmrn 
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the scale. Thus it becaine a matter of vital moment to press for a 
speeding-up in the transit of the American forces, and to co-operate 
with the United States as effectively as possible to this end. 

As has been related elsewhere, one of the first steps taken by 
Britain and France after the entry of America into the War had been 
to send Missions to the States to ensure co-operation and good under- 
standing with their new associate in the conflict. But before long 
it was evident that if America was to take her proper place in the 
councils of the Allies, and render the help of which she was capable, 
efforts would have to be made to bring prominent Americans into 
closer contact with the urgent day-to-day problems which the War 
brought forth. 

1 had a feeling that the remoteness of America in miles and still 
more in atmosphere from the scene of the conflict had much to do 
with the leisurely way in which her preparations for taking part in 
the actual fighting were being conducted. The enemy was on the 
soil of France and within a score of leagues of its capital. German 
ships occasionally bombarded our coast towns and Gorman Zeppelins 
and aeroplanes raided our capital and killed hundreds of our women 
and children. City and village were everywhere darkened at night, 
so as to offer no guidance to the raiders as to where they could drop 
their shattering bombs with the deadliest effect. All our greatest 
town and country houses had been converted into hospitals which 
were crowded with the wounded from the ghastly battlefields of the 
Continent. And the prevalence of black in the costumes of our 
women testified to the numbers who were grieving over the most 
irreparable havoc of war. There was no need for speeches or 
exhortations in the Press to remind tire nation that it was engaged in 
mortal grip with the most formidable enemy it had ever challenged. 
And yet even in Britain there were moments of slackness which 
impeded critical preparations. Men have been known to sleep 
amidst the greatest perils through sheer nervous exhaustion. And 
when our jeopardy was greatest we had to take special measures by 
visits from the King, by propaganda, and otherwise to stimulate 
workers of every grade to greater energy. We could, therefore, well 
understand why in. a country which had none of these grim reminders 
that it was at war there was not the same constant urge to hurry and 
hustle. But I thought that, since we could not anchor the States 
within sound of the struggle, we might accomplish something if we 
could induce a few of their leading citizens to come over and see for 
themselves how pressing was the need. 

■ I asked Lord Reading and Sir William Wiseman to primose to 
Colonel House that a United States Mission should be sent to Europe, 
composed of the heads of the more important departments concerned 
With the war effort, to study the problems at close range. Wiseman 
did so in a letter containing the follbwing passage ; — 
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“ I believe the greatest asset Germany has to-day is the 3,000 
miles that separates London from Washington, and the most urgent 
problem we have to solve is how our ttvo Governments, set at 
opposite ends o£ the world, can effect the close co-operation ivhich 
is undoubtedly necessary if the War is to be quickly and success- 
fully ended. Would the President consider the advisability of 
sending plenipotentiary envoys to London and Paris, with the 
object of taking part in the next great Allied Council, bringing 
their fresh minds to bear on our problems, discussing and giving 
their judgment on some of the questions I have raised, and also 
to arrange— if that be possible — ^for some machinery to bridge over 
the distance between Washington and the theatre of war?” 

This letter was dated September s6th, 1917. Colonel House, who 
knew European War conditions better than most of his countrymen, 
not excluding the President, acted promptly, and early in October, 
President Wilson made up his mind that such a Mission was neces- 
sary, and decided to send one with Colonel House at its head. 

On learning this, the Foreign Secretary, on behalf and at the 
request of the Cabinet, sent on October 14th, 1917, to Colonel House, 
a cable saying: — 

" 1 am authorised by French and British Cabinets to extend to 
you a most cordial invitation to take part in conversations and 
conferences on all questions of war and peace. It is with the 
greatest gratification that they have learnt of the probability that 
this invitation may prove acceptable. I cannot speak officially of 
Italians and Russians, but you may safely assume that they snare 
our interests. . . 

President Wilson was saturated with the American suspicion and 
distrust of Europe, which would have been difficult to explain in a 
people whose ancestry was European, had it not been for the fact that 
the emigrants had fled from the privations and oppressions of Europe 
to seek a land whose economic opportunities tvere ampler and whose 
laws gave greater promise of freedom and equality. The President 
decided that this was to be a visiting, not a permanent Mission. The 
Mission was to be exploratory with a view to establishing liaison and 
to clear up outstanding issues. Apart from Colonel House, its 
principal members were : — 

Rear-Admiral W. S. Benson, Chief of Naval Operations, 

General Tasker H. Bliss, Chief of Staff of the Army. 

Oscar T. Crosby, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

Paul Cravath, Legal Adviser to the Treasury. 

Vanrfi C. McGormicfc, Chairman of the War Trade Board. 
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Bainbridge Colby, representing the United States Shipping 
Board. 

Dr. Alonzo R. Taylor, representing the United States Food 
Controller. 

Thomas Nelson Perkins, Legal Adviser to the War Industries 
Board. 

The Secretaiy to the Mission was Gordon Auchincloss, Assistant 
Counsellor o£ the State Department. 

The Mission left the States on October ijgth, and arrived at 
Plymouth on November 7th, 1917. With their coming, the partici- 
pation of the United States in the World War took on a new meaning 
and value. The representatives of economic and commercial 
interests were able, with their opposite numbers of France and 
Britain, to clear up difficult outstanding issues which had hitherto 
delayed progress. And General Bliss passed to the Supreme War 
Council at Versailles, which was set up shortly after his arrival here, 
as the American member of the body of Permanent Military Repre- 
.sentatives. It was a happy choice, fortunate for America and 
specially fortunate for the cause of the Allies as a whole. He was 
level-headed, and endowed with an uncommon measure of common 
sense. He also possessed the valuable attribute of combining a com- 
plete independence of judgment with an exceptional gift of working 
harmoniously with others. He was one of the most valuable 
contributions America made to the successful prosecution of the War. 

I invited this American Mission to 10, Downing Street, on 
November 20th, 1917, for a consultation on the immediate issues. 
On our side we had a very full assembly, numbering 25 in all. All 
the members of the War Cabinet were present. There were also the 
heads of the State Departments dealing with our war activities — the 
Foreign Office, Navy, Army, Blockade, Shipping, Food, etc. Admiral 
Jcllicoe as First Sea Lord and Sir William Robertson as Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff were also present. One feature which lent 
an added interest to the gathering was that the room where we met 
was the same one in which, igo years previously. Lord North had 
decided and directed the policy which drove the Americans to revolt 
against the British Crown. I opened my speech to the Conference 
by referring to this fact. 

I then proceeded to sketch briefly the ways in which it seemed 
to us, with three and a half years of war experience, that America 
could render most effectual service. This, I explained, was not 
altogether easy. 

All the things which ai'e wanted for the efficient conduct of the 
campaign arc urgent, because, naturally, the sooner you are ready, 
the sooner it will be over. But there are one or two things which 
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are more urgent than others. After a good deal of consultation 
with my colleagues and our military and naval advisers, I should 
put man-power and shipping as the two first demands on your 
consideration. I am not quite sure which I will put first. I am 
not sure that you can put either of them before the other, because 
they are both of the most urgent importance; but if you will permit 
me, I should like to say a few words upon each.” 

With regard to man-power, I pointed to the collapse of Russia and 
Italy, and to the fading man-power of France. The Russian collapse 
would enable Germany to bring 30 or 40 of her best divisions from 
the Eastern Front and hurl them against us on the West, The 
Italian position was not nearly so bad as it had threatened to become 
a fortnight previously, but it meant that France and Britain had got 
to pour in very substantial assistance in the form of some of their 
best divisions, in order to save Italy from collapse. I further pointed 
out that France herself was very largely exhausted. For this reason 
there would be on the Allied side a considerably smaller number of 
troops available next year than there was this year. On the other 
hand, Germany, owing to the Russian collapse, would have 600,000 
more men on the French and Flanders Fronts, 

" That shows that it is a matter of the most urgent and imme- 
diate importance that you should send to Europe next year, and 
as early next ^ear as possible, as many men as you can spare, to 
enable us to witlistand any possible German attack. This is apart 
altogether from the possibility of inflicting any defeat upon them. 
It is better that I should put the facts quite frankly to you, because 
there is a danger that you might think you can work your army up 
at leisure, and that it does not matter whether your troops are there 
in xpxS or xpxp. But I want you to understand that it might make 
the 7 nost vital difference. . . 

I then called attention to the shipping position and the urgency 
of their taking immediate steps to increase their transport facilities 
for carrying troops and material to Europe. 

Sixty per cent, of our shipping is engaged on wai’ service, on 
purely war service, for ourselves and our Allies. In order to show 
the extent to which we are helping our Allies, 2,600,000 tons of 
our shipping is devoted exclusively to helping the Allies — ^France, 
Russia and Italy-^ore especially France, and half the time 
another 2,300.000 tons of shipping as well is directed to the same 
purpose. Now, we are a country more dependent upon imports, 
than probably any other great country in the world. It is a very , 
small country as you have probably observed in crossing it—a very 
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small country, and a very thickly populated country. We only 
grow about onc-fiftli.of the wheat we consume. We are dependent 
on what we get from overseas for the rest. I am not sure if we 
cultivated every yard here that we could be self-supporting. . . 
Taking the barest essentials not merely of life, but of war, we have 
also to import a good deal of our ore and other commodities, 
essential to our war equipment. Our exports have almost vanished, 
except war exports. I should like our American friends to realise 
what this means to us. The trade of this country is largely an 
international trade. Wc manufactured for the world, and we 
carried for the world, and we did a good deal of financing for the 
world; all that is practically gone. tVe have stripped to the ivaist 
for war. Such exports as there are wc have only kept alive, because 
they arc essential in order to enable us to finance certain essential 
imports in certain parts of the world. . . . There were ships of 
ours which never came home to this country. We were a people 
who lent ships and traded in ships. Now the Shipping Controller 
has brought them home from every part of the world. Why? We 
have had to get x‘id of our Imsiness, because we want it for war, 
and to help not merely ourselves, but to help our Allies. I am not 
sure it is suflicicntly realised outside — the extent to which we have 
put our trade, as it were, into the War. We have risked it all on 
this great venture.” 

I proceeded to give figures to show the extent to which we were 
cutting down our imports, which by igi8 would have been reduced 
to less than half their pre-War bulk, not only because of the diversion 
of shipping to war .services for ourselves and our Allies, but of the 
inroads made on our tonnage and on that of our Allies and neutral 
countries by the submarine. 

"We shall have to ration, not so much for ourselves, but because 
the French production of food is down to 40 per cent, of what it 
was before the War, for the simple reason that the peasants who 
cultivated the soil are now shouldering the rifle instead of follow- 
ing the plough. They are defending their land, and that land is 
meanwhile getting weedy because the men are not there to 
cultivate it. The women are doing their best in France, even the 
old women and children are working, but the soil is getting im- 
poverished, and therefore we have to pool our luck. . . . We have 
to divert our wheat to save the French and save the Italians — to 
save the Italians from actual privation. 

I met the correspondent of The Times in Paris the other day, 
and he said to me; I have just been through parts of France. I 
went to a village where they had had no bread for days.’ If that 
had happened here. Lord Rhondda’s head would have been put on 
, a chai^ei^* and probably mine with it, too. The only remark that 
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correspondent had heard was : ‘ Well, we are a very patient people.’ 
As M. Clemenceau remarked to me, that is why we have revolutions 
in France — ^which is a very shrewd observation. . . They are 

holding on with great fortitude, and there is not a single thought 
of giving in. The Government that proposed to give in would not 
last 24 hours. In spite of the gigantic losses they have sustained, 
and of the privations they are facing, France is resolute and as 
determined as ever she was. We feel it an honour to pool our 
luck with her, and we have agreed to do it.” 

These facts, I said, pointed to the need for a big shijming increase. 

I also asked for supplies of steel plates for Canada and oursclyes for 
shipbuilding. 

“ To summarise what I have said as to the most important 
spheres in which the United States can help in the War. The first 
is that you should help France and the Allies in the battle line with 
as many men as you can possibly train and equip at the earliest 
possible moment, so as to be able to sustain the brunt of any 
German attack in the course of the next year; and the next point 
is that you should assist to make up the deficit in the shipbuilding 
tonnage of the year by extending your yards and increasing ship- 
building at an unexampled rate.” 

I passed on to pajf a tribute to the great help which was being 
rendered by the United States Navy in combating the submarine 
menace, and to urge consultation with a view to developing our 
defences for this purpose. I dealt with the need for more aeroplanes. 
The command or the Air was as essential for victory as the command 
of the Sea. The Germans were now making a prodigious effort to 
secure it. In this direction I suggested that the Americans should 
be able to render very marked service, alike in the manufacture of 
planes and in the supply of efficient pilots. " Your people have got 
more than the usual share of enterprise and daring, which are essen- 
tial qualities in a successful airman. I should have thought that art 
American naturally would make a first-class fighter in the air, because 
of those' qualities of enterprise and dash and daring which are asso- 
ciated with your race, and which you have displayed on so many 
battlefields both in peace and in war.” The climate too, and die 
expanse as well as the variety of their territory gave them ample 
opportunity for training. 

I asked, too, for guns. The war was increasingly an artillery 
conflict, and only a great weight of artillery could make an advance 
possible without heavy loss- “The more guns the fewer casualtieis 
because they destroy the protection which the Germans have set up . 
for their machine-gunners.” 

I further instanced the need for food supplies, especially Inow ^j :; 
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Lhe granaries of Russia were closed to us and Australian supplies were 
too far away to be brought over with our diminished shipping. In 
conclusion, I paid tribute to the value of the help they were render- 
ing to the Allies in regard to finance and the tightening of the 
blockade upon Germany. 

Admiral Benson replied on behalf of the delegation and opened 
the di.scussion upon the issues raised by me. He acknowledged the 
very full and frank way in which our Government departments had 
placed at the disposal of the Mission all information bearing on the 
matters in which they were interested. They had come to realise 
that they were unprepared with many forms of equipment. “ But,” 
he said, “ the time has come when we feel that we must get closer 
together, and we must follow a definite line.” He stressed the unity 
of the States behind the President and their readiness to bring all 
their resources to aid in securing victory. 

As regards shipping, he said that the United States hoped within 
the next ten months to produce at least 567 destroyers. They were 
also building 103 submarines. They were not troubling about 
capital ships but were devoting the rest of their shipbuilding 
capacity to construction of cargo ships. Food restrictions were being 
introduced in the States, to release as much food as possible for 
the needs of the European Allies. In regard to aircraft, it was hoped 
to be turning them out by hundreds a month in January, and by 
thousands in May or June. Their ” Liberty ” motor was yielding 
excellent results in trials. 

In artillery production they were specially devoting themselves to 
manufacture of guns for use on ships, specially four-inch and five-inch 
guns for destroyers. Benson also spoke of the extent to which the 
United States Government was subsidising the erection of additional 
plant and foundries for the manufacture of arms and war material. 

In reply to a question by Lord Derby, he said that when by June 
they were turning out 4,300 aeroplanes a month, they hoped also to be 
turning out trained pilots for that number of machines. (These 
optimistic forecasts never materialised. When the Armistice was 
signed in November there were no American field guns in France and 
very few aeroplanes.) 

Discussion then passed to the question of tonnage for cairying men 
and materials to France. Here the figures for the present and near 
future wei'c far from satisfactory. Mr. Colby said die tonnage at the 
disposal of the American Army at the moment amounted to 850,000 
tons, and of the Navy to 150,000 tons. By January 15th, 1918, there 
would have been conveyed to France one army corps in addition to the 
American troops already there. But this army corps would not be 
completely equipped, and would not have all its transport animals. 
According to his estimate, the tonnage available, would enable the 
United States to maintain 0,000 men in France, 
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It was obvious to us all that a force no larger than that would not 
suffice to turn the scale of victory for the Allies, and thus the tonnage 
problem became one of predominant importance. The conference 
proceeded to discuss for some time the possibilities of making fuller 
and better use of neutral tonnage, and eventually it was decided that 
a sub-committee should meet that afternoon to thrash out this issue. 
Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, Lord Robert Cecil and Sir Joseph Maclay 
were appointed to I'cpresent the British, and Messrs. McCormick, 
Colby, Perkins and Dr. Taylor the Americans. This Committee duly 
met and after considering various suggestions, decided on measures 
to secure mutual consultation between Britain and the United States 
of America on shipping matters, a full analysis of tonnage needs and 
assets of the Allied and Associated Powers, and a sharing round of the 
neutral tonnage which had been requisitioned. The United States 
Government were urged to requisition the 400,000 tons of Dutch 
shipping then sheltering in United States ports and use it to help in 
conveying troops and supplies to France. 

It was clear that unless a serious effort were made to remedy the 
situation, the contribution of America would fall far behind what had 
been reasonably expected of her. Not only was the available tonnage 
insufficient, but the use being made of it was far from satisfactory. 
Bungling and delay occurred, of the kind which seems constantly to 
arise when railitaiy or naval officials try to take in hand what is 
essentially a commercial operation. General Pershing* complains 
that the situation as to numbers of troops and supplies at the close of 
the year was not what the Americans had every reason to expect after 
having been at war nine months. “ We had not obtained full service 
from the limited amount of tonnage tlius far made available for 
military use. . . . We had less than 175,000 men in France, including 
about 100,000 in four divisions in various stages of organisation and 
training, while there should have been at least ten divisions of combat 
troops and other forces in proportion. It was a very unsatisfactory 
state of affairs that confronted us, with little prospect of improvement.” 

Pershing voiced his alarm in a cable to the home Government, in 
America, on December aoth, 1917, in which he pointed out that the 
programme supposed to be in operation for the dispatch of American 
troops would not succeed in placing even three complete corps, with 
proper proportion of Army troops and auxiliaries, in France by the 
end of May; — 

" The actual facts are that shipments are not even keeping up to 
that schedule. It is now the middle of December and the first 
Corps (six divisions) is still incomplete by over two entire divisions 
and many corps troops. It cannot he too emphatically declared that 
we should be prepared to take the field with at least four corps (U4 
• "Mv Experiences in the World War,” pp. 249-251. 
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divisions) by 30th June. In view of past performances with tonnage 
heretofore available such a project is impossible of fulfilment, but 
only by most strenuous attempts to attain such a result will we be 
in a position to take a proper part in operations in 1918. . . 

He pleaded for the allocation of more tonnage for the transport of 
troops. In his comments upon the situation he remarks: — 

“ It need hardly be recorded that we were occasioned much 
embarrassment in facing the Allies with such a poor showing of 
accomplishment. Up to this time, we had been handicapped in 
our elforts by lack of aggressive direction of affairs at home. 
Whether this was due to inefficiency or failure to appreciate the 
urgency of the situation, the War Department General Staff, as 
the superior co-ordinating agency, must take the greater part of the 
blame.” 

All this sounds curiously like an echo of the kind of experience we 
in Britain had gone through with some of our War Departments in 
the earlier stages of the War, but almost incredibly worse. 

Had there been available unlimited tonnage and ample port 
accommodation and clearing facilities at the European side, it would 
have been possible to bring over in a short space of time a number 
of complete American formations, and presently place on the French 
Front an intact American Army, which was the urgent wish of General 
Pershing. It is true that the troops and the Staff officers lacked 
experience of the intensive methods of warfare that had been 
developed in France, and stood in need of the training which a period 
of brigading with French or British formations could best supply; and 
the equipment was entirely inadequate. Pershing himself was 
alarmed at the serious training deficiencies of the units reaching him 
in France. These deficiencies could, however, have been corrected 
once the troops were on French soil and in direct contact with the great 
Armies of France and Britain, and with the enormous war supplies 
accumulated by the Allies the American shortage in essentials could 
have been made up. Here with our three years of experience of actual 
war we could have helped them to expedite their training. There 
would have been no language impediment. 

The advent of the American troops, in fact, presented a series of 
problems. There was first the tonnage problem. Then there was 
the difficulty presented by the bottle-neck of the French ports, 
cramped, congested, a fertile source of intolerable delay. Then there 
was the question of whether the American troops should be retained 
in intact American corps formation, or whether their battalions should 
be brigaded with French and British divisions, for a time at least, to 
gain better experience of the War, and to render help to our depleted 
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forces earlier than it would be possible for them to do i£ they were 
kept waiting until the full personnel and equipment of entire 
divisions could be bi ought over and oiganised. 

This last, in view of the tonnage shortage, was a burning issue. 
Time was of the essence of victory. A given amount of shipping could 
bring over a large body of infantry, capable of powerfully reinforcing 
the thinning lines ol the Allies. But if the same amount of shipping 
had to bring over the full personnel and equipment of divisions 
intact, including their artillery, baggage tiains, H.Q, Staffs and details 
and all the paraphernalia with which a wealthy country could load 
up its forces, then the actual number of combatant troops which could 
be brought to France within a given period was drastically reduced. 
Throughout the winter and spring of 1917-18 an incessant argument 
was going on between the Americans and the Allies as to which course 
should be followed. The French and British, painfully conscious of 
the exliaustion of their reserves by four costly campaigns, and of the 
imminence of a powerful attack by increased and rapidly increasing 
German forces, were anxious that the cramped flow of troops from 
across the Atlantic should consist in the largest possible measure of 
fighting units which could be used in emergency to stop the gaps and 
the thin patches in the line. That would involve these troops being 
incorporated for the time being in French and British divisions, since 
the personnel and material for making them up into intact American 
divisions would not be available for several more months. But here 
Pershing was stubbornly insistent that he wanted, at the earliest 
possible moment, to form an independent American Army, with ifis> 
own bases and transport communications, its own part of the front, alT 
under his separate command. The reason he gave for this was that 
national prestige and public sentiment in the United States required' 
this, and that to merge the American forces with those of their Allies 
would be naturally and properly resented and would give a handle 
to pro-German agitation in the States. In this argument there was 
doubtless considerable force. He was afraid that if once he let his 
battalions be brigaded into French or British divisions he would never 
see them again. To withdraw them later might be a practical 
impossibility. Had war preparations been taken in hand promptly 
and effectively the question would not have arisen, for the United 
States might have raised, trained, equipped and sent to France in 1917 
a force of at least a score of complete divisions ready to take part in the 
impending struggle. But we had to deal with a situation for which 
the delays of American war direction were laigely responsible. 

The matter was so urgent that on December 15th I had cabled to 
Colonel House as follows: — 

'* Having regard to Russian situation and the fact tfmt both giuns 

and troops are being rapidly transfen’ed from the Eastern to jthfi 
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WesteiTi From, the Cabinet are anxious that an immediate decision 
should be Come to in regard to the inclusion with the British units 
of regiments or companies of American troops, an idea which was 
discussed ^vith you at Paris. In the near future and throughout 
the earlier months of next year the situation on the Western Front 
may become exceedingly serious, and it may become of vital import- 
ance that the American man-power available in France should be 
immediately used, more esjjecially as it would appear that the 
Germans arc calculating on delivering a knock-out blow^ to the 
Allies before a fully trained American Anny is lit to take its part 
in the fighting. 

Lloyd George.” 

The Amci'ican Government naturally sympathised with Pershing’s 
point of view. But they were unwilling to press their insistence upon 
the independent ordering of American troops to a point which might 
gravely handicap military operations. On December 20th, igi^, we 
received a copy of a cable which Newton D. Baker, the American 
Secretary of War, intended issuing to General Pershing, ^vhich said : — 

*' Both English and French arc pressing upon the President their 
desires to have your forces amal^mated with theirs by regiments 
and companies, and both express the belief in impending heavy 
drive by Germans somewhere along the lines of the Western Front. 
We do not desire loss of identity of our forces but regard that as 
secondary to the meeting of any critical situation by the most help- 
ful use possible of the troops at your command. . . . The President 
however desires you to have full authority to use the forces at your 
command as you deem ^visc in consultation with the French and 
British Commanders-in-Chief, . . 

I found Mr. Baker able, broadminded and understanding in the 
dealings I had ivith him during the War. This cable is an illustration 
of his general attitude. He tvas not responsible for the delays which 
occurred in reacliing even a half-satisfactory settlement of this ti'ouble- 
some question. Agaimt the stickiness of the professional general 
officer standing for his rights, intelligence and common .sense struggle 
in vain, Mr. Newton Baker discovered that stubborn fact during the 
War. 

In the coarse of the di.scu.s.sions the .suggestion had been mooted that 
if the Americans would consent to send over infantij formations in 
advance of full divisional staffs, for temporary brigading with British 
units, we might make an effort to allocate extra tonnage for their 
transport. This promise produced some effect. On January ijnd, 
1918, Pershing had iin interview with Haig, at which the latter 
explain^ how he would propose to use and train such American 
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battalions with his divisions, and gradually, as the American clement 
increased, turn them into American divisions forming the American' 
Army. 

Sir William Robertson, our C.I.G.S., had an interview ten days 
later with General Pershing, which he described as “ not very satis- 
factor)'.” In his note of this interview, he said that General Pershing 
apparently had never seriously considered the proposal I had sent 
to Colonel House, although the memorandum of the subject had been 
shown him by House. 

“ The fact is, he does not like the proposal because, (a) he is. 
anxious to bring over his divisions, as such; (fa) he naturally prefers, 
to preserve national identity and argues, quite rightly, that 
American battalions cannot be expected to do as well in British as. 
in American divisions. The result of the interview was that he will 
forward our proposal to his Government giving it a mild form of 
support and tclegi'aphing me a copy of the communication he 
sends. . . 

Robertson went on to describe the demand of General Pershing for 
more tonnage, in ^vhich he asked that it should be used, not to bring, 
over infantry alone, but intact divisions. 

“ I had repeatedly to remind him that whereas the tonnage we 
can find will bring over .some 150,000 to 300,000 infantry (say i5o< 
battalions) who can be fighting in three or four months, it cannot 
bring over more than about three divisions (36 battalions) who will 
not be fighting for at least six months. Eventually he admitted* 
the force of this argument. I added that the British Government 
could not, for the sake of these three divisions, run the great risks, 
incurred in cutting down our stocks of food and war material iru 
order to provide the special tonnage, though they would do- so for 
the sake of the infantry reinforcements.” 

That passage from Robertson's memorandum sums up the problemt 
with which we were confronted at tliis stage. I had correctly told the 
American Mission that we had no tonnage to spare to help them in 
bringing over their troops. We had not enough, in fact, fio meet what 
had been regarded as the minimum needs for transport for our armies 
and Allies and our essential requirements at home. Yet if it became 
a life and death issue, where extra American troops promptly thrown 
in would tuni the scale between victory and defeat, we came to the 
conclusion that it tvould be worth while to take the risk of even letting 
our own and Allied stocks of food and raw materials niin down while 
we diverted tonnage to bring those extra troops to France. But iti 
would not be worth our while to take that gravely hazardous step 

VOT,, Ttl— 9TI 
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unless the tonnage so spared were utilised to its utmost capacity to 
bring over fighting troops. If it were merely going to carry across 
nuniljcrs of divisional H.Q. details and non-combatant personnel and 
equipment in order to minister to the pride and enhance the con- 
sequence of a single General, wc could find a far more urgent use for 
it. Pershing demanded the ships, but would only bring over intact 
divisions in them. Germany brought over from the Russian Front 
hordes of fighting men to incorporate in their depleted divisions, and 
■even the complete divisions they transported to the West did not carry 
with them their full quota of behind-thc-line services. 

General Robertson’s memorandum concluded with a pessimistic 
account of the prospects which, if perhaps rather exaggerated, was 
quite a characteristic grumble about foreigners of all sorts and 
kinds; — 

“ I have never been very sanguine as to American assistance in 
any form this year, and I must tell the War Cabinet that I have 
returned still less sanguine. The raising of new armies is a tre- 
mendous task for any country, and althovigh one might expect that 
America, with her two previous experiences, and her supposed great 
business and hustling qualities, would do better than other 
countries, the fact is that she is doing very badly. . . . The French 
have lost all patience, and their relations witn the Americans are 
the reverse of good. The French are always much too optimistic in 
■such matters, but they may well be excused for being dissatisfied in 
the present case. The Americans are proceed] ng as if they had years 
in which to prepare. They have laid out cantonment areas for ten 
•divisions, and are building the most luxurious huts to supplement 
billets; each man has a bed and three blankets. . . . 

My general impression is that America’s power to help us to win 
the War — that is to help us to defeat the Germans in battle — is a 
very weak reed to lean upon at present, and will continue to be so 
for a very long time to come unless she follows up her words with 
actions much more practical and energetic than any she has yet 
taken.” 

It is almost amusing to compare this melancholy vaticination with 
the actual subsequent history of the American armies. Nevertheless 
there is no doubt that American effort at this stage sadly needed quick- 
ening. The fact that the principal military adviser of the British 
Government made such a report shows that at the time he was getting 
badly rattled at the alarming hang-back in the progress of America’s 
military contribution to the Allied cause. 

1 promptly sent off a telegram to Colonel House on January 15th, 
19x8,, informing him of the upshot of Robertson's interview with 
Pershing, and urging that Washington should authorise the proposed 
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arrangement to provide the maximum man-power for France by 
temporarily attaching American troops to British divisions. I stated 
the proposal as follows; — 

. . We have examined the question of sea transport carefully, 
and find that by making large temporary sacrifices in our food 
imports we could bring over about 1 50,000 American infantry, that 
is, 150 battalions, during the next three or four months, without in 
any way interfering with present arrangements for bringing over 
American divisions. We can arrange to feed these battalions, to 
supply all additional equipment, and to provide necessary training 
facilities. If these battalions were temporarily incorporated in 
British formations it would give us invaluable aid during the next 
critical six months. Later in the year they could, if desired, be with- 
drawn and incorpoiated in American divisions. 

If the above amount of shipping were allotted to bringing 
American divisions witli full equipment over, not more than three 
could be brought, and further the time required to train divisions 
for the field is much longer than for companies or battalions. The 
Government does not feel justified in asking our people to bear 
the great additional sacrifices which diversion of shipping will entail 
for the sake of the assistance of three divisions at a distant date. . . 

There can be little doubt that at this time there was a lack of hearty 
co-operation between the American General and his French and 
British colleagues. In his own comment upon his interview with 
Robcrt.son (described in Robertson's Memorandum to which I have 
referred), Pershing declares that; — 

“ The arguments General Robertson advanced clearly indicated 
that the British were playing for advantage to themselves in offering 
to transport our troops. In other words, they had the shipping to 
transport American battalions on condition that they wodld serve 
in the British armies. Their purpose was to build up their own 
units instead of aiding the cause in general by augmenting the 
number of complete combat divisions on the Western Front.”* 

That suggestion shows a real lack of understanding of the desperate 
straits in whicli we were by Uiat time for tonnage, and a somewhat 
unworthy suspicion that we were playing for a selfish advantage when 
as a matter of fact our one concern was to avoid a disastrous setback to 
the Allied Armies. As time went on, the Americans were persuaded 
by the spectacle of disaster threatening the cause they had espoused, 
and as far as American statesmen were concerned this attitude of dis- 
trust gave way to a sounder understanding and franker co-operation. 
But for the time being it created a good deal of difficulty which 
hampered the adoption of wise arrangements. 

* " My Experiences In the World War," p. 259, ' 
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At a meeting of the War Cabinet on January 35th, 1918, the 
Director of Militaiy Operations read extracts from a French report 
concerning the state of the American Army, It was expected that 
there ivould be eight divisions in France in March, 14 in June, and 
20 in September, 1918, and 28 in Januai'y, 1919, but these divisions 
would require six months’ training in France before they would be 
fit to take an active part in operations. Hence at this rate by July only 
four trained divisions could be counted on, and by October only eight, 
with perhaps four half-trained divisions fit for a quiet sector. At the 
present moment there was one efficient division, and a second ivas 
now about to receive its first trench training. 

Jt was asked ivhether tliese figures were independent of the 150,000 
lately promised. The answer was in the affirmative. 

It was also asked whether these 150,000 men would be as slow to 
become efficient as the divisions referred to in the French report. 

The Director of Military Operations pointed out that battalions 
could be trained in one-sixth of the time required for the training of 
a division. If the transport of these troops began at once, we should 
have some of these battalions in the line in May. 

Tlie Secretary of State for War expressed a fear that the tonnage 
available for the transport of these troops was going to be cut down. 
He also adverted to the very backward state of the training of the 
American infantry. 

On January 26th, 1918, General Robertson had long interviews in 
France with Pershing and Bliss about the issue. In a despatch of that 
date to the Secretary of State for War, he reported his interview, and 
complained that altliough Bliss and Pershing had been given authority 
by Washington to make arrangements for the 150 battalion project, 
they were afraid to take any resixmsibility for it. Bliss was taking his 
stand upon the American Military Programme which had laid down 
that 24 American divisions were to be in France by July — a pro- 
gramme which, in the absence of American shipping, there seemed 
at that time not the .slightest pro.spect of realising — and was insisting 
that assent to our offer to bring over 150 battalions should be con- 
ditional upon our providing further shipping to enable the Americans 
to carry out their 24 division programme. Pershing gave Robertson 
a nasty jar by telling him he had not after all indicated to Washington 
that he was prepared to approve the 150 battalion proposal; he had 
gone no further than to say that it needed serious consideration. He 
stood still on the ground of national pi'estige, and would only consider 
letting us have temporary use of American battalions for training on 
condition that we brought over their full divisional personnel at the 
same time, a proposal which in Robertson’s view was hardly worth 
accepting. 

The issue was finally cleared up at a Conference , held at Versailles 
on January 29th. General Pershing, General Bliss, and an A.D.C. 
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represented America, ivhile I had with me Lord Milner, Robertson, 
Haig, Wilson and Hankey. 

As explained by Bliss, the position was that the original American 
programme had envisaged the transport of 15 American divisions to 
France by June, 1918. After the pressure brought to bear on them in 
November to increase their dispatch of troops, they had put forward 
a programme to raise this number to 34. But while half the tonnage 
for this new programme ivas to be raised by Washington, the 
remainder would have to be provided by Britain, which had declared 
it could not do this. So they had fallen back on the original pro- 
gramme of two divisions a month. Now there ivas this further proposal 
for providing British tonnage to bring over additional American 
troops, in regard to which General Pershing demanded that it should 
take the form of bringing the fighting personnel of complete divisions, 
artillery as well as infan ti7. 

In reply to a question from me, Pershing explained that he had not 
expressed approval of Robertson’s proposal to bring 150 infantry 
battalions. He had merely referred it to Washington for serious 
consideration, and had subsequently cabled his Government on the 
importance of keeping the American troops under command of their 
own officers. We discussed at some length the pros and cons of 
Robertson’s scheme, but it was dear that Pershing had a rooted ob|ec- 
tion to it. Eventually the meeting was adjourned until the following 
day, when Pershing produced a memorandum setting out in brief his 
objections to Robertson’s scheme, and his counter-proposal, which we 
had no alternative but to adopt. This latter part of the Memorandum 
was as follows : — 

“ In order to meet the situation, as presented by General Sir 
William Robertson, and hasten the arrival and training of 
American troops, it is therefore proposed that the British Govern- 
ment use the available sea trans^rtation in question for bringing 
oyer the personnel of entire American divisions under the follow- 
ing conditions: — 

I. That the infantry and auxiliary troops of these divisions 
be trained with British divisions by battalions, or under such 
plan as may be agreed upon; 

3. That the artillery be trained under American direction in 
the use of French maiiriel as at present; 

3. That the higher commanders and stall officers be assigned 
for training and experience with corresponding units for the 
British Army; 

4. That when sufficiently trained, these battalions be 
reformed into regiments, and that when the artillery is fully 
trained, all the units comprising each division be united under 
their oivn officers for service; 
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5. That the above plan be carried out without interference 
with the plans now in operation for bringing over American 
forces; 

6. That the question of supply be airanged by agreement 
between the British and American Commanders-in-Chief; 

7. That questions of arms and equipment be settled in similar 
manner.” 

We thus conceded the issue on which Pershing had taken his stand, 
as to the maintenance of the American divisional formations and the 
refusal to amalgamate for fighting purposes the American infantry, 
except temporarily, while training, with our forces. The decision 
went some way towards improving matters. In the event of a grave 
emergency it would ensure the presence on French soil of a consider- 
able number of American troops who had received a certain amount 
of training by officers with a war experience, Haig declared two days 
later, at a meeting of the Supreme War Ckiuncil on January goth, that 
he did not consider the Allies could expect the American force to be 
of effective support this year. 

At the time the American effort certainly appeared disappointing. 
The Director of Military Intelligence read to the War Cabinet, at 
their meeting on January gist, 1918, extracts from a letter he had 
received from General Wagstaff at American General Headquarters. 
The letter stated that there was great enthusiasm among American 
divisions about to go into the line, and also that much satisfaction 
had been expressed by the American troops when they heard of the 

P ossibility of their battalions being incorporated in British formations. 

’he letter also stated that the latter proposal had been well received 
by the American people. At the end of February, Pershing notes: — 

“ It was depressing to think that ten mouths had elapsed since our 
entry into the War and we were just barely ready with one division 
of 35,000 men. With all our wealth, our man-power and our ability, 
this was the net result of our efforts up to the moment. . . . Here 
we were likely to be confronted by the mightiest military offensive 
that the world had ever known and it looked as though we should 
be compelled to stand by almost helpless and see the Allies again 
suffer losses of hundreds of thousands of men in their struggle 
against defeat." 

By that date, February 38th, 1918, the total strength of 
the American Expeditionary Force in France was just over a quarter 
of a million. But a high proportion were not combatants, but men 
occupied with the non-combatant services necessary for the mainten- 
ance of the force, and the bulk of the rest were imperfectly trained. 
P^^ibing the nature of the American Army three weeks later, 
Qeneral Pershing writes; — 
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“ The crisis had found us witli less than suo.ooo officers and men 
in France, of which about 100,000 were necessarily engaged in the 
Services of Supply.” 

Of the combatants only a minority were in divisional formations 
capable of engaging in battle operations at that time. 

That was the position when we passed into the fateful month of 
March, 1918. General Pershing, fighting fiercely to ensure the cor- 
porate unity of the American forces in France, had been successful in 
defeating every proposition which seemed to him to entail a possible 
threat to that unity. His success had meant that there were far few'er 
fighting troops from the States in France than there would have been 
had the proposals of the French and British authorities been adopted. 
On the other hand, the ultimate fonnation of intact American 
divisions was facilitated as a result of his stand. This would have been 
poor compensation had we in the meantime lost the War; but he is 
entitled to point out that in fact we did not lose it, and that if we bad 
made the distribution of our forces suggested by Foch and supported 
by the American Generals, we need not have lost a single battle. 

When the German blow fell on the St. Quentin Front on March 
i?ist, 1918, the American troops in France numbered about 300,000. 
They included one fully trained division, the ist, and two more, the 
and and 4and, who were training on quiet sectors of the French Front 
south of Verdun, while the a6th was in reserve by the Chemin des 
Dames. Plans were on foot to set up tlie first American Army corps, 
bringing these divisions into line beside the ist Division. But the 
sudden crisis postponed that move for the time, and also brought about 
a fresh development in the programme for shipping American 
troops. 

By March afith we were able to gauge in some measure the force of 
the German onslaught, and the gravity of the peril which was threat- 
ening the Allied Front. It was clear that to restore our broken line 
we should have need of every man the Allies could rally, and as I 
relate elsewhere, most drastic steps were taken to bring out from 
Britain all tlie troops that could be mustered, and by raising the age 
limit and combing over again the scanty remnant of fit men still 
retained in important civilian services, to squeeze into the Army 
everyone we could find. The urgency of getting as many combatant 
troops as possible from the United States grew more than ever 
apparent, and I felt certain that in this emergency the American 
authorities would see the force of our plea that while the crisis lasted 
the transport of fighting troops ought to have priority over that of 
divisional personnel of a non-combatant character. 

Accordingly, on March «5th, Mr. Balfour and I had an interview 
with Mr. Baker, at which we pleaded for a mbdification of American 
policy in this direction. The nature of our suggestions is set out ih a 
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lelcgram which, after the interview, was sent by Mr. Balfour to 
Colonel House. It ran as follow.s: — 

" Prime Minister and I saw Mr. Baker this morning and earnestly 
pressed vipon him the urgency of obtaining from the proper 
authorities assent to the following suggestions: — 

First. That the four American divisions should be used at once 
to hold the line and relieve further French divisions. 

Second. We understand that transport is available for bringing 
six complete American divisions to this country. We strongly urge 
that, in the present crisis, this tonnage would be more usefully 
employed if it were not used to carry complete divisions with their 
full complement of artillery, etc., but if it were used in the main for 
the transport of infantiy, of tvhich, at this moment, we stand in most 
pressing need. 

Third. I'hat, as a temporary expedient, American engineer 
units in France now engaged in preparing the bases and lines of 
communication of the future American Army and .said to include 
many skilled engineers, should be diverted from present occupa- 
tions and utilised as extemporised engineer units for construction 
of defences, etc., in rear of our armies. 

Fourth. That one of the American displacement divisions, 
which is reported to be complete with transport, should also be 
employed in the line, either as a separate division, or to increase 
the infantry in the combatant divisions. 

Mr. Baker seemed personally favourable to these suggestions.” 

Mr, Baker Iiiiusclf sent a telegram to General Pershing de.scribing 
these proposals. His comment upon them to the General was: — 

“No answer to the foregoing is nece,ssaiy until I see you to- 
morrow when wc can discu.ss tlic suggestions fully. If railroads 
in France are too fully occupied to make the Italian trip possible 
I should abandon it. At any rate wc should not permit diversion 
of engines and cars if they can be used in present emergency. . . 

Colonel House replied on the s6th to Mr. Balfour's cable, saying 
that he had passed it to the President with his urgent recommenda- 
tion that orders should be issued on the lines .suggested. He added 
an expre.ssion of confidence in the courage and tenacity of the British 
troops which wex-e then undergoing the immense strain of the 
German attack. On the s^th we had a further telegram from him 
saying; — 

. “ The President agrees with practically every suggestion tliat 
you make regarding the disposiuon of our Army. I am glad to 
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inform you that Secretary Baker, after consulting with Generals 
Bliss and Pershing, has given orders making effective the 
recommendations set forth in your tclegi’am.” 

On the same day a resolution recommending the same policy w'as 
unanimously adopted by the Military Representatives at Versailles, 
one of whom it will be remembered was General Bliss. Its text 
ran: — 


“ The Military Representatives are of opinion that it is highly 
desirable that the American Government should assist the Allied 
Armies as soon as possible by permitting, in principle, the tem- 
porary service of American units in Allied army corps and 
divisions, such reinforcements must however be obtained from 
other units than those American divisions which are now operating 
with the French, and the units so temporarily employed must 
eventually be returned to the American Army. 

The Military Representatives are of opinion that, for the 
present time, in execution of the foregoing, and until otherwise 
directed by the Supreme War Council, only American infantry 
and machine-gun units, organised as the Government may decide, 
be brought to France, and that all agreements or conventions 
hitherto made in conflict with this decision be modified 
accordingly.” 

All who have not experienced the vainglorious inflexibility of tlie 
professional mind where questions of status and authority are ccai' 
cerned would think that an order from the head of the Government 
countersigned by the Secretary for War would have settled this, 
unfortunate dispute. 

When General Pershing learnt of this resolution he tvas thoroughly 
upset, for it seemed to him that here was another attempt to rob 
him of his Amei'ican Army. He got hold of Secretary Baker, and 
laid his misgivings before him. To meet them, Baker sent a covering 
note to President Wilson with the recommendations of the military 
representatives, in which he suggested that their proposals 
"ought to be conceded only in view of the present critical 
situation, and continued only so long as that situation necessarily 
demands it.” He proposed that the President, in endorsing the 
recommendations, should lay it down specifically that: — 

“ Such units when transported will be under the direction of 
the Commandcr-in-Chief of the American Expeditionary Forces 
and will be assigned for training and use by him in his discretion. 
He will use these and all other military forces of the United 
States under his command in such manner as to render the greatest 

Vf>T ri — •in* 
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military assistance, keeping in mind always the determination of 
this Government to liave its various military forces collected, as 
speedily as their training and the military situation will permit, 
into an independent American Army. . . 

This specification of the conditions under which the proposals of 
the Military Representatives were to be applied w^as in due course 
approved by President Wilson. It practically left action entirely to 
the discretion of General Pershing. The one preoccupation of the 
French and British was to make the best use of all the forces available 
in order to bring this devastating war to a victorious end at the 
earliest possible date. Protracted negotiations with and between 
Generals to persuade the one or other of them to do what was to any 
sensible person obviously the best in the circumstances were wasting 
precious time and opportunity. And we had to secure the advent 
of the American troops at as early a date as possible. We did what 
we could to rouse public opinion in America with this in view. On 
March ayth I cabled a message to Lord Reading for communication 
to the President and the American public: — 

“ Wc are at the crisis of the War, Attacked by an immense 
superiority of German troops our Army has been forced to retire. 
The retirement has been carried out methodically before the 
pressure of a steady succession of fresh German I'cserves which are 
suffering enormous losses. The situation is being faced with 
splendid courage and resolution. The dogged pluck of our troops 
has for the moment checked the ceaseless onrush of the enemy and 
the French have now joined in the struggle. But this battle, the 
greatest and most momentous in the history of the world is only 
just beginning. Throughout it French and British arc buoyed up 
with the knowledge that the great Republic of the West will 
neglect no ellort which can hasten its troops and its ships to 
Europe. In war, time is vital. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of getting American reinforcements across the 
Atlantic in the shortest possible space of time.” 

On the same day, Lord Reading cabled an appreciation of the 
situation in the United States which ran as follows : — 

” Effect of the great battle on American public opinion is wholly 
advantageous to the Allied cause. Nothing has occurred since 
America entered the War which has stirred more fully the national 
feeling or united the people so thoroughly against Germany. 
Display of German military power is a shock to America and the 
; people at large realise for, the first time that the Allies in general 
, and England in. particular have been standing between her and 
,G«i:n3^ -miUtar^^ It has produced feeling of admiration and 
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sympathy for the British, quite contrary to the usual attitude. 
People of America are for the War and anxious to know how the> 
can most effectively help. They ha\ e realised as it were in a flash 
their own military shortcomings and time they have lost since they 
entered the War. This has already produced outburst in the Press 
and Congress, which naturally enough takes form of attack on the 
Administration. ... To the Administration the battle has been 
no less of a shock. They had hoped and believed that the effect of 
the President’s speeches had been to strengthen Liberal party in 
Germany and sap morale of the Army and influence of tlie mil i tan’ 
party. To-day they are very conscious of their delusion and realise 
that there is no hope that speeches and propaganda will turn the 
German people against their military party or detach Austria from 
Germany. At last they face the fact that, if Germany is to be 
beaten, she must be beaten by force. ...” 

These last sentences account for the lack of energetic direction in 
organising the war resources of the States, 

It seems amazing to those who did not appreciate President 
Wilson’s psychology and his unbounded confidence in the crystal- 
lisation 0 / ideals that after a year of participation in the War — in a 
war which had been going on for nearly four years — the Americans 
were only now waking up to a full realisation that they could not 
win unless they fought, and fought hard. The high-minded President 
persisted in believing that eloquent appeals to righteousness ^vould 
an'est the march of victorious armies. Once blood is shed in a 
national quarrel reason and right are swept aside by the rage of 
angry men. Yet passages I have quoted mom General Pershing's 
own statements show how difficult he had found it to rouse his 
Administration at home to real activity and energetic action; and 
similar attempts by the French and British had been viewed with 
considerable suspicion by the Americans, who seemed always afraid 
that they were being made the victims of some confidence trick by 
the designing diplomats of Europe The grim reality of this big 
German smash-through in the West was needed to bring home to 
them that they were really participating in an elemental struggle 
with a system where force was a faith and the triumph of which was 
dependent on the unchallengeable supremacy of the sword. 

On March s8th, I received through the American Ambassador a 
message from Baker telling me that Pershing had placed the four 
American divisions with trench experience at P^tain’s disposal, and 
that they were being put into the Ime to relieve French ditisions for 
service on the front of attack; and that for the moment British ship- 
ping could give precedence to bringing over the infantry of the six 
American divisions we had been about to convey to France. I refpliedt 
to Mr. Page : — ' 
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“ 39th March, 1918. 

Dear Mr. Ambassador, 

Thank you very much Cor the message from Secretary Baker. 
Will you please convey to him my heartiest thanks for the prompt 
and efficient assistance which he and General Pershing have 
rendered in this critical time T-'lie nctvs has been greatly 
appreciated by the War Cabinet. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. Lloyd George.” 

About nine o’clock that morning, after thinking things over 
during a walk in the Park with ray secretary, Mr. (now Sir) John 
Davies, I walked straight to the Adjutant-General’s Department in 
the War Office to ascertain the exact numerical position of the 
Armies in France. I decided in order to expedite matters to make 
a personal appeal to President Wilson so as to secure his direct, 
urgent and authoritative intervention with the American military 
authorities in the States and in France. 

I then sent a long cable to Lord Reading for communication to 
President Wilson, outlining the situation and the steps which 
seemed to me of first importance in order to deal with it. The 
message ran as follows; — 

“ We have now had time to consider the military problem in 
more detail. We have good hope of being able to check the 
enemy’s present effort, but we may lose Amiens. The near future 
will show whether or not he will be able to reach that place. If 
he succeeds in doing this the military situation will be veiy gi’avc. 
In any case, having undoubtedly proved his capacity to break 
through the Western Front on a wide front, it is certain that his 
miUlaiy command, if unable to obtain all they aimed at in this 
battle, will immediately begin to refit the army for another blow 
at the earliest possible moment. Where he will deliver it will 
largely depend on the final result of the present operations. The 
whole military future will depend upon our being able to refit and 
maintain our armies in time to be able to counter his next blow. 
Looking past the immediate battle the fundamental problem 
before the Allies is that of man-power. 

Our losses up to the present in this battle which has only lasted 
a week amount to about 130,000 men. By drafting in all our 
resources in trained and partially trained men we can barely 
make this good, and in so doing ive shall have used up all our 
trained reserves. We arc, therefore, taking immediate action to 
raise troops by increasing the military age to 50, and taking boys 
of 18, and by making another large comb-out of industry, a pro- 
ceeding which will cause the gravest dislocation and hardship to 
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our industries. We are also prepared to face great trouble in 
Ireland, because wc feel that it is vital that we should be able to 
prove ourselves stronger than the Germans this summer. 

Yet, though by these drastic measures ^vc hope to obtain a 
reinforcement of between 400,000 and 500,000 men for our Army, 
they will not be sufficiently trained for use in France for at least 
four months. There will be a dangerous gap in the months of 
May, June and July — that is to say, about the time when ire may 
expect the enemy to make his next great eH'oit. If ive are therefore 
to make sure of holding the enemy then, and preventing him from 
reaching a decision in the West, the deficiency during these 
months must be made good by American troops. In no other ivay 
can we make the Allied position secure. 

It is estimated by our shipping people here that if shipping is 
to be provided by Great Britain at a great sacrifice in other direc- 
tions, we shall be able to embark in America in April some 60,000 
men. Admiral Sims estimates that the carrying capacity of the 
American troop fleet is 53,000 men a month. In addition there Ls 
certain Dutch tonnage available for use by America, and we are 
obtaining the use of certain Italian tonnage. In all we believe 
that 130,000 American men can be embarked in April and rather 
more in the succeeding months. 

I want you, therefore, to formally urge upon the President on 
behalf of the British Government to give instructions for 130,000 
infantry to be embarked and sent to Europe per month between 
now and the end of July — ^the battalions of these American 
regiments to be brigaded ivith British or French divisions on the 
same basis as arranged in the case of the six divisions plan. In 
accordance with the resolution of the Military Representatives at 
Versailles on March 37th and agreed to by General Pershing the 
troops transported should be infcmtry and machine-gun units only. 
As was agreed in the case of the six divisions, the battalions when 
trained can be reformed into regiments and sent to General 
Pershing as he may require them. 

Please see the President about this at once. In no other way 
can the hundreds of thousands of trained and half-trained men 
now in America be made available in this struggle; for they can- 
not be organised into separate units in time. Should it go against 
us in their absence the War might be over and the cause for 
which the President has so eloquently pleaded might be lost 
without America being given an opportunity to put in more than 
an insignificant fraction of her Army. I believe tliat the whole 
future of the War will depend on whether the Allies or the 
Germans are first in making good the losses of this great battle. 
The Germans will certainly not delay an instant. They have the 
man-power with which to replace their losses. There are, also ihb . 
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Austrians of whom, according to the German papers to-day, there 
are already 250,000 on the Western Front.* Unless we can refit 
as fast as tlicy can, we shall simply give Germany the chance to 
deliver that knock-out blow with which its leaders hope to win 
the War.” 

A very satisfactory reply was received from President Wilson to 
this request. Lord Reading cabled me on March 31st to inform 
me that the President had substantially agreed to my proposals; that 
he would i.ssue directions for 120,000 infantry a month to be em- 
barked during April, May, June and July, if the nece.ssary shipping 
and equipment were available; and that only the limitations of 
shipping and port facilities hindered him from sending them faster. 
He also approved in principle the method of employment of troops 
suggested by me, but left the details of their disposal and use to be 
settled by General Pershing. 

That w'as all to the good, but hitherto we had unfortunate 
evidence of the gap between programme and performance in the 
dispatch of American troops. In a private message which I sent to 
Reading on April 1st, I asked him to give his personal attention to 
the measures to carry out the President’s undertaking pointing out 
that : — 

” We have been let down badly once or twice before; in fact, 
we arc largely suffering because the Americans have fallen 
egregiously short of their programme. They promised to have 17 
divisions in France by March, they have actually only four, and 
these have only just gone into the line. . . 

I followed this up by a longer cable next day, in which I reinforced 
my plea for every effort being made to ensure the actual di-spatch of 
the promised troops. I told Reading that I thought he ought in 
particular to get Colonel House to give his whole time to this 

a uestion, ” as if it were an election campaign,” until it was certain 
lat the 120,000 Amei’ican infantry were going, in fact and not 
merely on paper, in April and each succeeding month. I concluded 
by giving some particulars of the shipping arrangements we were 
making. Food .supplies at home were running short and our wheat 
reserves were low. But I came to the conclusion that we should take 
even the grave risks of having to cut down our bread rations in order 
to provide ships for this pressing need in France. So in my further 
message for the President I said: — • 

“The estimates which follow relate to all troops other than 
those arriving under ordinary American War Office programmes. 

* ThM ,wd.B a German blufi to create on atmosphere of terror on the Allied side. 
There at this tame no Austrian divisions on. the Western Front. The first to 
come there arrived in July. 
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But they include the six divisions which it was arranged at last 
Supreme War Council should be sent over to be brigaded with us 
and the French. Of these I understand that only 1,700 men have 
so far started. 

It is estimated that 61,000 troops can be embarked in British 
tonnage in April in accommodation becoming available apart 
from unforeseen contingencies at the rate of 16,000 in each first 
and third weeks, 12,000 in second week, and 17,000 in the fourth 
week of the month. This does not include two Italian ships which 
will also be available. Practically all the men carried in British 
tonnage will be brought to England and transported to Northern 
French ports by us. This leaves Brest and the Bay ports free to 
deal with the men carried direct to France by American shipping. 
Please obtain from American authorities at once similar estimate 
of numbers which can be carried in tonnage provided by America 
during the four weeks, including such of the Dutch ships or other 
Allied tonnage as are suitable and available. It is vital that we 
should have this time-table as soon as possible in order that we 
may complete arrangements with Pershing in regard to reception, 
training and brigading with Allied forces. 

'■ It is also very important that the ves.sels of the American line be 
fitted and used to c&vvy the full number of men of which they are 
capable. Up to the present tliey have been carrying lc.ss than 
1,000 men per voyage. ' If they were fitted up as our troopships 
they could carry 2,000 to 2,500. Mongolia and Manchuria could 
carry from 2,500 to 3,000.” 

Reading, with his usual tact and business aptitude, urged all these 
points on the President. In addition he kept in constant touch with 
the American military and transport departments. The Allies owed 
a good deal to his efficient activities. But a few days later this whole 
programme was threatened anew with disaster — and from the same 
quarter which had so far wrecked every arrangement. General 
Pershing rose up in angry protest against this last compact. He was 
quivering with suspicion that the French and British meant to rob 
him of Ills army and that once the American infantry got brigaded 
with European formations he would be unable to recover them. In 
a conference with Generals Whigham and Hutchison from the 
British War Office, on April 7th, he flatly refused to accept the 
120,000 a month programme for transport of infantry and machine- 
gunners. He would agree to no more than the 60,000 infantry for 
which arrangements had already been made to be given priority. 

On April 8th I talked the matter over with the Foreign Secretary 
and we decided to communicate with the President and once more 
seek his intervention. Mr. Balfour accordingly sent a long cable to 
Lord Reading, acquainting him with the grave difference of opinion 
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which we had discovered in discussing the arrangements with General 
Pershing, and asked him to lay the issue before President Wilson. 

“ I am very umvilling,” he cabled, “ to embarrass the President, 
who has shown such a firm grasp of the situation, with criticisms of 
his officers. But it is evident that the difTcrcnce of opinion between 
General Pershing on the one side and what we conceive to be the 
President’s policy on the other is so fundamental and touches so 
nearly the issues of the whole War, that we arc bound to have the 
matter cleared up,” 

The reply we received on April lOth from Lord Reading told us 
that he had seen President Wilson, who, while showing sympathy 
with our anxiety to secure an aiTangement which would facilitate 
the best and promptest use of American forces, was evidently very 
unwilling to commit himself to a decision in regard to the dispute 
with General Pershing until he had consulted Baker, then on his 
way to the States. So despite the urgency of the issue, it had to stand 
over a few days, pending Baker’s arrival in the United States. 

The present position of the American Army tvas outlined by 
General Whigham to the War Cabinet at a meeting held on April 
loth. He stated that General Pershing then had in France the ist 
American Army Corps, consisting of four fighting and two replace- 
ment divisions, one of which was now being equipped to become a 
fighting division. The ration strength of the American Forces in 
France was 319,000, and the nominal combatant strength was 
^14,000, but this included up to the present only about 70,000 
infantry for the fighting line. In the United Kingdom there were 
10,000 American troop.s, including three-quarters of one battalion, 
and various portions of other units and details. The total striking 
force of this army, it thus appeared, Avas not for the moment very 
considerable. This -was 13 months after the American declaration 
of war. I ascertained that at the corresponding period of our entry 
into the War we had 943,507 men (excluding Indian troops) in the 
various theatres and our actual casualties were 313,075 — this also 
excludes the Indian troops. 

We also learned at this Cabinet meeting the disquieting tidings 
that the American authorities were refusing to allow shipment of 
any of their troops in vessels with a speed of less than 13 J knots. We 
had scraped together every vessel that could possibly lie spared for 
troop transport, and some of these were slower ships; with a speed of 
only 9J knots. The refusal to allow the use of these would cut down 
by about 7,000 men per month the number wc could transport. 
There was considerable cabling and consultation about this matter. 
Eventually a compromise was readied allowing American , troops to 
be sent on vessels having a speed of not less than ii^J- knots, and 



intensive work on the part o£ Graeme Thomson, whom I had sent 
to the States to assist the shipping programme, resulted in tonnage 
becoming available tvhich would enable us to transport up to 300,000 
men per month; considerably more, in fact, than our original 
programme. 

But the problem remained as to whether arrangements could be 
agreed tvliich would permit of these men being of any practical 
fighting value tvithin the next few weeks — critical tveeks for the issue 
of the War. The blunt truth was that in Pershing's vietv the build- 
ing up of an American Army took precedence of the utilisation of 
these men to beat off the German offensive, tvhile for us the defeat 
of the offensive and the consequent shortening of this destructive 
War was all-important. An American Army tvhich could not he 
organised into an army until the late summer or autumn would be 
too late to intervene in this fateful conflict. 

On April 1 8th, in anticipation of the next phase of the discussion 
between President Wilson, Mr. Baker and Lord Reading, I sent to 
the last-named a lengthy memorandum in which I set out the facts 
and arguments for allowing the American troops, brigaded in 
British and French divisions, to be used forthwith to aid in repelling 
the Germans, instead of waiting until Pershing could set up divisional 
formations and pass his troops through a period of training in them. 
I gave particulars of the German forces opposed to us, and their 

f otential reserves; and of our forces and available reinforcements. 

described the difHcultics in the way of the French moving up any 
considerable body of troops into the imperilled northern area, 
because of the difficulty of maintaining their communication lines 
right across ours; and in any case the French had now a very long 
line of their own to guard. Our casualties in the recent fighting had 
been such that several of our divisions were reduced to their cadres, 
and since the Germans were still able to bring in further forces 
from the East, the disproportion of fighting strength was steadily 
increasing. My conclusion was that: — 

" There can be little doubt that victory or defeat for the Allies 
depends upon the arrival of the American infantry. . . . For the 
moment infantry and machine-gunners are the only troops which 
matter, for the wastage of infantry is out of all proportion to that 
of the artillery and other services. Barring disaster it will not be 
impossible to keep the latter up to strength. The real fact is tliat, 
the Allies have the necessary reserves of sufficiently trained infantry 
to make it impossible for the Germans to succeed. But these 
reserves are now largely in America. . . . It rests with America 
to win or lose the decisive battle of the War. But if it is to be 
won, America will have to move as she has never moved before, 
and the President must overrule at once the narrow obstinacy 
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which would put obstacles in the way of using American infantry 
in the only way in which it cim be used to save the situation. . . 

Lord Reading had a series of conferences with Baker and President 
Wilson, the outcome of which w'as a compromise agreement, set 
forth in a memorandum of which, on April atst, he cabled me the 
terms as follows ; — 

“ Pursuant to direction of the President and in conformity tvith 
his approval of joint note of Pennanent Military Representatives 
at Versailles, United States will continue throughout the months 
of April, May, June and July to supply for transportation, both in 
its own and controlled tonnage and in that made available by 
Great Britain, infantiy and machine-gun personnel. It is hoped, 
and on the basis of study so far it is believed, that total number 
of troops transported will be iao,ooo per month. These troops 
when transported will, under direction and at the discretion of 
General Pershing, be assigned for training and use with British, 
French or American divisions as exigencies of the situation from 
time to time require: it being Understood that this pi-ogramme 
to the extent that it is a departure from plan lo transport and 
assemble in Europe complete American divisions, is made in ^'iew 
of exigencies of present military situation and is made in order 
to bring into useful co-operation at the earliest possible moment 
lat:gcst number of American personnel in the military armament 
needed by the Allies, 

It being also understood that this statement is not to be regarded 
as a commitment from which Government of United States is not 
free to depart when exigencies no longer require it, and also that 
preferential trausi>ortation of infantry and machine-gun units here 
set forth as a policy and principle is not to be rcgai'dcd as so 
exclusive as to prevent Government of United States from includ- 
ing in troops carried by its own tonnage from time to time 
relatively small numbers of personnel of other arras as may be 
deemed wise by United States as replacements and cither to make 
possible use of maximtim capacity of ships or most efficient use of 
infantry and machine-gun units as such transported or main- 
tenance of sources of supply already organised and in process of 
construction for American Array already in France. ■ 

These suggestions are made in order that there may be a clear 
understanding of intention of United States and of mode of 
execution of that intention and they are not stipulated as indicating 
any intention on the part of the United States, until situation has 
in its judgment changed, to depart from its full compliance with, 
recommendation of Permanent Military Representatives as nature 
of the, case will permit." 
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On the tvhole, this tvas a satisfactory arrangement. We should 
naturally have preferred a definite guarantee of the 130,000 infantry 
and machine-gunners a month which the President had agreed to, 
and have liked discretion to have been given to Foch or the Supreme 
War Council to decide when the emergency was past, instead of it 
being retained in America. But Reading aclvised us that these were 
quite the most favourable terms we could hope to obtain, and 
strongly urged their frank acceptance. So at a meeting of the War 
Cabinet on April 33rd, 1918, it was resolved to authorise Lord 
Reading to accept the memorandum, and to advise him that the War 
Office would take up the discussion of aiTangements with General 
Pershing for carrying out its decisions. 

But if ive were satisfied, Pershing was raging with indignation. 
He crossed to London on April 31st, and on 33nd had an interview 
with Lord Milner and Sir Henry Wilson, who had now .succeeded 
General Robertson as C.I.G.S. At this meeting he was told of the 
memorandum, which he had not yet seen, and at once declared that 
'* it could not be possible that any such concession had been made, 
and that the classes of our troops to be shipped over and their dis- 
position must be left to him.” He did not receive his official copy of 
the document until his re tuna to France, where he found it waiting 
for him. His verdict upon it was: — 

“ This concession went further than it was necessary to go, and 
much further than I had expected. Realising the complications 
that might arise from commitments so far in the future and the 
delay in forming an American Army that would follow, I did not 
agree in later discu.ssions at the Supreme War Council with all that 
the Allies now felt justified in demanding. ... It need not be 
further emphasised that such a concession, even though prompted 
by the most generous impulse, could only add to the difficulties of 
our ta.sk of building up an army of our own.”* 

Thus the decision of the President of the United States proved of 
insufficient value in face of the stubborn intransigence of the 
American Commander-in-Chief. He could see no further than the 
exaltation of his own command, the jealous maintenance of his own 
authority. It was President Wilson's first experience of just the same 
kind of professional egotism as we had frequently experienced in 
dealings with our own Army heads. Although he possesised auto- 
cratic powers on executive questions he could not secure obedience 
to his repeated behests from an officer who was his subordinate. 
Lincoln had encountered similar djlficulties with McLellan, Where 
Presidents failed to control Generals it was not so easy for Prime 
Ministers, whose political position was precarious, to keep them in 

* " My Experiences in the World War," p. 361. 
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order. At the confci'ence he held in London on April 33nd and 34th 
with Lord Milner, Pershing Look upon himself the right to overrule 
the President’s concession, and insisted on an arrangement tvhereby 
the shipments in May should not be confined to infantry and 
machine-gun units, but should also bring over the engineer and 
signal troops and various unit headquarters of six divisions — and, if 
there were shipping space available, the artillery of these divisions 
as well, and such personnel as might be required to build up corps 
organisations. Thereafter, instead of further combatant troops, 
Pershing required that shipments should convey such sendee of 
supply troojjs and other contingents as he might consider necessary. 
In fact, there tvas no assurance of concentration on the transport of 
combatant troops after the end of May. 

On returning to France, Pershing was asked to go and meet Foch 
in Paris. Arriving tlierc he found Foch, Weygand and Bliss. Foch 
took up the theme of the urgent necessity for the next three months 
of shipping over all the infantry' and machine-gunners possible, 
leaving the other details of divisional formations to follow. But 
Pershing stood obstinately by his refusal to adopt this procedure. 
He would allow infantry to be brought over in May ahead of their 
divisional details, but the June shipments must be devoted to bring- 
ing across the corresponding artillery and auxiliary troops. All 
Foch’s authority as Gcncrali.ssimo of the Allied forces, and all his 
arguments based on the acute urgency of the crisis were powerless 
to stir Pershing from this position. 

Needless to say, the change of plans caitscd biller disappointment 
to our rcpre.scntaLivcs in America, who had not only taken great 
pains to .secure President Wilson’s consent to the scheme for priority 
for infantry, but had proceeded to organise all the .shijoping arrange- 
ments for weeks ahead — as wa.s of course es.scntial — in accordance 
with this plan. By a ruthlc.ss cutting-down of other important 
shipping programmes, they had succeeded in irillying such a volume 
of tonnage that on April 30th they were able to put fonvard a 
programme for the com'cyancc of 700,000 American troops to 
Europe in May, June and July; 370,000 in American, and 430,000 
in British ships. 

At the meeting of the Supreme War Council, on May 1st and 3nd, 
1918, the is.suc ’(vas again raised and di.scussed at considerable 
length. M. Clcmcuccau and General Foch -were both very insistent 
that Pershing should agree to give priority to the bringing over of 
combatant troops. But he dug in his high heels and refused to make 
any concession. The most he would promise was to reconsider the 
matter later in the mouth. On the second day of the Council meeting 
I thrashed the matter out at length with him, and at last got him to 
a^ee to a resolution which set out that the arrangement he had 
already accepted in regard to May shipments — that priority should 
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be given to the infantry and machine-gunners of six divisions, the 
rest of such shipping space as could be found being allocated to the 
transport of the other elements of their divisional foiTnations — should 
be continued for June; and further, that if in addition to transport- 
ing the full personnel of six divisions (150,000 men) in June, we were 
able to find tonnage for any more, this should be used for infantry 
and machine-gunners. The whole situation was to be reviewed 
afresh, early in June. 

The clause about additional shipping ^vas inserted at my 
insistence, because although in our desperate need for reinforce- 
ments we were doing far more to aid the transport of American troops 
than we had previously undertaken, and were thereby incurring 
grave risks at home, we felt the crisis to be so serious that we were 
determined, if thereby ive could get more men over, to slash at every 
other shipping commitment, however uigent it might be. 

The a^eement was the best we could conclude with him, but it 
was far from satisfactory. On May 4th I cabled an account of it to 
Lord Reading. In the course of my telegram I said : — 

“ I am just as disappointed about the Pershing agreement as 
you arc. The whole difficulty arises from the fact that the 
American Government has issued no definite instructions to 
General Pershing. It has agreed to certain general principles, but 
has left the settlement of all the practical questions on which the 
value of the agreement really depends to Pershing. . . . Despite 
all our efforts and the strong appeal by General Foch, we could not 
move Pershing beyond the point of six divisions in May and June, 
I may add that Foch, who is much the greatest Allied General, 
was intensely depressed and dij^sted . . . and Bliss, who was 
present throughout the discussions, sat absolutely silent and gave 
no support to Pershing. I hear privately that he has expressed to 
his colleagues complete disagreement with Pershing’s attitude.” 

I went on to suggest that it would be very much better if some 
political authority from America were present who could deal with 
these issues, instead of leaving them to be settled by the General 
alone. If House had been present we should have got a better 
agreement. I described the actual situation regarding the fighting 
strength of the American Army, which was still persistently below 
the promised and expected level. 

“ It is maddening,” I wrote, “ to think that though the men are 
there the issue of the War may be endangered because of the short- 
sightedness of one General and the failure o£ his Government to 
order him to carry out their undertakings.” 

In my resentment at Pershing's refusal to cany out the arrange- 
ments made by his Government with their Allies or associates, I for 
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the moment overlooked tlic fact that the American Government was 
not the only one that failed to induce Generals to obey definite orders 
and cai'ry out specific undertakings — e^'cn 'when they had been given 
with their consent. Pershing wanted to fight his own battle and win 
his own victories with his own Army. Haig wanted his own 
offensive on his own front, ending in his own break-through. 
P^tain wanted to make certain of beating the enemy on that part of 
the front for which he was responsible. 

In my telegram I also pointed out that from the point of view of the 
American combatant troops themselves it ivas desirable that they 
should get some experience of the new and very intense form of 
warfare now being waged, under the care of Staffs experienced in 
Itaiidling the necessary operations, before they were placed in forma- 
tions entirely run by Generals who had as yet no such practical 
experience. And I concluded by urging Lord Reading to make it 
his business, whatever the agreement, to sec that as many men as 
possible were shipped across without delay, and as many as possible 
called up in the States in readinc.ss for the autumn battles. Once 
large masses of combatant troops were in Europe, I was convinced 
that Pershing would see to it that the War was not lost by his refusal 
to let them be used where reinforcements were vitally needed. 

In his reply, Lord Reading told me that the attitude in Washing- 
ton was much more sympathetic to our demands than that displayed 
by Pershing. He would continue to get as many infantry as possible 
sent out, though in view of the partial sitri'cnder to Pershing there 
would be also considerable shipments of other types of troops. As 
a ihatter of fact, it soon became apparent that there would be a diffi- 
culty in maintaining a full flow of infantry that had passed through 
the preliminary five months' training for which General Pershing 
tvas stipulating. This rule had not been strictly observed hitherto, 
with the result that the troops shipped were of a very miscellaneous 
order .so far as training was concerned. I gathered from a conversa- 
tion in the latter part of April with Captain Guest, who had seen 
and sjxjken to American troops embarking from this country for 
France, that men had been sent forward from the United States 
without any metliod, with the result that men with six months' 
training were to be found side by side with i-aw recruits. General 
Pci'shing confirmed this information, and exprcs,sed surprise at the 
occurrence, which, he suppased, wa.s due to the haste with which the 
orders to push forward troops had been carried out. He told us he 
had found it necessary to sift and reorganise these troops before tliey 
could be employed. 

For. this reason Pershing was now insisting strictly on the five 
months' preliminary training before troops were sent out from 
America. But as the number of recruits who had been so long in 
training was limifed, it soon, transpired that unless there was some 
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relaxation of this rule, the flow of shipments, at the rate we were 
now achieving, would exhaust the supply. In a telegram to me on 
May S4th, Lord Reading said that on the present basis, if June ship- 
ments were maintained, there would be only a smaller number 
available in July, and none thereafter until September. Congress 
had now given the President power to call up as many men as could 
be equipped, trained and used, until the War tvas ended. So the 
potential supply was almost unlimited, but the numbers ready 
trained were not. This was the result of the inexplicable delays of 
1917 in raising, training and equipping troops. At the meeting of 
the Supreme War Council held on June ist and snd, 1918, Pershing 
agreed to bring over troops which had completed three months' 
training, which enabled the rate of shipments to be maintained at 
full flow. Owing to the deterioration in the quality of the German 
troop.s, recruits with a few months' training were more valuable in 
the summer of 1918 than they would have been at any time from 
1914 to that date. 

At this Council meeting the vexed question of priority for infantry 
continued to be debated. The fi-e.sh Geman offensive against the 
French on the Soissons Front had just taken place, and die enemy 
had pressed up to Chdteau-Thierry, seriously threatening Paris. The 
need for maintaining the strength of the Allies' combatant troops was 
more urgent than ever, and it was uncertain how long it would take 
to build up the American battalions now arriving into organised 
divi.sions capable of effective operation, whereas the empty cadres of 
British and French divisions, the infantry of which was exhausted, 
could take in these battalions immediately and utilise them while 
the crisis lasted. After long and heated argument, another com- 
promise agreement was reached with the stubborn Pershing. This 
was set out in the following Memorandum: — 

“ The following recommendations are made on the assumption 
that at least 1850,000 men can be transported in each of the months 
of June and July by the employment of combined British and 
American tonnage. We recommend: — 

A. For the month of June : ist, absolute priority shall be given 
to the transportation of 170,000 combatant troops (viz. six 
divisions without artillery, ammunition trains or supply trains, 
amounting to 1^6,000 men and 44,000 replacements for combat 
troops); sncl, 25,400 men for the service of railways, of which 13,400 
have been asked for by the French Minister of Transportation;: 
3rd, the balance to be troops of categories to be determined by the 
Coramandcr-in-Chief, American Expeditionary Forces. 

B. For the month of July : 1st, absolute priority for the ship- 
ment of 140,000 combatant troops of the nature defined above 
(four divisions minus artillery, etc., amounting to 84,000 .men plus- 
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56,000 replacements); ijnd, the balance of the 350,000 to consist of 
troops to be designated by the Commandcr-in-Chief, American 
Expcditionaiy Forces. 

C. It is agreed that if available tonnage in either month 
alloivs of the iransportalion of a larger number of men than 350,000 
the excess tonnage \vill be employed in the transportation of 
combat troo23s as defined above. 

D. Wc recogni.se that the combatant troops to be dispatched in 
July may have to include troojss which have had insufficient train- 
ing, but SVC consider the iDrcsent emergency is such as to justify 
a tcm|Dorary and exceptional departure by the United States from 
sound {irincijilcs of training, csiiecially as a similar course is being 
followed by France and Great Britain. 

Foch, Milner., Pershing.” 

At the same meeting, MM. Clemcnccau and Orlando and myself 
decided to send a telegram to President Wilson, exj^rcssing to him 
our warmest thanks for the great speeding-up of American reinforce- 
ments ivhich he had authorised, and at the same time emphasising 
that the crisis still continued, and made even greater efforts necessary. 
We q^uoted the authority of General Foch for an estimate of the 
superiority at this stage of the German over the Allied forces on the 
Western Front, and his irica that the maximum possible number of 
infantiy and machine-gunners should be shippea in June and July 
to avert disaster. Wc added that General Foch — 

“ represents that it is imi 30 .ssiblc to foresee ultimate victory in the 
War unlc.ss America is able to provide such an army as will enable 
the Allies ultimately to establish numerical superiority. He 
{ilaccs the total American force required for this at no lc.ss than 
1 00 divisions, and urges the continuous raising of fresh American 
levies, which in his opinion should not be less than 300,000 a 
month, with a view to establishing a total American force of loo 
divisions at as early a date as this can possibly be done.” 

It may be noted that this estimate by General Foch proved in the 
event to be exaggerated. It was due very largely to the laanicky 
atmosphere created by the German victories. The enemy strength 
was overrated. Since an American division, numbering upwards of 
35,000 troops, was nearly three times as big as the German divisions 
at their then strength, 100 American divisions would have given the 
Allies very nearly a 50 per cent, superiority over the Germans on the 
Western Fx'ont, without counting the French and British forces; and 
since ^ the cqn'e.sponding corps troops, supply services and other 
auxiliary units attached to an American Array overseas would add 
ahpther 15,000 in respect of each complete division, the United 
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States would have had to raise and maintain in France an army of 
four million to fulfil Foch’s request. In the event, the Allies 
established a considerable numerical superiority over the Germans 
long before the total American forces in France were approaching 
a (bird of this proposed figure. Pershing states that in the final 
hostilities between September 26th and November 11th, 1918, some 
22 American divisions ivere engaged. Including replacement and 
depot divisions or parts of divisions, there were in November 41 
American divisions in all in France. But the importance of the 
American contribution was far from being bounded by the actual 
number of troops that participated in the battle. Not only did the 
presence of over a score of his American divisions give to the Allied 
Armies the numerical superiority needed to overpower the Germans; 
the fact that behind these there were another .score of divisions in 
process of foi'mation and training and yet other millions of men 
in America who could be brought over as need arose, enabled the 
French and British to fling their last reserves into the fight without 
hesitation or misgiving, and hammer ceaselessly at the German lines 
imtil they crumbled and broke. Most of the actual fighting through- 
out 1918 right up to the end, fell to the lot of the British and French 
troops and they sustained the heaviest casualties, but their sacrifices 
would have been in vain, had it not been for the part played by the 
American Army, notably in the last few months of this sanguinary 
campaign. 

Conceivably the lOO-division figure was put fonvard in the hope 
that by asking for 100 American divisions we might get at least 50. 
Hitherto the fulfilment had fallen far short of the promise where 
American troops were concerned. Pershing himself writes speaking 
of that big proposition: — 

“ We had fallen far short of the expectations of the preceding 
November, when I had asked Foch and Robertson to join me in 
an appeal for 24 trained American divisions by the following June. 
It is small wonder that the Allies were now so insistent in urging 
increased and continuous shipments of men, trained or 
untrained. . . 

With the draiving-up of tliis programme, the long series of dis- 
cussions and disputes regarding tlie number and nature of the 
American troops to be brought over to Prance may be regarded as 
having substantially come to an end. Thereafter, the steady flow 
of men across the Atlantic was based upon this schedule, and apart 
from temporary variations or difficulties, succeeded more or less in 
fulfilling it. The total ration strength of the American forces in 
France on November ist was 1,868,000. 

• " My Experiences in the World War," p, 4^6. 
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Of these forces, 5i.«5 per cent, were transported to France in 
British-owned or controlled vc-s-seLs, 46.25 per cent, in American, 
and 2.5 per cent, in other vessels. Thus the principal share of the 
caiTying and a large share in the convoying of the American Army 
was taken by the British Mercantile Marine and the Britisli Navy. 

When we come to the equipment of the American Army for the 
task, it is a lamentable story of indecision and bustling incompe- 
tcncy. The record of Britain’s fii'st ten months of blundering in the 
matter of equipment robs us of tire right to point the finger of scorn 
at America’s effort. But it must be remembered that when America 
entered into the struggle her industry was already largely organised 
for war by the immense Allied orders for war material of every kind 
which her industries had been executing for the Allies. In rifles, 
explosives, atid artillery the work which had been turned out in 
American workshops ran into thousands of millions of dollars. In 
addition to that, they had at their dispo.sal the experience acquired 
by the Allies in two and a half years of actual war. Allied oflicers 
were sent over to instruct the American War Office as to where the 
Allies had failed, and how they ultimately succeeded, what had been 
their difficulties and how they overcame them. Unfortunately, their 
advice was too often disregarded and somewhat discouraged. 

It cannot be said that the Allied Commissions were altogether 
resented by the great industrial leaders who were charged with the 
duty of equipping the new American Army, but the impression was 
created of a sentiment that where mechanisation was concerned, 
America had nothing to learn from Europe. There was more than 
a lingering trace of the fixed idea that European methods were effete 
in industry as w'cll as in government. “ Europe ” and " eflCete " were 
inseparable tvorcls in all popular American rhetoric at that date. 
As far as European workshops were concerned, certainly before the 
Wat', there was undoubtedly a great deal of justification for this 
conviction. So when we thought America might like to profit by the 
lessons we had learned in the trials of actual warfare, the American 
industrialists were inclined to regard our lectures as an invitation to 
them, who were masters of all the manufacturing arts, to take a 
post-graduate , coiu'sc at a dame’s school. Hence they would have 
none of our aeroplanes nor of our cannon. They assumed on tradi- 
tional principles the inferiority of tliesc and they decided to have 
patterns of their own,, which would demonstrate to antiquated 
European craftsmen what could be done by a nation which had 
demonstrated its supremacy in madiinery. The world was to be 
impressed with the superiority of American workshops. No allow- 
ance was made for the practical consideration that finish and 
precision in every detail were essential to the weapons of war, and 
that for that reason, new patterns took a long time to evolve, to test 
and perfect. The serious delays that occurred in equipping the great 
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army of men that America sent to Europe were largely attributable 
to this psychology. 

All this would have been remedied, if there had been any real 
drive at the head of affairs. It is only the man at the top who can 
give direction, impulse and inspiration to those who labour at the 
multifarious tasks of Government. It is only the man who wields 
authority who can accept responsibility for decisions which may 
involve an overriding or national pride and susceptibilities. It is 
he alone who can supply the necessary push which saves valuable 
time and produces quick results. Languor at the top means 
flaccidity all round. Hesitancy at the top means vacillation and 
confusion of counsel and of action in every department of State. 
Procrastination at the top encourages sloth and slackness down 
below. 

President Wilson was not cut out for a great War Minister. He 
knew nothing about war. Why .should he? It was not his training, 
nor his temperament. He certainly had no delight in it. He 
shuddered at the thought of it. The turning-out of weapons for 
human slaughter not only did not interest him, it horrified him. 
When he was forced into declaring war, he could not adapt himself 
to the new conditions that were imposed upon him by this departure 
from the pursuits and inclinations of a lifetime. He had a stubborn 
mind and walked reluctantly along paths he disliked, however 
necessary he had discovered it to be that he should tread them. 
No pu.sh or drive for war could be expected from a temperament so 
antipathetic to all its exigencies. To ask him to turn Iiis mind on to 
the manufacture of cannon and bombing machines was just as if 
you expected him to oversee the output of electric chairs because the 
execution of criminals was an integral part of good government. 

This attitude on the part of the President marked the essential 
difference between him and Lincoln; between a man brought up and 
dwelling in academic circles whose instinct was to lead the nation 
up to ideas of culture in an atmosphere of tranquillity, and the man 
who was reared and trained in hard surroundings where nature had 
to be fought at every step for every ounce of bread. Lincoln also 
detested war, and especially did he shrink from the fratricidal con- 
flict which he had done his best to avert, but which circumstances 
he had failed to control had in the end forced him to wage. But 
here came the difference between him and his distinguished suc- 
cessor. Having reached the conclusion that the shedding of blood 
was the only alternative to the rupture of America, he threw the 
whole of his strong personality into the preparations for a successful 
tennination of the struggle. With indomit^le energy, he took steps 
to raise and train inen to battle, and to manufacture adequate 
weapons to equip them for victory. It is one of the inexplicable 
paradoxes of history, that the greatest machine-producing, nation qh. 
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earth failed to turn out the mcclianism of war after 18 months of 
sweating and toiling and hustling. The men placed in charge of the 
organisation of the resources of the country for this purpose all 
seemed to hustle each other — but never the job. 

Let us take the aeroplanes as an example. When America entered 
the War, the British and French aerojilanes were as efficient as any 
that hoveretl over the battlefields of Europe. In their production 
the experiences of the W^'ir had taught designers what defects needed 
remedying, and by this time most of the snags had been overcome. 
For some time, the Germans had acquired a fortuitous superiority 
through the ingenuity of a great Dutch inventor, but owing to the 
lucky mistake which landed a German Fokker machine behind the 
Allied lines, we had achieved a design comparable tvith the best 
German machines. There were no better pilots in any army than 
the daring and skilful aviators of the French and British Air Forces. 
American manufactitrcrs would have been wise to start their enter- 
prise by manufacturing to French and British designs. They could 
liave gone on improving and perfecting as experience taught them, 
tvherever amendment and improvement were desirable or attain- 
able, but unfortunately their untimely pride intervened. They 
considered that it would be a reflectioir on American inventiveness 
and ingenuity merely to keep to European patterns. They must 
have something original to send to Europe; something which would 
astonish the natives and drive the inferior German planes into the 
clouds to seek refuge from this new terror from the West. So the 
" Liberty ” machine tvas projected, but refused to be invented. One 
machine after another was tried but each turned out to be as great a 
disappointment as its prcdcce.ssor. When at last a new design had 
been achieved which seemed to be effective, and was ready for 
manufacture. General Pershing’s Staff intervened with suggestions 
for further improvement. When these alterations had been made 
instructions came from General Pershing for fresh alterations.* The 
result was inevitable. No American aero27lancs Avere sent across the 
Atlantic during the whole of 1917. Even during the great battles 
of April, May and June, 1918, American aviators had to fly in French 

* " Reverting to the many changes rccommoiulod by General Pershing in Ilia cables 
and rcporla Irom France, his custom was to appoint a hoard of officers to consider and 
determine for him the details conceming any foreign implement of war which he was 
told was necessary for the A.E.F. These boards were often a living exemplification of 
the old Army saying that ' a board is long, narrow, and wooden 1 General Pershing 
himself loicw nothing about airplanes, and so he approved and forwarded the report 
of a board whicli, from lime to lime, did not suggest a few changes in a standard 
type of airplane, previously recommended by it and him, for adoption and manufacluro 
by the United States, but literally hundreds and hundreds of changes, including 
Complete changes in the plane itself In favour of some other model. Tho wrotched 
manufacturer at home would have to discard all his work and begin again on something 
else, only to find, later, that Pershing & Company had chsCnged their collective mind 
again in favour of the first rccomraondatioa, since discarded, and tho couni^ and 
Congress were blaming the War Department for all these delays,” (General Peyton 
C. March: "The Natton at War," p; aSj.) 
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machines for they had none of their own. It was July, igi8, before 
the paragon tvas fully developed and then it turned out no better 
than, in fact not as good as, the thousands with which the British 
and French aviators had already won the command of the air before 
the “ Liberty ” machines had left the workshop or even the 
draughtsman’s table. 

When the Armistice was signed on No\'ember nth, half the 
aeroplanes used by the American Army were of French and British 
make. 

The same tale of fussy muddle can be repeated in the matter of 
guns, light and heavy, for the new American Army. The light and 
medium artillery used up to the end of the War by the American 
Army was supplied by the French. The heaviest artillery was 
furnished by the British. No field guns of American pattern or 
manufacture fired a shot in the War. The same thing applies to 
tanks. Here one would have thought that the nation who were the 
greatest manufacturers of automobiles in the world could have turned 
out tanks with the greatest facility and in the largest numbers, but 
not a single tank of American manufacture ever rolled into action 
in the War. 

Transport was so defective that ships sometimes took a couple of 
months to turn round at the ports, and on land it was so badly 
organised that, in spite of help which was forthcoming from other 
armies, a large number of the American troops who fought so 
gallantly in the Argonne in the autumn of 1918 were without suffi- 
cient food to sustain them in their heroic struggle in a difficult 
terrain. The American soldiers were superb. That is a fact which 
is acknowledged, not only by their friends and British comrades, 
but by their enemies as well. 

There were no braver or more fearless men in any army, but the 
organisation at home and behind the lines was not worthy of the 
reputation which American business men have deservedly won for 
smartness, promptitude and efficiency. 
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STROKE AND COUNTER-STROKE 

1. THE GERMAN HUI|1MER. OFFENSIVE 

By the iiiidcllc of May the tremendous German assaults on the 
British line had been brought to a standstill without their achieving 
any of their objectives, cumulative or alternative. The British 
Army had been beaten back, but it had not been broken. At the 
end of the two battles it still presented an impenetrable front of 
resistance to its redoubtable assailant, and owing to reinforcements 
of men and material it was on the whole stronger than it was when 
the olfensivc began. The Gcnnan onslaught had not succeeded in 
its efforts either to create a gap betiveen the British and French 
Armies or to X'cach the Channel Ports, and it had completely failed 
to destroy our Army. Ludeudorff’s brilliant tactical triumphs had 
accomplished no strategic purpose. In fact, they weakened the 
German Army by the heavy casualties that it sustained and by con- 
siderably extendmg its front at a time when it had no reserves to 
spare. These failures ultimately proved fatal to Ludendorff’s last 
chance of foixing a decisive battle before the Americans were ready 
to throw in a sutticient number of troops to convert an approximate 
equality in numbers into a definite and widening inferiority for the 
Germans. Time was on the Allied side. Two precious months liad 
already been expended in vain attempts to compel a decision. The 
enormous reserves, which had been carefully and skilfully assembled 
in order to overwhelm the British Army before the French could 
come to its aid, had been largely dis,sipatcd. The German casualties 
were enormous, and the fresh divisions brought up from Russia since 
the 3 ist March were insufficient to fill the gap. Never again could 
Ludendorffi mass so fonniclable a striking force. 

The Reichstag Report on the oflcnsive and its failure puts the 
position quite fairly: — 

. . Strategically the great ofl'ensive did not succeed. But the 
tactical results were extraordinarily large. The attackers had 
broken through the enemy positions in a fexv days to a depth of 
00 kilometres—far deeper than the English and the French had 
, ever advanced in massed battles lasting for months. The booty 
was immeasurable; 90,000 prisoners had been taken. The method 
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of attack had been brilliantly justified, and the troops too had 
fought magnificently. But the great tactical victory had involved 
a heavy sacrifice. Some 90 divisions altogether had had to be 
thrown in. That was the big shadow which fell across the 
victory.”* 

General von Kuhl, in his report to the Reichstag, speaking of the 
spring offensive, said: — 

“ With every mouth the hostile superiority increased, while the 
reinforcements of the German Army became continually scarcer 
and were no longer adequate to make good even approximately 
our losses. . . . 

Only a limited number of divisions could be adequately 
equipped for the attack, wliile the weak divisions holding the 
front stopped permanently in the line, without getting time for 
rest or training. Thus the troops ivere gradually getting used up, 
while the enemy was getting a substantial addition to his fighting 
strength through the arrival of the Americans and through the 
new fighting weapon of the tanks. ”'(• 

Our military advisers, in their computation of the relative 
strengths of the armies, always ignored the immense advantage 
which our undoubted mechanical superiority gave to us in fighting 
strength. This amateuri.sh insistence upon numerical rather than 
mechanical strength is surprising in a body of men who were sup- 
posed to be experts. But the Germans realised only too well its 
shattering effect upon their troops. Both the Reichstag Report and 
Hindenburg in his Memoirs dwell sadly upon the disastrous results 
of our superiority not merely in tanks but in guns, in ammunition 
and in aeroplanes. 

But the German failure was not entirely attributable to these 
causes. There were other elements. It was undoubtedly the newly 
achieved unity of command on the Allied side which enabled the 
Allies for the first time to make the fullest use of all their resources 
in men and material. When the Germans found that Ifoch in his 
new capacity could treat the front as one, and from south to north 
swing fresh and vigorous French divisions to reinforce the British 
line — as happened in Flanders in April — or send British divisions 
from north to south to support the French if they were hard pressed, 
they realised that they were confronted ivith a novel factor which 
would profoundly influence the Allied strategy. There was an end 
to the condition of things which existed before the first offensive 
and which one of the German Generals had summarised when he 
said: " the French will, not break thrir legs in their hurry to helf>, 

* " Die Ursachen des Deutsohen Zusammeabruchs im Jabie 19x8," Vol. Ill, ip. 137.' ' 
t ibid., pp. 188 and 189. 
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the BliLish.” That calculation had inspired their strategy. They 
could depend upon it no longer. 

The Reichstag Report acknowledges the part tvhich unity of 
command played in the German defeat: — 

“ The German attack had utterly smashed up the English Fifth 
Army. On the English side this was descritjed as the biggest 
defeat tv'hich the English had suffered in their history. A wide 
gap appeared between the English and the French. Field-Marshal 
Haig made up his mind to withdratv in the direction of the sea. 
General Petain thought above all about covering Paris. Prepara- 
tions had already been put in hand for evacuating Paris, and 
calculations made about the embarking of the English Army. The 
separation of the English from the French was imminent. . . . 

I’hc phenomenon which appears in almost all coalition wars had 
been repeated: in a moment of acute danger, each of the Allies 
thinks of his otvn interests. For this cause it marked a turning 
point in the War, that in this extremity the Entente tvas successful 
in setting up unity of command. . . . 

The Entente has to thank General Foch for successfully subor- 
dinating the divergent interests of the Allies to a higher, united 
purpose, for closing the gaps and organising resistance to the 
separation of the English and the French.”* 

The German Supreme Command still adhered to its conviction 
that their only hope of achieving victory was to defeat the British and 
drive them away from the Channel Ports. Ludendorff’s memo- 
randa shotv clearly that at this stage he tvas solely concerned to deal 
us such a blow as Avould make us willing to consider a peace without 
victory. The French people, lighting desperately on their own soil, 
were bound to continue the stru^lc as long as they could hold out 
and retain the support of their Allies, and their leaders were bent on 
recovering Alsace-Lorraine; but if Britain failed them the French 
would be compelled to consider terras. Ludendorff -was quite clear 
that we were the backbone of the Entente and that no German victory 
was possible without our defeat. As he put it in a memorandum 
earlier in the year : — 

“ The insistent question is — how is it possible to defeat England 
in the field and exploit this blow to bring about a simultaneous 
collapse of the English war machine, even at home?’’f 

But before launching another attack on tire British positions in the 
north, Ludendorff decided that his next stroke must be further south, 
in order to draw away the Allied reserves from the north. . 

♦ " Die Ursa'chen des Deutschen Zasammenbruchs im Jalire 1918,” Vol. Ill, p, 138. 
1 " The Genotal;StaJI and Its Problems." Vol. II, p. 552. . 
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At a council of war held between Ludendorlf and the Chiefs of the 
General Staffs of the army groups of Grown Prince Rupprccht and of 
the German Crown Prince after the practical abandonment of the 
Lys attack, it was decided that the next stroke should be an attack on 
the French, on the Chemin des Dames sector. It was a quiet part of 
the front, and Ludendorlf hoped by breaking through it to compel 
Foch to withdraw his reserves from the north. The order issued by 
the Supreme Army Command on May ist, 1918, stated that: — 

“ This attack lias for its aim to break up the present united front 
of the Entente opposite Grown Prince Rupprecht’s Army Group, 
and therewith create a fresh possibility for a successful renewal of 
the offensive against the English.”* 

The great offensive against us was to follow as soon as possible after 
the diversion at the Chemin des Dames had achieved its purpose. 

There was considerable discussion as to what part of the British 
Front was to receive the ultimate blow. At first Ludendorlf favoured 
a renewal of the attack on the Amiens Front, in the direction of 
Doullens, as the Flandei's Front was too difficult and toe strongly held. 
But after further discussion, the greater advantages to be reaped by 
an advance further north brought do'tvn the scales in favour of a 
fresh Flanders offensive when the weather improved. This next 
attack on the British line was to be postponed until the summer and 
preparations were made for it all through May and June. 

Between the closing of the German attacks in Flanders at the end 
of April, and the renewal of their offensive on the Aisne on May 
a'7th, both sides were busy licking their wounds. We were painfully 
conscious of our losses, and were straining every nerve to make them 
good, combing out recruits, calling up classes of older men, for the 
first time during this war sending men of the '' B ” class to fill up gaps 
in divisions holding the quieter parts of the line and, above all, 
making unparalleled efforts to bring across as many troops as possible 
from America, which alone offered an unexhausted reservoir of 
vigorous man-power. The flow from it had so far only just begun. 
What was achieved in these directions I have dealt with in other 
chapters. We also made immense efforts to strengthen our defences 
along the whole of our front. The output of barbed wire in this 
country increased from 800 tons to i,ioo or i,aoo tons a week. In 
addition, a large order was placed in the United States. This will 
give some indication of the strenuous efforts made to improvise new 
defences and improve the old. Still, the enemy had lost more heavily 
than we in the spring offensives, and his reserves of available rnen 
were more depleted than ours. Every available source had already 
been combed and recombed. On May 15th, a fresh order was issued 
*•* " Die TJrsachen des Deutschen Zusaiumenbruchs im Johre 1918/* Vol, III; p. 558^ 
VOT.. rt — 2C 
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that 30,000 men for the infantry were somehow to be extracted from 
the already much depleted personnel of the German Quartermaster- 
General's Department, a similar number from the ranks of the 
signallers, field railways and motor transport. But there was small 
hope that the order could be carried out. General von Kuhl stated 
in his evidence before the Reichstag Commission : — 

“ The course of the fighting in the March offensive made it clear 
that our lo.sscs could not be made good by reinforcements. So in 
April certain regiments of mounted rifles were broken up; and in 
May, two divisions were placed at the dispo.sal of the Army Group 
to be broken up and distributed between the other divisions. In 
.spite of this, wc were unable in April and May to fill up the gaps 
caused by the offensive on the Armenti6res Front, and to maintain 
our attacking divisions at full strength. The average field strength 
of the battalions, which at the end of February still amounted to 
807 men, had sunk by the end of May to men.”* 

One hears a good deal of the fog of war, and having taken an active 
part for years in the administrative direction of the greatest war in 
history, I can well understantl what it means. Despite aeroplanes 
crossing and re-crossing the lines, the endless observing and photo- 
graphing of German positions and stations, and the watching of 
German movements; despite also an elaborate system of intelligence 
depending on spies and examination of prisoners and of deserters, the 
gaps in our information were incomprehensibly great. On re- 
perusing the reports that came up from day to day through the War 
Office from Headquarters in France and other sources, it is evident 
that wc had no clear realisation in May of the extent to which the 
tremendous battles of March and April had crippled the Germans 
and incapacitated them from organising any further offensives on a 
scale which even approximated to the magnitude of their attack in 
the spring. Whilst they were unable to patch up the rents torn in 
the ranks of their armies, we were under the imprc.ssion that by 
withdrawing fresh divisions from Russia they were increasing their 
strength week by week, and that they would shortly be in a position 
to launch a greater attack than ever upon the Allied Front. French 
and English Staffs might differ as to whether the attack would be on 
the British or French lines, but they were in agreement as to the 
immensity of its scale. Haig reported to the C.I.G.S. that he antici- 
pated in the near future an attack by about 80 divisions. Foch did 
not agree about the locality of the offensive. Sir Henry Wilson 
reported to the War Cabinet ten days later that “ by the second week 
in June the Germans would have reached their maximum available 
force, and might attack with at least loo divisions which would be a 

♦ “ Die Uraachen des Deutschea Zusammeabniclis im Jahro 1918,' ' Vol. Ill, p. *09. 
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large!' force than that which took part in the offensive of sist March.” 

The events of June will show how completely these estimates and 
forebodings as to the Gei-man numbers were falsified, but at the time 
the Allied Staffs assumed that the German Army had a decisive 
numerical superiority greater than that which they possessed when 
they made their first attack in the spring. How came they to make 
that mistake? 

I have already pointed out that common arithmetic does not seem 
to constitute a part of the training given at Staff Colleges. One 
illustration of this kind of miscalculation was the understatement of 
the numbers of the American Army which had already reached 
France. During the month of May alone 160,000 American troops 
reached France. Of these 60 to 70 per cent, were infantry and 
machine-gunners, the rest being field engineers, signallers and 
ambulances. Reckoning the infantry alone on the basts of a full 
German or British division, this would have been equal to a rein- 
forcement of nearly m divisions. The mechanical support in 
artillery, aeroplanes and tanks could have been supplied by the 
French and British Armies. In the event of a serious emergency 
arising these men would have been available as infantry to help 
us in holding the line. Territorials who liad not had any more 
opportunity tor training had been put in the trenches to hold the 
line in the winter of 1914 and the spring of 1915, and a mixed crowd 
of men who had received no training as infantry had helped to arrest 
the German advance on Amiens. 

The way Headquarters in France constantly exaggerated tJie 
accession of German reinforcements, while they underestimated this 
swelling accession of strength from America and other sources can 
only be explained by a desire to create the impression that they were 
fighting an uphill battle against overwhelming enemy forces. There 
may have been a certain amount of policy on their part in pursuing 
this line because they were anxious to press the Government to comb 
out industries at home even more drastically. Ludendorff was 
adopting the same methods in his dealing with his Government ivjth 
far greater justification, as the event will prove. 

It was not only that the German reinforcements from home and 
from the East were insufficient to make up the losses, but also that 
the quality of these reinforcements was comparatively poor. The best 
men had already been brought from the Russian Front; ivhat was left 
was the poorer material. The recruits combed by the Germans out 
of industry and agriculture were deficient in training and there was 
no time to fit them for the terrible task in front of them. 

Despite their increasing weakness, or rather because of it, the 
Germans dared not let the initiative pass out of their hands.. Unless 
they could score a decisive success before the autumn, they wefe 
doomed. And, as for the moment there was no hope of such success. 
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Oil ihe strongly held British Front, they launched their diversion 
against the French on May ayth. They attacked on a front of 50 
kilometres between Rheims and Soissons. 

They achieved what proved for them another brilliant tactical 
victory which, just like the triumphs they had won on the British 
I'Vont, turned out to lie damaging to their chance of ultimate success. 
In contrast to the oH'ensive of the a 1st of March they depended not on 
numerical superiority at the point of attack but on surprise. There is 
the usual discrepancy betivcen the reports given by the French on one 
hand and the Germans on the other as to the numbers engaged on both 
sides. The Germans assert that they attacked with inferior numbers. 
The French, on the other hand, as.sert that the attackers were much 
more numerous than the defendem. British official reports to the 
W'ar Cabinet gave the number of German divisions as “ uncertain 
but it was clear in any case that the numerical superiority of the enemy 
ivas not sufficient to account for his rapid advance.” By the third day 
of the battle only 16 German divisions had been identified. Between 
tlic French and ourselves the Allies had by then more divisions in that 
sector. Even the number of German divisions given by the French 
to explain their defeat falls a long way short of the anticipated 100 
divisions which were expected to take part in the next German 
offensive. 

At the time of the German thrust, four Briti,sh divisions were 
recuperating in the “ quiet ’’ sector near Soissons after being knocked 
about in the spring battles, and although they were lai’gely formed 
of fresh drafts, including many rather raw recruits, numbers of them 
gave a splendid account of theimelves, hanging on to their positions 
till their flank was uncovered through the French on their left retiring, 
and still holding up stubbornly the shoulder of their line which 
guarded the west of Rheims. This is the report of the part played by 
the British divisions in the battle which tvas given to the Wav Cabinet 
by Sir Henry Wilson, who had had a conversation with General 
Hamilton-Gordon, who was iti conunand of the corps: — 

“ General Hamilton-Gordon had three divisions of the IXth 
Corps in the front line on the ayth May : the 50th Division on the 
left, the 8th in the centre, and the «ist on the right, in the Berry-au- 
Bac area. The first news of an impending attack came on the night 
of the a5th-26th May from a deserter. The battle started with 
heavy gas shelling, especially of the back areas, followed by an 
intense bombardment for two and a half hours. The wire having 
been cut by trench mortars, the enemy attacked in the u.sual way, 
with the assistance of tanks. The 50th Division was left ‘ in the 
air' by the retirement of the sand French Division on the left, 
without warning to the 50th Division. The Germans were already 
in the town where the Commanding Officer of the r,oth Division 
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was cjuartered when he received the first intimation that the French 
had fallen back. The Germans came through the gap left by the 
22nd French Division, and got behind the 50th Division, trhich 
suffered severely. The German tanks were used mainly at the point 
of junction of the 50th and Sth Divisions, and succeeded in working 
along a valley and getting behind the Sth Division. The 21st 
Division made a very good fight, but, owing to what had happened 
to the Sth Division, it had to withdraw eventually behind the Aisne. 
The 25th Division, which was in reserve, was put, by order of the 
French Army Commander, into the second position, and was ovei’- 
run by troops coming back. All four divisions suffered heavily. 
The faulty French lateral communications, and especially the 
failure of the 2Snd French Division to warn the 50th British 
Division, were important factors in causing the retreat.” 

The British casualties were heavy — they were estimated at 10,000. 
The French were not warned of an impending attack by a concentra- 
tion of troops behind the German lines. Nor was there any evidence 
of a contemplated offensive at that point. But like the 21st of March 
it started by a violent but short bombardment of the French trenches 
without any preliminary registration, and the movements of the 
attacking force were concealed by a morning mist. 

Apart from the element of surprise, the bewildering collapse of the 
Frendr resistance was accounted for by the blunders of the General 
who was in command on that part of the front. Blind to the experi- 
ence of the War, and deaf to the orders of Petain, he insisted upon 
keeping the bulk of the troops massed in the forward positions, so that 
the intense artillery preparations with which the Germans prefaced 
their attack smashed the defenders to pulp, and few were left to resist. 
And by unduly delaying his orders for the destruction of the bridges 
over the Aisne, he suffered them to fall into the hands of the enemy, 
and thus made their advance easy. The centre of the attacked front 
caved in, and the Germans swept over the Chemin des Dames, down 
to the Aisne and across its unbroken bridges, and on to the Vesle, 
which they also crossed. During the first day they had advanced at the 
centre to a depth of 12 miles. This was far more than they had 
accomplished in a day, either in the St. Quentin battle of March or in 
their April attack in Flanders. It was in fact a startling and discon- 
certing success. The next two days they pressed onward right and 
left to widen their salient and reached the bank of the Marne, They 
were thus well on the way to Paris. In four days, Ludendorff had 
advanced over 30 milc.s, had taken 400 guns and nearly 40,000 
prisoners. Ultimately in this battle they captured 55,000 prisoners, 
650 guns and 2,000 machine-guns with vast stores of ammunition. The 
German losses were comparadvely slight. As a feat of arms, it was 
magnificent. As a piece of strategy, it turned out to be shicidal. 
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This German victory and especially the ease and rapidity with 
ivhich it was achieved had a depressing cU'ect on the Allied morale. 
It was the third great battle in which the Germans in a few days had 
broken through the Allied line to a depth which the French and 
Bi'itish ofTensives had never reached after weeks and months of 
laborious and costly effort. The prisoners and guns captured by the 
enemy in each of these battles exceeded the highest record of the Allies 
in any of their great olFcnsives. The defeat of the 21st of March was 
capable of an explanation which was not derogatory to the powders of 
resistance of the British Army. Their defences were crude and im- 
perfect and they were overpowered by an enemy who outnumbered 
the defenders by three to one. But in the May battle the defences 
ivcre exceptionally strong and the numbers on both sides were 
approximately ecpial. There was another reason for the general sense 
of dejection caused by this defeat. When we were beaten in March 
the French were more than inclined to ascribe the di.saster to bad 
leadership on the part of our Generals, which they thought accounted 
for a lack of fighting spirit in our soldiers. But when the French were 
at the first assault stvept out of Kernmel — a position which for years 
had been well behind the Britisit front line — doubts began to creep 
into minds which hitlicrto had been confident of the undiminished 
proficiency of the French Army. The heavy defeat sustained by the 
French on the Chemiu dcs Dames and the Aisne and the poor fight 
put up by their divisions, which enabled the enemy at one blow to 
advance withitt 40 miles of Paris, created for the time being a sense 
not only of dcspondcircy but of soracthuig tantamount to dismay. This 
was deepened by the nightly bombardment of Paris by enemy aero- 
planes. Another mysterious development caused a panic in the 
French metropolis. Huge shells, emanating from no one knew where, 
dropped on Paris. Buildings were shattei-ed and hundreds were killed 
or maimed. One of these missiles dropped through the roof of a church 
where Mass was being celebrated, killing scores of the congregation. 
At first it was thought that a solitary aeroplane had flown over the city 
and dropped a bomb here and there. When it was discovered that the 
explosions were due to a gigantic gun which fired from a distance of 
50 miles, there tvas consternation amongst all classes. Multitudes fled 
from Paris to safer environments. 

Just at the moment of deepest ^'loom the Allies held a series of con- 
ferences at Versailles. We all knew that victory or defeat in a war 
between adversaries who were fairly matched would resolve itself 
ultimately into a que.stion of morale. The stiuin of continuous fight- 
ing under conditions of terror unexampled in character and duration 
was bound sooner or later to break the nciwes of the bravest men. 
Which of the two rival armies would be pushed first across the frontiers 
of endurance? Victory would rest with the one that, remained on the 
battlefield in howsoever exhausted a condition. ’ In the spring of 1917 
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the French poilu was on the point of a complete nervous breakdown, 
but he was not so far gone that he could not be rallied to defend his 
trenches, and the Germans were not then in a position to press their 
temporary advantage. The Italian Army had a bad temporary 
collapse in the late autumn of 1917. Passchendaele had undoubtedly 
worn down the high spirit of the British Army. In the March and 
April 1918 fighting the Germans had overrun positions which in 1916 
and 1917 would have been thought impregnable on either side. What 
about the Fi'ench morale? Had it recovered enough of its old valiant 
ardour to face and repel the onset of masses of well-led veterans 
exhilarated by a succession of brilliant victories? Recent events had 
inspired doubts in men not ready victims to vague fears. When we 
assembled in the conference chamber at Versailles we could hear all 
day during our discussions the deep thud of the German guns at 
Chateau Thierry. In the evening the German aeroplanes flew over 
our heads and we heard the fierce crack of their bombs in the direction 
of Paris. The lakes in the gardens of Versailles were all camouflaged 
■with a green cover of imitation grass .so as to mislead hostile bombers. 
Lord Derby, who was then our Ambassador in France, reported to me 
that there was a wave of pessimism sweeping over Paris, and that there 
ivas special resentment felt against Foch, who had not realised extrava- 
gant expectations by immediately arresting the German advance after 
he had been placed in full control of the Allied Armies. In his 
opinion, unless there was an improvement in the situation and that 
soon, there would be an irresistible demand for a change in the 
Supreme Command. The only reason why Clcmenceau did not share 
Foch’s temporary unpopularity was the feeling that there was no one 
else to take his place. Probably there were no keen compctitoi’s for a 
position which in the circumstances had more risk than glamour 
attached to it. This report fairly represented the Parisian atmosphere. 
An important British official said to me during this conference : “ This 
is the last occasion upon which we shall be able to hold our meetings 
at Versailles.” If the French had so readily given up elaborate 
entrenchments when the Germans were advancing on their capital, 
what reason was there to expect Uiat they would hold on to positions 
where there was no time to prepare adequate defences? 

This general despondency came upon me ivith surprise. I did not 
anticipate it, I did not share it. I thought it quite unjustified. I was 
convinced we had got over the worst. I was confirmed in ray 
impression by the attitude of Foch. He definitely did not share the 
prevalent pessimism. He was calmly preparing his great counter- 
stroke and making ready for it. He was disappointed with the poor 
show made by the French divisions in the last battle and he was 
conscious of the fact that the defeat interfered with his plans for the 
counter-offensive and postponed its date. Nevertheless, the whple. 
of his mind was concentrated on the building up of such reserves as 
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would not only enable him to beat off the enemy but to launch a 

counter-stroke that would hurl the Germans back and which would 

once their retreat began — enable the Allied Armies to batter them 
without cease into a shapeless rovit. 

We had an entertaining demonstration of Foch’s strategical plans 
during one of our adjournments for lunch. He and Mr. Balfour were 
out for a stroll in the garden. We could sec them engaged in animated 
conversation, i.e. animated as far as General Foch was concerned. Mr. 
Balfour was evidently listening with deferential attention to the old 
soldier, interjecting an occasional question. We then saw the General 
standing in front of the statesman indulging in violent pugilistic 
gestures first with his fists and then with his feet. We discoverecl after- 
wards that he was illustrating the great plan of his counter-offensive. 
When it began, he would hit here and hit there — he would use notonly 
liis two arms but both his feet, hitting and kicking without cease so as 
to give the enemy no time to recover. It turned out to be a dramatic 
forecast of the method which the great soldier was soon to employ and 
which ended in complete victory for the Allies. Foch saw in this 
moment of apparently calamitous defeat that the Germans had helped 
his ultimate scheme by the apparent completeness of their victory. 
Once move it was for them a tactical triumph but a strategic calamity, 
for the deep salient that rc.sulted could not be held without devoting 
considerable forces to this task — ^forces intended to carry out the 
" Hagen ” attack upon the British Front, It was too narrow a salient 
to form the base for a further adv;mcc unle.ss it could be considerably 
widened; and that meant that yet more troops must be used up in 
thru.sting sideways at the bastion of Rheints, which still held out to 
the east, and at the f<)rc.st of Villcrs-Cotterets and Compiegne, which 
hemmed the new salient in on the west. 

The German offensive was only partially .successful in its purpose 
of drawing the Allied forces to the south and thus weakening the 
British Front. Foch was well aware that Prince Rupprccht’s Army 
was still intact opposite us in Flanders. He brought reinforcements 
from the troops south of the Somme, and eventually as the battle pro- 
gressed he ordered down the French Tenth Army, which had been in 
reserve behind our First and Third Armies in the north. But by this 
time it was evident that the Germans were too deeply committed across 
the Aisne to be able promptly to transfer their attack to the nor'th, 
while our forces there were rapidly regaining their strength. In the 
month from March aist to Api'il 30th, fresh drafts totalling nearly 
aoo,ooo had been sent by us to France, including, as a result of the 
emergency, the youths under 19. By June 1st the total British white 
forces, home and Dominion, iu the B.E.F., France, were within 7,000 
Of their total of March 1st, and a month later they had passed it. Once 
again, the Germans were in the position that they must draw the 
Allied Tisserves again to the south by a fresh attack there before they 
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could hope for success with their “ Hagen ” attack in Flanders. And 
meanwhile they had extended the front they must hold in the south 
by the circumference of a deep and precarious salient. 

The Germans were thus doubly committed to continue their 
offensive in the south — partly because the positions they now held 
were unsafe for defence unless the salient could be 'widened; partly 
because it was their only method of weakening the reserves in the 
north and making possible their long-planned Flanders offensive. 

The Battle of the Aisne drew to a close on June 6th. Its last day 
was marked by a successful counter-attack by American troops, and 
another by the British. The fine performance of the Americans on 
June 6th was an omen of grim significance for the Germans and a 
revelation to the astonished Headquarters of their allies, who had 
been assured that nothing was to be apprehended from the American 
Army for another year. 

Three days later, on June gth, the Germans launched an attack on 
the Montdidier-Noyon sector. This, however, did not surprise the 
French, as Foch had anticipated that such an attempt would be made 
by a thrust on an adjoining sector to widen the German salient. The 
assault was held at its ends, butpenetrated the French line to a depth 
of 6,000 yards in the middle. This, however, was insufficient to bring 
the enemy near to Compiegne, and a counter-attack by Foch on the 
11th compelled Ludenaorff to abandon his effort. A week later 
another attempt was made, this time against the eastern shoulder, by 
an assault to the east of Rheims. But it was on a small scale, and came 
to nothing. The German blows had lost their former vigour, while 
the Frendn were recovering their confidence. Colonel Schwertfeger, 
in his evidence before the Reichstag Committee, said of this 
fighting: — 

“ Meantime, as a sequel to the offensives on the Chemin des 
Dames, the assault which we delivered on Compifegne had been 
started on the gth June; but it had to be broken off on tlie nth 
under the impact of a powerful Freirch counter-offensive. The 
whole front from Montdidier to Rheims was placed on the 
defensive, and in the middle of June comparative quiet set in.”* 

For nearly a month there were only local operations on the Western 
Front. The Allied forces staged various minor attacks for the purpose 
of improving their line at different points and harassing the enemy. 
One of these, which occurred on me British Front, caused grave 
annoyance to the American Commander-in-Chief, This was an attack 
on Hamel, in the Fourth Army area, which was carried out on July 4th 
by Australian troops. The 33rd American Division was .training with 
the British forces on this sector, and the Australians and Americans, 

* " Die Ursachen des Deutseben Zusammenbruebs fan Jahre 191S,'' Vcj. 'II, p. 191. 
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who had both come from far across the ocean to fight the battles of the 
old Continent from which their forefathers had sprung, seem to have 
struck up a warm friendship. I visited the American camp shortly 
after the battle, and had the privilege of reviewing the troops. As 
they .swung past they appeared to me to be as fine a body of men as 1 
have ever set eyes upon. 

From one of the officers I heard an amusing account of what 
happened over the Hamel fight. When the attack to relieve the 
pressure on Amiens was projected, it was arranged that Australians 
and Americans should both take a part in the enterprise. The young 
Americans were overjoyed with the prospect of entering into their 
first battle in the World War. A message, however, came from 
American Headquarters, forbidding their use for the fight. The 
reasons given for this peremptory order were that they were there for 
training, and were not yet ready to be put into action. 

When the Americans heard of this order a wave of disappointment 
spread over their camp, and some of them passed the sad news to their 
Australian comrades. The latter promptly scoffed at the idea that 
they should be diverted from their ptirpose merely because an order 
haa come from Headquarters, and they told their American 
comrades: “ You don’t mean to say tliat you take any notice of those 
blighters — ^we never do.” 

The Americans agreed with this view, went into action, and by all 
accounts I heard they fought with great dash and spirit. The only 
comment of the Australians was: ” They are fine fighters, only rather 
rough I ” 

General Pershing records in his book, "My Experiences in the 
World War,” his extreme annoyance with the British Army Staff for 
allowing the American troops to fight contrary to his orders. He says 
that the immediate result of this incident “ was to cause me to make 
the instructions so positive that nothing of the kind could occur 
again.”* 

During this pause in the carrying out of major offensives, Luden- 
dorff was engaged in reforming his damaged divisions with such 
material as he could scrape together. He was still counting on deliver- 
ing that final blow in Flanders; but before he could do so he was under 
the necessity of widening his perilous salient on the Marne. On the 
14th of June he ordered preparations to be put in hand for a double 
assault to be delivered on or about the 10th of July on both sides of 
Rheims, with a view to pinching out this cramping obstacle and 
straightening out the narrow salient. Presuming its success, the 
Hagen attack in Flanders was to follow ten days later. 

Ludendorff further ordered that arrangements should be made, 
following up these offensives, for a big thrust between the Somme 
and the Marne, to capture both Amiens and Paris. But here a protest 
• " My Experieiioes in the World War," p. 475. 
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arose in his General Staff that there would not be troops enough for so 
big a simultaneous thrust, and on July 13th, Ludendorff announced 
that they would have to wait till after the Marne and Flanders 
offensives to decide whether to make their next attack on Paris or on 
Amiens. 

Events were to save them this trouble. Ludendorff was not the only 
person making plans during June and early July. Foch had no 
sooner got the Germans pegged down in their vulnerable salient than 
he started to prepare a counter-stroke. There were now large numbers 
of American troops in France — by the end of June there were already 
54 complete divisions, of which ten were in the line — and reinforce- 
ments were hurrying across the Atlantic at the rate of a quarter of a 
million a month. The Allies had once more a numerical superiority 
and Foch was a firm believer in the attack. He was accumulating 
re.serves for a great thrust in the direction of Soissons which would 
cut behind the German divisions occupying the Chateau Thierry 
.salient. This was to be delivered as soon as the army of the Crown 
Prince was fully engaged in its projected attack to the east and west 
of Rheims. These reserves Foch jealously preserved for the great 
opportunity that he had known for months would arise after the 
Germans had exhausted their strength in unsuccessful offensives. It 
was an essential part of the plan of campaign he submitted to the 
Military Representatives of the Council and to P 6 tain and Haig in 
January. It will be recalled how these two eminent military leaders 
scouted it as an impracticable proposition. When the rapid advance 
of the Germans to the Marne at the end of May seemed to threaten 
Paris, retain meant to draw upon these reserves to bar the German 
onrush, and had actually given orders that some of the divisions 
designed for the counter-offensive should move to the support of the 
French Ai'mics who were ban’ing the road to Paris. Foch however 
intervened and refused to allow them to be drawn away from their 
designated purpose. P^tain had to use such other troops as he could 
find to defend Champagne and the line of the Marne. The Resen^e 
Army remained intact under cover of the woods, ready to pounce at the 
word of command from the Generalissimo. 

Although the “ Hagen ” attack on Flanders was still pending, Foch 
rightly judged that it would not be delivered until after the further 
German assault on Rheims. In feet, nine of Prince Rupprecht's 
reserve divisions were brought down from the north for the new 
offensive against the French to the east of Rheims. Haig, who at first 
had been averse to dispatching any troops to Champagne, subse- 
quently accepted Foch’s view and agreed to the withdrawal of eight 
French divisions from the re.serves behind his front. He also supplied 
four of his own British divisions to strengthen the attack on the 
German salient. 

On July 15th the last German offensive of the War was launched,,. 
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east and west of Rheims. Foch was expecting it and was prepared to 
give up a certain amount of ground on both fronts. P<5tain’s tactics 
of the elastic front, lightly held in the forward zone which forced 
attackers to advance beyond the support of their trench mortars before 
they met the main body of the defence, mufUed on this occasion the full 
force of the onset, which did not achieve any very spectacular gains 
during its first two days. On the third day, Foch struck. He had 
massed his army of attack under General Mangin, one of the most 
clashing Generals of the War, in the forest of Villers-Cottercts, on the 
west flank of the German salient, and thence they issued, with the first 
light of dawn, sujjportcd by a ma.ss of tanks and with no preliminary 
bombardment. Mangin attacked with ^st divisions between the 
Manic and the Aisne, in an easterly direction, on a 50-kilometre front. 
Of these divisions, two were British, two were American and therefore 
twice the strength of the ordinary British or French division. The 
veiy existence of such a tremendous striking force on their western 
flank was .skilfully concealed from the enemy; the first day the Allies 
penetrated to an extreme depth of ten kilometres, captured 16,000 
prisoners and approximately too guns. The lateral communications 
between Soissons and Chiitcau Thierry, road and railway, were thus 
brought under fire of the Allied artillery. The two American 
divisions were in the forefront of this attack, and in this, the first big 
offensive operation in which they took part, they covered themselves 
with glory. The part played by tlie British division.s in this attack 
was also notcworthjr and contributed largely to the victot'y. 

The British divisions attached to Mangin’s Army were the 15th 
and the 34th. At the ojiening of the battle they were held in reserve, 
and were thrown in on the sgrd of July. On that and the following 
days they were fiercely engaged. A footnote in the published 
despatches of Marshal Haig notes in connection with this battle 
that : — 

“ The 17th French Division generously erected a monument to 
the 1 5th Division on the highest [xiiiit of the Buzancy plateau, where 
was found the body of the Scottish soldier who had advanced the 
farthest in the attack of the aSth July.”* 

And Marshal Foch records in his Memoirs that during a re.sumption 
of the attack on August 1st, in conjunction with three French 
divisions : — 

“ The British 34th Divi.sion, su^iported by tanks, assaulted the 
heights of Grand-Rozoy, and in spite of furious resistance by the 
enemy, they carried the German position between Grand-Rozoy, 
the Signal de Servenay and the village of Cramaillc at the point 
'<■ " Sir Douglas Plaig's Despatches." p. 256. 
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of the bayonet. Here they liung on in the face of numerous and 
powerful counter-attacks. This decisive action compelled the 
Germans to make a new withdrawal.’’* 

It was an ell'ective surprise. Ludcndorli had already gone north to 
Tournai to supervise the preparations for the Hdgen attack, to be met 
on his arrival with the neivs of the French break-through. Admittedly 
the Germans had received previous warning of the pending counter- 
oil'ensive. But they had — quite correctly, as it happened — understood 
that Foch intended to launch it on or before the 14th of July, and 
when it did not come then, they supposed it had been abandoned. 

The course of the battle for the first two days had lulled them into 
security as far as tlleir western flank was concerned. A desperate 
battle was raging around the heights above Rheims and further along 
towards the east. The Germans assumed that Foch had been com- 
pelled to throw in his reserves to help the hard-pressed French Army 
in those sectors. During these two days hardly a shot was fired between 
Soissons and Chiiteau Thierry, and the German troops in the salient 
were deluded into the belief that the danger of an attack from that 
quarter had passed. To quote a brilliant German writer’ sf description 
of the tranquil state of mind into which these troops had subsided: — 

. . Night and day they have heard the fire from the actions 
going on about the Marne and in front of Rheims . . . they hear 
of successes: , that we are fighting south of the river and have made 
some advance in the wooded hills. Then, too, the rumour is started 
that the enemy is everywhere in retreat — that he is throwing all 
his reserves into the bjilance at Rheims and about the river, and 
has no thought of attacking hereabouts: then vigilance becomes 
slack . . . and the troops are lulled into a sense of false security 
— they feel almost as if they were in Rest-Quarters. 

. . . But suddenly this idyll is broken in upon by a surprise 
attack. ... It falls like lightning — striking through the morning 
mists. I have been informed that when it took place numbers of 
the fighting men had just gone out to tlie harvest fields. 

. . . The attack was made with an advance-guard of many 
hundreds of tanks, and — apparently — ^with tanks of a new design, 
small, and capable of great mobility; these, having advanced, were 
able to establi.sh themselves as cover for the machine-guns, and 
thus the picture gained is that after a minimum of time, the front 
line had been penetrated at numberless points and our men were 
simply fighting for their skins, while their rear was at the same time 
exposed to further fire from the enemy’s machine-guns. What 
actually took place at the time, and amid all this confusion, no one 
quite knows . . . but the troops became aware that they were 

• " Memoirs of Marshal I^och.” p. 442. 
t Karl Rosner; ” The King," /ios.wn. 
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surrounded — and lost their heads . . . such a thing is catching. 
Wherever the enemy advanced, he outflanked the neighbouring 
sections still fighting, widening to cither side the gaps he had 
already made in our line. Side by side, in an uninterrupted storm 
of attack, came French and Americans . . . and the situation 
became more and more serious.” 

The French thrust gravely menaced the German forces in the Marne 
salient, and after some fierce fighting, Ludendorff was forced to with- 
draw from it to the line of the Vesle. Indeed, it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he managed to rescue the bulk of his troops congested 
in the salient, leaving behind 35,000 prisoners and large numbers of 
guns and other war material. 

It is interesting to note that General von Kuhl, in summing up the 
story of the last German offensive and Foch’s counter-stroke, attributed 
the German failure to the lack of surprise in their attack, combined 
with the unity of command achieved on the Allied side. He points 
out that : — 

" Foch had brought down the French troops, about eight 
division.s, from the Flanders sector to the French Front. Admittedly 
Haig had his worries, because he knew of the reserves standing 
behind the Crown Prince Rupprccht’s Army group. But for all 
that he had to give up four English divisions to the French Front, 
and send four more to the neighbourhood of Amiens on the Somme. 
Foch was thereby enabled to move four French divisions from there 
to further on the right. Thc.se movements were completed in good 
time before the 15th. This showed clearly the importance of the 
unity of command which had been entrusted to General Foch. 
Without that it would hardly have been possible to unite the 
divergent interests of the English and the French.”* 

The victory of Villcr.s-Coltcrcts had a much more far-reaching effect 
than tlic defeat of the Crown Princc’.s attempt to capture the mountain 
of Rheims. It was the lui-n of the tide. To quote Hindenburg: — 

” Altliough the fighting in the Marne .salient had saved us from 
the annihilation our enemy had intended, we could have no illusion 
about the far-reaching cIEccts of thus battle and our retreat. 

From the purely military point of view it was of the greatest and 
mo.st fateful importance that wc had lost the initiative to the enemy, 
and were at first not strong enough to recover it ourselves. We had 
been compelled to draw upon a large part of the rcseiwes which we 
intended to use for the attack in Flanders. This meant the end of 
our hopes of dealing our long-planned decisive blow at the English 
army. The enemy High Command was thus relieved of the 

.* " Die.Ursstchen des Doutschen Zusanunenbcuchs im Jahre 1918,” Vol. Ill, pp. 177 
atid 178. 

' t Von Hindenburg; " Ont of My Life," pp. 38s and 386. , , 
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influence which this threatened offensive had had on their disposi- 
tions. Moreover, the English Armies, thanks to the battle in the 
Marne salient, were relieved from the moral spell which wc had 
woven about them for months. It was to be expected that resolute 
generalship on the part of the enemy would exploit this change in 
the situation, which they could not fail to realise, to the full extent 
of their available forces. Their prospects were very favourable, as, 
generally speaking, our defensive fronts were not strong and had 
to be held by troops which were not fully effective. Moreover these 
fronts had been considerably extended since the spring and were 
thus strategically more sensitive.” 

It is very interesting to note the impression made by the Americans 
upon the old Prussian veteran. 

“ Of course, it was to be assumed that the enemy also had suffered 
very heavily in the recent fighting. Between 15th July and 4th 
August, 74 hostile divisions, including 60 French, had been suffer- 
ing losses while the English Arnoues had been practically spared for 
months. In these circumstances the steady arrival of American 
reinforcements must be particularly valuable for the enemy. Even 
if these reinforcements were not yet quite up to the level of modern 
requirements in a purely military sense, mere numerical superiority 
had a far greater effect at this stage when our units had suffered so 
heavily. 

The effect of our failure on the country and our allies was even 
greater, judging by our first impressions. How many hopes, 
cherished during the last few months, had probably collapsed at 
one blowl How many calculations had been scattei'ed to the windsi ” 

Ludendorff confirms the impression recorded by his Chief: — 

" The attempt' to make the nations of the Entente inclined to 
peace before the arrival of the American reinforcements by means 
of German victories had failed. The impetus of the Army had 
not sufficed to deal the enemy a decisive blow before the Americans 
were on the spot in considerable force. It was quite clear to me 
that our general situation had thus become very serious. 

By the beginning of August we had suspended our attack and 
reverted to the defensive on the whole front.”* 

Hindenburg and Ludendorff realised that this defeat was not the 
loss of a battle but of the War. It was the beginning of the end. 
Once more to quote from Rosner’s vivid and picturesque description 
of this battle — one of the great decisive battles of history— it was: — 

" The end ... the dark, abysmal giant-maw, from facing 
which he (the Kaiser) has so persistendy averted his eyes all this 
day, now suddenly confronts him. One single horror looms in- 
* Ludendorff : “ My -War Memories," p. 677. 
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sight: that of disbanded armies, hurrying homewards: then the 
teiTible disillusionment of the masses, harried by privation . . , 
the Unchained Horror . . . the Red Ruin of millions now roused 
to fury — cheated of their hour of triumph . . . the hour for which 
they had so long been waiting.”* 

The German Army had exhausted its reserves. The losses were 
so heavy that tea divisions had to be broken up in order to use their 
infantry for others. What was left was no longer strong enough 
either in numbers or in quality to enable Ludendorff to renew the 
olTcnsive at any part of the front. It turned out to be quite 
unequal to the task of defending its lines against the reinforced and 
reinvigorated armies of the Alliance. The Germans knew that the 
game was up. It is a tribute to the moral supremacy which tlieir 
armies had imposed upon the Allies that, with the exception of Foch, 
none of the Allied Commanders or their Staffs seem to have realised 
the favourable actualities of the situation. 

It is diflicult to overestimate and it would be ungenerous and 
unjust to underestimate the part which the American Army played 
in this dramatic change in the fortunes of the Entente. They had 
eight divisions (the equivalent of 90 French divisions) in this fate- 
ful battle. These fought with reckless dash and courage and con- 
tributed substantially to the victory of the Marne salient. There 
were other divisions holding other parts of the Allied Front and 
several in reserve. New divisions were in course of formation from 
.scores of thousands of men already landed in France; there were 
.scores of tliousands of men on the high .seas and myriads training in 
America with millions in re.scrvc. The Germans, whilst depreciating 
their eflicicncy in action owing to lack of training in officers and men, 
paid a svarm tribute to their courage and fearlcssnc.ss. They knew 
too well that material of that kind would improve by experience in 
actual fighting. The Germans had observed and suffered from the 
same process with the raw levies Britain flung .so prodigally into the 
battlefields of France and Flanders. On the other hand there were no 
fresh sources of man-power that the cxhau.sted armies of the Central 
Powers could draw upon. In such circumstances the moral effect on 
the combatants on both sides of such a reinforcement for one of them 
must ircccssarily determine the issue. Here were brave duellists who 
had been for a long time inflicting angry svounds upon each other 
from which their strength was gradually ebbing. One of them 
decides to fling the last remnants of his power at the other in a 
desperate etfort to rush a decision before he drops. The other — 
equally drained of blood — is reinvigorated by a transfusion from 
the veins of a virile and vigorous youth who comes to his timely aid. 
The result was inevitable. From the date of this battle the spirit of 

♦KarlRosner; " The King," p. 315. 
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the German Army sagged. There were units amongst them which 
fought with desperate valour up to the end and the tenacity of their 
resistance is proved by the terrible losses they inflicted on their 
British, French and American assailants. But after the Battle of 
Rheims the German Army as a whole never put up the fight to which 
their foes had been accustomed during four years of incessant combat. 
Even the bravest men do not fight as well when they know in their 
hearts that no effort or sacrifice on their part will prevent them from 
being beaten in the end. If, in addition to this depressing know- 
ledge, they are tired and worn out by constant fighting, then the 
stoutest heart begins to fail. 

Foch’s counter-stroke of July i8th put a definite end to all prospect 
of any further great German offensives. It was the turn of the tide. 
On July ssnd, Rupprecht's Army group, opposite the British Front, 
was told that it must stand on the defensive, and give up its reserve 
divisions which had been prepared for the Hagen attack, partly to 
reinforce the German Crown Prince's Army group, partly to replace 
divisions in the line which were exhausted. 

Most of the fighting since April had been done by the French Army. 
It needed some time to recuperate and to refill its depleted divisions 
before it was in a position to resume the offensive. But it was Foch's 

E olicy to give the Germans no time to recover from the blow they 
ad sustained. Above all, he was insistent that no time should be 
given them to dig and wire new defences for the lines to which their 
advance in salients had carried them. The policy which he had so 
histrionically expounded to Mr. Balfour at Versailles in June was 
now to be put into operation. 

Ever since his appointment as supreme commander, Foch had been 
thinking of and planning for an AiUed offensive campaign; mishaps 
and defeats postponed the execution of his plan, but never altered 
his resolve to see it through. It was the plan of campaign sketched 
by him in his celebrated Memorandum of the ist of January, 1918, 
which was turned down temporarily by the opjjosition of the two 
Commanders-in-Chief. As soon as he saw that his counter-attack at 
Villers-Cotterets had succeeded, he drew up a memorandum outlining 
his proposals, which he laid before the Allied commanders at a 
Council of War on July 34th. The photostat of this critically import- 
ant document is before me as I write, and I reproduce as an 
illustration Foch’s autographed covering letter to Haig, with which he 
enclosed his statement. 

Foch’s Memorandum started by pointing out that his counter- 
stroke had not only stopped the fifth German offensive but had 
turned it into defeat. This defeat must be exploited, not only in 
Champagne, but on a much wider scale. The Allies were now 
fully equal to the enemy in number of battalions and combatants, 
and held a superiority of reserves. 
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“ Moreover, all the inlormation tallies in revealing to us an 
enemy reduced to having two armies: an army of occupation, 
sacrificed, without effectives, held for a long time in the line; and 
manoeuvring in the rear of this fragile facade, an army of assault, 
upon which the German High Command lavishes all its attention, 
but wdiich has already been badly knocked about.” 

The Allies also held an undoubted superiority in aeroplanes, tanks 
and artillery; the Americans, pouring in at the rate of 550,000 men 
a month, would steadily increase their preponderance; while the fact 
that the Germans had been stopped and defeated gave us now a moral 
superiority. 

" The time has come to abandon the general defensive attitude 
hitherto necessitated by numerical inferiorityj and to go over to 
the offensive.” 

In his Memorandum, Foch envisaged two stages for this offensive. 
The first was a series of attacks upon different important sectors of the 
front, swiftly executed one after the other, with such forces as the 
Allies for the moment could rally for the purpose, preparatory for 
a further stage when we should have secured a good position for 
manoeuvre and the balance of strength had shifted still further in 
our favour. 

For the initial stage, Foch prtmosed two scries of operations. The 
former series was designed to fi-ee the lateral railway communica- 
tions along the Allied Front, and consisted of three offensives: — 

" (a) Freeing the Paris-Avricourt line in the Marne district. 
This constitutes the minimum result to be obtained from the 
present offensive. 

(b) Freeing the Paris-Amiens line, by a joint action on the part 
of the British and French Armies. 

(c) Freeing the Paris-Avricourt line in the Commercy district, 
by reducing the St. Mihiel salient — an operation to be prepared 
ivithout delay and to be undertaken by the American Armies as 
soon as they have the necessary resources at their disposal.” 

The St. Mihiel operation, as he pointed out in a footnote, would 
enable the Allies to act on a large scale between Meuse and Moselle 
— *' which may become necessary one day.” Clearly Foch was not 
taking shortsighted views of the ultimate scope of his offensive. 

The other series of these preliminary operations was an attack in 
the southern part of the Flanders Front, to free the mining districts 
of Bethune from enemy threats, and an attack further north in 
Flanders for finally removing the enemy from the region of .Dunkirk, 
and Gal,'>is. . ' i, 
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“ As has been said above, these actions are to be carried out at 
brief intervals, in sucli a way as to disturb the enemy in the move- 
ment of his reserves and to deprive him of the time necessary for 
reconstituting his units. 

They must be heavily equipped with all the necessary resources 
so as to ensure unerring success. 

Finally, they must at all costs use .surprise. Recent operations 
prove that it constitutes an indispensable condition of success.” 

Koch could not .so early lay dow'n with precision a term within 
which this first stage of his offensive would be completed : but in his 
Memorandum he indicated that there was: — 

” ground for anticipating an imjjortant offensive at the end of the 
summer or in the autumn of such a kind as to add to our advantages 
and to leave no I'cspite to the enemy.” 

The scheme was not acceptable to the French and British Coin- 
manders-in-Chief. To quote a French military writer who was 
fully informed as to what occurred at the Conference* : “ This 
Memorandum by the scope and number of the attacks contemplated, 
at once called forth objections from its audience. Haig and Pdtain 
plead the fatigue of their armies: Pershing the inexperience of his. 
Not one of the throe Commandcrs-in-Chicf frames a formal refusal, 
however, being convinced that events will be responsible for bring- 
ing the plan of the General-in-Chief of the Allied Armies back within 
the bounds of their own conceptions.” Petain, in particular, in a 
written reply forwarded on July «6th, states that the offensive 
directed at the St. Mihicl salient, together with that of the 
Armentieres pocket, will constitute, in his opinion, the offensive of 
importance, contemplated for the end of the summer or the beginning 
of the autumn and that it will cxliaust ” in all probability the French 
resources for the year igiSy but for a useful and comprehensive 
result." This last sentence is ambiguous. Foch records in his 
Memoirs that at the Council of War on July «4th, both Haig and 
Petain were greatly surpri.sed at the ambitious nature and magnitude 
of Foch’s plan and the number of operations it contemplated. 

Even Foch did not in July foresee that we should be able to finish 
off the War in 1918, and he thought the concluding blow would 
have to be struck in the following year. So far as the military situa- 
tion on the Western Front was concerned, that was probably tlie 
sound view. But our victories in the Balkans and Palestine, which 
drove Bulgaria and Turkey out of the War, and the shattering effect 
of our blockade upon the morale of Germany and Austria, were to 
combine with Foch’s strategy in the West to bring about an earlier 
conclusion. 

* General Ren^ Tourn^s: "Histoire de la guerre moncliale," Vol. IV, p, 193. 
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STROKE AND COUNTER-STROKE 

S. THE WILSON MI5MORANDUVI 

The British military view was communicated to the Cabinet by Sir 
Hemy Wilson, first in a verbal report on the ellect of the German 
defeat, and subsequently in an “ appreciation ” of the situation 
dated July s^th. 

Eirst as to his Report to the Cabinet. 

When on July igth, a report of the German advance and of the 
complete success of Foch’s counter-offensive had been given to the 
War Cabinet, I at once felt the significance of the event. The Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, however, was by no means so optimistic. 
He recognised that the sole object of the German offensive at Rheims 
had been to draw Allied reserves from the north and he quoted a 
telegram from P^tain’s Headquarters confirming that opinion. 
Knowing Wilson’s habit of putting himself in the place of the enemy 
and speaking from his standpoint, I asked him to furnish the Cabinet 
with an appreciation of the situation as viewed through German 
spectacles. He replied that the enemy might argue as follows: — 

" I made an attack on a big front with a few divisions so as to 
draw down to Rheims the bulk of the French reserves. This I 
have done, and I am therefore not dissatisfied with the results. 
As regards the French counter-attack, I am pleased with it, and 
I am quite prepared to give up ground, provided at the same time 
I draw into action the Allied reserves, and I am prepared to fight 
a rearguard action and then atuck further north when it suits 
me. Of course, I should not like it if I was liable to be cut off, 
but the Crown Prince’s reserves should be sufficient to prevent 
any such success on the part of the enemy.” 

I was nevertheless convinced that we had reached a new and more 
pro mis ing stage in the progress of the campaign. For this reason 1 
invited Sir Henry Wilson to prepare a thorough study of the military 
position for the enlightenment of the Cabinet as to the effect of tlie 
second victory of tlie Marne on the military situation. ^ Before pre- 
paring it he wished to consult Sir Douglas Haig. He visited him it 

i8S7 
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his Headquarters on July sist, to consult him as to his opinions on 
the military situation. As a result of this consultation, I received a 
remarkable document from him entitled “ British Military Policy, 
1918-1919.” In it he set out at length his appreciation of the military 
situation and outlook for the guidance of the British Government, 
whose principle military adviser he now was. He gave us his estimate 
of the prospects of the Western Front, and of wliat could be achieved 
on the subsidiary fronts, and his advice as to the aims we should 
pursue, and the distribution of available forces we should adopt 
during the coming is months. He submitted his forecast of when 
we should be able to resume the offensive against the Germans, and 
an indication of what he thought we might hope to achieve against 
them. He had not only gone over to Franc;e and talked over the 
situation with the Commander-in-Chief, Field-Marshal Haig: he also 
knew Pdtain’s views about the possibilities of 1918; and the communi- 
cation he had received from Pdtain’s Headquarters as to the effect 
of the battle at Rheims shotved that this eminent French General 
had seen in that event no reason for any change of opinion. At 
Vcrsaillc.s, Wilson was moreover able to draw upon the information 
collected by the military experts stationed there, and in the War 
Office he had at his disposal all the military information which it was 
the business of the Staff to accpiirc from every field and through 
our highly efficient Secret Service. Bearing this in mind, one is 
driven to judge his Appreciation, in so far as it bears on the prospects 
on the Western Front, not as a mere personal opinion of a very clever 
but somewhat erratic officer, but as representing the sum of the 
military wisdom and foresight available to him cither at the War 
Office, at the British G.H.Q. in, France or at the French G.H.Q. 

Judged from that standpoint, the document is an astounding pro- 
duction, and to read it now in retrospect leaves one ga.sping at its 
wild iiTclcvancics to the reality of the position. Alike in fact and 
forecast it was wrong, grotesquely wrong. 

Although the C.I.G.S, had been in communication with Sir 
Douglas Haig and Iiad visited him at his Headquarters and had 
interchanged opinions with him a.s to the military situation and 
prospect, Haig was contemptuous of the actual draftsmanship of 
Wilson’s Memorandum; he disliked its verbiage and its rainblings 
into far-fetched speculations in tlie Far East. But there is no doubt 
that it represented the Briti.sh Commander’s view of the outlook so 
far as the Western Front was conccmccl after the German defeat in 
July. The quotation I have given from General Rend Tournds’ book 
bears out that interpretation of his attitude. 

Wilson’s Memorandum bears date July ^stb. It wa.s, therefore, 
written after the last German offensive round Rheims of July 15th 
to 17th, and after Fqch’s great counter-attack of July 1 8th which 
smashed the ! German salient and compelled them to withdraw from 
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the Marne. The Germans had been so weakened by war wastage 
and so disheartened by their defeat in their Champagne offensive 
that they had been compelled to abandon all hope of carrying out 
further major offensives in the West, and were busy organising the 
whole front for defensive warfare. It was written when Austria was 
falling to pieces, when the Bulgarian Army was disintegrating, and 
the Tmkish Army had been reduced to a ragged remnant. 

Bcaiing these facts of the situation in mind, let us see what 
information and advice our chief military adviser has to offer the 
Government as the result of his consultations with G.H.Q. Wilson’s 
Memorandum starts with a review of the outcome of the Champagne 
battle. He correctly notes that die German offensive has been 
neutralised, and that: — 

" As the result of these operations the Germans may be said to 
have lost the initiative in that particular part of the field, and the 
threat to Paris has been greatly lessened. . . .■"* 

Wilson then asserted that Prince Rupprecht, on the Flanders 
Front, still had his reserves intact, and it remained to be seen whether 
that offensive would materialise at once, or be delayed a while, till 
the enemy had gathered and reconstituted as many divisions as 
possible after his reverse in the south. Indications obtained in the 
lighting showed that the German companies were in many cases 
under strength. 

As a matter of fact, the Champagne reverse had done a great deal 
more. Ludendorft says of it ; — f 

" The serious weakening of the 18th Army and of the right wing 
of the gth . . . had to be made good by reinforcements. These 
could only be drawn from the Army Group of Crown Prince 
Rupprecht. G.H.Q. therefore decided to abandon this (Flanders) 
offensive. The Rupprecht Army Group was to stand on the 
defensive and to surrender reserves to reinforce the 18th, 9th and 
yth Armies. . . 

In other words, the Chanmagne battle had for its immediate 
result that the long-projected Flanders offensive was abandoned, and 
Prince Rupprecht's reserves, instead of remaining intact, were used 
up in reinforcing the shattered armies further south. 

Wilson’s statement that the enemy formations were under strength 
was certainly not exaggerated. I have quoted in another chapter 
General von Kuhl’s evidence as to the state of their battalion strength 
at this time, which shows that they were far weaker than Wilson 

♦ My italics. 

t War Memoirs," Vol. U. p. 674. 
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estimated. The real combatant strength of the German battalions 
and companies at this time was less than half its proper figure. It is 
easy to understand, therefore, now that the Americans were pouring 
in on a great .scale, and the Germans were utterly unable to keep 
up the combatant strength of their units, that the flow of the tide 
was strongly on the Allied side, and the battle front was set for a 
victorious advance. 

With the.se facts in mind, let us see how Wilson views the prospects 
for the remainder of the 1918 campaign. 

He sums up all the alternative possibilities which he considers 
might eventuate under five heads. The most favourable he can 
imagine comes first, and the others arc in descending order of 
calamity for the Allies. These five possibilities arc: — 

“ 1. The German offensive may be fought to a standstill before 
any strategical decision has been obtained, leaving the Allied 
Armies in clFectivc touch with each other, holding a line from 
the North Sea to Switzerland, covering the Channel Ports and 
Paris. 

3. The British Array may be forced to abandon the Channel 
Ports, either — 

(a) As the result of a successful attack on the British Front, 

or — 

(b) In order to keep in touch with the French and Americans 

south of the Somme, 

3. The enemy may capture Paris, or bring it under such effec- 
tive fii'C as will deny the use of the railway communications through 
it and stop the working of the extensive munition works which are 
concentrated in its vicinity. 

4. The enemy may effect the complete separation of the British 
and French Armies, the former being driven back to positions 
covering the Channel Ports, the latter falling back to the south. 

5. The enemy may effect a breach in the line on some part of 
the front east of Paris, cutting the French Army in two and entail- 
ing a return to the conditions of open warfare.” 

It is worthy of note that an Allied advance does not figure at all 
as one of the possibilities! It is clear that the “moral spell” of 
which Hindenburg speaks had not yet been lifted from the minds 
of our high Commanders. 

Wilson then goes on to discuss what would happen in the event 
of one or other of these possibilities being realised. Either of the last 
two would mean, the decisive defeat of the French and serious 
loss to the Briti'!h and Americ'’n‘'.; . — 
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. . Alternative (3) would probably have such serious political 
and industrial results as to cripple the French powers of resistance. 
But, even should the French be compelled to make peace, the 
British Empire and America could still carry on effective maritime 
and economic wai', though the withdrawal of their troops from 
France would be a delicate matter and might entail considerable 
sacrifices. Our military effort would then have to be exerted on 
the Eastern Front as well as in Mesopotamia and Palestine. The 
results to be obtained by this would almost entirely depend on the 
extent to which Allied intervention through Siberia had previously 
materialised. 

... In the case of alternative (a), i.e., the loss of the Channel 
Ports, the Allies could still continue operations in France though at 
a great disadvantage owing to the unfavourable naval situation 
thereby created. Our position would be prejudiced not only by 
the insecurity of our cross-Channel communications and the prac- 
tical cessation of traffic to the Port of London, but by the adverse 
effect on the submarine situation in the Atlantic, which would 
probably reduce to a considerable extent the forces that America 
would maintain in France. So much so that there would probably 
be a substantial surplus of American troops over and above what 
could be transported to or maintained in France which could then 
be profitably employed on the Far Eastern Front, provided the 
latter had been reconstituted.” 

Americans will be interested to learn that it was contemplated 
in July, 1918, that their troops, if they wei’c cut off by disaster from 
France, should be transported to ihe Far East to safeguard the 
Siberian Front. This is probably one of the flights of Wilsonian 
fancy which Haig characterised in his Diary as nonsense. On the 
whole, however, Wilson prefers to assume tnai tlie first alternative 
may be realised, and that: — 

“. . . If the German advance is stayed u'ithout acliieving any 
far-reaching strategical results, tlie immediate preoccupation of 
the Allies must be to secure such a margin of safety for our line in 
France as will remove all anxiety as to our position. This will 
enable us to devote our efforts uninterruptedly during the ensuing 
period to preparation for the decisive phase and, if necessary, to 
detach troops to other theatres without misgivings.” 

In this, the most favourable event, the utmost he hopes might be 
achieved in 1918 is a series of small local actions to improve our line 
by pushing the Germans rather further from the Channel Ports, the 
Bruay coal mines, Amiens and Paris. That would require "the 
active co-operation of every man and gun that ivc can keep in the 
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field until late in the autumn.” In that event there could, ol course, 
be no question ol reinforcing any other front, with a view to launch- 
ing offensives outside France. 

Having thus in his vision led us .safely through to the autumn with 
at least a chance of escaping one of the four disasters sketched in his 
possibilities (s) to (5), Wilson proceeds in the second part of his 
Memorandum to discuss the “ period of preparation ” which he 
presumes will supervene. 

His hopes luii high for a culminating militaiy ellort by the Allies. 
As to this, he asks : — 

“ 'The first (question that arises is — ^wheu is this decisive effort 
to be made? That is to say, will it he possible to accomplish it 
in 1919, or must we wait until 1920?” 

He proceeds to consider how the comparative man-power of the 
Allies and the enemy will stand. Assuming that the Germans are 
already 200,000 under strength, that they do not enlist lai'ge numbers 
of Russians in their forces, and that the Americans keep their 
promises, he hopes that the present Allied inferiority of numbers 
(which he puts at 30,000 rifles) may have changed by July, 1919, to a 
sutler iority of 400,000 or more. He accordingly concludes that it 
will be possible for the Allies to take the offensive in July, ipic). He 
considers the case for postponing sucli an effort until 1920, but turns 
it down on the grounds that Britain is war-weary, France and Italy 
arc exhausted, and America is impatient. He is afraid that there 
may even be some difficulty in lasting out uiuil his chosen date, 
because “ All cntluisitism for the war is dead,” and to defer it longer 
would give the Germans time to exploit Russia. So he writes: — 

” I have no hesitation in .saying, therefore, that as a basis of 
calculation, we should fix the culminating period for our supreme 
military effort on the Western Front not later than 1st July, 1919.'’ 

As for what it may be possible to achieve by that offensive, he 
cautiously says that then our numerical superiority — 

” if properly supported by the fullest equipment of every mechani- 
cal auxiliary, and efficiently directed under one supreme command, 
will give Its a fair chance of achieving substantial military success” 

I see that when this document came before me in July, 1918, I 
made a note in the margin against that statement: — 

” What does this mean?” 

On reading the Memorandum to-day I still wonder. 
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I see, too, that against his statement that the Allies were at this 
time inferior in numbers by some 30,000 rifles, I wrote the 
comment : — 

“ (?) Don’t believe it. Based on some old fallacious assumptions 
that German divisions full up.” 

At this time the Allies had secured a definite numerical superiority 
owing to the arrival of the Americans. But our High Command had 
swung over from the reckless optimism of the autumn of 1917, when 
it exaggerated the losses and weakness of the enemy, to an equally 
mistaken pessimism, which made tliem exaggerate the enemy strength. 

Having postponed the Allied offensive until July, 19 ig, Wilson 
proceeds pertinently to observe that the enemy in the meantime may 
be doing something, and asks what we can do to counter them. 

He says that *‘durmg this period the Germans need have no 
immediate anxiety as to their military position in France^ although 
they will have lost their numerical supenorily, and they can if they 
so desire detach considerable forces for operations in other theatres,” 
He then rambles into the most amazing fantasies. No one who knows 
Haig would hold him responsible for these vaticinations. They are 
purely Wilsonian. 

He estimates that the Germans can concentrate 14 divisions a 
month on the Italian Front, up to a maximum of 93 divisions. They 
could also send divisions to the Salonika Front. It would be less 
easy for them to dispatch considerable reinforcements to the Palestine 
and Mesopotamia Fronts, but they might establish a force at Baku 
and command the Trans-Caspian railway up to the borders of 
Afghanistan, thus threatening the North-West Frontier of India. 

All these adventures in distant lands were to be undertaken by 
a country which could no longer find enough men to maintain an 
army for the defence of its own frontiers. Wilson’s recommenda- 
tions are framed to cover these fantastic nightmares. During the 
autumn and winter of 1918 he thinks, we should send a number of 
our divisions to winter on the Italian Front, in readiness to repel the 
probable German assault upon it; and for this purpose, we should 
improve the railway connections between Fi’ance and Italy. An 
attack at Salonika is somewhat less probable, but he thinks our 
situation there veiy weak, and contemplates that we may be forced 
to abandon the port of Salonika with heavy loss. He debates the 
possibility of an offensive there by the Allies in the spring of 1919, 
but his conclusion is : — ■ 

“ On the whole, I am averse to undertaking an offensive at 
present in the Balkans, and recommend that we economise British 
troops to the utmost in this theatre by the gradual substitution of , 
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Indian units as fast as they can be made available. The troops thus 
released will want a considerable period in tvhich to recuperate 
and recover from the effects of their long sojourn in that fever- 
stricken district before they arc fit for the arduous demands of 
the coming campaign in France.” 

The note betrays no realisation of tlie powerful reinforcement 
which the Allies had on this front tlirough the addition of the Greek 
Army; no hint of a suspicion that it would be on this front that the 
Allies would within two months .score the first of their final triumphs, 
defeating the Bulgarians in a fashion that drove them out of the 
War and compelled Ludendorff to appeal for an armistice. 

As for the Palestine Front, where eventually the second of those 
final victories was to be scored, Wilson bases upon reports received 
from Allcnby the conclusion that the furthest advance to be expected 
there would be to the Hue Tiberias- Acre, and that this would be of 
little strategical importance. If the Germans reinforced the Turks 
in the spring of 1919 on the Palestine Front we should have to waste 
reinforcements there which would be wanted in France. How the 
Germans with a grave inferiority on the Western Front would be 
able to spare some of their attenuated forces for Palestine, he did 
not explain. Anyhow, he thought the strategic importance of Aleppo, 
even if we took it, was much smaller now, since the enemy could 
advance through the Cauca.sus against Persia and Indial 

This brought him to the one field whore he thought significant 
operations should be undertaken in the winter of 1918-1919 — 
Mesopotamia! True to the old Army obse.ssion with the North- 
West Frontier of India, Wilson had visions of the Germans working 
their way past the Caspian, exploiting Persia and traversing 
Afghanistan to work their wicked will in India. Not in the remote 
future, but in 1919! Accordingly, here he saw prospects of a British 
offensive; and, characteristically, here also he was prepared to admit 
our superiority in numbers — ^a superiority .so considerable as to be 
excessive. It is noteworthy how steadily the Staff view as to our 
inferiority or superiority varied with their desire to launch or 
continue an olfensive, or their disinclination for a proposed operation. 
In Me.sopotamia, Wilson declared: — 

Our military situation gives no grounds for anxiety as regards 
direct attack in the immediate future, for we have a large 
superiority in strength over the Turkish forces in that theatre, in 
fact, too large to be strategically sound, viz. : 73,000 rilles or 1 15,000 
combatants." 

So he recommended a thrust up into Northern Persia, giving us 
a belt , across to the Caspian, which would stop the Germans n’om 
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advancing on India. This was the one operation on any front 
except the Western which Wilson advised as desirable between 
July, 1918, and the following summer. 

The third part of the report deals with the great battle of July, 
1919, which was to be the supreme Allied effort. Clearly it was too 
early to lay the tactical plans for it, so Wilson confines his propo-sals 
to schemes for cutting down our divisions during the winter to a 
number we can maintain at full strength, increasing their equipment 
of artillery, machine-guns and tanks — this last at the expense of the 
cavalry — and bringing back as many British troops as possible to 
Europe from the “out-theatres." All the white troops in Salonika 
and the 54th Division in Palestine, he proposes, shall be thus brought 
back. As we have seen, the victory he hoped for as a result of all 
this was very vaguely defined. 

In the final section of the Memorandum, the C.I.G.S. stretches his 
wings for a survey of the situation of the British Empire after the 
War. 

He expresses no opinion whether 'Wc should return her colonies 
to Germany, but is definite that we must maintain our railheads in 
Palestine and Mesopotamia; and wc must hold a railway line from 
Baghdad to the Caspian. In consequence : — 

“ The end of the War will leave us with a much more formid- 
able enemy on our distant marches than tve had to encounter 
before, and it will tax our resources to the utmost to preserve our 
frontiers inviolate." 

Wilson cannot get his mind away from the Khyber Pass. He 
warns us: — 

" We have to remember that in the next war we may be fight- 
ing Germany alone and unaided, while she will have Turkey and 
perhaps part of Russia, if not on her side, at least under her 
thumb. In such circumstances Germany, with no preoccupation 
in Europe, could concentrate great armies against Egypt or India 
by her overland routes, which are beyond the reach of our sea 
power." 

I have every reason to believe that Haig’s mind did not accompany 
that of Wilson in his Far Eastern flights. But there is ample evidence 
that the C.I.G.S.’s estimate of the prospects of an Allied victory in 
France during 1918 coincided with those expressed by the two 
Commanders-in-Ghief, Pdtain and Haig. 

There can be no better illustration of the difficulty of weighing the 
vai'ious factors that go to the making of a reliable estimate of the 
military prospects in a great war. At a moment when the German 
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oflcnsivcs in the West had finally collapsed, wlien we had secured 
a sujjeriority o£ Allied man-power and recovered the initiative in 
operations, when the Bulgarians could hardly be held in their 
ti’enchcs before Salonika, and the Turks were melting away in 
Palestine, when the Austrians had been repulsed on the Piavc and 
their people were clamouring for bread and peace, our principal 
military advisers had come to the conclusion that the best prospect 
in front of the Allies ivas security on the Western Front for the rest 
of 1918, and a probable though not a certain victory in 1919. 

That this extraordinary and pessimistic document from the pen 
of General Wilson did in fact faithfully represent the outlook of 
military leaders at that time finds striking corroboration from no less 
an authority than General Smuts. Smuts also had paid visits at 
various times to France, including one in mid-July, 1918, and had 
gathered an impression as to the military outlook from his consulta- 
tions with Haig and his Staff. At a discussion in the War Cabinet 
on August 14 th, he poured out the doubts and fears with which he 
had been filled from this source. Mr. Balfour had been exjiouncling 
our war aims, and General Smuts felt constrained by the gloomy 
estimates imparted to him to sound a note of warning — all the more 
remarkable when wc remember that this was after the succcsshil 
blow of August 8th which Ludendorff described as the black day 
of the German Array, on which they suffered a defeat which robbed 
him of his last hope of maintaining a successful resistance to the 
Allied forces. On the heels of that victory, General Smuts, in making 
some observations on Mr. Balfour’s Memorandum on W<ir Aims, 
communicated his vicAvs as to the military situation at the end of 
August: — 

“ Mr. Balfour had stated our peace aims from the Foreign Office 
point of view and on the assumjjtion of the complete defeat of the 
enemy. He [Smuts] could not .see that the progi'amme based on 
that assumption was justified by the present military situation. 
He did not suppose that anything would happen materially to 
affect that situation during the present year. ... He feared that 
the enemy, giving ground slowly in the West, would concentrate 
a considerable effort, mainly earned out by Turkisli troops, in 
the East. . . , What he feared was tlie campaign of 1919 ending 
inconclusively in the West and leaving our whole po.sition in the 
East damaged and in danger. He was very loth to look foi'ward 
to ig^o. Undoubtedly, Germany would be lost if the War 
continued long enough. But was tliat worth while? . . 

, It reproduces the very tones of General Wilson’s Memorandum, 
and obviously drew its inspiration from the same spui'cc. What 
gloomy infection must have iiermeated our G.H.Q. to have an effect 
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such as this upon a clever and courageous thinker like General 
Smuts I And how fortunate it was that the Government did not 
take too seriously the opinions and advice tendered to it by its 
military experts 1 Had we really believed their morbid prognostica- 
tions at that time, we might well have felt bound, in the interests 
of the country, to bring the War to a hasty and abortive end rather 
than prolong the devastation and suffering by a continuance of it, 
dragging on into igao. 

The judgment of the High Commands on military prospects was 
never reliable. Our military leaders swung from the extreme of 
optimism to the opposite extreme of pessimism. Neither of those two 
moods had any justification in the actualities of the situation. In 
1917 Haig was convinced, that even if Russia withdrew from the 
Alliance, if France had not completely recovered and the Americans 
were too untrained to fight, the British Army alone under his com- 
mand could beat the Germans in 1918. A few weeks after this 
radiant forecast be plunged into a mood of inert and sulky gloom, 
Joffre and Foch were always optimistic, often without reason. On 
the other hand, P^tain was invariably timid and inclined to dejection. 
What power is there so absolute as that of the Commander of a great 
army? Great power is like alcohol. It exhilarates most men beyond 
the bounds of reality. In others it has the effect of depressing their 
spirits. But in all cases it poisons judgment. 
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STROKE AND COUNTER-STROKE 

3. THE GERMAN RETREAT 

As ihe British Army had 011 the tvhole enjoyed a quiet time for the 
better part of three monlhs and had during that period repaired its 
losses and actxially strengthened its equipment, Foch decided that 
it Avas their turn to make the next attack on the German positions. 
'Fhere were two or three alternative .suggestions. Foch at first pro- 
posed that Haig should begin with the long-planned operation in 
vSouthern Flanders to fice the area in front of the Bethune coal mines. 
But Haig had by this time abandoned his passion for a Flanders 
offensive and favoured Amiens as the best starting point for victory. 
Rawlinson had been urging that the prospects of a successful attack 
by his army in this area Avcrc excellent. In this Foch concurred. 
Haig’s first idea was to attack on a front of eight miles. He was now 
a convert to the Pdtain strategy expounded by Sir Henry Wilson’s 
appreciation as “ a scries of operations with limited objectives 
designed to push the Germans back..” Foch demurred to this pro- 
posal and advised an attack on a much Avider front. It Avas to be one 
of a scries of hammer strokc.s designed to .smash up the German 
Army. When Haig objected that he could not muster the necessary 
Tcscrvcs for an oll’cnsivc on such a scale, Foch asked him whether there 
were no troops actually occupying the trenches to the right and left 
of his proposed front of attack. Haig tJuis brought into his scheme 
of the offensive the British divisions on the left, and the French Army 
to the immediate right was also placed under Haig’s command for 
the assault. The Generalissimo had by this time come to the con- 
clusion that the German Army was no longer iir a condition to resist 
any resolute attack made upon it by the now victorious Allies. Their 
last defeat had wasted some of their best divisions and the heart had 
been taken out of the rest by the feeling Avhich had spread throughout 
the German Array that victory Avas no longer within its reach. 

Of the five major operations which Foch proposed in his 
memorandum for the first stage of his 1918 offensive, the first, in 
Champagne, was already in progress, and the second, on the Amiens 
Front, was thus aOTced with Haig. Its details were fixed at a con- 
lercnce which Foch held on July 86th with Haig and Rawlinson and 
the French General Debeney, commanding the French First Army, 
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which was to co-operate in the offensive. Foch followed up this 
discussion by sending Haig, on July 28th, nvo memoranda, one 
containing instructions for the operation, the other putting Haig in 
sole command over both the British and the French forces taking 
part in the contemplated attack, and asking him to expedite the 
attack for as early a date as possible. 

The result of this olfensive completely justified Focli’s insight into 
the state of the German troops. Once more the Allies benefited by 
the new method of attack first attempted but bungled at Cambrai — a 
short bombardment followed by the advance of a large force of tanks. 
Foch had employed these tactics in his Villers-Cotterets attack. The 
utmost .secrecy was obsers'ed in the preparations for the Amiens 
offensive, and tvhen on August 8th it was launched, it took the 
Germans completely unawares. Six to eight miles of ground were 
won by the evening of the first day. The French extended the attack 
to the south, and two days later they recaptured Montdidier. In a 
week’s fighting, 30,000 prisoners were taken — the British Fourth 
Army took 21,000 prisoners at a cost of only 20,000 casualties. 
German reinforcements were hurried up. Had Haig flung his 
army into the gap created and pursued the broken and demoralised 
Germans without respite an even greater victory was within his grasp. 
When the enemy was scattered and unnerved, and their reserves were 
not yet up, Haig did not press forward with relentless drive and the 
Germans were given time to recover and reform their lines. Both 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff dwell with gratitude and surprise on 
this welcome respite. Hindenburg writes of Haig’s tactics: — 

“. . . As luck would have it he did not realise the scale of his 
initial tactical success. He did not thrust forward to the Somme 
this day, although we should not have been able to put any troops 
worth mentioning in his way. 

A relatively quiet afternoon and an even more quiet night 
followed the fateful morning of 8th August. During these hours 
our first reinforcements were on their way.”* 

Ludendorff .says : — 

“ The situation was uncommonly serious. If the enemy con- 
tinued to attack with even ordinary vigour, we should no longer 
be able to mai ntain ourselves west of the Somme,” 

He had made preparations for a further considerable retirement, 
but, as he puts it, the enemy attack on the gth ” fortunately for lis, 
was not pressed with sufficient vigour. ”-f The fact of the matter was 

* ypn Hintlcnburg: " Out of My Life;" p. 393., 

t Ludendorff: " My War Memories, 1914-18,'' p. 682. I, 
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that the British Army itself did not realise the extent and effect of 
the triumph they had won that day. They were thinking in the terms 
of past offensives when a gain of a few kilometres in an attack was as 
much as they could hope to accomplish, and experience had taught 
them the dangers of advancing too far because the Germans in- 
variably rallied, brought up their reserves and counter-attacked with 
verve and skill. They had not yet understood that they were con- 
fronted to-day with an enemy who had lost much of his dash and 
combative strength. The reports of the battle received by the 
Cabinet from the front showed how little even the victors understood 
the immen.se effect of the triumph they had won. The actual ground 
captured was not extensive. The effect of the victory was moral and 
not leiTitorial. It revealed to friend and foe alike the breakdown 
of the German power of resistance. More finally even than by the 
French counter-offensive of July i8th u’ere the Germans driven by 
the British stroke of August 8th to realise that all hope of victory had 
passed. After the July defeat, whilst they came to the conclusion 
that their offensive had finally failed they still hoped to reorganise 
their army effectively for an impcueti'ablc defence. After the 
Amiens battle even this seemed impossible. Ludendorff admits 
that: — 

“The 8th August demonstrated the collapse of our fighting 
strength, and in the light of our recruiting situation it took from 
me any hope of discovering .some strategic measure which would 
re-cstaulish the position in our favour. . . . An end must be put 
to the War.” 

And he published startling incidents during this fight whicli were 
responsible for the gloomy conclmion at which he arrived: — 

“ The report of the Staff Officer I had sent to the battlefield as 
to the condition of those divisions which had met the first shock 
of the attack on the 8th perturbed me deeply. I summoned 
divisional commanders and officers from the line to Avc.snes to 
discuss events with them in detail. I was told of deeds of glorious 
valour but also of behaviour which, I openly confess, I should not 
have thought possible in the German Army; whole bodies of our 
men had .surrendered to single troopers, or isolated squadrons. 
Retiring troops, meeting a fresh division going bravely into action, 
had shouted out things like ‘ Blackleg,’ and ‘ You’re prolonging the 
War/ expressions that were to be heard again later. '‘I’he officers 
in many places had lost their influence and allowed themselves to 
; be swept along wntlr the rest. At a meeting of Prince Max’s War 
Cabinet in October,' Secretary Scheidemann called my attention to 
a tlivisibnal Report on the occuri’ences of 8th August which 
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contained similar unhappy stories. I was not acquainted with this 
report, but was able to verily it from my own knowledge. A 
battalion commander from the front, who came out with a draft 
from home shortly before 8th August, attributed this to the spirit 
of insubordination and the atmosphere which the men brought 
back with them from home. Everything I had feared, and of which 
I had so often given warning, had here, in one place, become a 
reality. Our war machine was no longer efficient. Our fighting 
power had suffered, even though the great majority of divisions 
still fought heroically. 

The 8th August put the decline of that fighting power beyond 
all doubt and in such a situation as regards reserves, I had no hope 
of finding a strategic expedient whereby to turn the situation to 
our advantage. On the contrary, I became convinced that we were 
now without that safe foundation for the plans of G.H.Q. on which 
I had hitherto been able to build, at least so far as this is possible 
in war. Leadership now assumed, as I then stated, the character 
of an irresponsible game of chance, a thing I have always con- 
sidered fatal. The fate of the German people was for me too 
high a stake. The War must be ended.’’"* 

The Kaiser reached the same conclusion. In a conversation at 
Avesnes of August 8th, whilst the battle was in progress, he declared : 

“ I see that we must strike the balance. We are at the limits ol 
our endurance. The War must be brought to an cnd.”f 

Thereafter the German High Command devoted itself to the 
attempt to light a rearguard action in the hope that they could drag 
on the conflict until the Allies woidd be sufficiently weary of it to 
agree to terras which would not be too disastrous for the Central 
Powers. 

The Reichstag Committee ol Enquiry, after reviewing the lull 
evidence, came to the conclusion that: — 

“ Up to 15th July, 1918, the Supreme Army Command rejected 
the view that victory was no longer possible of attainment by force 
of arms, and gave no support to peace negotiations upon the basis 
of a military stalemate. . . . 

The collapse of the whole offensive, which became evident after 
the defeat of 8th August, is explained by the fact that as a^Jrcsult 
of continuous fighting of incredible seventy, the bodily and mental 
capacity for endurance of the troops bad become exhausted, and 

• I-udendorff : " My War Memonos. jpp. 6S3 and 684. 

t Alfred Niemann: " Kaisef nnd Revolution, p. 43. 1 
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that at the £ron« letiitorccmcnts and supplies o[ war material were 
110 longer adequate.”* 

General von Ivuhl described in his evidence before this Coimnittec 
the way in tvhich the German forces were dwindling towards the 
end. He .said tliai : — 

“ The hcav)’ lo.sses could no longer be replaced. Our reinforce- 
menis were exhamted. In August, 1918, we had to break up ten, 
and in October, ttventy-two divi.sions. . . . 

The Supreme Ai'iny Command found itself at the end of July 
conipcllcd to reduce the establishment field strength of the 
battalions on the Western Front from 850 men to 700 men. It was 
soon evident, however, that even this strength of 700 men could 
not be maintained. ... In August, the battalions of the (German 
Crown Prince'.s) Army Group maintained an average field strength 
of only 660 to 6(»5 men. But the real combatant strength . . . tvas 
i) long way below this figure. In reckoning the field strength we 
included not only those sick in hospitals or billets, those on leave 
and on the details, but those who had been missing u)) to three 
months, a nuiubcr which steadily grew all through the 
summer. . . .’’f 

On August 17th, Ludcndorlt wrote to demand that the 1900 class 
of recruits— i.e. lads in their eightcentlt year — should be placed at his 
disposal in the field depots of the Western Front, for him to transfer 
into the line at his discretion. The more mtiture of this class had 
already passed into the fighting line. His letter concluded : — 

“ I kiiotv all the objections that can be raised to this early 
application of the juvenile cla-ss. But I see no other tvay to keep 
the army in the field at a suQicicut fighting strength to face its 
ta.sks.”J 

The German Ai niy was thus melting away, while the Allies were 
being reinforced by the steadily rising flood of American troops. 
Nor was the difference between the two forces confined to the grow- 
ing disparity of their numerical strength. The collap.se of morale 
on the German side was yet more disastrous. Von Kuhl complains 
that the new recruits forthcoming in the closing stages of the War 
were a source of weakness rather than of strength; for they had been 
dragged unwillingly from .safe, well-paid work in munition factories, 
, and many of them were imbued with Bolshevism, Whenever 

, • "Die Ursacheii <l©s Doutiicheu Zusatnmcnbruchti ini Jahre 1018, ” Vol. I, p. 23, 
t ibid., Yol. Ill, pp; aci8 and 209, 
t IWd,, Vol, III, pp. 67 and 68. 
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possible, they went sick. At the first opportunity, they ran away. 
They were insubordinate and mutinous. He speaks of the number 
of shirkers that were lost to the battle line: — 

“ Behind the front, hundreds of thousands of shirkers crowded 
up at the raihvay stations and the larger centres. Men who had 
been worked on by agitators when on leave moved about in masses 
behind the front, without seeking out their own units. So at the 
decisive moment, hundreds of thousands were lost from the 
front. . . 

The knowledge tvas slowly permeating all ranks of the army that 
the \Var was lost. Towards the end this sense of overwhelming 
defeat swept like a wave over the population in the Fatherland. For 
tour years they had believed themselves invincible, and as recently 
as midsummer of 1918 they had been promised a final victory and a 
triumphant peace. The brilliant and easy victory of June over the 
French, following the tremendous victories of March and April over 
the British Army, seemed conclusively to demonstrate that the 
promises of the military leaders were not vain boasts. And now came 
these incomprehensible set-backs. It is idle for von Kuhl to lay the 
blame for the revulsion of feeling that ensued amongst the German 
people at the doors of pacifist agitators and Bolshevik emissaries. 
We had these in our country. But the conditions under which they 
operated were more favourable in Germany than they were in 
Britain. The bulk of the German population — especially the work- 
men, the pi’otessional classes and the small rentiers, were suffering 
privation as the result of the blockade. Men and women will endure 
a great deal if they can see a glimmer of hope at the end of the 
journey. The disintegration of the home front in Germany is 
attributed largely to the “ lying propaganda ” which the Allies 
organised. But the deadliest quality in the propaganda was its truth. 
Facts such as those relating to the numbers of American troops now 
in France, or the progress of our campaigns against Germany’s allies, 
or the failure of the submarine campaign and the numbers of 
submarines we had sunk, were not made public in Germany by the 
authorities, for obvious reasons; but they formed highly useful 
information tor us to drop from the air in the Geman ranks or 
behind tlieir lines. And their great virtue was that they were correct, 
Our Ministry of Information arranged for a good deal of propaganda 
of this order to be disseminated across the frontiers. It was done with 
great skill and subtlety. The credit for its success is due to Lord 
Beaverhrook and Lord Northcliffe. A favourite method was to attacli 
supplies of leaflets to little balloons, which could be released when 
a strong west wind was blowing, and in favourable circumstance!? , 

• ibid,, p. 21*. 
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would carry, not only into the back areas of Belgium and the occupied 
paits of France, but across the frontier into Germany. By this and 
by other channels we did a great deal to enlighten the troops and 
civilian population of the enemy as to the failure of their leaders to 
avert defeat. But such propaganda would have been a vain flutter 
in the air if the blockade were broken through in the east or were 
transferred to the Allies by the action of the submarines, or if 
Germans continued to smash into one Allied Army after another and 
drive them out of their entrenchments. In these operations there 
would be a certainty of approaching triumph to sustain the hearts of 
the German people. 

In another important respect the Entente had a great superiority 
lo aid their march to victory. This was the tank, the newest and most 
potent weapon yet devised for assault and advance. The Somme, 
I’asschcndacle and Gambrai had between them taught us the supreme 
lesson that tanks might prove irresistible provided they operated in 
large numbers and on suitable ground. Had our original programme 
been carried out and had G.H.Q. realised the importance of this 
weapon, we should have had an adequate supply which would have 
saved life. But the casualties amongst them were heavy and not 
enough allowance had been made for that fact. The Germans .sur- 
prisingly neglected to develop this new device, even after they had 
witnessed its effectiveness. Its failure through stupid use at the 
.Somme and Passchendacle and through ineffective exploitation of its 
success at Gambrai had misled the Germans as to its 
^x)ssibilities. Ludendorff was not greatly impressed by the tank in its 
early days. In the winter of 1916-17 he held that the time had not 
yet come for them lo go in for tanks, and in 1918 he declared that his 
assjiults would succeed without them. A few German tanks were 
built, but they were clumsy and of low efficiency. But the tactics of 
the massed tank attack, which proved so successful in breaking the 
German line at Gambrai in November, 1917, were adopted by the 
Allies repeatedly in 1918. As we have seen, they wei’c the spearpoint 
of the French thrust on July 18th which was the turn of the tide. 
Their nimble little tanlis dashed through the German lines and 
created confusion and dismay. They similarly opened the British 
attack of August 8th and were largely responsible for that notable 
victory and still more for its depressing effect on the German Army. 
Four hundred and fifteen fighting tanks went over the top at zero hour 
that morning, and in all the engagements of the succeeding days, tanks 
played their part in smashing a tvay for the infantry, crashing 
tlirough entanglements, sweeping across trenches, everytvhere scatter- 
ing and stampeding the enemy forces, circumnavigating machine-gun 
nests and receiving as little Inirt from their sting as from ant-heaps 
in the path of a rhinoceros. 

General von K.uhl admits that our tank^ in ihe siimrner ?nd 
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autumn of 1918 achieved decisive results against “ the thin lines of 
the worn-out German troops.” A representative of the German 
G.H.Q.. explaining the situation to party leaders of the Reichstag on 
October and, 1918, said that: — 

“ The enemy employed them in unexpectedly laige numbers. 
Where, after a very thorough-going blanketing of our positions 
with smoke-clouds, they made surprise assaults, the nerves of our 
fellows frequently could not stand the strain. In such cases, they 
broke through our forward lines, cleared the way for their infantry, 
appeared at our rear, produced local panics, and broke up in 
confusion the arrangements for directing the battle. . . .” 

The speaker went on to say that: — 

” We were not in a position to bring against the enemy a corres- 
ponding number of German tanks. To produce them was beyond 
the power of our industry, strained as it was to the uttermost, unle.ss 
other important affairs had been let slide." 

The reasons given by the apologists of the German Army 
Command for their failure to develop tanks are in themselves a 
condemnation of the Staff policy in Britain and Germany of comb- 
ing out all able-bodied men from industry and thrusting them into 
the trenches. Von Kuhl admits that: — 

“ Without a doubt, German industry tvould have adiievcd the 
production of tanks, if that task had in good time been definitely 
and insistently set before it.” 

But Ludendorff suffei-ed, as did our own Generals, from the 
obsession that all he needed to ensure victory was to have masses 
and masses of men with rifles. A few battalions more or less would 
not in fact have turned the scale benveen defeat and victory, whereas 
if they had been employed in manufacturing tanks, the effectiveness 
of the remaining battalions would have been multiplied manifold, 
and might have proved decisive. As our own official ‘ History of the 
Ministry of Munitions ” remarks, in the production of tanks, " the 
amount of labour required was small in relation to the tonnage 
involved, and the demands of the contractors were met by the 
Labour Supply Department.” Indeed, in the autumn of 1918, when 
their man-power was at its lowest ebb, the Germans for the first time 
began seriously to attempt to produce tanks on a large scale— rforced 
thereto by a belated recognition of their decisive importance, The : 
issue was one of the optimum distribution of the man-pbwer ayaih,/ 
able. In the matter of tanks as well as in that of inachirierguns and \ 
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lieavy guns, the coiimion sense of the civilian, informed by intelligent 
advice from officers who were too independent to win high promotion, 
had saved the Allies from the narrowness and rigidity of Generals 
at the top. In this country. W'e insisted, in the teeth of a furious outcry 
from Stall officers and their friends, on retaining in the industrial 
side of warfare the men needful for equipping our forces with those 
mechanical aids and armaments W'hich would avail to save their lives 
and case their task. In Gemiany the militai7 had become altogether 
.supreme over the civil authorities, and in consequence Ludendorfl! 
got his men for the trenches, but without supporting them by some 
of the deadliest machinery with which his foemen were so lavishly 
equijiped. And in the summer and autumn of 1918 he paid dearly 
for it. There were some shrewd observations made by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain in the course of a discussion on man-]>owcr, when the 
military authorities were pressing hard for more men for the trenches 
at the expense of other cs.scntial national services : — 

. , 'I'he question which had in the ])ast been put to the Army 
Council had never been answered — namely, assuming that a choice 
had to be made between a con.siderable reduction of men in the 
Army and a proportionate reduction in munitions and .supplies, 
includfing those to our Allie.s, which would the War Office prefer? 
The Adjutant-General of the day had always anstvered that they 
must have the men, while the Master-General of Ordnance and 
the Qviartcrmastcr-General had .said that they ratist ha\e the 
.supplies.” 

I’he French militai7 authorities were also pressing us to comb out 
more men. At the same time they w'ere urging us to .supply them 
with more steel, food and other commodiiics. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain thought they also ought to be asked to choo.se. 

After the Briti.sh victory of August 8th, the story of the further 
fighting in the .summer and autumn of 1918 becomes one of a series 
of hammer strokes by the Allies against their dwindling and di.s- 
heartened foes, finst here, then there, generally simultaneously on left, 
centre and right. They gave the enemy no rest and sent him stagger- 
ing back from even his strongest positions. In these operations Haig 
earned high credit. He was fulfilling a r 61 e for which he tvas admir- 
ably adapted: that of a second in command to a stratcgi.st of 
unchallenged genius, Foch was responsible for the general plan of 
attack on the whole front. Haig, Pdtain aiad Pershing worked out 
the details of the attack in their respective sectors and directed the 
onset with expert intelligence and re.solution. The lo.s.ses of Haig's 
expeditionary force in the spring battles had been made good to such 
an extent that its combatant strength in France in spite of its hideous 
losses was not reduced when in August the general olfcnsi\’c began. 
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As a Striking force it was far more powerful than it was in March, on 
account of the steady growth of its special mechanised units, worth 
many times their man-power total in effectiveness. Owing to the 
energy which Mr. Winston Churchill threw into the production of 
munitions, between March ist and August ist the strength of the 
Tank Corps increased by 37 per cent., and that of the Machine-Gun 
Corps by 41 per cent., wliile the number of aeroplanes in France rose 
by 40 per cent. In vietv of the pessimistic forebodings of both Petain 
and Haig during the Versailles discussions as to the probable con- 
dition of the Allied Armies by the summer and early autumn of 191B, 
it would be well to give here the French estimate prepared in August, 
1918, of the actual Allied and German strength at that date. The 
Allies’ “ combatant effectives” are placed at 4,003,104; the Germans 
at 3.576,900. The Allied artillery is placed at 31,843 pieces; the 
Germans at 18,100. The Allies had 5,646 aeroplanes; the Germans 
4,000. The Allies had 1,573 tanks; the Germans practically none. 
This decisive superiority in men and machinery was increasing week 
by week. Americans were pouring in at the rate of 50,000 to 60,000 
per week and Allied workshops were turning out an increasing oui- 
put of guns, tanks and aeroplanes. This official calculation was not 
revealed at the time. An essential part of the Staff strategy at this 
stage was to underestimate Allied numbers and to exaggerate those of 
the enemy, in order to keep politicians up to the mark in the supply 
of men and material. As a temporary device this method may have 
been excusable but as a historical record it is misleading. 

On August 3 1st the Third British Army struck at the German 
salient in Flanders, and a week later the First Army extended this 
thrust northwards. These attacks drew the German reserves up to 
Flanders, and the Fourth Array was able then to renew its advance 
on the Amiens Front. By the 36th we had regained Albert and a 
considerable stretch to the north, and during the following week we 
broke across the Hindenburg line in front of Arras, captured Mount 
St. Quentin and Peronne further south, and turned the line of the 
Upper Somme. The French were making corresponding advances 
to the south of us, by means of the same tactics of successive, related 
strokes. By the latter part of August we were back on or beyond the 
front we had held at the beginning of the year along almost the whole 
line. In one part of the line the Allies recovered territory which had 
been in possession of the enemy since September, 1916, The 
Americans had in a brilliant action pinched out the St. Mihiel salient, 
south of Verdun, and once more taught the enemy an uncomfortable 
respect for their fighting quality. 

% the latter part of August almost the ivhole of the operations 
which Foch had envisaged in his Memorandum of July 34WX as con- 
stituting the first stage of his offensive had been completed — indeed 
along most of the front the advances achieved were well in advance 
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of what he had laid down as the necessary minimum — ^and the stage 
was now set for the second part of the offensive, a general assault along 
the whole line with the object of hurling back the enemy forces in 
defeat towards their own frontier. 

I’hat this phase of the battle was in sight had been clearly forecast 
by l'’och as early as the end of August, and on the soth of that month 
he had drawn up a scheme and communicated it to the Commander- 
in-Chief, outlining a general assault by the Allied Armies. He pro- 
posed that the Americans, after reducing the St, Mihiel salient, which 
was one of the preliminary operations noted by him on July 34, 
sfiould attack northward, west of the Meuse, The French should 
press forward in the centre, the British on their left, and the Belgians 
and British in Flanders. He followed this up on September 3rd by a 
written General Instruction to the Commanders-in-Chief, outlining 
tlie different operations to be undertaken along the whole front; and 
on September 8th he wrote asking Sir Douglas Haig to prepare and 
launch without delay an offensive to capture the Hindenburg line 
and to advance beyond it towards Valenciennes, Solesmcs, Le Gateau 
and Wa.s.signy, Next day he arranged personally with the King of the 
Belgians for the Flanders advance, and proceeded to confirm the 
arningements with Haig and Plumcr. As ultimately fixed his 
schedule was : — 

September j?6th: A Franco-American attack between the Suippe 
and the Meuse. 

September syth: An attack by the British First and Third 
Armies in the general direction of Cambrai, 

September a8th.* An attack by the Flanders Group of Annies 
between the sea and the Lys, under the command of the King of 
the Belgians. 

September agth: An attack by the British Fourth Army, sup- 
ported by the French First Anny, in the direction of Busigny. 

X''inally, he ordered the French Tenth Army to prepare for an 
attack across the Chemin dcs Dames, which could be launched the 
moment the enemy was shaken and in the toils of these successive 
offensives. 

Before these attacks materialised events had occurred in otlier 
theatres which made the German position hopeless and convinced 
the most stout-hearted amongst their leaders; that the cause of the 
Central Powers was irretrievably doomed. All the allies of Germany 
were beaten and acknowledged that they could no longer keep up 
the fight. The Austrians had been sagging right through the year. 
They were on the point of abandoning the stru^ie in January and 
February, but Germany pulled them back, partly by a teed of com, 
partly' by implicit threats. The victories of the spring and the early 
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suinmcr kept them steady so long as they were allowed to lean on the 
paiapet oi their trenches. But when under German prodding thjp) 
got over the top and essayed a feeble oflensive they were easily 
beaten and driven back into their mountain tastnesses, and they 
tvaited in their dug-outs for news ol a German victory. Tltis 
crumbling conglomerate of Southern Gcimans, Magyars, Yugo- and 
Czech-slavs and Roumanians all belonged to brave races which have 
always shown fearless courage in the multitude o£ wars that, for 
unknown centuries, they have fought against others and each othci . 
But the heart was out of them by 1918. Hunger and privation had 
depressed their vitality. They had no cause which inspired and 
maintained them to endure years of hardship. They had no purpose 
that united them in common sacrifices. T’hcir rulers were persuaded 
in February to postpone negotiations for peace in order to give the 
Germans their chance of making a final dash tor victory. The 
second great defeat of the Mame convinced them that the game was 
up and that Germany could not win. This decided them to make 
peace without delay. Every effort was made to dissuade them from 

g eace overtures to the Allies. But in the first week in September, 
lurian issued the note which definitely started Austria on the 
glissade of surrender. Then followed on September 15th the defeat 
and collapse of Bulgaria. The Allies on that date broke through the 
German-Bulgarian line. The batrrier of the Balkans was penetrated. 
The Bulgarians retreated and would listen to no appeal from the 
Germans to continue the fight. They sought an armistice. Tlie 
South-Eastern Front of the Central Empires was uncovered and the 
road to Constantinople was also opened. The Allied Army of 
Salonika made preparations for advancing to and afterwards across 
the Danube and another Allied contingent was to march on 
Constantinople. In Mesopotamia the Turkish Army was annihilated 
and by the xoth of September Allenby had destroyed tlie last army 
of the Turks in Palestine. Germany, before the combined assault 
in the West was launched by the Allies, had already been abandoned 
by all her allies and we took the necessary measures to acquaint her 
soldiers and her people with the facts. The Germans were in the 
position Napoleon was in when he was deserted by his allies and 
when he was being driven out of Germany by an overwhelming allied 
force, while the British Army was advancing from the south, and 
French politicians and Generals alike were clamouring for a speedy 
peace in order to avert utter disaster to their country. In such 
circumstances the spirit of the bravest army quails. The despised 
side-shows made their contribution towards the Allied triumph on 
the Western Front. Had Germany’s allies stood firm, the loss ©f 
morale amongst the German troops which weakened their resistance 
and gradually disintegrated the Army Would not have occurred. 
The certainty of disaster and the sense of impending encirdemertt 
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were largely res}Don.siblc for the rapidity with which the Germans 
were driven out of formidable entrenchments w’hich had defied the 
most tremendous Allied onslaughts for years. 

While Germany's allies were thus de.serting her, Foch set his pro- 
gramme in operation, and the whole Western Front burst into 
liaines, from the North Sea to Lorraine. Never in the liistory of 
human rage has there been such a vast crujjtion of destructive fury. 
IMtc operations on each sector were in the hands of the Coinmander- 
imChief of the jiarticular group of Allied forces — Belgian, British, 
l''i-cnch, American — ^responsible for the attack; but behind them all 
the master-mind of Foch tvius at work, planning his successive 
hammer-strokes, and organising the distribution of forces and reserves 
,so as to secure the maximum effect. And on the battlefield the 
Allictl troops prc.ssed forward with a new confidence, born of the 
well-grounded certainty that they were now superior in men, material 
and leadership, that a complete victory had already been achieved on 
other fronts and that final triumph on the most formidable front of 
resistance was in sight. The enemy could no longer stand up against 
tiie impact of the impending assault. 

Beyond a doubt, otic of the most brilliant ])erformances and 
decisive strokes of this succession of colossal battles w'as the smashing 
lilow delivered by Haig and his dauntless Army of British and 
[kominion troops at the Siegfried line between Marcoing and St. 
Ckuentin. The Germans, not without reason, thought they had made 
that line impregnable, and the very’ troops who overran it could 
hardly understand their own achievement when they examined 
afterwartlsincold blood the defences they had stormed: immense tank- 
proof trenches, sunken fields filled with barbed-wire entanglements, 
stroug points and niachinc-gun nests, and vast shell-proof dug-outs 
and underground chambers, where whole battalions could shelter 
from a barrage — and the highly fortified line of the Canal du Nord 
adding a natural and .seemingly impa.ssalfic obstacle in the heart of 
this network of mas.sivc ancl ingenious defences. It w’as strongly 
held, too, for the American attack in the Argonne which was to have 
diverted the German forces .southwards did not in fact succeed in 
doing so in time to affect this struggle. Ludcndodl records in his 
Mcnioir.s that the cll'cci of this blow was such as to compel him to 
order a general retirement of his whole front from the Scavpc to the 
Vesle, and to evacuate the salient on the Lys in Flanders. By 
September gSth, the Briti.sh had smashed thvoujjh the incredible 
dctencc>s of the Siegfried line in front of Cambrai and crossed the 
Canal dn Nord, while in combination with the Belgians they had 
launched a thrust in Flanders which carried them well beyond the 
furthest limit of the, Passchendaele offensive of evil memory, As an 
illustration of the unsuitability of this gi'ound for a crucial cam- 
paign, it has to be noted that although this attack in Flanders met 
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little opposition, it had to be suspended for a fortnight because the 
transport was bogged. The French had also made considerable 
progress on their front. On September 28th, as Ludendorff records 
in his book ; “ The General Staff and its Problems,” he and Hindcn- 
burg came to the conclusion that the only course left for them was to 
demand an immediate ai'misticc, and to offer to conclude peace in 
terms of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. 

The outlook for Gennany tpas summed up by Ludendorff in a 
Report of September goth, in which he reviewed the situation on the 
various fronts, the collapse of Bulgaria and threatened collapse of 
Turkey and Austria, and the weakness in the West. Of this last 
he said: — * 

“ The position on the Western Front is well known. Twenty- 
two German divisions must be broken up. The numcrital 
superiority of the Entente tiius increases to 30 or 40 divisions. 
The 38 American divisions have a particularly high establishment. 
On the other hand, tlie strengths of our divisions are progi'essively 
dwindling. Several divisions only exist on paper. 

It is not, however, the low strengths of our divisions which make 
our position serious but rather the tanks which appear by surprise 
in ever increasing numbers. . . . Owing to the effect of the 
tanks our operations on the Western Front have now practically 
assumed the character of a game of chance. The General Staff 
can no longer work with definite factors. . . .” 

Between mid-March and October i.st the strength of the German 
Armies had been reduced by more than one and a half million men. 
General von Kuhl describes its further wastage in the following 
terms ; — 


" During the heavy defeirsive. battles of October, the average 
field strength of the battalions fell, at the beginning of the month 
to 545, at the middle of the month to 508, and at the end of the 
month to 450 men. If you deduct from these the non-combatants, 
these numbers corresponded to a combatant strength of 250, 208, 
and 142 men. In the end the divisions mostly counted only 800 
to 1,200 rifles."f 

The sma.shing through the rear of the Siegfried line, followed 
a few days later by the fall of Cambrai, simultaneously with 
a powerful thrust towards Lille in the north, sent the whole German 
Front reeling backwards. Ludendorff had confidently expected to 
be able to stand on his great fortress line, and let the Allies weary 

* " The General Staff and its Probleras," Vol. 11 , p. 164. 

t *' Dio Ursachen des Deutschen Jlusanimenbruchs ini Jahre 1918,” Vol. Ill, p. ajo. 
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imd waste themselves against it until they were tvillitig to come to 
terms. The ceaseless body blows delivei'ccl with increasing power by 
tile Allied forces left the German Army breathless and helpless. But 
it is fair to acknowledge that they retreated lighting for every kilo- 
luctrc they had ultimately to concede. 

It was not a chase and hardly a pursuit. Starved, decimated, 
despairing, the German soldiers fought on, making us pay a heavy 
price for every mile we wrested from them. Throughout the rvholc 
VVar the Germans had shown themselves douglity fighters, but there 
was nothing finer in their record than the pluck with rvhich they 
conlirmed to withstand us in the hour of their defeat. They could 
not but know that they were beaten. At home their families 
were starving. Yet in the month of October, the last whole 
month of the War, the British forces in France sullered over iso, 000 
battle casualties as evidence of the resistance they encountered. 
Between July 1st and the conclusion of hostilities the British battle 
casualties in fighting a beaten foe and a foe that knew he was beaten 
on every Front totalled 430,000 in killed, wounded, prisoners and 
missing. During practically the same period the French lost 
r, 3 1,000 men and the Americans over soo.ooo. Let us do honour to 
a brave people with whom we have had but one deadly tjuarrel. 
They fought to the end witli dc.spcratc valour. The heroic fight 
put up by some of the Gennati units to the very last probably 
accounts for the fact that almo.st to the end our military leaders had 
no real understanding of the actual situation on the German side, 
and did not comprehend the extent to which the break-up of 
Germany's allies in other theatres was affectiug the German militan- 
situation. On the iGth of October the Chief of the Imperial General 
Sta(f gave to the Cabinet an appreciation of the military situation at 
that time 011 the Western Fniul. 

He said: — 

“ The French Army was extremely fatigued, and the British 
Army was very tired, both Armies needing rest, whilst the 
American Array was hampered in its mobility by the inexjjcrience 
of its Staff. The Germans, on the other hand, were the most 
fatigued of all the Armies fighting on the Western Front. In these 
conditions, and with the imminent approach of the mud rendering 
further movement very difficult, it was not easy to forecast what 
results it would be possible for tiic Allies to achieve before the 
approaching end of the fighting season." 

In reply to the Chancellor of the Exchci^uer, General Wilson said 
that it was a legitimate deduction from his remarks that there was 
nothing to warrant the assumption that the present military situation 
justified the Germans in giving in. In answer to a question as to 
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what would be the position if no decisive result was obtained in the 
next three tveeks, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff said that 
(Ire enemy would, in the north, probably take up his position behind 
tile Scheldt to Valenciennes, with his right on Ghent, and that south 
0^ Valenciennes the enemy would have to remain on the uplands as 
tkr as the Aisne. The Cliicf of the Imperial General Stall gave a 
sketch of the forthcoming military operations in the Western theatre. 

This view of the military situation on the Western Front was 
fxmfirmcd in every particular ttvo days later by Sir Douglas Haig in 
the statement he made to the Cabinet. His appreciation of the 
situation is given in a subsequent chapter.* 

Both Sir Hemy Wilson and Sir Douglas Haig had underrated 
(lie general demoralisation that had set in amongst the German 
fjcople and had extended to their Army. Even on the Somme, on the 
Seaiqje and at Passchcndaele, when after months of hard fighting wc 
qtily won a few kilometres, our soldiers never faltered. Now that 
they were driving the foe before them mile after mile and capturing 
one town after another there wa.s a stimulant to valour which they 
had hitherto never tasted. By October 19th, Ostend and Zeebrugge 
had been regained and t he Belgian coast at last cleared of the enemy. 
Courtrai, Roubaix, Lille, Le Gateau, were in our hands. The 
Americans were butting their way stubbornly in the Argonne, and 
fictween them and us the French were marching forward across 
dcpiirtments that had been in German hands since the first year of 
the War. On October s(ith Ludenclorn' rc.signcd. On November 
ist the Canadians entered Valenciennes. On the -fth Haig launched 
a great attack before tvhich the German forces in that area finally 
crumbled and broke. I'he Fi'cnch tvcrc advancing steadily further 
.still, pressing the German Ainny back to the frontier. The 
Americans were fighting a leiTible battle in the Argonne. A mutiny 
broke out at Kiel where the sailors of the Gcrmtm Navy, ordered to 
sea to strike a last despairing blosv, refused to obey, and hoisted the 
red flag. On the 9th of November the Kaiser abdicated. Two days 
Iieforc, the German delegates coming to negotiate an armi.slice had 
crossed tJie French lines. On November 10th, the British entered 
Mons. The Gcrmam fought desperately to the last hour of the War. 
At 5.0 a.ra. on the 11th of November, the Armistice was signed, and 
at 1 1 o'clock hostilities ceased along the whole front, from Holland 
to Switzerland. 

* Chapter LXXXV: "How Peace Came.” 



CHAPTER LXXXIII 


AFTERMATH IN RUSSIA 


1 . general 

The condition of Eastern Europe after the signing of the Brest-Litovsk 
treaties was one of extraordinary confusion. The Bolshevik author- 
ities had agreed to the severing from the territory of the foimei 
Russian Empire of Finland, the Aaland Islands, Esthonia, Livonia, 
Courlaiid, Lithuania and Poland; of the Ukraine and the Caucasus; 
they had undertaken to demobilise all their military forces and intern 
their fleets; and they had pledged themselves to pay a tribute to the 
Central Powers and permit them to penetrate the covintry economic- 
ally and exploit its resources. But the authority of the Bolshc\ik 
rulers over the territory they represented at Brest-Litovsk was a most 
uncertain quantity. They had only recently seized power by means 
of a couf) d’dtat. They maintained it by methods of ruthlessness and 
terrorism. How far their dictatorship rested on popular consent it 
was hard to say, for the first Russian Constituent Assembly, which 
met on December nth, 1917, a month after the Bolshevik revolution, 
was forcibly dispersed by Lenin’s orders two days later. On January 
18th, 1918, it met again, and on the following day it tvas once more 
forcibly dissolved. Lenin was not concerned about democratic 
government. His main purpose was the social and economic emanci- 
pation of the worker under any form of government that would be 
most suited to achieve that end. The Bolsheviks were numerically 
a small party, drawn almost entirely from amongst the town workers, 
and their grip on power was not based on any principle of majority 
rule, gauged by the counting of heads, but on the right of the strongest, 
measured in terms of firm will, dear purpose and armed force. The 
peasants acquiesced with the patient docility of a people accustomed 
lor generations to autocratic rule. 

Since they made no pretence of consulting the chosen representa- 
tives of Russian opinion, it was obviously very hard for obscrveis 
outside Russia to be sure whether their government had come to stay 
or whether it was only a brief interlude ol despotic authority by a 
group of sectarians, which before long would give place to a more 
conventional rule. Quite certainly there were very large sections of 
the population in Russia that bore no love for the Bolshevik masters 
established in Moscow and Petrograd. Indeed, the whole country 
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appeared to be disintegrating. Province after province of the former 
Empire was breaking off and declaring its independence, and the 
areas which were not definitely organising themselves on separatist 
lines were derelict and chaotic, without any stable government of their 
own or any coherent, systematic affiliation to the Central Government. 
They formed their local committees or Soviets, but these were not 
necessarily in .sympathy with Lenin. 

Democratic .self-government is an art which it takes a nation long 
years to learn. Ru.ssia was far from having acquired it. Kerensky 
had for some months deceived himself and us into imaigining that the 
Russian Socialists could at a bound pass from abject subservience to 
Czarist autocriicy into a steady and responsible self-control and 
orderly administration. Actually the Russians had been accustomed 
to the rule of the strong hand; and for good or evil the strongest hand 
on the board was that of Lenin. But no one could at that time say 
whether a stronger than he would arise. He was a Communist; but 
whilst fanaticism docs not always endow its po.sse.s.sor with great 
administrative ability, it is not incompatible with a genius for govern- 
ment, and no one can doubt that Lcnm was one of the greatest leaders 
of men ever thrown up in any epoch. Only a few months earlier he 
had reached Russia in a scaled can-iage, in which ilic Germans had 
passed him across Central Europe, as they would some plague bacillus 
thev wanted to loose upon their enemies. One small, solitary figure, 
he liad now risen to supreme power. But he was balanced there pre- 
cariously. He and his Bolshevik collcague.s depended on their hastily 
organised formations of Red troops drawn fi'om the ranks of the Com- 
munist workmen of the (.owns and of police drawn partly from the 
Czarist police service. Their army had one of the qualities which 
made the Ironsides .such a formidable fighting force. Their fanaticism 
partook of the fierce religious zeal which inspired the Croinwcllians. 
Until the Communist recruits had been fully trained and equipped 
and the Red Army was efficient, it could put up no fight- against the 
German invaders. Much of the strength of the Bolsheviks lay in 
the inertia of public opinion, its disintegration and the lack of unity 
among possible opponents. They rested mainly for support on 
industrial workers in the towns — who themselves formed but a small 
minority among the overwhelmingly agricultural population of 
Russia. Outside the towns there was no firm support of the Bolshevik 
Government. The Cossacks who dominated in the cast and south-east 
were openly hostile. 

The way in which the Russian Empire had broken up can be shown 
by the following dates : — 

isth September, 1917, — Poland’s independence of Russia was 

recognised by the Central Powers, which granted her a temporary 
, eonstifutinri- 
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20th September, 1917. — Council of the Trans-caucasian 
peoples, Ai'menia, Georgia, Azerbaijan and Dagliestan, proclaimed 
Transcaucasia a Federal Republic. 

20th November, 1917. — ^The Ukraine proclaimed itself an 
independent Republic. 

28th November, i9i7' — Esthouia declared its independence. 

6th December, 1917. — Finland declared its independence. 

23rd December, 1917. — Bessarabia formed independent Mold- 
avian Republic. 

4th Januaiy, 1918. — Finland’s independence ivas recognised by 
Russia, France and Sweden. 

12th January, 1918. — Latvia declared its independence. 

9th February, igi8. — Ukraine made a separate peace with the 
Central Powers. 

By the time the Russians had signed the peace treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk with the Central Powers, German forces had captured the 
Russian islands in the Baltic, had pushed up through the Baltic pro- 
vinces to within 150 miles of Petrograd, and were steadily pressing 
forward across the Ukraine in South Russia. From the south-east, the 
Cossacks of the Don under General Alexeieff had risen against the 
Bolsheviks and marched on Moscow, btit had been defeated in 
February. Eastward, the whole of Russia-in-Asia was a disorganised 
confusion, where the conflicting motives of Bolshevism, Nationalism, 
Pan-Turanianism, and Pan-Islamism rallied groups to rival standards 
in one district and another. Where bands of former. German and 
Austrian prisoners drew together they sought to get control of affairs 
in die interests of the Central Powers; and where compact forces of 
Czecho-Slovaks had prior to the Bolshevik ascendancy been fighting 
oil the Russian side, they strove to continue their struggle against the 
advancing forces of the Germans. With the collapse of the Russian 
offensive in Asia Minor, the Turks had again plucked up courage to 
push up toivards Trairscaucasia. In all these areas, Bolshevism was 
working locally like a ferment. But while it was breaking down the 
old social and administrative stiucture, it was as yet far from supply- 
ing an organised and connected alternative system of government. 
That it might in time do so appeared for the moment scarcely prob- 
able. A still victorious Germany had. alread}j obtained a measure of 
control over Finland and the Baltic provinces, Poland and the 
Ukraine. She was pressing eastwards along the north of the Black 
Sea, while her ally, Turkey, was once more advancing along thte south, 
towards the Caucasus and Caspian. If Germany could escape defeat 
in the World War, it seemed likely that she would emerge with a great 
extension of her power in the east; with at least a suzerainty over the 
ring of puppet states she had erected between the jBaltic and the 
Black Sea; with a wide band of controlled territory; running to tiie,: 
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( -aspian, and possibly aci'oss Silicria to iho Pacific. It was apprehended 
ihat the destructive woi'king of Bolshevism might in fact prove merely 
lo have broken up and ploughed a field in readiness for planting with 
I’nissianism. 

Although the Bolslievik Government of Russia had deserted the 
lumaitc and signed a separate peace with Germany, it was obvious 
in these circumstances that the Entente could not afford to abandon 
Russia to the domination of Germany. We could not acquiesce in 
the vast accession of strength w'hicb Prussian Imperialism stood to 
gain from its treaty spoils, especially from its dominance over the 
Ukraine, which gave it access to great stores of wheat and cattle, to 
the coal of the Donetz basin, and ultimately, by way of the Black Sea 
and the Caucasus, to the vast oil deposits of the Caspian. If Germany 
succeeded in provisioning itself freely from these sources, the whole 
effect of our blockade would be lost. 

There can be no question that throughout 1918, the Germans 
looked to Russia, not merely to supply them with substantial terri- 
torial gains to reward them for their war effort, but still more as a 
vitally important source of foodstuff's and fodder, of oil and minerals. 
By controlling the Ukraine and the Black Sea, the Caucasus and the 
Caspian, and penetrating into Siberia, they hoped to escape from the 
stranglehold of the Allied blockade. In rho.se regions, i*ich in natural 
resources, they c.\pected to .secure immense stocks of cereals and meat, 
draught animals for their army transport, leather, petroleum, copper 
and iron. Had their hopes been fully rcali.sed, the War might liave 
had a dill'crent outcome. 

Further, there were very coiisidevablc military stores, warehoused 
or stacked at the ports of Archangel, Murmansk and Vladivostock, 
which we had sent to Ru.ssia for use in her conflict tvith the Central 
Powers. Now that she had signed a peace treaty, the danger was that 
these would fall into the hands of Germany and be used against us. 
It was unlikely that the Bolshevik Government would hand theta 
over to Germany out of good will, but it might be forced to do so under 
pre.ssure. German forces were pre.ssing into Finland, and could easily 
advance thence to the Murman coast and the White Sea. In Siberia 
there wei'c Au-strian and German troops at large, formed of released 
priiioners. And German agents were active everywhere. 

1 have described in a previous chapter the attitude tvhich we and 
our Allies had decided to adopt in regard to Russia’s new rulers. It 
was not our duty to settle the political ox’der of Ru.ssia. We did our 
best to maintain friendly diplomatic relations with the Bolsheviks, 
and we recognised that they were de facto rulers of the region of old 
Great Ru.ssia. But there were now wide areas in which the dc facto 
rule was in other hands. There were nationalist movements dominat- 
ing the 'Volga and the Don; Georgians and Armenians forming 
independent governments in the Caucasus; and in the vast, confused 
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area of Siberia there were local autonomies, Bolshevik and non- 
Bolshevik, Cossacks, and compact formations of Czecho-Slovaks. 
organised out of Czechs and Slovaks resident in Russia at the outbreak 
of the War, and of companies and regiments of those nationalities that 
had given themselves up masse in the course of the War, rather 
than fight for Austria. They had fought alongside the Russians for 
the Allies, and when Bolshevik Russia laid down her arms, they 
continued to stand for the Allied cause, from the victory of which 
alone they could hope to .see Czccho-Slovakia gain her independence, 
and return to their home-countiy without being arrested as traitors. 
'Fhc Bolsheviks, while not willing allies of Germany, were in a 
military sense at her mercy. But the various Russian nationalist move- 
ments tverc strongly opposed to Germany’s progressive invasion of 
their country. And tvhile we did not desire to take sides as between 
Nationalist and Bolshevik in their struggle for the control of Russia’s 
government, we were interested parties in regard to their respective 
resistance to German penetration. 

General von Kulil, in his evidence before the German Reichstag 
Committee after the War, devotes very considerable space to an exam- 
ination of the question whether more forces could have been brought 
over from the Eastern Fronts to the West in 1918, to reinforce their 
dwindling elTectives against the Anglo-French onset. His conclusion 
is that it could not have been done. Had the Germans abandoned 
their project of forcing a decision in France and remained on the 
defensive there, they might have oventm Russia and temporarily 
conquered it. But once they decided on a gi'eat offensive in the West, 
it was imperative that they should withdra'w their best ti-oops from 
the East. Their forces in Russia had, in fact, been reduced to the 
lowest point consistent with maintenance of the policy of exploiting 
the Ukraine and Southern Russia for supplies. Von Kuhl’s account 
of the food shortage in Germany and Austria and of the vital need of 
drawing supplies from Russian sources, is very revealing. As early 
as December 15th, 1917, he says, a letter from the Secretary of the War 
Food Ministry was forwarded to Ludendorlf which stated that: — 

“ the state of our food supplies of breadstuffs and provisions makes 
it a matter of extreme urgency to give first place to the possibility 
of bringing corn from Russia. . . . Quite apart from the position 
of Austria, it is for us ourselves of decisive importance for carrying 
on the War that the possibility of bringing in corn should be 
realised,"* 

He cites the evidence of Count Gzernin as to the still more < 3 esjperate 
state of Austria. In January, 1918, when the Brest-Litovsk negotia-, 
lions were in progress, the Count noted that: — 

* " Dio Ursachen des Dewtsclien Zusaramenbruchs im jahre 1918," Vol, III, p’. *6. : 
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“ a catastrophe resulting from lack of food tvas actually knocking 
at the door. Total collapse could hardly be averted; the situation 
was terrible. . . . The outbreak of revolution would be unavoid- 
able if they could not succeed in securing help in the shape of corn. 
.\t the same time, Count Czemin cast his eyes on the Ukraine. ‘ I 
have hope.s of securing supplies from the Ukraine, if we are only 
successful in maintaining ourselves without disturbance for the 
next few weeks.’ "* 

Von K-uhl cites evidence from General von Arz that at the end of 
December, 1917, a number of armies had not even a single day’s 
ration of flour in their possession; and on January r,th, 1918, he 
informed the German Quartermaster-General that: — 

“ the Austro-Hungarian Army has for a number of weeks past been 
in such a critical state with rcg:ird to provisions that there are 
ab.solutcly no reserve rations of flour or fodder-grain in hand, and 
we have had to reduce the daily bread ration to 380 grammes (10 oz.) 
and the daily i-ation of fodder-gprain to 1^- kilogrammcs.”-j* 

Much more evidence of the same kind is given by von Kuhl, As a 
result, the Germans and the Austro-Hungarian forces invaded the 
Ukraine, and advanced to the Crimea, to get food. They obtained 
a certain amount, though nothing like as much as they had hoped. 
There was no ordered government, and the peasants burnt or buried 
their surplus rather than sec it requisitioned by the foreigner. What 
they got was secured only by military force. Pleading with the Ger- 
man Government to send more soldiers to the Ukraine to secure their 
harvest, the Secretary of the War Food Ministry wrote on August 7th, 
1918: — 

“ In the new economic year there is a peril of complete collapse 
if wc arc unsuccessful in seairing from the Ukraine those supplies 
for the final two months whicli cannot be obtained from home 
sources. . . 

Statements such as thc.se demonstrate that the enemy powers 
regarded their exploitation of Russian territory as vitally necessary to 
the maintenance of their war effort. Nor was the importance of the 
food and other supplies they were extracting thence the only issue for 
them. In addition, they felt they dare not leave Russia free to 
reorganise herself against them. Ai General von Kuhl says: — 

“ A peace could only be relied on with Soviet Russia if wc were 
able, to hold it in bounds and could protect our Eastern Front. The 
peace was in truth nothing but an armistice. The Soviet Govern- 
ment was our enemy for good and all. Besides, we had always still 

.* pp. 16 and 17, t Ibid., p. 17. Jibid., p. so. 
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to reckon with an attempt on the part of the Entente to establish 
once again a front against us in Russia.”* 

Ludendorff declares in his Memoirs that it would have been absurd 
to evacuate Russia, as they needed it for their own existence, and they 
had to prevent it from being reinforced by the Entente. They also 
felt it necessary to establish a cordon along the border of their occupa- 
tion, with the aim of damming back the Bolshevik propaganda that 
was flooding across into Germany. Ludendorff even had hopes of 
raising troops among the Russians of the west and south. He remarks 
pathetically that he had hoped — 

" we should at least obtain some assistance from the sons of the land 
we had liberated from Bolshevik dominion.”! 

But the ungrateful Russians did not rush forward to fight his battles 
for him. Two divisions were formed in Germany of selected prisoners 
of war of Ukrainian origin. But “ unfortunately they did not turn out 
well." 

But if the Germans failed in the event to make quite so good a use 
as they hoped, and as we feared they would be able to cm of their 
success against Russia, clearly we should have been extremely foolish 
to leave them a free hand there in view of the possibilities that existed, 
alike of war-time exploitation, and of permanent penetration and 
domination of Russia and Siberia. During the summer and autumn 
of 1918 we made a number of moves of which the main objects in 
the East were : — 

To prevent Germany and Turkey from gaining access to the 
oilfields of the Caspian; 

To prevent the military stores at Murmansk, Archangel and 
Vladivostock falling into enemy hands; 

To succour the Gzecho-Slovak troops in the Urals and Vladivo- 
stock, and enable them cither to reconstitute an anti-German front 
in combination with the pro-Ally Cossacks and other Nationalist 
forces in Russia, or to withdraw safely and join the Allied forces in 
the West. 


A constant preoccupation of the Br tish War Cabinet and of the 
Inter-Allied Supreme War Council was to devise means whereby these 
objects could be secured. It was a complex and difficult task. The 
Czarist Russian Empire had been under one ultimate central control,, 
So is the U.S.S.R. to-day. But from the autumn of 191'; onward, 
dui’ing the rest of the War period and for some time afterwards, the 
territory which had been the Russian Empire was broken up. into 
regional organisations, independent governments, rival and warripg 


* ibid., p. 39. 
t Ludendorlt : 


“My War Memories,'’’ Vol. II, p.' 566. 
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political combinations. And the conflicting efforts of the Central 
Powers and of the Entente criss-crossed through this medley in a 
bewildering tangle. Thus in Finland, Germany was supporting the 
White Guards against the Red or Bolshevik elements, and encourag- 
ing the Whites to advance across North Russia towards the Murmansk 
coast. In Siberia, German troops and agents were making common 
cause with the Bolsheviks against the pro-Ally Czecho-Slovaks and 
the nationalist Cossacks. In the Ukraine, the Bolshevik Government 
was destroying or removing the peasants' hoards of food, to prevent 
them from falling into German hands. In Baku, the Entente were 
supporting an anti-Soviet Government, since Lenin had conceded to 
the Germans the exploitation of tlic Caspian oil resources. The 
Bolsheviks would on principle keep no faith tvith cither Germany or 
the Entente, save under compvxision, for their avowed aim was to bring 
to the ground every capitalist government, so that fundamental anti- 
pathy tvas the only policy we could expect from them. In that respect 
they treated both the belligerent coalitions with impartial suspicion 
and dislike; not that the Soviet Government were averse, as I shall 
point out, to seeking Allied assistance in an emergency. But we were 
fighting our last desperate battle in a Great War and wc had to take 
our own measures to protect our vital interests in the East. 

S. MURMANSK AND ARCHANGEL 

There wei'C ttvo lines of approach for the Allies to Russia: one via 
the Arctic, through Murmansk and Archangel: and one via Siberia, 
through Vladivostock. Our major concern tvas to keep these lines open. 

During 1917, uptvards of two million tons of military stores had 
been delivered by us at these ports. There were immense dumps of 
cannon, shells, clothing, etc., at Airhangel and Murmansk, which 
owing to the wretched transjjort facilities of Rtxssia had never been 
cleared to be used by the Russian Annies. During the summer there 
had been a small squadron of the Bi'itish Navy operating there to 
convoy supply vessels and repel submarine attacks. A few of these 
vessels still remained in the Kola inlet at Murmansk during the 
winter of 1917-18. 

When, after the refusal of the Soviet autliorities to sign the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk, the Germans proceeded to advance on retrogracl, 
Trotsky grew terrified that they might now refuse to accept the 
Russian signature. On March and, he telegraphed to the local Soviet 
government at Murmansk: — 

“Peace negotiations apparently broken off. Danger , threatens 
Petrograd, Measures arc being taken to defend it to the last drop 
of blood. It is your duty to do everything for defence of Murman 
line. Germans are advancing in small bodies. Opposition is 
possible and compulsory. Nothing must be left to the foe. 
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You arc ordered to co-operate with Allied Missions in everything 
and to put all obstacles in way of advance of Germans. T he robbers 
are attaching us. We arc obliged Lo save the country and the 
revolution.”* 

The local authorities on this applied to Admiral Kemp for his help, 
and put forward their suggestions for united action to resist any 
advance by the Germans. 

We tvere not at the moment able to spare troops for Murmansk. 
Iiut wc at once dispatched a cruiser, the Cochrane, to reinforce our 
squadron, and asked the French and the Americans to do the same. 
I'he French sent the Amiral Aube, which arrived there on the 19th 
of March. Later on the United States sent the Olympia. It is worth 
noting that our expedition to Murmansk was undertaken at the 
invitation of the Russian Government and of the local Soviet. When, 
later on, the central authorities ceased to welcome our presence there, 
the local government continued to co-operate with us and supported 
us against Bolshevik attacks. 

I’he signing of the Brest-Litovsk treaty barred the Russians from 
any further naval activity. But sea transport to Murmansk and Arch- 
angel was still being threatened by German submarines, which also 
.sank several Russian steamers and bombarded a Russian signal station. 
So the Murmansk Soviet turned over their local naval force — three 
destroyers — to the Allies, the British, French and Americans each 
taking one, to defend the coast and Russian shipping against U-boat 
attacks. 

But while the problem of maintaining a foothold at Murmansk was 
thu.s fairly simple to handle, the Archangel situation was far more 
difficult. Archangel was impos.sible to approach by water until the 
summer should thaw the ice. It was, however, important to secure 
control of it for a number of reasons. A large body of Allied refugees 
had assembled there, unable to get through to Murmansk because 
Bolshevik troops had broken the line. There were a million tons of 
Allied stores there, including a large quantity of manganese, and these 
would probably be taken by the Gemians, or sold to them by the 
Bolshevik Government, if left unguarded by us. At an Allied Diplo- 
matic Conference held in London on March 16th, a report was 
considered from General Knox, which recommended that we should 
send a force of 5,000 men to Archangel; and annexed to this report 
was a message from Captain I’roctor, the British Military Representa- 
tive at Archangel, suggesting a joint Allied force of 15,000 troops. The 
matter was remitted for study to the Allied Naval Council and the 
Permanent Military Representatives at Versailles. But by the time 
these two bodies met in joint conference on March sf^rd, the German 
offensive on the Western Front had broken out, and it was for the 

* '■ Official History : Naval Operations," ,Vol. V, p. 311. 
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moment impossible to consider a military expedition to North Russia. 

As the spring advanced, the German threat to North Russia grew 
more serious. Finland was at this time virtually a German protector- 
ate, with 20,000 German troops in it, and we gathered that they 
purposed to extend Finnish territory up to the Arctic, giving the 
Germans submarine bases on the Murmansk coast. Early in May, 
Finnish troops advanced on Pechenga, a harbour to the ivest of llie 
Kola inlet. But Admiral Kemp sent a force of Russians, at the 
request of the Murmansk Soviet, along with a detachment of Royal 
Marines, which met and drove back this attack. 

By this time the Czecho-Slovak troops which had rallied together 
in Siberia wei'e estimated at about 70,000, of which some 20,000 had 
moved off east to Vladivostock, while the remaining 50,000 were in 
Western Siberia. The Allies were of opinion that if these could be 
encouraged to make their way to North Russia, they would be able 
llierc to join hands ivith our forces and assist in re-forming an anti- 
German Front in the East. For this purpose it was necessary to go 
further tvith the organisation of pro- Ally forces there, and on May 
17 th we dispatched General Poole to Murman.sk with a Military 
Mission of 500 officers and men, for organising the Czech trotms it was 
hoped to rally there. He travelled on the American cruifter Olympia, 
which was proceeding to reinforce the British and French vessels at 
Murmansk, and on arrival was placed in command of all forces on 
shore. 

The scheme of clTccting a connection with the Czccho-Slovaks in 
North Russia made it imperative to occupy Archatigel. But, outside 
tlic jurisdiction of the Murmansk Soviet, the Bolsheviks were now 
growing hostile to the Allies, and toivard the end of June a force was 
dispatched from Peti'Ograd for the purpo.se of ejecting us from Mur- 
mansk. At this the Murmansk Soviet decided by a resolution of a 
raa.ss meeting of the local inhabiuints to break off relations with Petro- 
grad and Moscow, and thereafter wc found ounselvcs in North Russia 
.supported by the local people but in a state of ^var witli the Bolsheviks. 

Further British and French troops arrived in June and July, and on 
August and, after some fighting, an Allied expedition occupied 
Archangel. In the following weeks it prc.ssed some way up the Dvina, 
but the watei'-logged, fog-bound tundras were difficult country for 
operations. Some American reinforcements for the North Russian 
troops arrived in North Russia in September, but long before this, 
all hope of making a junction with the Czccho-Slovak troops in 
Western Siberia had proved vain, and thc.se had been reduced to fight- 
ing their way out eastwards to Vladivostock. 

When the armistice was signed in November, the Archangel forces 
.were securely frozen in at that port and along the lower Dvina. They 
had succeeded in the immediate objective of preventing the Germans 
from gaining a , footing in the Arctic; and they had opened the road 
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for escape to the considerable numbers of Allied refugees who had 
made their way northwards after the Bolshevik revolution. They had 
also prevented the military stores which were piled up at Archangel 
and Murmansk from slipping into enemy hands and being used 
against us in the War. But the expedition had not attained the full 
strategic value which had at one time been hoped. It had failed to 
connect with the Czecho-Slovaks or to rally the general body of the 
Russian people to form an anti-German Front. The presence of 
German forces in Finland made it difficult for any bold move south- 
trards from our North Russian bases, and the Bolsheviks themselves 
were far from desiring to co-operate with us. They were at enmity 
with Entente and Germans alike. 

3. SIBERIA 

An intervention on a much larger scale, and one which achieved 
far greater success in hampering the enemy, was that which we 
eventually carried out across Siberia from Vladivostock. It was an 
extreme example of the fact that the long way round may be the 

a uickest in matters of strategy. Here we had to operate from the most 
istant of all bases, a port on the Pacific coast of Asia, across the whole 
desolate expanse of Siberia. Yet by this roundabout route we were in 
fact able to exert considerable pressure on the Germans in Russia, and 
render support to those forces which were opposing their penetration 
into the oil and corn areas. 

The Allied policy in Russia after her military collapse is explained 
in the decisions taken at Versailles after the Bolshevik Government 
had entered into negotiations with Germany. 

In December, 1917, the Military Representatives at Versailles 
brought under review the Russian situation. At that time the 
Bolshevik Government had ceased hostilities with the Central Powers, 
though neither Russia nor Roumania had yet made peace. In their 
Joint Note No. 5, dated the a4th of December, 1917, the Military 
Representatives pointed out the danger of Germany getting foodstuffs 
from South Russia, and by securing command of the Black Sea, gaining 
a footing in the Caucasus. For such reasons they urged that: — 

"without being able to guarantee that the troops of Southern 
Russia and Roumania are or are not able to resist the Bolsheviks 
helped by the Germans, the Military Representatives are of opinion 
that all national groups who are determined to continue the War 
must be supported by all the means in our power. 

The Military Representatives realise that this resistance could 
not be sustained for an indefinite time unless it should proye 
possible to open a more direct communication between the .^lies 
and our friends in Russia cither by way of Vladivostpck and the 
Siberian railway, or by operations in Turkey which wilSfht pp^Piia' 
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direct route to Tiflis, or lead to a separate peace and the opening 

of the Dardanelles.” 

As I relate elsewhere, we did not succeed in the earlier part of 1918 
in crushing Turkey so as to oi^en the Dardanelles or gain possession 
of Tillis. But the route via Vladivostock was, after some delay, 
exploited by us. 

Among the various considerations which eventually led to our 
intervention there may be mentioned, first, the fact that there was at 
Vladivostock a big accumulation of military stores intended for use 
by our Russian allies against the Central Powers. We did not want 
these to be u.sed by the hostile Bolsheviks for exterminating those non- 
Bolshevik movements in Russia which were still opposing the 
Germans; still less did we want them to be seized by Austro-Gennan 
forces in Russia, or surrendered by the Bolsheviks to the enemy as a 
condition of peace. In the second place, Vladivostock remained our 
one channel of communication with the anti-German forces operating 
in Ru-ssia — the Cossacks of the Don and the Kuban, the non-Bolshevik 
governments of the Caucasus. Thirdly, it was imperative to prevent 
the Germans from penetrating into Siberia and securing a hold upon 
it and its great natural resources. There were considerable numbers 
of former enemy prisoners there — Germans and Austro-Hungarians 
who had been captured by Russia in the course o[ the War — who were 
now holding together in the midst of the general chaos and were likely 
either to seize and garrison the important points of the country for the 
enemy, or to get back to Central Europe and reinforce the enemy 
armies against us. Fourthly, we were compelled to take note of the 
fact that our ally, Japan, was favourably placed for intervention on 
land across Siberia, and was showing a very lively interest in the 
situation there. It was diflicult to refuse her proffered help. On the 
other hand, it was highly desirable that Britain and the United States 
should also be represented in any action taken. If Japan were allowed 
to opcnite independently, the Russians in Siberia would certainly 
suspect her, rightly or wrongly, of cirerishing designs on their territory; 
and that might throw them straight into the arms of the Central 
Powers. 

As early as December, 1917, we had intjuired of Japan and the 
United States their views as to the desirability of occupying Vladivo- 
stock and controlling the Trans-Siberian railway, which in the chaotic 
state of the country had ceased to function. At the beginning of 
January we learned that the Jamnese had sent a warship to Vladi- 
Vostock, .so we promptly ordered the H.M.S. Sufjolk to proceed thither. 
Her captain reported on his arrival that this action had dispelled the 
local susjjicion aroused by the advent of the Japanese vessel, but that 
the Russian garri.son and navy there were in a state of anarchy. In 
February he further reported that the Cossack.s of Eastern Siberia had 
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held a conference at Iman, where they had condemned Bolshevik 
jjolicy and all attempts to make a separate peace, and had appealed to 
the Allies for financial and material assistance. At the beginning of 
March, when the conclusion of the Brest-Litovsk treaty was imminent, 
we received a further appeal from the Cossacks, who were ready, il 
supplied with food and arms, to take possession of the railway and 
establish an authority for the eastern half of Siberia which would be 
anti-German. We were told they could probably be induced to accept 
Japanese help if the other Allied Governments were co-operating ivith 
the Japanese. 

This question of a possible Japanese intervention in Russia via 
Siberia became an acute preoccupation of the Allied Governments. 
It was at this stage impossible to foresee just how far the Germans 
n'ould prc.ss their domination of Russian territory and resources, il 
left undisturbed by us. There was not merely the certainty that 
Germany would make effective use of the vast resources of foodstuffs, 
coal and oil which Russia was capable of yielding. We could not rule 
out the possibility that the Germans might start to enrol and train 
Russian man-potver for use in the War. Such a development seemed 
well within the bounds of possibility Napoleon had enrolled con- 
quered races in his Grande Amide. The Germans themselves had it 
in mind to do the same. They had set’eral Polish divisions in their 
/Vrmy. Why not Russians too? Here svere 180 millions of people, 
disorganised, without a settled Government, largely illiterate and so, 
prc.sumably, easy victims of suitable propaganda, of whom large 
numbers were trained to arms and first-class fighting material, but now 
disbanded and out of work. The danger that Germany might establish 
a grip on this country and utilise its resources for supplying her 
deficiencies in food and material and its masses for her campaigns 
lotiked very formidable, and amply justified the efforts the Allies made 
to intervene in Russia and organise whatever elements they could 
influence to resist that peril. 

Japan was one of our Allies in the War, but although .she had for- 
midable military forces, their remoteness from any of the War theatres 
had prevented any considerable use being made of them. Now, 
however, it seemed possible that the Russian situation might provide 
them with an opening. They were for entering Russia via Vladivo- 
stock and Siberia and rallying the Cossacks, Czechs and other 
pro-Ally elements there to resist the Germans. Against such a move 
had to be weighed the considei'ations that a Japanese invasion would 
irritate the Soviet Government, and excite the hostility of the Russian 
people, and thus drive them into the arms of Germany; that it was 
no part of our policy to risk any permanent establishment of Japan 
in Siberia; and that the goodwill and co-operation of the United States 
in any arrangement tvas essential. . , , 

At the Allied Diplomatic Conference held in London on Mstrqh , 
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itkh, i<)i8, it was decided to send to the United Stales Government 
a despatch which had been prepared by Mr. Balfour, setting out the 
views of the British, French and Italian Govcniments upon the 
Russian situation and the possibility of Japanese intervention \ia 
Siberia. I'his despatch ran as follows: — 

" At a Conference of the Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers 
of France, Italy and Great Britain held on the 15th of this month in 
London, I was deputed to lay before the President of the United 
States of America their views on the expediency of Allied inter- 
vention in Eastern Russia for the purpose of cliccking the complete 
penetration of that country by enemy inlluenccs. 

The danger, in the opinion of the Conference, is both great and 
imminent. Russia has utterly destroyed both her Army and her 
Navy; and she will never be permitted by Germany to reconstitute 
thetii. Her territory swarms with hostile agencies; such energies 
as she still pos.scsses arc expended in internal conllicts; and no 
power of resistance is left her against German domination. Her 
sole protection is to be found in the vast distances which the invader 
must traverse before obtaining complete military occupation of her 
Empire. 

Unfortunately, however, complete military occupation is quite 
unuccessai7. What Germany desires is that Russia should be 
impotent during the War, subservient after it, and in the meanwhile 
should supply food and raw material to the Central Powers. All 
this can be clFcctually accomplished in the present helpless con- 
dition of the country, without transferring great bodies of troops 
from West to East. 

Such is the disease. What is the remedy? To the Conference it 
seemed that none is possible except through Allied intervention. 
.Since Russia cannot help herself she must be heliJed by her friends. 
But there are only two approaches through wliiclr such help can 
be supplied; the northern po)*ts of Russia in Europe, and the eastern 
frontiers of Siberia. Of these, Siberia is perhaps the most important, 
and is certainly the most accessible to the available forces of the 
Entente Powers. Both from the point of view of man-power and of 
tonnage, Japan is in a position to do much more in Siberia than 
France, Italy, America and Britain can possibly do in Murmansk or 
Archangel, It is therefore to Japan that, in the opinion of the Con- 
ference, appeal should be made to aid Ru.s.sia in her present helpless 
condition. 

The Conference was ivcll aware that there are weighty objections 
to this course. Though Russia has gladly availed herself of 
Japanese assistance during the whole course of the War, there are 
many observers who think that, if that assistance now took the form 
of a Japanese Amiy operating on Russian soil, it would be I’cgarded 
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with distrust, and even aversion. If this be so, it is doubtless due 
in the main to the fear that Japan would treat Russia in the east as 
Germany is treating her in the west, would rob her of her territory, 
and cover her with humiliation. No such suspicion can be enter- 
tained by those associated with Japan in the present War. If she 
intervenes at the present juncture, it will be as the friend of Russia 
and the mandatory of Russia’s other Allies. Her object would not 
be to copy the Germans, but to resist them; and without doubt this 
would be made abundantly clear to all the world before any overt 
action was undertaken by Japan. 

This, in brief, is the argument for Japanese intervention which 
the Conference desired me to lay before the President. I have only 
to add that, in its view, no steps could usefully be taken to carry out 
this policy which had not the active support of the United States. 
Without that support it would be useless to approach the Japanese 
Government, and even if the Japanese Government consented to 
act on the representations of France, Italy and Great Britain, such 
action, without the approval of the United States Government, 
would lose half its moral authority. 

I earnestly trust, therefore, that favourable consideration will be 
given to a policy which, with all its admitted difficulty, seems 
required by the dangerous situation which has recently arisen in 
Eastern Europe. 

Foreign Oflico, J* Balfour. 

i6th March, 1918." 

The sending of this despatch to President Wilson tvas the result of 
strong pressure by the French, who were anxious to secure immediate 
intervention by Japan. I was, however, dubious as to the wisdom of 
such a step if it were likely to be strongly resented by the Russian 
Government, and felt it essential that any such action must be 
supported by the United States. When we learned that Wilson was 
opposed to Japanese intervention unless it were asked for by the 
Russians, we suggested that the problem might be solved by proposing 
a joint expeditionary force of Americans, British and Japanese, to 
which some of our advisers thought the Russians might agree. 

On April 5 th the Japanese landed some marines at Vladivostock to 
protect their nationals, as there was no proper government there, and 
three Japanese had been shot by robbers on the previous day. The 
British promptly landed a similar contingent, to ensure that any 
move made would be an Allied one, not an independent Japanese 
venture. 

During the next three months there was continual discussion as to 
what course to pursue in Siberia. President Wilson was very unwill- 
ing to intervene there. It was admittedly difficult to foresee any very 
large positive result that might be attained thereby in Russia. On the 
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otlicr hand, unless the Germans collapsed completely in the West, 
we foresaw that they could at need withdraxv from France and Belgium 
and establish an almost impregnable front based on the Rhine, carry- 
ing out meanwhile a process of penetration and expansion in shattered 
Russia and Silieria which would leave them Car bigger and stronger 
than ever when tlie War ended. It seemed worth while to make some 
elfort (0 prevent this. And in any case, there were the Czecho-SIovaks. 
At the meeting of tiic Supreme War Council on May snd, it was 
reported that between 40,000 and 50,000 of these were making their 
way to Vladivostock in the teeth of Bolshevik clCorts to stop them. 
They were a very line force, and worth using either in the East or 
the We.st again.st the enemy. 

I have already referred to these Czecho-Slovak troops. Imperial 
Russia had lieen loth to use tlie.se potential allies, who were rebelling 
against the dominion of a sister Empire, even though .she was 
momentarily an enemy. But after titc revolution they were formed 
into the Czech Legion, and in 1917 it fought valiantly in the Russian 
Army on the Allied side. When Bolshcvi.sm overthrew the provisional 
revolutionary Government, the Czechs were in the Ukraine, wlicre 
LudcndorlF bears witness that they were the only serious opponents 
of his penetration of that region: — 

"The Bolshevik troops ollcrcd very little resistance but the 
Czecho Slovak troop, s — conipo.scd of Austro-Hungarian pri.soncrs of 
war — fought much better, and fierce engagements with them took 
place. Operutious and actual fighting continued into May.’’* 

Fhcir subsequent activities also caused him grave annoyance, and 
called forth an indignant, if ratJicr inaccurate, protest from him. 
Further on in his Memoirs he remarks: — 

"In Russia events had developed along lines of their own, 
illustrative of the lying propensities of the Soviet Government. 
With the consent of this Government, the Entente had formed 
Czecho-Slovak units out of Austro-Hungarian prisoners. These 
were intended to be used against u.s, and w'crc therefore to be con- 
veyed to France by the Siberian railway. All this was sanctioned by 
a Government w'ith whom we w'cre at peace, and we actually took 
it lying down I ’’f 

Actually, the Czech Legion was formed before ever the Soviet 
Government took office: And although that Government, which was 
at peace with us as well as with the Germans, nominally was willing 
that the prisoners of war of both .sides should go home to their own 
countries, and accordingly gave the Czechs permission to proceed to 
Vladivostock for this purpose, it viewed these movements with 

"Lutlendorflf: "My War Mcraofles.” Vol, II, p. 5O6, 

■t ibid., p. 564., 
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increasing suspicion. The Soviet Government disarmed the Czechs 
and started to dispatch them across Siberia in detachments. The 
Czechs regarded these Bolshevik attentions with distrust and wcic 
not sure that the Soviet authorities had not a sinister purpose. But 
they wore an athletic, disciplined, purposeful body of men, and tactics 
which might be abundantly successful against the disorganised and 
bewildered and terrified bourgeoisie were not adapted for dealing 
with such men as these. They disarmed the troops sent to attack them, 
and seized the Trans-Siberian railway. Thenceforward they were in 
a strong strategic position, both for securing their safe journey to 
Vladivostock, and for resisting Bolsheviks and Germans alike in 
Southern and Eastern Russia. It is not too much to .say that the 
ijrcscnce of the Czech Legion was the determining factor in our 
Siberian expedition. Not only were we bound to take the necessary 
steps to protect and succour them, but we were able by means of them 
to establish something like an anti-German front in South-East Russia 
and along the Urals. Ludendorff, though again inaccurate in stating 
that our object was to overthrow the Moscow Government, correctly 
summarises the importance of the part played by these troops when he 
says that: — 

“ The Entente, realising that they could not work with a Go\ ern- 
ment which looked for support to Germany, took action against 
Bolshevism, and instead of sending these troops to France, held them 
up along the Siberian railway on the frontier between Russia and 
Siljeria, in order to fight against the Government in Moscow. They 
gradually pushed forward to the middle Volga, in the direction of 
ICazan and Samara. In addition to this, by gamsoning the railway, 
the Entente prevented the return of our prisoners of war from 
Siberia. This was unquestionably a seinous loss for us. 

f • • • ♦ 

The new Entente front in Russia began with the Czecho-Slot'aks 
on the middle Volga.”* 

The Germans here acknowledge that the measures we adopted 
inside Russia deprived them of a formidable reinforcement on the 
Eastern Front, and contributed materially to their failure to exploit 
the resources of Russia. 

We were not concerned to overtlirow the Bolshevik Government 
in Moscow. But we were concerned to keep them, so long as war with 
Germany was afoot, from overthrowing those non-Bolshevik adminis- 
(rations and movements outside Moscow whjch were prepared to work 
with us against the enemy. And it was inevitable that before long 
our co-operation with these allies should give our Russian activities an 
appearance of being aimed at overthrowing the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment. That was certainly not their original intention. 

* ibid,, pp. 654 and 655, 
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For a time we hoped that the Soviet Government, which 
obviously could not wish to sec the Germans penetrating into 
Siberia, might extend to us an invitation to send an Inter-Allied 
force through Vladivoslock to hold them back. For this reason wc 
decided, in April, to give instructions that Ataman Scmcnon.', an 
anti-Bolshevik leader in Eastern Siberia, who had been encouraged 
by the Japanese to camjiaign against the Bolslicvik movement there, 
should be told to hold his hand, and w'c persuaded the jajjanese to 
adopt the same course. But the Bolsheviks did not invite us to 
help them, and SemenolB continued his progress. A despatch from 
the Japanese Government dated May 19th, 191B, outlined the 
situation there as follows: — 

“ Some time :igo the British Government made a jjroposal to 
the Imperial Government looking to an intervention in .Siberia, 
which they deemed ncccsstiry in order to check the pencti'ation of 
G-crman inlluence. Subsequently, however, having regard to the 
attitude of the American Government in the matter, the British 
Government arc understood to have found it advisable to induce, if 
possible, the Soviet Government to invite the Allied intervention, 
and instructctl Mr. Lockhart to enter upon llic negotiations 
with the Soviet Government ott ihc.se lines. The recent 
course of these negotiations is unknown to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, but it is presumed that no concrete result has yet been 
obtiiincd. On the other hand, the British Government, fearing 
that the continued support on the part of the Allies of the 
Semenoir detachment who.se avowed object is to crush the 
Bolsheviks, might hinder the progress of the negotiations above 
referred to, retjuested the Japanese Government to give also an 
advice to Semenolf, with a view to I'estraining for the time being 
the advance of his detachment. The desired advice was given to 
Semenolf through a Japanese in touch ^vith him, but it is found 
impossible to dis-suatic him from his determination. On the con- 
trary, he is continuing his advance encouraged by the success he 
Iras so far achieved over the Bolsheviks, and, thanks to the con- 
tinuous enlistment of the Co.s.sack.s in his detachment, its strength 
has already reached r„ooo and is growing stronger every day. i-Ie 
is now menacing Kalimuskap. . . 

The de.spatch jirocecded to hint that there was little pro.spect of 
the Allies being invited by the Soviet Government to aid it against 
the Germans; tliat indeed intervention in co-operation with the 
Soviet would only alienate the anti-German elements in Russia; and 
that we were morally bound to support Semenolf. 

Our dilhculLy still was the negative attitude of President Wilson. 
His view was that any mor e to intervene in Russia otherwise than 
with the approval of the Soviet Government would develop into a 
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move to displace the Soviet Government in favour of an Imperialist 
restoration. None oE us had the least wish to restore Russian 
Czardom. We did however think it essential to re-create an anti- 
German front in Russia whilst the War lasted. But as regards the 
question of intervention in Siberia, we were confronted with the 
American suspicion of Japan, and the distrust of her intentions on 
the mainland of Asia, which was not exactly without foundation, as 
later events have shown. Semenoff came later to be known as the 
‘‘ Japanese Puppet,” and it is possible that the discoui'agment which 
they asserted they had given him on the strength of our request was 
not a very emphatic one. 

At an Anglo-French Conference held in London on May 38th, 
M. Pichon pressed strongly on behalf of the French that steps should 
be taken to transport I lie Czechs forthwith to France. At that time 
the French were desperately tmxious to get every man they could to 
France to aid their defence against the German offensive. But the 
difficulty was that there was no .shipping available for such an opera- 
tion. We could only move the Czechs by asking the Japane.se to 
bring them acx'oss the Pacific, and then we could only get them to 
Euroiie at the cost of an equivalent number of American troops. 
Even by such means we could not hold out any hope of moving more 
than 4,500 to 5,000 Czechs to France by mid-September, and there 
was the po.ssibility that the transfer would interfere with Japan’s 
sending of troops to Siberia. However, the issue was thrashed out 
at the meeting of the Supreme War Council at Versailles on June 
ist to 3rd, and decided in favour of the French proposal. We agreed 
to a.sk 'thc Japanese to assist with tonnage in moving the Czechs unless 
and until their shipping ws required for an expedition to 
Vladivostock. Wc further agreed as regards Japane.se intervention 
in Siberia, that if they were willing to promise to respect the terri- 
torial integrity of Russia, to abstain from taking sides in her internal 
politics, and to ad\'ance as far west as possible for the purpose of 
encountering the Germans, we should make an effort to secure the 
approval of President Wilson for Japanese intervention. 

During May and June it had become increasingly dear that there 
was no hope of getting the Bolsheviks to co-operate with us in 
putting up a resistance to German penetration of Russia. For that 
purpoM, our only potential allies were the anti-Bolshevik groups 
which controlled various parts of the dislocated empire. A party of 
the Czechs fought their way through to Vladivostock, which they 
captured on June mjth, after a three hours’ battle with the 
Bolslicviks. They occupied the town, and a pro-Ally Coalition 
Government was set up there under their protection. Among the 
prisoners taken by the Czechs were 600 Magyars, a proof that 
Bolshevik opixisition to us was being stiffened by the presence among 
them of subjects of the Central Powers. On July 10th we decided 
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Lo send a battalion from Hong-kong to Vladivostock to support them, 
and wc urged the French to move troops there if possible. 

Events were thus compelling u.s to take action on Russian soil, 
and in co-operation with organisations there other than those who 
were associated with the Soviet authorities of Moscow and Petrograd, 
and without their concurrence. But it was not our business to deter- 
mine whether the Bolshevik or the anti-Bolshevik sections of the 
Russian peoples would ultimately dominate the tvhole Empire. On 
June S4th, M. Kerensky came to intervietv me at Downing Street, 
\vith a view to securing the support of the Allies for the relics of the 
old Socialist parties which had formed the Provisional Government 
before their overthrotv by Lenin. He claimed that he tvas speaking 
" for the whole of Russia except the reactionaries and the 
Bolsheviks,” and said he was supported by the Executive Committee 
of the Constituent Assembly, which the Bolsheviks had dissolved; 
the Conference of the Party Leaders of the Socialist Revolutionaries; 
the Popular Socialist Party; the Social Democrats (except Bolshe- 
viks); and the Cadet Party, the party of ]3ropcrtied middle-class 
reformers. These various parties di.sagreed with one another, but he 
a.sserted that they all agreed in wanting Allied intervention to oust 
the Germans and the Bolsheviks. 

Kerensky was very anxious for an Allied expedition via Siberia. 
A purely Japanese one would be unwelcome, but if all the Allies 
took part, the Japanese contingent mi^ht be as big as it liked. The 
dilTiculty I found in discussing the situation with him was that I 
could get no clear assurance that he represented any organised 
force, apart from resolutions passed in secret by di.sgruntlcd 
Socialists. Resolutions on pajx;r are of little value against machine- 
guns, and in the heart of Russia it was the Bolsheviks who had the 
machine-guns. Kerensky was vague as to how many of his friends 
and Committees had been left at large in Soviet Rmsia; he had held 
no communication with them recently. He expressed the opinion 
that the Bolsheviks could not deal a heavy blow at these organisations. 

" Their power in a military sense was negligible, but they were 
powerful enough as a police force to deal with a powerless and 
unorganised population. Large play had been made in the west 
with the Bolshevik experiments in the creation of the Red Guards, 
compulsory military service and so forth, but in practice these 
measures produced no results. He said that the influence of the 
Bolsheviks was waning. . . 

It seemed to me that Kerensky was xindercstimating the strcngtlr 
of the Bolsheviks, and overestimating that of the chattering con- 
venticles he represented. I told him that: — 

” If there were any elements, in Russia which were prepared to 
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fight Gcrniany, the Allies would give them all the help in their 
power. 

M. Kciensky said that he had come to say that in the event of 
Allied intervention there would be no opposition. It was 
essential, however, that he should know ^vhat were the intentions 
of the Allies and what he and his friends could expect. If the 
Allies tvcrc willing to help it "would be necessary for further 
conversations to take place in r^ard to military, economic and 
other preparations in Russia itself.” 

The proposal for “ further conversations ’’ sounded rather 
ominous to me. I saw a prospect of any practical measures in Russia 
being ix)stponed to the end of a far vista of neg-otiations and dis- 
cussions. iSo I passed my visitor over to Mr. Philip Kerr (now Lord 
Lothian) for a further examination of his proposals. Kerr's report 
of this further interview showed that Kerensky’s real object was to 
get the Allies to recognise him and his .exiled friends as the real 
Government of Russia, and to gfuarantee to put them in the saddle 
again. The bait was the fact that they were willing to approve 
Allied intervention on Russian territory against Germany. 

” M. Kerensky said that die essential point he wanted to clear 
^ was as to the attitude which the Allies took towar’ds Russia. 
'The Coalition, which he represented, regarded itself as being the 
legitimate authority in Russia, The Bolshevik rdgime was a 
usurpation which destroyed the Constituent Assembly, partitioned 
and ruined Russia, and based its authority not on representative 
institutions, but on autocratic principles. When he and the 
people for whom he spoke talked about Russia still being in the 
Alliance, they were not using mere words or indulging in ideals, 
they were cxpre.ssing their profoundest convictions. They 
believed that the continuance of the Alliance between Russia and 
the Western Allies was essential just as much to the Allies as to 
Russia itself, because they believed that the reconstruction of 
Russia as an independent power politically, militarily and 
economically, was essential to any lasting peace. The Allies must 
look for their friends among the Liberal parties for whom he 
spoke. They would get no real support either from the 
Bolsheviks or the reactionaries. The only real policy was to 
continue on the lines of the old alliance." 

It was evident that Kerensky's purpose and that of the Allies were 
not identical. Our one concern was to prevent the vast tmd produc- 
tive area of the Russian Empire from becoming subject to the 
Central Powers, and a source or supply for them in the War. It was 
not our business to decide whether the Russians preferred , to be 
ruled by Lenin or by Kerensky. Kerensky, on the other hand, wi^: 
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chiefly concerned to secure our undertaking to regard him and his 
friends as “ the legitimate Government of Russia.” About the 
extent to which, if at all, he and his friends could rally military 
I'orces to fight with the Allies against tlic Germans, he was extremely 
sague and non-committal. On the whole, I gathered that there was 
little of a practical and material nature which he and his Socialist 
colleagues were in a jiosition to achieve at that stage, either to 
establish their own authority in Russia or to resist the Gcnnnns. 
So far as tlie latter object was concerned, our best hope lay in the 
warlike Cossacks, reinforced by the Czech Legion and such forces 
as the Jajiancsc and ourselves could throiv into Siberia. 

We iiad for some time been considering the advisability of sending 
General Rnox out to Siberia to examine the situation on the spot and 
take counsel with the pro-Ally Russians. On May 30th we had 
decided to sound Lord Reading as to whether it would be desirable 
for the General to travel via Wa.shington and talk over the Russian 
situation with President Wilson. But Wilson had got it into his 
head that Knox, being strongly anti-Bolshevik, would work for the 
restoration of Czardom, and he not only did not want to see him; 
he disliked the idea of Knox travelling across the United States upon 
.such a mission I 

In mid-July, when we had definitely decided to send General 
Knox to Vladivostock, tve received a message from I.,ord Reading, 
strongly deprecating the idea of Knox going via America, on account 
of the state of ojiiuion there. We di.scusscd the matter in the War 
Cabinet on July iGth, and decided that the General should iirocced 
forthwith to Vladitostock, but .should be told not to go to Washington 
nor grant any interviews on the way. Lord Reading should be 
informed that Knox was being sent to act as head of a British 
Military Mission co-ojicrating with the Allied Headquarters tvhich 
would be formed at Vladivostock — a post for which he jiossessed 
exceptional qualifications. In a memorandum which he gave me the 
same day, Mr. Balfour pointed out the absurdity of the American 
attitude. 

“ The fact is that an autocratic system is not only repulsive to 
Englishmen of all .shades of opinion, but that the re-establishment 
of the Ritssian autocracy would, so far as I can judge, be a mi.s- 
fortunc for the British Empire, Autocracy and militarism 
naturally go together; and it Is almost inconceivable that, if the 
Czar could be re-established, Russia would not again become a 
purely military Empire. If .so, she would inevitably be a danger 
to' her neighbours; and to none of her neighbours so much as 
ourselves. ... 

In my opinion, moreover, a restored Czardom would be more 
■ dangerous to British interests than the Czardom which has just 
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\anishcd; for it would almost certainly be dependent upon 
Germany. ... If I am right, Russian autocracy, always in 
danger at home, would have to look for support to its autocratic 
neighbour in Germany. If the German autocracy survives both 
the War and the political agitation which will succeed the War, 
it is vei7 difficult to believe that it will not thus control the policy 
of the Russian Empire. . . . 

It is of course perfectly true that, however strong and genuine 
be our desire to keep out of Ru.ssian politics, it will probably be 
in jnactice almost impossible to prevent inten'ention having some 
(perhaps a great) effect on Russian Parties. The intervening 
I'^orcc must necessarily w'ork with those tvho are prepared to work 
with it. Indirectly it will strengthen the Parties who are prepared 
to fight the Germans. It will directly injure the Parties which 
turn to Germany for assistance. We cair do no more than attempt 
to the bc.st of our aliility to keep aloof from these internal divisions, 
and to give full opportunity to the Russian people to determine 
the future of their country.” 

I .sent Mr. Ihilfour’s minute to Lord Reading to help him to 
explain the situation to Pre.sidcnt 'Wilson. With it I sent him a 
private note pointing out that General Knox was not a politician, 
and had been very unpopular with the old regime in Russia because 
of his criticism of their methods; that he was wholly concerned with 
the raiUtai7 situation in the East, and was therefore the best man 
to deal with the militai7 aspects of the Siberian question. We our- 
selves were far from .sympathising with reaction in Russia, and had 
been careful from the beginning of the year to maintain relations 
with the Bolsheviks. I added that the real .security against reaction 
in Russia was the President himself. If he joined in the intervention 
in Siberia, he could dominate its developments, for the rest of us, 
apart from Japan, were too much preoccupied in the West to give 
it much attention. If, finally, Wilson was ready to send an important 
jjolitical mission to Siberia. I would certainly .see that a Liberal or 
Labour representative from this country accompanied it. 

At a meeting of the Supreme War Council at 'Versailles, held on 
I Illy snd, a long memorandum to President Wilson had been adopted, 
sotting out the situation in Siberia, and the reasons which led us to 
urge intervention there. It ended with an appeal to the President 
to a[)provc the policy we were recommending and thus enable it to 
be carried into efl'ect before it was too late. 

It was not until the end of July that President Wilson finally 
decided to approve the scheme’ for joint intervention in Siberia. 
Even then he seems to have quite misunderstood the scale of effort 
which would be necessary to achieve any result. ^ The arrangement 
to which he gave his coasent was that the British and Americans 
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should each send 7,000 ti'oops, and that the Japanese, supported by 
the presence of these contingents, should furnish a force capable of 
advancing to rescue the Czecho Slovaks who were still in Siberia, 
holding out near Lake Baikal; and while Wilson suggested that a 
Japanese contingent equal to the American in size ivould be enough, 
the French and ourselves recognised that a far larger force would be 
required. The difference of opinion was surmounted in a curious 
fashion. The American contingent turned out, with all its ample 
subsidiary services, to be nearer 9,000 than 7,000: and the Japanese 
promptly made this an excuse for increasing their own contingent. 
In the end, the troops landed by the Japanese at Vladivostock totalled 
over 70,000. Our combined forces, supported by a Russian Army 
gathered by General Knox, gave us a holct upon the whole of Siberia. 
When the armistice was signed on November 11th, 1918, a curious 
miscellany of troops was holding a picket line right across Siberia, 
along the route of the Trans-Siberian railway, up to the Ural 
Mountains. It included White Russians, Czechs, British naval and 
military units, Japanese, Americans, and small bodies of French and 
Italians. Its positive value was that it prevented any German pene- 
tration of Siberia, and served as a barrier against their e.stablishing 
any predominance there which they' might utilise after the War. 
As events turned out, the final collapse of the Central Powers was so 
complete that the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk became scrap-pi^cr, and 
the ambitious programme of expansion eastwards which Germany 
had envisaged came to nothing. No claim materialised under the 
insurance policy, and critics covtlcl assert, wise after the event, that 
it was a necdlcs.s expense. That is true of most insurances. But in 
tlic spring of 1918, when the i.ssuc of the War was in doubt, it was 
cmiucntly prudent to do everything possiljle to prevent German 
exploitation of the immense resources of Russia and Siberia, and 
her imperial expansion over their territories. 

4. THE CASTIAN 

There was a third area of Rn.ssian territory where, after the 
collapse of Russia and the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, we found it 
necessary to intervene in order to hold the Central Powers in check 
and prevent them from securing valuable supplie.*!. This was in the 
south, around the Caspian, where were the oil-wells of Baku. 

When, the Russian Army under Judcnitch disintegrated, and the 
road to that valuable region lay open, both the Germans and the 
Turks began to race for it. Our concern was to prevent cither of 
them from winning. During April, May and June, 1918, the Turks 
were thrusting up through Armenia and North-Western Persia into 
Georgia, while the Germans were pushing eastwards across the 
Ukraine in the same direction; In April, the Turks occupied Baium, 
and , on June 8th the independent government of Georgia signed 
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peace with Germany and Turkey. Thereupon the Germans sent a 
rorce across the Black sea, which on June i«Lh occupied Tiflis. 

Meantime we had not been idle. On January 37th, 1918, a 
Mission had been dispatched from Baghdad, from our army in 
Mesopotamia, to carry out famine relief in North Persia and keep 
open the route between Baghdad and the Caspian, It was in charge 
of General Dunsterville — the erstwhile “ Stalky ” of Kipling’s 
schoolboy talcs. On February 17th, Dunsterville’s Mission reached 
Enzeli, on the southern shore of the Caspian. In the following 
months he carried on relief work in North Persia, making his head- 
quarters at Kasvin, and holding the region against Tui'kish and 
Bolshevik agents. 

The German and Turkish invasion of Georgia roused nationalist 
sentiment there, and on July 36th the Bolshevik Government at 
Baku was overthrown by a coup dtitat and the new administration 
appealed to Dunsterville for aid, sending transports to ship them 
up the Caspian. Dunsterville set to work to organise the local levies, 
but they proved to be poor material. The Turks launched an attack 
on Baku on August 36th, which was beaten off by our troops. They 
then invested the town, and eventually, on the night of September 
i4th-i5th, Dunsterville and his forces evacuated Baku and retired to 
Enzeli. The expedition had served the purpose of keeping the oil 
wells of Baku out of reach of the Central Powers at a critical period 
of the War, and it was now too late for the enemy to make any use 
of them. Six weeks later, Turkey was out of the War. 

The concluding chapters of the story of the Allied intervention 
in Russian territory belong to the post-War period of history. The 
peril against which they were originally directed vanished with the 
total collapse of all the enemy powers on all fronts, east and west, 
before the end of 1918. Thereafter it became only a question of how 
far we should continue to give help to those allies in Russia whose 
co-operation with us against Germany had lately been so welcome. 
When it became clear that their bid for power was doomed to failure, 
and that the choice of the Rus-sian people was definitely swinging 
across to support a Bolshevik regime, our withdrawal was inevitable. 

That, however, is another stoiy. As parts of the military effort of 
the Allies during the Great War, the expeditions to Murmansk and 
Archangel, to Siberia, and to the Caucasus, played their part in 
maintaining opposition to what at one time appeared to be a very 
real and terrible danger of Prussian imperial expansion in Russia 
and across Asia. They barred the road to the Arctic and the Pacific 
Oceans, to the cornfields of Southern Russia, to the minerals of 
Siberia and the oil of the Caspian. They enabled us to bring to 
safety scores of thousands of Czecho-Slovaks and Serbians, and a large 
number of refugees stranded in a country where law and order had 
temporarily vanished. 

vtiT n — 1”* ■ ' , 
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DAWN BREAKS IN THE EAST 

Diirin<; the spring and summer months of ujiS such a colossal 
struggle lor final mastery was raging on the Western Front in 
France and Flanders that other theatres of svar were almost com- 
pletely overlooked by the principals in this tremendous conllict, 
being only considered as a source of reinforcement for the great 
battles in the West. Every great Entente general had predicted a 
continuation of the War into 1919 and the Ciovernments were all 
enjoined to prepare a sulliciency of men and mechanism lest it 
continue into 1920. Nevertheless the events in those forgotten and 
despised theatres in the East brought War to an end in 1918; but 
for them it might have dragged its bloody course into the spring 
and summer of 1919. 

In all these theatres the situation was favourable for a decisive 
blow by the Allies, and had it been delivered earlier the collapse 
would have come all the sooner. 

The Tuiks were tired, disheartened and disorganised. Desertions 
had thinned down their forces almost to vanishing point. I’hcrc 
were no units of any consequence threatening General Marshall in 
Mesopotamia, although the collapse of the Russian Armies on his 
right, the general unrest in Persia and the length of his commimica- 
lions limited his power of preiising an oll'cnsive with the forces at his 
dispo.sal. In Palestine, although the Turkish troops still put uj) a 
resistance to us in ^•arious minor frays and skirmishes, they had 
dwindled to a miserable remnant, scourged by disease, " hungry, 
ragged, verminous, comfortless, hopeless, outnumbered.”* On the 
Salonika Front the Bulgarians had lost interest in the War and were 
longing to get back to their fields. In Italy the Austrian forces were 
dispirited by the httngcr and war-weariness that ravaged their home 
front. They launched one flaccid offensive, in June, on the Piave, 
but when it failed the front relapsed into quiescence until the final 
Italian offensive in October. 

1 have elsewhere indicated how the Bulgarian collapse precipitated 
the German surrender and made unnecessary another year’s cam- 
paign, though this had been anticipated by all the great leaders of 

* " Official History: Military Opuiuiioi», Egypt and I-’alesiine/' Vol. II, p. 446. 
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tlie Allied Armies, by Pdtain throughout, by Foch in July after the 
great Gennan defeat in Champagne, by Haig as late as October. 

All Westerners closed their minds to the possibilities of the 
Eastern theatres. One can understand the French taking that view. 
Ilie enemy was within cannon fire of their capital. But it is less 
comprehensible that our own military leaders and advisers should 
have succeeded in maintaining so limited and shortsighted an outlook. 
It was cjuite contrary to all the great militar)' and naval traditions 
that built up our Empire. But we all remember how every little 
success in France or Belgium was magnified and how real great 
victories won by the Allies elsewhere were relegated to smaller print 
and less conspicuous headlines. The smallest advance on tlie 
West was bla/oned forth as a great victory. The striking victories 
won by the Serbians in 1914 were barely recorded. The battles won 
by Brussilolf with hundreds of thousands of pri.soners did not attract 
the same notice as a kilometre’s advance with a few thousands of 
prisoners in the West. 

The Reichstag Commission of Enquiry, set up after the War to 
investigate the causes of the military collap.se of Germany in 1918, 
came, after exhaustive researches, to the conclusion that: — 

" The War was lost in a military sense when, during the retire- 
ment of the German Western Front in September, 1918, the 
collapse of Bulgaria, which was followed by that of Austria- 
Hungary, completely changed the situation of the German Army 
in the field. From then on, every attempt to obtain peace by 
purely military means was obviously vain.”* 

I have already quoted LudendorlFs statement that when he and 
Hindenburg heard of the Bulgarian debacle they came to the con- 
clusion that they also must apply for an armistice. They knew then 
that the game ivas up. 

l. .SALONIKA 

Of all the " side-shows,” the most important turned out to be that 
of the despised Salonika Front. Here it was that tire deadly thrust 
was delivered against tire Central Powers which crumpled their 
re.sistance and finally comirelled them to abandon hope of continuing 
the War. The Balkans are the back door of Central Europe, and 
when it had been forced, the end was in sight. 

Allied policy in the Balkans throughout the earlier part of the 
War was marked by a singular lack of prevision or common sense. 
We rebused Greek help when it was proffered to us at the beginning 
of the War and when Greek troops could have occupied and held the 
Gallipoli Peninsula and placed Constantinople at the mercy of our 

• " Die Ursachon des Deutschen Zasamtnenbruchs im Jahre 1918," Reichstag 
Report, Vol. I, p. 23. 
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Fleet. They could also have held Bulgaria in check. We failed to 
support Serbia at the outset, when we could have .saved that country 
from devastation and turned it into a corridor for Allied attacks 
upon Austria. Then, too late, wc planted an expeditionary force at 
Salonika, too small to carry out serious oITensives against the enemy, 
yet unduly large for mere garrison and defence purposes. Wc failed 
to keep Bulgaria from joining in with the enemy, and for a long 
time we so muddled oui' relations with Greece that instead of being 
our ally she was a peril in our rcai*. In June, 1917, wc compelled 
King Constantine to abdicate, and thereupon Greece, under the 
rule of M, Vcnizclos, joined in on our side. This meant that the 
Greek Army was available to strengthen our forces in the Balkans, 
and Vcnizelos olfered to contribute is division,s — nine of them by 
the end of 1917 — provided the Entente could supply the necessary 
eciuipmcut, heavy guns, etc. Unfortunately, General Sarrail, who 
was in charge of the Allied forces there, was by no means in favour 
with his authorities at home, and as a re.sult his efforts to get material 
and food for the Greeks were muddled, neglected and brought to 
nought. At a conference of the Supreme War Council on December 
1st, 1917, we learnt from M, Vcnizclos that his inability to redeem 
his proiuiftc of raising la divisions was due to the failure of the 
French to provide what had been promi.sed. The result was that 
only three divisions had so far been mobilised, and even these were 
short of heavy guns and other equipment. It was not possible to call 
up more men until they could be red and equipped. As soon as the 
attention of the Supreme Council was called to this stupid neglect 
the Governments concerned put it right, but meanwhile six months 
had been lost. 

The French Government recalled General Sarrail before the end 
of December, replacing him by General Guillaumat. He was in- 
structed to complete his defensive arrangements for the Balkan 
Front, and to study the po.ssibility of an offensive. The change had 
long become inevitable, for Gcnei-al Sarrail, although a man of con- 
siderable ability and charm, had rather gone to pieces as a commander 
of an Inter-Allied force. He was more interested in politics than in 
his own business, which he completely neglected. His passion for 
political intrigue led him to meddle in Near East politics and pro- 
voked continual trouble with the Greeks, It had been largely 
responsible for creating the unsatisfactory tangle which wc ultimately 
cut by deposing King Constantine. A more tactful General might 
have handled the situation without driving the King into open 
. hostility. Reports on the situation which were demanded from him 
were not forthcoming. As far back as June 6tli, 1917, I liad reluc- 
tapitly found it necessary, to write to M, Ribot begging him to appoint 
ajnother, General in place of Sarrail and to supersede him without 
delay., The letter was as follows; — 
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“6th June, 191 '7. 

My dear M. Ribot, 

The War Cabinet have been deeply concerned by a numbci 
of serious reports which they have received about the recent 
oflcnsive operations on the Salonika Front — ^reports which reflect 
very gravely on the fitness of General Sarrail for the command-in- 
chicl of ihe great force which is there. 

It has been part oi the Allied strategy that early this spring 
offensive operations should be undertaken upon the Salonika 
Front, and .so far as we can ascertain it was generally agreed 
among all competent judges upon the spot that with proper 
leadership there was an excellent opportunity of dealing a heavy 
blow at the enemy. Yet the operations appear to have been a 
complete fia.sco. 

According to the reports which we have received from our 
representatives, the result was due to no want of courage or deter- 
mination on the part of the troops engaged, but entirely to failure 
on the part of the higher command. There does not appear to 
have been any prcmcrly concerted plan of campaign, or any proper 
contact between General Sarrail and the armies under his com- 
mand; the offensives seem to have consisted of a number of isolated 
operations, neither properly co-ordinated nor adequately sup- 
iDortcd, and to have been conducted without any attempt to press 
home the advantages gained. 

The War Cabinet find that these reports are fully borne out by 
the information which they have received from the Italians, the 
Russians, and the Serbs. It would further seem from these reports 
that General Sarrail, after more than a year and a half in com- 
mand, has entirely lost the confidence of the Allied troops 
entrusted to his care. 

In these circumstance.s, the War Cabinet have come to the 
conclusion that they are not justified in continuing to leave the 
very large British forces in the Balkans under General Sarrail's 
command. 

Speaking for myself, I must say that it is with the deepest regret 
I write in this sense. As you know, I have by no means been an 
opponent of General Sarrail. I was favourably impressed by him 
when we met in Rome, and I have on more than one occasion 
defended him in order that he might have every chance of carrying 
out the policy which was then agreed upon. And I wish to recog- 
nise witnout reserve the loyalty with which he has observed the 
pledges which he gave. But after reading the reports we have 
received, and making full further inquiries, 1 entirely concur with 
the War Cabinet that we should not be justified in leaving the 
British forces in the Balkans under the supreme command of 
General San'ail. 
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Wc sincerely hope that the French Government will recognise 
the necessity for the appointment of another General in place of 
General Sarrail, and will issue immediate instructions to some 
competent oflicer on the s[)Ot to take over the command until the 
new Commander-in-Ghief can arrive. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. Lloyd George.” 

Soon after the receipt of this letter Ribot rc-signed and was fol- 
lowed by PainlevtS wlio was deeply attached to General Sarrail, and 
was convinced that the opposition to Itim in hrench military circles 
was purely political in its origin. 

But when Clciuenceau took oHke our request was renewed and 
he promptly acted upon it. 

While the change in the comnuincl gave a prospect of greater 
harmony and elliciency in tlic Salonika e.vpeditionary forces, it did 
not carry with it any prospect of renewed olfensivc activities there. 
On the contrary, the position in Macedonia in December, i()i7, and 
lor the lirst half of H)i 8, so far as it was known to the Supreme War 
Council, seemed to put any serious olfensivc out of the question. We 
had taken advantage of the entry of the Greeks into the War on our 
side to withdraw two of our divisions for use in Egypt and Palestine. 
.'Vccording to a statement made by the D.M.O. to the War Cabinet 
on December istih, 1917, the total rifle strength of the Allies in 
Macedonia, including British, French, Serbians and Greeks, was 
160,000, while tliat of the Bulgtiriaiis and Germans opposed to us 
was 203,000 rifles. This meant that wc were compelled to stand 
carefully on the defensive. 

The fact was that our Balkan force, which eventually was destined 
10 give a dramatic coup clc grdee to the enemy, remained until the 
second half of 1918 a miserable Cinderella among the Allied 
Armies. The British War Office never loved it. The British 
Olltcial History retails ji wretched stoty of neglect, delay and ollictal 
Imngling in relation to its essential .supplies, which quite unneces- 
sarily aggravated its sufferings from malaria and impeded effective 
action. As I have elsewhere related, it owed its existence more to 
diplomatic nccessitic.s than to the foresight of the military. The 
expedition was launched, not to defeat the enemy but to rescue the 
remains of the Serbian Army, and prevent the whole of the Balkans, 
including Greece, from becoming an Austro-German province. The 
French Government were the prime movers, with the more hesitant 
agreement of our ow'n Government, and the recurrent illwill of our 
military authorities, who again and again urged our complete with-; 
drawal from Salonika to concentrate all our troops on the We.stcrn 
Front on elaborate offensives which brought us nothing but immense 
camaltip'’, 
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M. Clemenceau, who became French Premier on November i6th, 
1917, was also unsympathetic to the Salonika expedition, and in the 
following months the French troops there had their share of neglect. 
On January ^5th, 1918, it was reported to us by the D.M.O. that the 
French forces in Salonika were short of supplies and suffering from 
hunger — condition which did not apply to the Italian or British 
troops. They were also ^ 8,000 men below strength. Another weak- 
ness to the force was occasioned by the fact that it included a Russian 
division, and by February, 1918, this uirit could no longer be trusted 
to hold its part of the line, and had to be withdrawn, its front being 
taken over by the British. The Russians were used for non- 
combatant work behind the line, but on March 15th it was reported 
to the War Cabinet that they would have to be withdrawn altogether, 
as they were attempting to corrupt the Serbians, and there was a 
danger that they might also demoralise the Greeks. 

When the Germans broke through the Western Front in March, 
and we were scraping together all the reserves we could muster to 
reinforce our line, the idea of bringing back men from Salonika was 
considered. However, it was decided that: — 

" None of the four British divisions (with one brigade) in the 
Salonika theatre, should be brought to France, since, although up 
to .strength numerically, they were weakened by malaria." 

The further German offensive on the Lys caused this question to 
be reopened, and the army authorities debated whether to bring 
back two divisions, but abandoned the idea in the face of French 
protests. Then, at the meeting of the Supreme War Council on 
May i!nd, I advanced the suggestion that as these divisions were still 
ii{ battalions strong, we might reduce them to a nine-battalion basis, 
and bring the surplus battalions to France. Clemenceau was agree- 
able to our replacing British by Indian battalions, and substituting 
Greek Cor French troops at Salonika, provided General Guillaumat 
thought it could be done; and eventually we decided that a French 
and a British General Officer should be sent to examine the situation 
with Guillaumat. The War Office chose Lieutenant-General Sir C. L. 
Woolcombe for this task, and he was sent out on May 15th. On May 
30th he reported that the French were withdrawing 12,000 troops 
from Salonika to France. It struck me as a rather curious proceeding 
to remove these troops without a word to us, when at the Supreme 
War Council at Abbeville they had strongly protested against our 
withdrawing troops. However, instead of urging a protest against 
this, the C.I.G.S. suggested that it would serve as an excuse for our 
replacing some of our battalions there with Indian troops, bringing 
the British units to the Western Front. There was not at this time, 
any idea of passing over to the offensive on the Salonika Front. 
Hitherto our safety in the Balkans depended less upon, the. 
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efficiency with which the Allied forces there were maintained and 
commanded, than upon the reluctance of the Bulgarians to embark 
upon an offensive in which they were bound to suffer hard knocks, 
for the dubious privilege of overrunning territory which they had 
no prospect of being able to retain permanently. General 
Guillaumat, on replacing General Sarrail, had been specifically 
instructed to prepare and submit plans for the defence of the front, 
including the possible carrying out of a retirement if attacked in 
force. At the meeting of the Supreme War Council, on March 15th, 
I complained that these plans were not yet forthcoming. I was told 
they were then on their way, and would be communicated to the 
Military Representatives at Ver.saillcs on arrival. On June lath, the 
War Cabinet was informed by our Military Repre.senLative, General 
Sac;kville-West, that no proper plans had been received, aircl his com- 
plaint that the situation in regard to Allied defensive policy in the 
Balkans was not on a satisfactory fot)ting was strongly endorsed by 
the C.LG.S. who said that: — 

“ General Guillaumat had been repeatedly asked for his plans 
in the event of a retirement, but so far they had not been obtained. 
IE (as there was reason to believe) there were no \>roper plans, it 
was tpiite possible that there might be a bad disaster to our troops 
in that theatre of war." 

I’he C.LG.S. further informed us that Clcmenccau was recalling 
Guillaumat, and sending out. General Franchet d’Espevey in his 
place. 

The change in the Balkan Command coincided with a considerable 
change in tiie military outlook. The Germans, exhausted by their 
repeated offensive in the West, were driven to withdraw the bulk of 
their forces from the Balkan Ih’ont, leaving it to be held by 
Bulgarians who hud by now grown weary of a war to serve Austro- 
German ambitions in the Balkans. The Bulgarians were hungry, 
too, for Gei-raany had stripped them of all the foodstuffs she coukl 
collect to feed her own starving people; their armies were running 
out of equipment, and Germany had stopped subsidising their 
treasury. On the Allied side, the flow of American reinforcements 
to I''rance made it no longer necessary to contemplate withdrawing 
troops from Salonika. The Greek Armies had now been mobilised 
and ccmippecl, and had te,sted their own prowe.ss in a short but 
successful local offensive on a seven and a half mile front at the 
Skra tU Legen, west oO the Vardar, where on May 50th they pushed 
forward one and a quarter miles and took i?,ooo pri.soners. This 
victory opened the eyes of the Entente Governments to the possibili- 
ties of the Balkans, It proved that the Greek troops raised by 
yeuizelos possessed a high fighting value and could be depended 
upon in the event of an offensive being undertaken. It also proved 
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that the Bulgarians were not fighting with the spirit they displayed 
in 1915 and 1916. General Franchet d’Esperey — a very competent 
soldier — came to the conclusion that the situation was favourable for 
a great offensive on that front. The question was discussed at a 
meeting of the Supreme War Council in July and it was decided to 
refer the desirability of an offensive to the Military Representatives 
for their consideration and advice. By this date Glemenceau, who 
had been an opponent of the “ side-shows," was converted to the idea 
of an offensive in the Balkans and was pressing for it. This was all 
the more remarkable because he had been a consistent opponent ol 
the Salonika Expedition. As he himself put it during the discussion.': 
at this Council meeting: — 

" He himself, from the commencement had been wholly 
against any Balkan expedition. He had never believed that an 
olicasive would give sati.sfactory results. Could he then be accused 
of wishing to start a grand offensive in the Balkans? So utterly 
opposed was he to any such proposals that, at one time, he had 
suggested withdrawing the whole of the troops from Salonika." 

For the moment, pending a report by the Military Representatives, 
the only operation conducted on the Balkan Front was an advance 
by the ItaUans in Albania. 

On September 4th, General Guillaumat, who was now back in 
France after handing over the Balkan Command to General Franchet 
d'E.sperey, came over to Downing Street for a Conference upon the 
matter of a Balkan offensive. He gave an account very much at 
variance with the reports we had received from the War Office as to 
the condition and outlook of the Allied Annies on the Macedonian 
Front: — 

“ When I took over the command at Salonika in December, 1917, 

I left Paris imder the impression that I should realise great diffi- 
culties with an army which was inferior to that of our enemies. 

1 was soon convinced that this impression was not correct. I was 
much struck to find at Salonika a force so strong and so well provided- 
with equipment, and I was still more astonished that this force 
had been left for so long in idleness. The British troops, especially, 
were the finest I had ever seen in my life, better even than tbo^ 

I had met on the Somme. The French troops were good and? 
complete in all respects. The Serbian Array had some very good 
soldiers, and the Italians were equally well supplied with men and 
material. The same holds good to-day, and I may say at once that 
I consider there is no serious danger to be incurred. What is now 
necc.ssary is to consider how best to utilise these forces. 1 T^ 
situation has been further improved by the mobilisation pf tfie, 
Greek Array. At the end of 1917 there were only three diyl^idp^, , 
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of the National Defence, which were formed by the Provisional 
Government, but since that M. Vcnizelos, at the head of the 
Athens Government, has increased this force to nine divisions.” 

The contrast between this highly optimistic account of the cflicicncy 
of the Salonika Army and the statements made to the Cabinet as to 
divisions so weakened from malaria as to be unfit for transport is 
only one out of many illustrations afforded during the War of the 
diflieulty of obtaining reliable information as to conditions which 
were easily ascertainable, whenever the War Ollice thought it 
rlcsirablc to withhold the truth from the Government. 

General Guillaumat’s de.scripliou of the Salonika forces was com- 
pletely justified by the smashing success of tlie Balkan olfensivc later 
in the month. We experienced the same methods of overestimating 
enemy prowess and understating Allied strength in live 'I'lirkish 
campaign. Our militai7 advisers, in their dislike of “side-shows” 
and their eagcrncs.s to concentrate all efforts on the Western Front, 
misled their GovevnincuLs as to the possibilities in these theatres. 
The nine Greek divisions coidd have been there by the end of 1917 
if the War Office had provided cciuipmcnt for them more promptly, 
as I have already noted in an cax'lier cliaptcr. And thus reinforced, 
we might have been smashing up the enemy front from the south- 
east at a time tvhen the only advice tve received was to tlie effect that 
we must confine oursclvc.<! there to a timorous defence, and to making 
careful plans for a retreat tmd tlic i>os.sible abandonment of Salonika. 
Such a blow by us in the Balkans would have had a most disconcerting 
effect upon the German sti'atcgy in the West. To save their 
llulgarian allies from disaster tlicy would have been obliged to 
divert several divi.sions to the Balkan.s. 

I questioned and cims-qucstioned Guillaumat very thoroughly on 
the situation with a view to elucidating the real facts as to the con- 
dition and equipment of the Coalition Armies and also as to the 
numbers and morale of the Bulgarian.s. I then withdrew into 
another room with Lord Robert Gecil and Sir licnry Wilson, the 
C.l.G.S., to consider our decision. Wilson was still doubtful. 
His comment on Guillaumat’s proposition for an offensive was ; — 

“ He makes this proposal for three I'casons : namely, to give 
the Bulgars a good tap; to put the Greek Army on its feet, and 
thereby to release a ccitain number of Frcitch and English troops, 
all tvith the off-chance of somctlring good. His schetiic is .some- 
what sketchy; for instance, that of putting six Serljian and two 
French divisions on a front of 14 kilometres; but we shall not go 
in until after the Serbian success. If the Serbian attack is 
unsuccessful, there will be no attempt to recover on us.” 

Wilson was always an. ultra- Westcarner and this was the utterance 
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of a man who frankly did not expect any good to come from 
Macedonia. That this was, even in September, 1918, the opinion 
of the Government's military advisers, explains why it was that 
despite my long-held belief in the desirability of attacking the 
enemy tvhere he was weakest, I had been unable hitherto to secure 
their support for any operations on this front. Now, however, I had 
(iie evidence of a French General who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the facts, and I was determined to press for an attack. Coming 
back to the Conference, I gave the consent of the British Goveni- 
ment for the offensive. I recommended that the Italians should be 
urged to launch a simultaneous attack on their front against Austria, 
Jnit I said that the Macedonian attack must on no account be post- 
])oned tvhilst waiting to secure Italian co-operation. The plan 
communicated by General Guillaumat for a forward movement in 
the Balkans, starting on the September 15th, was to be carried out 
by an attack all along the line. 

When we launched our offensive Ludendorff diverted to Serbia 
the Alj^inc Corps from the Western Front, two divisions from the 
Italian Front, one from the Ukraine, and three German divisions 
from the East whicfi had been released for service in the West and 
had already begun to move across. But though he thus depleted 
the actual or potential reinforcements of the Western Front by six 
or seven divisions, he was unable to save Bulgaria, for his help came 
(00 late. The Allied attack was opened on the 15th by the French 
and the Serbians, on the western sectors of the Salonika Front; and 
its success was immediate and overwhelming. If the long years of 
stationary warfare had worn out the Bulgarians and made them long 
to be getting back to their homes and farms, it had made the 
Serbians desperate and they were led by one of the ablest Generals 
of the War, They were ravening to be up and at the foe, and at 
long last to hack their way back into their own land. Plucky 
ftgiiiers though the Bulgars were, they were in no mood to resist 
such an onset, and the Serbs went through with resistless valour. 
The front of attack, which was seven miles long at the outset of the 
offensive, extended to 15 miles on the second day, and to 25 on the 
third, by which time the point of furthest advance by the Serbs 
was 20 miles ahead of the original front line. On September 18th 
there was a still further extension, when the British and the Greek 
Armies on the right of the front, east of the Vardar River, threw 
in their weight against the Doiran sector of the front, the most firmly 
held sector of the whole enemy line. It was fiercely contested, but 
collapsed after four days’ fightir^, as a result of the retreat of the 
Bulgars on the rest of the front. Meantime the, Serbians had con- 
tinued their victorious lulvance further west. Across broken, 
mountainous country which military opinion would have judged 
iiopele,ssly difficult for vapid movement, they swept on as if . it 
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were an open plain. Their attack liacl .started on September i5tii. 
On September they had advanced 40 miles and split the 

Bulgarian Armies beyond repaii'. The Serbian onslaught on a 
foe entrenched in the fastnesses above them is one of tlie most 
brilliant feats in the War. By the aCth the Bulgarian Com- 
mander-in-Chief was appealing for a truce and peace terms. 
Three days later Bulgarian plenipotentiaries accepted drastic 
armistice terms dictated by Franchet d'Esperey at Salonika, and on 
the 30th these were ratified by the Allied Governments and 
hostilities ceased. During the first half of October, while the 
Italians pressed foi-ward in Albania, the Serbs were racing (v.ic.k 
across their own country, clearing out any lingering pockets of 
Austrian and German troops still garrisoning it, and by the 19th 
they had reached the btinks of the Danube. Therewith the Aliies 
were on that great waterway by which supplies were borne to the 
enemy from Roumania and the Black Sea. Had we gone there in 
1914 or 1915, when the road was .still wide open to us, instead of in 
October, 1918, the War would have been .shortenetl by years. On 1st 
November the Serbians re-established themselves in Belgrade; and 
on the same day Hungary revolted from her Austro-Geniian allies 
and .set up an independent Government at Budapest. 

Ludendorff records that on the evening of September a8th, the 
day that the Bulgarian envoys reached Salonika, Hiudenburg and 
he decided that immediate steps must be taken to ask for an aniiis- 
tice and terms of peace. Next day he instructed the German 
Foreign Secretary to take the acccs.sary steps to this end; and on 
the morning of September 30th he issued a communique to the 
German militaiy representatives at Headquarters which began: — 

" Events in Bulgaria have taken Main Headquarters by sur- 
pri.se. The Bulgarian Army lias collapsed. Armistice concluded 
to-day. . . . 

Events in Bulgaria and their consetjucnccs, the strain on the 
Western Front with no prospect of any improvement, the 
impossibility of restoring the situation by an oireiisive have 
convinced the Field-Marshal and myself that in the interests of 
the Army it is iieco.ssary that hostilities should end.”* 

Apart from the fact that the road to Vienna and the Danube was 
now opened to the victorious Allies, there was the certainty that 
Roumania would fall into Allied hands. This would deprive 
Germany of her oil supplies and thus completely cripple her 
military activities. 

General von Kuhl, one of the ablest of the German Staff Officers 
in the War, stated in the course of his evidence before the Reichstag 
Commission: — 

* Ludendota : " The GeneraJ Stafli and Its Problems," Vol. II, pp. 614 and 615. 
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“After the collapse of Bulgaria on 3rd October, 1918, the 
question was raised by the General Staff : ‘ If to-day Rouinania 
falls away, how long can we last out with petrol? Will the 
collapse of Rouniania compel us at once to abandon hostilities?’ 
The outcome of the discussion was as follows: — 

‘ Aircraft can maintain their full activity for roughly two 
months (one month’s service at the front, one month’s service 
at home). Then they will be completely immobilised. 

Motor vehicles can maintain their full activity for roughly 
two months (one month's service at the front, one month’s 
service at home). Then they will have to cut down to half service. 

Lubricating oil is available for six months. Then all 
machines will be brought to a standstill. . . . 

The illuminating oil industry (i.e. provision of petroleum for 
the civil population, agriculture which is very important) will 
collapse in one to two months. . . .’ 

In a session held under the presidency of the Reichs-Ghancellor 
on October 17th, 1918, the Minister of War, Scheuch, explained 
that tve could carry on the War for another month and a half, if 
Roumania were no longer at our disposal. . . 

One can understand why Hindenburg and Ludendorff regarded 
the defeat of Bulgaria as bringing all hope of further resistance to 
an end. Even with the help of Roumanian oil the Germans 
experienced great difficulties in the matter of transport. If we had 
taken steps to secure the Balkans in 1915 as we ought to have done, 
this failure of oil supplies would have shortened the War by at 
least two years. 

Von Kuhl also cites evidence to show that the food supplies 
from Roumania were of vital importance, and justified the 
retention there of Germair forces despite the shortage of man-power 
in the West. The same was true of the Ukraine food supplies. 
The.se, after much difficulty and frequent setbacks, had just been 
organised satisfactorily when the collapse of Turkey, Bulgaria and 
Austria-Hungary severed the communications between Germany 
and that source of supply, 

g. THE TURKISH COLLAPSE 

No less spectacular than the Balkan campaign, if perhaps less 
vital at this stage for bringing the War to an end, was the British 
victory over the Turks in Syria. Had it come three or even two 
years earlier, while Russia was still an active belligerent, its effect 
in opening the Dardanelles to the Allied Fleets would have enabled 
us not only to supply the Russian Annies on a scale impossible 

• •' Dio Ursachen doa Dentschen Zusainmenbrucha im Jahro 1918," Vol. Ill, pp. i* 
and x!). 
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through her Arctic or Pacific ports, but to make full use of 
Roumania’s adhesion to the Allied cause, eliminating Bulgaria and 
turning the whole of the Balkans into an Allied bastion. In the 
autumn of 1918 the collapse of Turkey was a part of the general 
debacle of the Central Poweis and their allies. It contributed to 
the general feeling in Ccruiany and Austria that they were being 
isolated and would soon be encircled and invaded from the south. 

Our twofold campaign again.st the 'rurk, in Palestine and in 
Mesopotamia, had reached a pcriofl by the end of 1917 with the 
capture of Jerusalem and Baghdad and the consolidation of our 
dominion over the regions around them. In Meso})()tamia there 
was thereafter a practical cessation of active military operations, 
apart from the dispatch of a force to the Caspian, until the latter 
part of October, w'hcn we advanced on Mosul. l..ocal advances were 
made by the Mesopotamia force in the early summer of 1918, and 
some thousands of Turkish pri.soncrs captured, but no attempt ^vas 
then made to carry out a major advance. 

This was in accordance with the jilan for the war with Turkey 
recommended by General Smui.s, whom the War Cabinet had 
deputed on January a8th, 1918, to pi'oceed to P’gypt, with full ijower 
on our behalf to confer with Generals Allenby and Marshall and 
other naval and political authorities there about the military 
situation in the Middle East, and advise us as to the best use tind 
co-ordination of our resources in that quarter. Smuts telegraphed 
us on February ii^th, giving his view that neither force was strong 
enough for an ofl.cn.sive campaign, and that as the Mesopotamian 
force was ftirthcr from Aleppo, it had better stand on the defensiv e 
ancl hand over two divisions and a cavalry brigade to General 
Allenby to enable him to take the oll'eniiivc in Palestine. Already 
the 7th Indian Division had been transferred, and by the beginning 
of April the gi'd Indian Diviition was also sent to Allenby; but the 
Government decided against Smuts’ further suggestion of taking 
the 13th (Western) British Division from Marshall, 'fhe Palestine 
campaign, which liad been conducted with a flabbiness and lack of 
nerve which presented a wretched contrast to tlic dash and re.solu- 
tion displayed by Maude in Mesopotamia, wa.s now in the hands of 
a General whose courage, vigour and resolution had transformed 
the military situation in that theatre. The story is told by a vivid 
pen in the " Official History " of the campaign. When Allenby 
;irrived the Army was depressed by a sense of futility. The attack 
of Dobell and Chetwode on Gaza had been the mo.st perfect sample 
exhibited on either side in any theatre during this Great War of 
that combination of muddleheadness, misunderstanding and sheer 
funk which converts an assured victory into a humiliating defeat. 
Gaza was “ virtually captured ” when the order came to nnthdraw. 
We had in our possession at the moment of the withdrawal 
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intercepted wireless messages which showed that the German Com- 
mander considered the position hopeless. Dobell alleged that these 
messages only reached him after the withdrawal had commenced I 
The defences of Gaza when Chetwode attacked were merely skeleton 
entrenchments and its garrison was heavily outnumbered by our 
Army in men and artillery. It may be said that Allenby had 
received substantial reinforcements for his troops before he suc- 
ceeded in capturing Gaza. But so had the Turks. When Allenby 
attacked in October the garrison had been considerably reinforced 
in men and guns and the defences had been strengthened by evei 7 
device of which German engineers were capable. The year igiy 
up till the summer was the best moment that could have been 
chosen for sweeping the Turks out of Palestine. Their Army was 
undermanned and ill-equipped. The Turkish leaders were taking 
no interest in Palestine. Their hopes and ambitions were turned 
in another direction. That opportunity we threw away through 
lack of nerve. By July, igiy, Falkenhayn had taken charge. He 
diverted some of the best divisions in the Turkish Army to Palestine. 
He liad a body of specially picked men brought with him from 
Germany to strengthen and stiffen the Army more specially on the 
mechanical side. The artillery was improved and abundant 
ammunition provided. But there was also a change in the British 
Army, A new Commander had been appointed and he a man of 
high courage and resolution, and that made all the difference. He 
rai.scd the .sipirit of the Army by his presence and the inspiration of 
his personality. His plans were carefully and skilfully thought out 
and perfectly carried info operation. He introduced an element 
of imagination into his tactical arrangements. There is the famous 
ruse by which he deceived the enemy into the belief that his first 
assault would be on Gaza with a feint attack on Beersheba. This 
was suggested to him by a brilliant young officer called Meinertz- 
hagen who subsequently, at the risk of his life, successfully carried 
it out. But Allenby had the intelligence to perceive the value of 
the plan. Great leadership does not consist merely in the invention 
of schemes but in the selection and execution of the best. 
Meinertzhagen's device won the battle. Needless to say he never 
rose in the War above the rank of Colonel. I met him during the 
Peace Conference and he struck me as being one of the ablest and 
most successful brains I had met in any arm^. That was quite 
sufficient to make him suspect and to hinder his promotion to the 
higher ranks of his profession. 

The orders 1 gave to Allenby before he started — " Jerusalem by 
Christmas ’’ — were faithfully canned out. The campaign was to be 
vigorously prosecuted in igi 8. 

But the plans for the renewal of the offensive in Palestine werh 
frustrated by events on the Western Front, After tlie British defe^k 
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in March, Allenby was instructed to send back to France two of his 
divisions. He dispatched the 52nd (Lowland) Division in April, 
and the 74th at the beginning of May. He was also called on to 
withdraw altogether 23 British battalions from his remaining 
divisions which would in due course be replaced by Indiaii 
battalions, and to send them to France. This meant (hat for the 
moment his force was disorganised, and that he could not undertake 
a large-scale advance until the replacement troops had arrived and 
been incorporated in his formations. 

In February, Jericho had been captured, and thereafter until 
early May a series of abortive efforts were made to advance into 
Transjorclania. But from mid-May to early October the hot 
weather militated against active operations. 'Fimc, however, fought 
for us on this front, for the Turkish Armies were wasting away 
thi'ough desertions and disease. This process had been going on for 
a long period.* Allenby used the interval to complete the reor- 
ganisation of his army with the new Indian units that had reached 
it, and to prepare his plans for a big offensive in mid-Sei)tcniber. 
The War Office was unable to promise him any additional troops 
for this. But as regards comparative fighting strength, he alrcarly 
held a heavy superiority over the enemy in front of him. His dilli- 
culties were not so much tho.se of combatant power as of carrying 
forward communications for the supplies and etjuipment of a 
modern army. 

Some idea of the condition of the enemy can be gained from a 
telcgi'am which General Liman von Sanders sent to Enver Pasha 
on June iGth, to pi-otcst against the withdrawal of the German 
troops for use in the Caucasus. He wrote : — 

After the continuous hard fighting of the last three months 
and the heavy losses, the strongest Turkish I’egimcntsf average 
350*400 rifles in addition to machine-guns, and many Turkish 
regiments are weaker. 

On the side of the enemy the partial exchange of troops for 
Indian battalions 806-1,000 strong has increased his numbers, 
and the Indian troops so far engaged have fought well. In 
infantry the enemy is three or four times superior to us, and in 
artillery he is far superior. . . ."J 

On June 20th, Liman von Sanders addressed to Count Bernstorffi, 
the German Ambassador at Constantinople, a telegram in which 
he said: — ■ 

* cf, The Report of the MUitow Representatives to the Supremo War Council, 
Jannaxy ist, . 1918, Joint Note No. la (Appendix I to Chapter LXXIV: "The 
Military Position"). 

t iThese Turkish reeimonts each contained two battalions. 

■ f Von Sanders; " hrve Years in Turkey,'* p, 241. 
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“ The Turkish troops here cannot hold the front by themselves. 
Other events have sufficiently demonstrated what will happen 
when Turkish troops are retreating. Moreover the troops to-day 
arc undcrnouri.shcd, very poorly clothed and wretchedly 
shod. . . . 

The number of Turkish deserters is higher to-day than that 
of the men under arms. . . . The clothing of my army is so 
bad that many officers arc wearing ragged uniforms and even 
battalion commanders have to wear tschariks* in lieu of 
boots. . . . According to reports of German Officers of the Sixth 
Army from Irak, which are on file in the Prussian War Ministiy', 
17,000 men of that army have died of hunger and its conse- 
quences, up to April, 1918. . . .”f 

Later on, von Sanders states that in September, 1918, at the time 
when our offensive was launched in Palestine, there were some ten 
infantry divisions between the sea and the Jordan, Eight of these 
had been in the front line without relief for rnore than six months. 

" Each Turkish division averaged about 1,300 rifles. The 
strength of the battalion, of which each division had nine, 
averaged 130-150 rifles. Some battalions had reached a strength 
of 180, others had been reduced to 100 by sickness and other 
losses. 

The number of desertions had increased alarmingly during the 
last few weeks. In the Eighth Army they amounted to 1,100 
between 15 th August and 14th September. The invariable 
excuse of the men when captured was that they did not get 
enough to cat, that they had no linen or foot-gear, and that their 
clothing was in rags."J 

With the enemy forces in such a deplorable state, it is clear that 
Turkey was ripe for the Allied plucking. The remarkable victory 
which Allcnby secured against them was distinguished, not so much 
as a feat of desperate valour against a redoubtable opponent, but 
rather as a well-designed nnd faultleissly executed manoeuvre, yield- 
ing the maximum results at the minimum expense. 

Allenby's own estimate of the comparative fighting strengths of 
the Allied and enemy forces when he launched his offensive was: — 

British ; 1 3,000 sabres, 57,000 rifles, 540 guns. 

Turkish : 3,000 sabres, 36,000 rifles, 370 guns. 

Other estimates give both larger and smaller figures for the 
Turkish strength. But in any case there was a clear preponderance, 

• Animal skins tied on with string. 

■f Von Anders: " Five Years in Turkey,” p. «43, 

} ibid., p. *70. 
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on the British side, which Allenby skilfully increased still further 
on his actual front of attack by carefully cainouflapfcd massing of 
his troops there, combined tvith a pretence of assembling troops for 
assault on another sector. 

On September 19th, Allenby launched his great attack, planned 
with real military skill. His aim was not just to beat back, but to 
encircle and wipe out the Turkish forces in Palestine. The Battle 
of Megiddo was a brilliant operation, of a kind supremely satisfac- 
tory to a military commander. The available weight tvas so 
crushingly afiplied at successive key points, and the blows .so swiftly 
and adroitly followed up. that tvith a minimum of losses on our side 
the whole of the 'furkish forces opposed to us were killed, captured 
or disi)er.sed. Twelve days after the battle started, Damascus fell 
into Allcnby’s liands. and of all the Turki.sh forces in Palestine, with 
a ration strength of about 100,000, only a broken rabble of about 
17,000 c.scaped his net anil lied northwards. His talc of prisoners 
amounted to 75,000, while the total battle casualties of his forces 
ivcrc only 5,(i6(). 

I’hc jiunsuit was hotly prcsscil, and by October abth, Aleppo had 
been taken by the Allied forces. Since September 19th, our front 
had been moved forwtird 350 miles, and by the capture of Aleppo 
and the Muslimyia lunction to the north of it wc straddled not only 
the railwtiy running clotvii through Syria and Palestine, but the line 
pa.s.sing eastward to Mosul, and on to Btighdad. During the last 
stage of this advance our defensive force in Mesoixitaiuia made us 
contribution to victory by starting to advtmcc hri.skly towards 
Mosul. But before it could get there the light wus over. On 
October 30th, Turkey signed an Aniiisticc with the Allies, and on 
October 3i.st, hostilities ceased. 'Phe Dardanelles were at last open 
to us; hut we no longer needed them, for eleven days later Austria- 
Hungtiry laid down arms, to he folhnvcd after another tveck by 
Germany. 

In reviewing this ultimate dramatic .success of our arms against 
Turkey, it is very hard to c.scapc the conclusion that, granted good 
generalship, wc might liavc attained a similar victory years before. 
Granted tliat in 1918 the Turkish Army was becoming very inferior 
in (piality; but our own force was a comparatively small one, of only 
seven infantry and four cavalry divisions, from which many of the 
finest units had been svithdrawn to reinforce the Western Front and 
replaced by raw Indian levies that Jiad seen no .service. IVeuty- 
two of the Indian battalions were in this condition, as were some of 
their commanding olficens, and the Ollicial History rix'ords that they 
were largely made up of recruits who had done no musketry. When 
they landed in Egypt they had hardly any signallers, few Lewis 
gunners, no bombers, and were deficient in a number of other 
respects, notably in oflicers who could speak Hindustani. Prior to 
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the substitution of these for the experienced troops which Allenby 
sent to France in the spring of 1918 — ^upwards of 60,000 officers 
and men — our force in the Near East was far more potent than that 
which ultimately gained so striking and decisive a victory. Had tve 
reinforced our Egyptian Army in 1916 with a few of the men we 
were tvasting by the hundred thousand on the Somme, at a time 
tvhen tJic Allies outnumbei'ed the Germans on the Westei'n Front 
by more than fifty per cent., we might have broken the Turkish 
poAver in time to save Roumania, equip Russia, and end the War 
ttvo years before it finally draped to its tragic close. In a Turkish 
campaign our sea communications gave us a decisive advantage ot'er 
the Central Powers. The railw'ay accommodation was so limited 
and so broken that Germany could not have reinforced the Tiu-ks, 
however desperate their plight might be. The military advisers 
who scorned the Palestine campaign as a futile and wasteful “ sidc- 
shoAV ” have a heavy reckoning to settle. 

3. tTALY 

The survey of those theatres of war tvhich the British War Office 
regarded as subsidiary would not be complete without a swift 
gliince at Italy. This was the front where, at the Rome Conference 
jit the beginning of 1917, I had urged that a serious effort .should 
be made to deal Austria a blow which would drive her out of the 
War, Our military leaders had preferred to plan for the Chemin 
tics Dames and Passchendacle. In consequence, the Allies had suf- 
fered serious checks and losses in France and left the Italians to the 
catastrophic defeat of Cajporetto. We had been forced to detach 
considerable forces to Italy, not to help in achieving a victory but 
in tivcrting the consequences of a defeat. Even at that the French 
and ourselves utilised in Italy not a quarter as many men as we had 
lost as casualties in Pa.sschenaaele and on the Chemin des Dames. 

'rhereafter, the Italian Front, seventy miles further back than it 
had been in 1917, no longer offered so favourable a starting-point for 
a deadly thrust at the Central Powers, and the Italian Army had by 
no means recovered from the shattering blow inflicted upon it in 
November, 1917. Yet it Avas destined before the end to play its oavii 
dccisiAi'c r61e in the achievement of the Allied triumph by its ulti- 
mule defeat of the Austrian Army in the field, which precipitated 
a revolution in Vienna and the withdrawal of Austria from the War. 

Al'er the re-establishment of the Italian Front on the line of the 
PiiiA'c at the end of 1917, the Entente had on this front a nominal 
superiority over the Central Powers. The revised figures supplied 
to the Man-poAver Committee showed that in December, 1917, the 
combined Italian, British and French forces there had a combatant 
strength of i,3Si4,ooo as against a total Austro-Hungarian and 
Genuau combatant strength of 915,000. But , the Italian figures,, 
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were admittedly approximate only, and the Italian Army needed a 
good deal of i-eorganisation after the debacle of Caporetto. On 
December ist, 1917, the Supreme War Council resolved that its 
Permanent Military advisers should study the immediate situation 
on the Italian Front from the olfensive as well as the defensive jioiiu 
of view. However, winter had then dosed dotvn all possibilities of 
immediate action, and with the approach of the following spring 
came the menace of a German offensive in France. Two of the five 
British divisions in Italy were brought back to the Western Front, 
and eventually, in the latter 25art of April, the Second Italian Army 
Corjjs was sent to reinforce the French in the Argonne. The idea of 
an Italian offensive was abtindoned for the time being, and all 
available resources were concentrated upon the Western Front. 
Foch, it ivS true, as soon as he became Conunauder-in-Chief on the 
West, had urged the Italiatis to attack. But the Ilalitins were not 
willing at that time to embark u^jon an offensive. They did not 
feel even yet quite tiji to an attack and they were also in daily 
expectation of an Austrian attack which was (hen being prepared. 

The Germans, indeed, demanded sternly of tlieir exhausted and 
sujpine ally that she should hclj) their offensive itr Fra)tce by one in 
Italy, and insisted the more on this when they found to their disgust 
that Italian troops had been brought to the Western Front to opj)ose 
them. The Austrian Army, where so many hostile races were held 
together in txneasy fellowshiii, largol)' by military domination, xvas 
at this time hopcle.ssly riddled by sedition, disaffection and despair. 
Neither the Czechs, Croats and other Slav tvooi)s, nor tho.se drawn 
from the Treniiiuj, could be relied on not to desert their Imperial 
master on the battlefield; hut the Austrians, the Gentians, and the 
Hungarians, would have been still cajiable of putting up a stub- 
born light had they been well fed. No soldiers can keep uj) their 
fighting siiirit in cold and comfortless trcnt:hcs on thin x'ations. 
Confident plans were laid by General von Arz for an attack on the 
Italians, of which he wrote to Hhidenburg that he expected it to 
bring them to the Adige and achieve the miliiaiy dissolution of 
Italy. At that time the Austrians had almost their whole army on 
the Italian Front, as only small forces were now in Russia, 
Roumania and the Balkans. The attack was launched on June 15th, 
but it was made without elan and after eight days of attack and 
counter-attack, it ended in complete failure for the Austrians. Lord 
Cavan urged that the Allied success should be at once followed up 
with a counter-offensive, but the Italians declared tlicy were too 
much exhausted by the struggle to risk such a further stroke. The 
fighting spirit of the Italian Army had not yet been completely 
restored. 

Thereafter, the, Italian Front remained quiescent until the 
autumn, ; An Americaia regiment was sent to reinforce it, and at 
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a meeting of the Supreme War Council on July S4th, tgiS, when 
the tide had turned on the Western Front, it was suggested to the 
Italians that they should now take the offensive. But they argued 
that the Austrians were still too strong for them to do so. Haunted 
by the memory of Caporetto, they had lost their nerve so completely 
that despite the fact that they now held an impressive numerical 
superiority, they still feared the foe who had once struck them such 
a blow. 

But by mid-October, the course of the War had so changed in 
favour of the Entente that the Italians could see their enemies 
tottering, and could pluck up courage to join in the attack. Bulgaria 
had fallen, and the Allied forces were sweeping towards the Danube. 
Damascus had fallen, and the British cavalry were racing for Aleppo. 
On the Western Front wc had regained all the Belgian coast, and 
were thrusting the Germans far back behind the lines they had held 
since the first year of the War. The Italians agreed to make their 
contribution, and Foch was able to include an offensive by them in 
his .scheme for the final general advance to victory. In the Battle 
of Vittorio Veneto they struck down and defeated the Austrian 
Army, the British contingent playing a valiant and vital part in the 
attack. Thereby they shattered the only remaining element in the 
Austrian Empire that possessed aity vestige of colierence. Their 
victorious attack was launched on October «4th. After three days 
the Austrian Government was suing for an armistice. After three 
more a revolution broke out in Vienna. By November 3rd the 
Italian forces had occupied Trieste and an armistice was signed. 
It was a complete surrender, according to the Entente the right to 
make full use for military purposes of all the ways of communica- 
tion of the Austrian Empire. By its terms we should have been 
able to take our armies to the southern frontiers of Germany — a 
move which would have turned the front of the Rhine, and made 
vain any attempt by Germany to stand upon it. But no such move 
by us was needed, for a week later Germany herself had laid down 
her arms. 

This was the last of the “ side-shows,” apart from the strategically 
unimportant colonial affair of German East Africa, And it is not 
without significance that all of them, contemned and neglected 
though they were by the pundits who dictated our military strategy, 
ended in victory before our triumph on the favoured Western Front. 
These victories, had they been achieved earlier in the conflict, 
would have had a critical influence on its further course and have 
liastcncd its end. Even as it wa.s, they proved decisive in saving us 
from a further winter of war. Before the collapse of Bulgaria, 
Turkey and Austria-Hungary supervened, there was still a prospect, 
that the (iennan's might hold out into 19 ig. After her .aJllies had 
f.-ilicn, she had no choice but to surrender out of hand.' ■ ■ 
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HOW PEACE CAME 

1 , GERMANY ASKS POR TERMS 

The Gi'cat War lasted so long because the respective war aims of the 
two sides were irreconcilable, and neitlier side was prepared to give 
way until it tvas compelled to do so. lilanic may be apportioned 
here or there for the faults or mistakes which Ictl to tire outbreak 
of hostilities, for the pacts, understandings, military arrangements 
and so on that played their part in letting loose I he monster, for 
the jealousies, fears, ac(|uisitivc ambitions of the nations that were 
drawn into the arena. Once the War started, there were objects 
which each couiiUy resolved to .secure as the n'ward for its sacrilices. 
I'l'ance wanted to recover the lost provinces of yVlsace and Lorraine. 
Italy .sought to gain the Italia Irredenta of the Trentino and Trieste. 
The Ru.ssian Government wanted Constaittinojde and the hegemony 
of the Balkans — though in the latter stages of the War it did not 
much matter what Russia originally wanted. What she got was tl)c 
greatest economic Revolution in history. Austria, the culprit that 
recklessly lit the fire, wanted to dominate .Serbia. Ciermauy wanted 
territorim c:^ausion in the east, aiu! control of the Belgian coast. 
The young T'lirks had their Pau-Turanian dreanrs. Britain, ^vho 
in fact managed during the War to pick u]) a number of German 
colonics that she ilid not really want, cntci'ctl the War mainly to 
defend the integi’ity of Belgium, and up to the end that was the 
one issue upon which we wore not prepared to compromi.se. No one 
who lived through those yeans can question that for the main stream 
of public opinion in this island — ^ancl public opinion ultimately 
dominates the action.s of Government here to a degree incomi)rc- 
hensible in lands subject to pre-War autocracies and post-War 
dictatorships — the liberation of Belgium was the aim which brought 
us unitedly into the War and upheld our rc.solution until its clo.se. 

Belgium became, perhaps especially in the latter phases of the 
War, a symbol of the clash of two gTcat master purposes which 
dominated respectively the Aliic.s and the Central Posvers. We would 
not have kept up the War in order to undo the Treaty of Brest 
Litovsk. The conquered German colonic.s sve would have been 
willing to throw on the conference tabic as bargaining counters in 
a peace negotiation. We had pledged France our support for her 
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recovery of Alsace-Lorraine; but had she wearied of the fight and 
thought the price to pay too heavy, we would have left the decision to 
her. But so long as we could maintain the struggle, we were resolved 
not to abandon it without securing the full restoration of Belgium’s 
independence and intcgi’ity. And that resolve was as firm among 
the common people who knetv little of high politics as it was among 
those, more deeply versed in statecraft and history, who knew of the 
long effort of Britain to keep the Flanders coast from falling inU) 
the hands of any powerful, potential enemy. 

The restoration of Belgium had become for us symbolic of the 
insistence on just dealings between nations and the suppressing 
of ruthle.ss aggression by the strong against the weak. If aggression 
had been allowed to profit, to hold and keep its booty, it trould have 
been an acknowledgment on the part of Britain either of hopeless 
defeat or utter cli.shonour. 

On the other hand, tlie German militarists saw in Belgium a highly 
valuable trophy, and one tvhich put them in a far more favourable 
position for challenging Britain on the sea, if we made difficulties 
for their ambitions as a World Potver. The German industrialists 
satv the advantage of commanding so convenient an outlet to the sea. 
So until they had finally abandoned all hope of either victoiy or 
stalemate, they clung to their purpose of retaining a grip on Belgium 
after the War. Although they were quite definitely informed that 
it WHS the one matter on which we would consider no compromise, 
they were careful in all their peace feelers prior to their collapse in 
the autumn of 1918 to make no unreserved and unqualified promise 
for the restoration of Belgium independence. 

During the latter part of the War, the German High Command 
dictated Germany's policy. So long therefore as they clung to their 
Belgian ambitions, the politicians could not make any offer of peace 
which we would regard even as a basis for negotiation. The German 
High Command stepped into supreme authority when it successfully 
iasistecl on the dismissal of the Chancellor, Bethmann-Holhveg. 
Thereafter, all civilian statesmen were its creatures. In the summer 
of 1918, it secured the dismissal of the Foreign Secretary, von 
Kuhlmann, because he had dared to say publicly to the Reichstag 
that the War could not be settled by weapons alone, thus hinting at 
the need to compromise on the ambitions of the German military 
leaders— Belgium being in his mind. Expansion of the Eastern 
frontiers of Germany, especially on the Baltic, was also an essential 
objective of any acceptable peace. c 

A notorious Memorandum written by Colonel von Haeften on 
Tunc 3rd, 1918, which Ludendorff forwarded to the Imperial Chan- 
cellor with " the strongest po-ssible recommendation,” advocated a 
“ Peace Gffensivc ” — not as a sincere effort to secure peaqe, but to , 
delude the cnemm of Germany into thinking she was ready to make v 
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peace. This, it wa.s suggested, would rally pacifist .sentiment, make 
war wearinc.ss more vocal, and rouse opinion in Britain against the 
Government — especially to the point o£ displacing its Prime Minister 
whom von Hacftcn honoured by rcgarditig him as the main obstacle 
in the path of a peace that would fulfil the ambitions of the Prussian 
militarists. And “ when the Engli.sh home front breaks down, we 
should have to expect the moral collapse of France and Italy also." 
Germany would be left victorious, able to impose her terms on her 
enemies. That was as tar as the “ will to peace ” of Germany’s rulers 
had gone in June, 1918. 

Tlic Reichstag Committee after tlie War dug out a very interesting 
document summarising the conclusions reached at a Conference in 
SjKi, on July stud and 3rd, 1918, between the KaLser and Ins chief 
Ministci's, military, naval an<l civilian.* The document .summarised 
tlie peace terms which this Conference decided at that date it tvould 
be necessary to secure. 'I'ho tenns with Russia had already been 
.settled at Brest-Litovsk. As regards Poland, it was decided that she 
must become a vassal state of Germany — not of Austria — and that 
Germany should control licr economy and her railways, lay tribute 
on her to help pay the cost of the War, and annex further strips 
of Polish territory. As to Belgium, the Conference decided: — 

“ Belgium must come under German itilluence, so that it can 
never again come under Franco-British influence and serve as aii 
area of deployment for the enemy. 

To this cud we must insist on the division of Flanders and the 
Walloon ]3rovinces into two separate states, united only through 
a personal union and economic avratigcmcnts. Belgium will be 
brought into the closest rclatums with Clcrmany through a Customs 
Union, Railway Company and so on. For the present no Belgian 
Army must be formed. 

Germany will protect itself by a long occupation, which will 
be gradually reduced, until finally the Flanders coast and Li6gc 
will be evacuated. Complete evacuation will depend upon 
Belgium allying herself as cio.scly as possible to us. In particular, 
there must be a guarantee of unconditional I'cli ability for the 
defence of the coast of Flanders.” 

And the Reichstag Committee declared in their findings that: — 

” Up to 15th July, 1918, the Supreme Army Command rejected 
the vie\v that victory was no longer possible of attainment by force 
of arms, and gave no support to ikocc negotiations upon the basis 
of a military stalemate. . . .”f 

* " Die Uraachea des Dautachoa Zttaaraincabrucha im Jahre 1918,” Vol. 11 , p. 346. 
t ibid, , Vol, I, p. 33. 
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Evidence of such a kind, from German sources of undeniable 
authority, makes it clear that at no time prior to the autumn of 1918 
could we have concluded a satisfactory peace with Germany. Luden- 
dorff would have nothing to do with any terms which would involve 
complete restoration of Belgium, and as the Reichstag Committee 
point out in their findings : — 

" The Government relied upon the judgment of the Supreme 
Army Command, until this body itself confessed to the impossi- 
bility of victory. The Government was devoid of any person who 
was capable of making a stand against the will of the Supreme 
Army Command.”'*' 

Nor, it may be added, ivas the Austrian Government able to stand 
up to Ludcndorff and insist upon peace being negotiated, even 
although the Austrians were starving, Vienna W'as rioting, and only 
by means of military pressure in the Ukraine and by embezzlement of 
supplies of grain passing along the Danube for Germany was it pos- 
sible for them to avert utter breakdown. For all her desperate plight, 
Austria did not dare to make peace until all hope of success was gone 
in the West, until her own armies had been routed on both the 
Italian and the Serbian Fronts, and a revolution had broken out in 
Vienna which displaced the Emperor and his officials, substituting 
for them men who were ready to disregard the fading authority of 
Germany. 

It was not until the defeat of the German offensive at Rheims and 
the collapse of the German resistance on August 8th had shattered 
LudendorlFs last hope of putting up an effective defence that he 
began seriously to contemplate the possibility of having to seek peace 
on the best attainable terms. And even then he could not bring him- 
self to recognise that it would have to be negotiated very quickly, if 
it were to find him still in a position to defend the Fatherland. 
On August 14th, a conference was held at the General Headquarters 
at Spa, presided over by the Kaiser. It was a gloomy gathering. 
Reports were received of food shortage, war weariness and political 
unrest at home, of failure of sympathy among the neutral nations, and 
despair among Germany’s allies. Ludendorff had to cap this with the 
declaration that it had become hopeless to break the will of Germany’s 
enemies by military operations, and all that could be done was to 
hold them up with a .strategic defensive. 

The Kai.scr agreed, and admitted tliat Germany would have to find 
a suitable moment in which to come to an understanding with the 
enemy. This, he proposed, should be through the mediation of a 
neutral, and he rntmtioned the King of Spain and the Queen of 
Holland as suitable agents for such a procedure. But the view of the 
* “ bio Ursftchen dos Doutschen Zusaummeabruchs im Jahre igtiS," Vol. I, p. a4> > 
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Conference was that “a suitable moment” was not yet come, 
Hinclenburg, like the stout old warrior he was, expressed his view of 
the military situation in ihe words: — 

“ I hope for all that, that we may succeed in keeping our fooling 

on French soil, and ihereby in the end impose our will on the 

enemy 1 " 

When the minute (if the Conference came before him, Ludendorll 
took it upon himself to strike out the oiiening ])hrase of this pro- 
nouncement, and make it read that the Cieneral Field-Marshal 
” declared that we would succeed in keeping our footing, etc,” What 
had been an expression of courageous hope thereby became an explicit 
assurance. The result of this, and of the vagueness in which the Con- 
ference left the question of the “ suitable moment,” was that the old 
Chancellor, Count I-lertling. was (juite deceived as to the real gravity 
of the situation, and iiad no .sense of urgency about the launching of 
peace negotiations. The fact was that neither .soldiers nor civilians 
were ready to shoulder the responsibility for making peace on the 
a.ssumption of an a.ssured defeat. There was no man strong enough to 
admit that it was no longer po.ssiblc for Cermany to dominate the 
peace ncgotititions through the .strength of her armies and the extent 
of her conquests. Two counscs were at this moment open for .such a 
man had he been at the top. Either he could have insisted on 
immediate negotiations being oiwiicd, while his armies were still 
cajjablc of a dangerous resistance and the area they occupied was con- 
siderable; or, judging that a confident and advancing enemy w'ould 
not be in a mood to make terms, he could have thrown all his energies 
into the development of formidable defence works along the German 
frontier, and have withdrawn his armies behind them as promptly as 
po,s.sible, abandoning Belgium before he was driven out, and massing 
his forces on a very greatly shortened line which he could hold against 
any attack with the troops he still po.ssessed until peace terms had been 
agreed. I’he latter course would have had the moral advantage of an 
appeal to the German people to make a .supreme clfort to defend 
the Fatherland. It svould also have had the practical advantage of 
delaying the Allied attack on the new line of defence until the spring. 
The necessary artillery and supplies to resume the olFenslvc could 
irot have been brought up before the winter closed. 

The German leaders took neither course. They fell between the 
two stools. They delayed appealing for peace, and at the same time 
insisted on contesting every yard of ground in France and Flanders 
as long as possible. As a result, their forces were wasted away in futile 
struggles to hold back the Allies, and they were unalde to spare the 
men to erect sound fortifications on the frontier. By the end, they did 
not dispose of the strength among the beaten and dispirited troops 
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to make a successful stand on any line, and Germany had to capitulate 
on most abject terms. 

Ludendorlf’s misreading of the situation comes out clearly in the 
fact that, when definitely interrogated by von Hintze, the German 
Foreign Secrctaiy, as to the peace (erms he was rvilling to consider in 
regard to Belgium,* he replied, on August s ist that he could not agree 
to a restoration of the status quo ante. On the strength of his declara- 
tions, von Hintze summoned that day a meeting of the party leaders, 
and told them that : — 

“ In view of the Supreme Army Command, the military situation 
gives no occasion for depression. There is no reason to doubt that 
we shall be victorious. We .shall only be defeated if we give up 
hope of victory. In the view of the Supreme Army Command, 
tve are warranted in maintaining the hope that we shall reach a 
military position which enables us to achieve a satisfactory peacc."f 

On August si4lb, the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor prepared a 
statement to the cfl’ect that on the conclusion of peace Germany would 
give uji Belgium %vithout imposing an indemnity on her or any con- 
dition other than that Germany should enjov as full political, military 
and economic relations tvith her as any other country.f But when 
they .submitted this to Ludcndorlf on the following day, he refused 
to agree to it. He insisted that it should include mention of the fact 
tliat Germany proposed special relations with the Flemish, and also 
that in exchange Germany must have all her colonies back. He 
ultimately agreed on a .summary that brought out these points, and 
also the freedom of the .seas and the imsistence on continued territorial 
integrity of CJermany and her allies. Thi.s statement was not to be 
published, but could set out the basis for any negotiations. 

On August 30th, the Austrian Ambassador at Berlin informed the 
German Government^ that Austria felt herself compelled to take 
independent stejis to bring the War to an end. The German Foreign 
Sccretaiy, von Hintze, was promptly dispatched to Vienna to dissuade 
Austria from such a course. He took a message from Ludendorff to 
the effect that the Allies were about to launch a big offensive on the 
Western Front, and that he was anticipating its outcome with com- 
plete confidence, and therefore did not think the moment well-chosen 
for any peace move. 

The confidence, however, turned out to be misplaced. Attacks had 
been launched along the whole Franco-British Front at the end of 
Atxgust which: — 

* " Dio TIrsachen dos Doutschen Zusammenbruchs Im Jahre 1918,” Vol. II, p. *36. 
t ibid., p. 337 - 
i ibid., p. 340. 
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. press sirenuously U[)oii four rclrcaLing German Armies. 

On 26th August the English ist Army captures the heights of 
Mouchy-le-Ereux, reaches Cvoisillcs on tlie 28Lh on the tracks of the 
German 17th Army and comes into contact with the Hindenburg 
Line. Alter having repulsed violent counter-attacks on 29th 
August, it thrusts on 2ncl September into the Hindenburg Line, 
goes several kilometres beyond it and compels the German 17th 
Army to withdraw over the canal in the north, from the Sens6c to 
Ptironue. 

In the south, beginning on 27th August, the English 3rd and 4th 
Armies, and the French 1st and 3rd Armies follow the German 
2nd and iSth Armies which arc lighting in retreat in accordance 
with LudcndorlT’s orders; they capture Bapauinc, Combles, 
Chaulnes, Roye, Noyon. On the 30th and 31st, the Engli.sh 4th 
Army conciucrs Ptjronnc; thereby the line of the Somme has been 
turned. 

East of the Oise, during this .same [icriod, the loth Army puts up 
a hard fight between the Aisne and the Ailetto and on tlic plains 
north of Soissons; but tlie German <)th yVnny hangs on vigorously 
to the Saint-Gol)ain range, since its fall would involve the rupture 
of the Hindenburg Line at its most vulnciable spot, the hinge 
forming the junction of the north to south brtinch and the west to 
ciist branch. However, on 2nd September, south of the forest of 
Coucy, the 10th Army roiichcs and even in places goes byond the 
Cliauny-Solssons road — the last objective which Forh appointed for 
it in his General Directions of 11th August; it is thus in posit ion for 
the attack on the Hindenburg Ijinc.’’*' 

On September 2nd the llvitish attacked along the line from PC-ronne 
to north of Arras, and in the centre they stormed the Drocouxl-f^utiant 
siviich — the strongest point in the Hindenburg .system and the key 
to the wliole line. The Kaiser fell ill when ho hctird the news, and 
Heriling, the Chancellor, wrote urgently to Hindenburg for news as 
to the military outlook,f Hindenburg rciiliccl that he would tell him 
by ivord of mouth, but somehow managed to let the succeeding days 
pass without the interview. Meantime, von Hiut/c had a cheerless 
visit to Vienna. He got there on September grcl, l.udcudorfli’s con- 
fident mc.s.sagc now merely a lorn and mimpleVl jiiccc of ivastc paper 
in his pocket. At a big conference on the ftth, Count Burian bluntly 
declared: “ For us, it is the absolute fitiishl On September ( 5 ih, 
von Hint/e came back to Berlin with tidings that Austria-Hungary 
was bent on immediate peace. 

Next day, however, the Austrian Emperor oifered to postpone his 

♦ G&wSrol Kcn^' Tourn6s; " Poch cL la victoiro dcs Allida " (Vol. IV of " Ilistolro do 
ta guurre tviondKilc,'' p. aio). 

t "t)lo XJrsfichcn dcs Oealschen Zusammenljrnchs im Jahre rptS," Vol. 11, p, 3 ^ 7 . 
j IWd., p. s.|3. 
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Peace Note, if he got satisfactory answers to the questions how the 
military situation noiv stood, on what line Hindenburg intended to 
take up his final stand during peace negotiations, when that line would 
be reached, and when the Supreme Army Command thought the time 
would be ripe for the negotiations to start. 

Von Hintze went off to Spa to get the answers to these questions, 
alike for the benefit of Austria and for his own Chancellor. The 
information he collected was hardly satisfactory. It shoivcd that: — 

“ The number of divi.sions available as reserves changed daily; 
some divisions 1701-0 being broken up to complete others. The 
Supreme Army Command desoibed major offensives as out of the 
c^uo.stion; counter-attacks as possible. To the question about a 
line which could be hold under all conditions, if necessary by 
couater-atiacks, the Supreme Army Command answered: ‘ Our 
basic intention is lo stay where we are.’ The question about 
reserves and war material was answered cautiously; ‘we certainly 
were building hardly any tanks . , . the fighting value of the troops 
was sulfering from insufficient food; potatoes were lacking. . . .’ 
To the t[uc,stion whether an offensive against the Salonika Army 
was expected, the answer was; ‘Yes, a little one.’ ”* 

Hindenburg said he could not agree to the issue of the public 
appeal for peace which Austria-Hungary now contemplated. But he 
would be prepared forthwith to concur in an approach to the other 
side through a neutral Power to arrange for a conference on peace 
terms. His statement to this effect, dated September 10th, was the first 
explicit consent of the German Command to enter immediately on 
peace negotiations. It was followed next day by a message that the 
I<.ai.scr and the Supreme Army Command were agreeable to such a 
demarche being made through the Queen of the Netherlands. 

But the Emperor Karl could wait no longer. His Empire was 
crumbling around him. Not even a special telegram which Kaiser 
Wilhelm sent him on September 14th diverted his purpose, | On 
that day he issued his appeal for peace, in the form of a public invita- 
tion to all the Governments of belligerent States to hold a confidential 
discussion in .some neutral meeting-place with a view to agreeing on 
a basis for the speedy negotiation of peace. 

The Austrian Note of September 14th was a long document, which 
began by referring to the pronouncement of tlie Central Powers in 
December, 1916, (described previously in these Memoirs,^) 
and a.s.serted that they had never given up the conciliatory and basic 
ideas of that offer. But it went on to argue that there were:sigris of a 

' ' ' ' I '■ ■' ,, ' 

* “ Dio Ursaclien des Deutschen ZuBamtnenbruchs im Jahra 1918.*' Vol.'n,'p.|a44,i':; 
■ t ibid., p. 24.15. , 

I CliAp. jCXXrX.' Tlie German and Wilson Peace Notes oi DtCembitr, 1916:' 
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gi-owing unity of the ideas on both sides since then, and suggested that 
tile agi'cemcnt on gcnci'al principles should be notv transforincd into 
concrete terms of j)eace : — 

" The basic sLaudjx>int lias changed under the iuiluciice of the 
inilitax’y and political position, and hitherto, at any rate, it has not 
led to a tangible and pnictically utilisable general result. It is true 
that, indcpctxdent o£ all these oscillations, it can be staled that the 
distance between the concejnions of the two sides lias, on the whole, 
grown somewhat less, that, despite the indisputable continuance of 
decided and hitherto unbridged diflercnccs, a partial turtiiiig from 
uuuiy of the extremist concrete wxir aims is visible, and a certain 
agreement relative to the general basic principles of a world peace 
manifests itself. 

In both camps there is undoublctlly observable in broad classes 
of the population a growth of the will to peace and understanding, 
Moreover, a comparison of (he reception of the peace proposal of the 
Powers of the Quadruiilc Alliance by their opponents with later 
ntterances of resj^xoiusible statesmen of the latter, as well as of non- 
rcsponsiblc but in a political respect by no means uninfluemial 
personalities, confirms this imprc.ssion. . . . 

For an unprejudiced observer there can be no doubt that in all 
belligerent States without exception the desire for Ji pcsiec of under- 
standing has been enormously strengthened, that the conviction is 
increasingly spreading that a further contimianeo of the sanguiuax'y 
struggle must tnuisform Europe into ruins {ind a state of exhaustion 
that will cripple its development for decades to come, and this with- 
out any guarantee of at the same time liringing about that decision 
by aims ivhich has been vainly striven after by both sides in four 
years full of enormous sacrifiec.s, .sutferings, and exertions.” 

I’hc difliculty ivas that no Government eared to risk its standing 
with its own people by a public offer of concessions. Accordingly, 
Austria-FIungary propo.scd that there .should be a conference at which 
delegates of the warring powers should put forth in a confidential and 
non-binding discussion their terms — after ivliich exchange of views 
the Governments u’ould know just what Jiopc there was of meeting 
to conclude peace. 

“According to our conviction all the belligci’cnts owe it to 
humanity jointly to examine whether now, after so many years of a 
costly but undecided struggle, the entire course of which points to 
art understanding, it is possible to make an end to the terrible 
struggle. The Royal ancl Imijcrial Government would like, there- 
fore, to pi’opo.sc to. the Governments of all belligerent States to 
send delegates to a confidential and non-binding discussion on bs^ic 
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principles for the conclusion of peace in a place in a neutral country 
and at a near date, which would have to be agreed on, the delegates 
who arc appointed to make known to one another the conception 
of their Governments regarding those principles, to receive 
analogous communications, and to request and give frank and 
candid explanations on all those points which need to be precisely 
defined.” 

1’his offer was rejected by the Allied statesmen. This was hardly 
surpri.sing, in view of the fact that two days before it was issued, Herr 
von Payer, the German Vice-Chancellor, had delivered a speech in 
Stuttgart on Germany’s tvar aims which gave little colour to the idea 
that our enemies were as yet prepared to make any terms tvhich 
would satisfy us. It was a speech in a defiant vein. As regards the east 
of Europe, he declared there could be no meddling with the settlement 
of Brest-Litovsk and the peace treaties with the Ukraine, Russia and 
Roumania. " In the East we have peace, and it remains for us peace, 
whether it pleases our western neighbours or not.” All the German 
colonics must be restored and every inch of territoiy belonging to 
Germany and her allies — which, of course, included all former 
Turkish teiTitory in Arabia, Mesopotamia and Palestine. Germany 
would naturally refuse to surrender Alsace-Lorraine. He held out a 
hope that they might release Belgium: — 

“ We can, when things have got to that stage, restore Belgium. If 
we and our .allies are once again in possession of what belonged to 
us, if wc are first sure that in Belgium no other State will be more 
favourably placed than wc, then Belgium, I think I may say, can be 
given back without encumbrance and without reserve. The 
requisite understanding between Belgium and ourselves will be 
all the easier because our economic interests arc frequently parallel, 
and Belgium is even directly dependent on us as a Hinterland. We 
have also no reason to doubt that the Flemish question will be solved 
in uccovclancc with the dictates of justice and wise statesmanship. 
It is hypocrisy to represent Belgium as the innocent victim of our 
policy, and to clothe her, as it were, in the white garment of 
innocence. ...” 

Von Payer claimed that Germany tvas entitled to indemnities from 
her enemies, but would be willing to forgo them for the sake of peace I 
There was, of course, no suggestion on his part of indemnifying 
Belgium in any way. Germany would also be willing to join a League 
of Nations, and to join in dis,'irmament, provided this included the 
freedom of the seas and abolition of Britain’s naval predominance. 

*' Wc desire to have a disarmament agreement on, the condition of 
complete reciprocity, applied not merely to the land armies but even 
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to naval forces. In pursuance of the same idea, and going even 
beyond it, we will raise in the negotiations a demand for the frec- 
tlom of the seas and sea routes, for the open door in all overseas 
possessions, and for tiie protection of private property at sea; and, 
if ttegotiations lake place in regard to the protection of small nations 
and of national minorities in individual States, we shall willingly 
advocate the international aiTangements which will act like a 
deliverance in countries under Great Britain’s domination.” 

The intransigence of manner of this speech might ha\'e been dis- 
counted, had the substance of the terms oUcrcd been satisfactory. But 
it was ejuite evident that Germany w'as not as yet prepared to consider 
the terms which we regarded as just and now within our reach — such 
matters as not only the unconditional evacuation of Belgium, hut 
compcnstition to her Cor the wrong committed against her; the restitu- 
tion of France’s lost provincc.s of Al.sace-L,orrainc; rehabilitation of 
Serbia; freedom for the Czechs, and for the Italian 'I’rcntino, and the 
emancipation of the Arabs. The voice we heard was still that of an 
arrogant military ImpcrialLsm, irritated by the temporary check to 
its ainbitioms. but unmollilicd in heart and immutable in j?urpose. 

It is symptomatic of the unchanged quality of the Clcrman Govcni- 
ment up to this iioint that although iho former Chancellor, von 
Bctlmiann-Hollwcg, iiad induced the Kai.ser at Easter, 1917, to 
promise a reform of the extremely unequal and undemocratic i*rmsian 
franchise, that pledge luul still remained iinlionourcd aiul imimplc- 
mented. Not until after the Supreme Army Command had reached 
the stage of dc.spair and insistence upon an armistice was Wilhelm 
ultimately compelled Ijy the stubborn insistence of von Hintze to sign 
a decree authorising a new constitution. In mid-ScptcmIjcr, i()i8, 
we were still dealing with a Germany which in the last rc.sovt was in 
ellcct autocratic witli its titular head, the Kaiser, comi>lctcly under 
the thumb of the military leaders. We were rcluctuut to enter into a 
conference which did not commit the Central Powers heforcliand to 
cont:cssion.s which we regarded as c.s.scntial, and at which the dis- 
ciis.sions would inevitably give the Germans a whole winter to reform 
their broken armies, to throw up a new line of defence, to replenish 
tliciT exhausted stores oC {ood and material and to recover their lost 
morale. 

Speaking in Manchester on the same clay as Herr von Payer made his 
statement at Stuttgart, and therefore without knowledge of it, I 

"The first iticlispcnsable condition, in ray judgment, is that 
civilisation shall establish beyond doubt its power to enforce its 
decrees. . . . Prussian military power must not only be beaten, but 
Germany herself innst know tliat. The German people must know 
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that if their rulers outrage the laws of humanity, Prussian military 
strength cannot protect them from punishment. There is no right 
you can establish, national or international, unless you establish 
the tact that the man who breaks the law will meet inevitable 
punishment. Unless this is accomplished, the loss, the sullering, 
and the burdens of this war will have been in vain.” 

Clearly there was a great gull between the viewpoint expressed here 
by me, and that to which von Payer was on the same day giving utter- 
ance. It the Vice-Chancellor was voicing the official opinion ot the 
German Government, then we were not as yet near enough to a 
common mind upon peace issues to hope for tavoiirable results from a 
conference. The Austrian Note was, in fact, issued in dehance of 
Berlin, but we were not aware ot that. We had already received so 
many overtures from Austria which turned out on the test to be illusive 
ihai we were not disposed to waste time on any more vague suggestions 
for secret conferences. 

Accordingly, Mr. Balfour, speaking at the Savoy Hotel on Septem- 
ber 16th, declared that: — 

“ I cannot bring mysell to believe that this is an honest desire on 
the part of our enemies to arrive at an understanding with us on 
terms which it would be possible tor us to accept. . . . This is not 
an attempt to make peace by understanding, but an attempt to 
weaken forces which arc proving too strong for them in the held, 
by working upon those sentiments, honourable in their origin, 
mistaken in development, which they believe to exist in all 
countries, and which they think capable of being turned to their 
purpose to work out their end. . . 

Although Mr. Balfour described his speech as merely that of " an 
individual Minister,” it expressed the g;eneral view of his colleagues. 
And that view was shared by the country at large. Mr. Asquith, the 
leader of the Opposition, spoke at Manchester 11 days later, on 
September ayth, and adopted the same attitude. He said: — 

“ I am bound to say that, whatever its motive. Count Burian’s 
present suggestion does not commend itself to me as a practical 
proposition. ... Ido not want to find myself bogged and befogged 
in a jungle. . . . Our objects have (as we think) been plainly 
stated both here and in America. . . .' 

The United States Government sent a prompt reply to the Austrian 
Note, pointing out that its peace aims had already been dearly set out 
in President Wilson's Fourteen Points, and that the United States 
” can and will entertain no proposal for a Conference «(pon a matter 

Vru., TT«— 
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concerning which it has made its position and purpose so plain.” 
Seeing that the Fourteen Points included such items as the evacuation 
of all Russian territory, the independence of Poland, the evacuation 
and restoration of Belgium, the return to France of Alsace and 
Lorraine, incorporation of the Trentino witli Italy, freedom for the 
Balkans and autonomy for the subject populations of Austria and 
I’urkcy — all of them matters to which von Payer had at Stuttgart 
returned an emphatic and explicit “ Nol" — it was evident that for 
the moment no peace was in prospect to which America would agree. 

President Wilson followed up this reply in a speech at New York on 
September 27th. in which he laid down five essential conditions ot 
peace : — 

“ First, the impartial justice meted out must involve no discrim- 
ination between those to tvhom we wish to be just and those to whom 
we do not wish to be just. It mu.st be a justice that plays no 
favourites and knows no standards but the equal rights of the several 
peoples concerned. 

Second, no special or separate interest of any single nation or any 

S of nations can be made the ba.sis of any part of the settlement 
_ is not consistent with the common interest of all. 

Third, there can be no leagues or alliances or special covenants 
and nndersiandings within the general and common family ot the 
League of Nations.’* 

Fourthly, and more specifically, there can be no special, selfish 
economic combinations within the League, and no employment of 
any form of economic boycott or exclusion, except as tlic ))owcr 
of economic penalty, by exclusion from the markets of the world, 
may be vested in the League of Nations itself as a means of discipline 
and control. 

Fifthly, all international agreements atid treaties of every kind 
must be made known in their entirety to the rest of the world.” 

IThese five principles arc of interest as setting out the attitude, 
entirely different from that of traditional “ Power Diplomacy," which 
both America and Britain had conic to adopt towards the problems 
of war and peace. They svcrc principles which we later .sought, with 
some meiMurc of success, to incorporate in the Peace Treaty. The 
measure in which the world has departed from them in subsequent 
years is the measure ot the chaos and trouble into which it has oeen 
plunged. 

President Wilson made in this speech another pronouncement 
which indicated the real difficulty we had in any approach to peace 
negotiations. He said : — . 

Locarno Treaty, tljo Skresa Pact, the Franco-Ruaslan Pact, 
Austria, the Petite Entente and otlier partioulariat 
uadertakingS of that kind constitute a departure from this principle. 
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“ We are all agreed that there can be no peace obtained by any 
kind of bargain or compromise with the Governments of the Central 
Empires, Isecause we have dealt with them already and have seen 
them deal with other Governments that were parties to this struggle, 
at Brest-Litovsk and at Bukharest. They have convinced us that 
they are without honour and do not intend justice. They obsen-e 
no covenants, accept no principle but force and their own interest. 
We cannot ‘ come to terms ’ with them. They have made it im- 
possible. The German people must by this time be fully aware 
that we cannot accept the tvord of those who forced this war upon 
us. We do not think the same thoughts or speak the .same language 
of agreement.” 

This ^vas in fact our greatest problem. We had no desire to go on 
fighting the Ciermans or Austrians a needless hour. Nor, when this 
war ended, would we have any lust to plot for another. But we knew 
that if this war ended in a sort of armed truce, leaving the present 
militarist regime of the Central Empires still in authority and 
undefeated, they would have only one purpose — to prepare for a 
rene^val o£ the conflict at a more favourable moment, with more for- 
midable arms and better-laid plans. Thus our only hope was to keep 
on till they had been defeated in the field and disa’edited at home. 
Had they been able to boast that they had successfully defied the 
Armies and Navies of two continents and, still unbeaten, made peace 
on foreign soil they had conquered, and from which they could not 
be driven, their power for mischief would have been unbroken. 

The British Trade Union Congress passed on September 6th a 
resolution calling for: — 

” the destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that can 
.separately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb the peace of the 
world, or if it cannot be presently destroyed, at the least its reduc- 
tion to virtual impotence. . . . The Congress urges the 
Governroeut to establish peace negotiations immediately the enemy 
either voluntarily or by compulsion evacuates France and 
Belgium. ..." 

That substantially poses the problem. We could only make peace 
when the defeat of the Central Powers was a fact patently established, 
and their forces withdrew or were driven from France and Belgium. 
Without fulfilment of those conditions, a peace would be only a truce, 
under cover of which the redoubtable military leaders of Germany 
would gather up her strength for a renetved conflict and we should be 
compelled to prepare for the next struggle. 

As it happened, the Note of Count Burian was not a blow in service 
o£ Germany's ” Peace Olfensive ” strategy. It was a cry of despair. 
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Its appearance on September 1 5tli in the Berlin Press struck jjublic 
opinion in Germany with the shock of a thunderbolt, and the Reich- 
stag party leaders rushed together and demanded an interview with 
the Chancellor. He succeeded in calming them, and von Hiutze 
worked to utilise the Austrian Note as a basis for arranging a Peace 
Conference at the Hague. On September aSth the Dutch Govern- 
ment announced that the Queen of the Netherlands would place her 
residence at the disposal of the Powers for Conferences on the lines 
of the Note.* 

But events were moving too fast for von Hinlze. On September 
15th, the day after Buriati dispatched his Note, General Franchet 
d'EsjJcrcy launched a great attack on the Salonika Front which routed 
the liulgars and sent the Allied forces sweeping forward to victory. 
On September s8th the cn\’oys of the Bulgarian Govennnent reached 
Salonika to sue for an armistice and abandon hostilities. On 
September s8th the German Foreign Oflice produced a Memorandum 
setting out the necessity for an immediate reconstruction of the 
Government on a broad democratic basis as a prcliminaiy to the peace 
negotiations which were essential. That morning, von Hintze started 
for Spa to find out the full truth about the military situation, and the 
next train found Count Hertling, the Chancellor, heading in the same 
direction to discover if it was really true that LudcndorlE was in agree- 
ment with the proposal for a Government reconstruction — to ■which 
Herding was unalterably opposed. And on September s8th, Luden- 
dorll and Windenburg took stock of the outlook and reached the 
despairing conclusion that the War was lost, and that there was noth- 
ing for it but to appeal at once to the enemy for an armistice. In iris 
Memoirs, " Out of My Life,” Hindenburg describes this decision in 
the folloAving terms; — 

“ It was on a8th September that this inward battle raged most 
fiercely. Though German courage on the Western Front still 
denied our enemies a final break through, though France and 
England were visibly tiring and America's oppressive superiority 
bled in vain a thousand times, our resources were patently diminish- 
ing. The worse the news from the Far East, the sooner they would 
fail altogether. Who would close the gap if Bulgaria fell out once 
and for all We could still do much, but we could not build up a 
new front.! It was la-uc that a new army was in process of formation 
in Serbia, but hoiv weak these troops were! Our Alpine Corps had 
scarcely any effective units, and one of the Austro-Hungarian 
divisions which were on their way was declared to be totally useless. 
It consisted of Czechs, who would presumably refuse to fight. 
, Altlrough the Syrian theatre lay far from a decisive point of the 
War, the defeat there would undoubtedly cause the collapse of our 
* trt^chen des Deutechcii Zusummenbruchs Im Jahro 19x8/’ Vol, It. p. 346. 
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loyal Turkish comrades, who now saw themselves threatened in 
Europe again. What would Roumania, or the mighty fragments of 
Russia do? All these thoughts swept over me and forced me to 
decide to seek an end, though only an honourable end. No one 
would say it was too soon. 

In pursuance of .such thoughts, and with his mind already made 
up, my First Quartermaster-General came to see me in the late 
afternoon of aStlr September. I could see in his face what had 
brought him to me. As had so often happened since 22nd August, 
1914, our thoughts were at one before they found expression in 
words. Our hardest resolve was based on convictions we shared 
in common.”* 

The «8th of September, 1918, thus becomes a very important date 
in the history of the War, and of the coming of peace. On the German 
side, the blame for the final collapse of her war effort has been 
variously attributed by apologists for her military leaders to the 
collapse of the home front, the flight of the Kaiser, the mutiny at 
Kiel, the weakness of Prince Max of Baden, the base machinations of 
the Socialists, and so on. Before any of these causes operated, 
Hindenburg and LudendorfI reached die conclusion that the War 
was hopelessly lost, and that the future could hold out nothing for 
Germany but a rapid mounting of calamities and defeats. As Luden- 
dorfl himself admits, on the Western Front their forces were fading 
away; battalions reduced from four companies to three; divisions 
from three brigades to two, of weary, exhausted, underfed men, who 
were being defeated and driven back at an ever-accelerating pace. As 
I describe in another chapter, their need for food supplies from the 
Ukraine made it impossible for them to bring west the troops they 
had stationed there. Bulgaria had gone. Turkey was going. That 
meant that Entente troops would soon be on the Danube, and Entente 
fleets in the Black Sea. Roumania would re-enter the Wax, and 
Germany would then be unable to get any petrol — of which she had 
barely enough to last her aeroplanes for two months. 

" The War is now lost. Nothing could alter that. If we had the 
strength to reverse the situation in the West, then of course nothing 
would yet’have been lost. But we bad uot the means for that. After 
the way in which our troops on the Western Front had been used, 
up, we load to count on being beaten back again and again. Our 
situation could only get worse, never better. There was no hope 
of further reinforcements for the time being from home. Inde- 
pendently of each odier, the Field-Marshal and I came to the 
conclusion that we must bring, things to an cnd,’’t 

■* Von Hindenburg: " Out of My Life," pp. 428 and 439. ■ 

f " Dio Ursachen des Doutschen Zusammtobruche im Jahre 1918," Vol II, p, *56. , 
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Thus Ludenclorfl'. Anri ihc conclusion is inescapable ihal Germany 
and her allies were in fact defeated in the field, wlialcver civil collapse 
was superimposed in November to make her completely helpless 
before the Entente. Even had (hat civil collapse not intervened, the 
following mrmtlis could only have witnessed the fuller materialisation 
of the ruin whicli Imdendorlf foresatv. 

The Bulgarian Armistice tvas not, of course, the first breakaway in 
the World VV'^av; Russia and Rouniania had ceased fighting months 
previously. But it was the finst collapse on the side of the Central 
I’owers or their allies, and it was, as we hiive seen, of immense 
significance in that it led directly to general j^cace appvotichcs from 
lliem. Tie Allies immediately made arrangements to take full 
advatUnge of Bulgaria’s elimination to march to the Danube and attack 
Austria on that front. Cn Septemher 27th, as soon as Clcmcnccau 
knew that there was a prospect of a Bulgarian surrender, he asked 
I)Oth General Franchet d’Espercy, tlie (J.O.C. at Salonika, and General 
('riiillanuiat, his predecessor, to suhinil memoranda setting out their 
recommendation for the further counse of operations. Ciuillaumat, 
tvho was now in Paris, promptly prejiarcd a document which Glemen- 
eeati forwarded to me for cominciiLs. But while this tlociiment ivas on 
its way to Signor Orlandti in Italy and to me in 1 aindon, the Bulgarian 
emissaries were negotiating an armi.sticc witli In-iinchet d’Espercy at 
Salonika. On Septemher 26th an envoy from the Bulgiiriiiti Goveni- 
imait arrived at General Milnc’.s Hcadtpisiriers to ask for a .suspension 
of hostilities, Milne referred him to General Frtinchcl d'Espcrcy, 
the Commandcr-in-ChicE of the Salonika forces, and d’Espcrcy there- 
after took in hand tlic further negotiations, aliout which he did not 
consult Milne at all. The envoys reached him on Sci)tcml)cr «8th, 
and signed the Armistice on (he following d;iy. It came into force 
on the 30th. Its terms, which constituted an abject surrender, were 
as Hollows: — 


" Armi.stick. Gonvkntion with Bulgaria, 

SujNKO atyni SKi*TKMm';R, 1918. 

I. Immediate evacuation of the territories still occupied in 
Cireecc and Serbia in conformity with an arrangement to he con- 
cluded. No cattle, grain or stores of any kind are to be removed 
from thc.se territories. No dc.struction shall be caused by the 
Bulgtirian troops on their departure. The Bulgarian Admini.stra- 
tion shall continue to carry on its functions in the parts of Bulgaria 
at present occupied by the Allies, 

St. Immediate demobilisation of all the Bulgarian Armies, with 
the exception that a group of all arms, comprising three divisions 
of 16 battalions each and tour rc'giments of cavalry, shall be main- 
tained on a war footing, of which two divisions shall be allocated 
to the defence of the eastern frontier of Bulgaria and of the 
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Dobru^a, and the 148th Division to the protection o£ the railways. 

3. The arms, ammunition and military transport belonging to 
the demobilised units shall be deposited at points to be indicated 
by the Supreme Command of the “ Armees d’Orient.” They will 
then be stored by the Bulgarian authorities, and under the control 
of the Allies. 

The horses will likewise be handed over to the Allies. 

4. The material belonging to the Fourth Greek Army Corps, 
which was taken from the Greek Army at the time of the occupa- 
tion of Eastern Macedonia, shall be handed over to Greece, in 
so far as it has not been sent to Germany. 

5. Those portions of the Bulgarian troops at the present time 
west of the meridian of Uskub, and belonging to the Eleventh 
German Army, shall lay down their arms and shall be considered 
until further notice to be prisoners of ivar. The olficers will 
retain their arms. 

6. Bulgarian prisoners of war in the East shall be employed 
by the Allied Armies until the conclusion of peace, without reci- 
mocity as regards Allied prisoners of war in Bulgarian hands. 
These latter .shall be handed over without delay to the Allied 
authorities, and deported civilians shall be entirely free to return 
to their homes. 

7. Germany and Austria-Hungary shall have a period of four 
weeks to withdraw their troops and military organisations. The 
diplomatic and consular representatives of the Central Powers, 
as well as their nationals, must leave Bulgarian territory within 
the same period. The ordci'S for the cessation of hostilities will 
be given % the .signatories of tlie present convention. 

General Franchet d'Esperey. 

Andre Liapchef. 

E. T, Loukof. 

General Headquarters, 

jjgth September, 1918, 10.50 p.m.” 

On October 5th I arrived at Versailles for a series of conferences 
with Glemenceau and Orlando and our military advisers about the 
situation arising from the tennination of hostilities in Bulgaria. 
We recognised that this success must be exploited in three direc- 
tions: first of all we must cut the communications between Turkey 
and the Central Powers, and force Turkey out of the War; then we 
must pu.sh up to Roumania .md help her to drive out the garrison 
of Austrian troops and re-enter tlie War on the Allied side; and 
finally, by adx’ancing up to the Danube we could menace Austria 
herself. Of these developments, the earliest in point of time was 
likely to be the overthrow of Turkey, and we proceeded to discus 
the terms on which Turkey might be granted an armistice.; Marshal 
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B'och’s advice was summed up in a series of sliorl. sentences scribbled 
by him upon a sheet of notejiaper, whicli is before me as 1 write. It 
was as follows : — 


" Mon Conscil. 

1. Couper les chemins dc fer du territoirc allcmaiid Ji 
Constantinojilc, 

A Nisch, on en coupe tine partie. 

Sur la Maritza, en aniont d’Adrianople on les coupe tons. 

3. Prendre possession des points stratef^iques do la Bulgarie 
qui assurent Ic disarincmient dc PArinec bulgare. 

3. Jeter tine A.C. an Danube jxnir y coiqier les coniuiunica- 
tions ihivialcs dc rcmicnii ct au besoin tendre la main ii la 
Rounianie. 

4. IJlidrieurcment, ecs conditions realisees, entrevoir, dtudier, 
preparer action contre Turquic. 

r. Focn. 

4/10/18." 

(Trauslalion.) 

" My Advice. 

1. Cut the railway line.s running from German territory to 
Constantinople. 

At Nish, a section is to lie cnit. 

On the Maritza, up-stream from Adrianojile, all arc to be cut. 

2. Take possassion of strategic jjoiuts in Bulgaria that will 
ensure tlic disarmament of the Bulgarian Army. 

3. Fling an army corps to the Danube to cut the enemy’s 
river communications there and if necessary to lend a hand to 
Roumania. 

4. 'rhercafter, when the.so conditions are carried out, 
examine, study, prepare an action again.st Turkey.” 

At this time, Allcnby was pursuing his victorious campaign in 
Syria. Dama.scus had fallen on October 1st, and on October Gth I 
heard, while at Versailles, that a 'I'lirkisli emissary had reached 
Mytilone on his way to Athens. I had with me a draft of armistice 
terms foi' Turkey which had been already approved by the British 
War Cabinet, and 1 laid this licfore the Conference. It was referred 
to the military experts, and with their cracndutioiis was ultimately 
as follows; — 

1. “immediate demobilisation of the Turkish Army, except 
for such troops as are required for the surveillance of the frontiers, 
. and for the maintenance of internal oi'dcr (effectives to be deter- 
mined by the Allies), 
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s. Opening of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, and access to 
the Black Sea. Allied occupation of Dardanelles and Bosphorus forts. 

3. Free use by Alliecl ships of all ports and anchorages now 
in Turkish occupation and denial of their use by the enem). 

4. Surrender of all war-vessels in Turkish waters, or in waters 
occupied by the Turks. These ships to be interned at such port 
or ports as may be directed. 

5. Wireless telegraph and cable stations to be administered 
by the Allies. 

6. Positions of all minefields, torpedo tubes, and other obstruc- 
tions in Turkish waters to be indicated, and assistance given to 
sweep or remove them as may be required. 

7. All available information as to mines in the Black Sea to 
be communicated. 

8. Use of Constantinople as a naval base for the Allies and 
use of all ship repair facilities at all Turkish ports and arsenals. 

9. Facilities to be given for the purchase of coal, oil fuel and 
naval material from I’urkish sources. 

10. Occupation by Allied troops of important strategical 
points. 

1 1 . Allied Control Officers to be placed on all railways includ- 
ing such portions of the Trans-Caucasian railways now under 
Turkish control, which must be placed at the free and complete 
disposal of the Allied authorities. This clause to include Allied 
occupation of Baku and Batoum. 

IX. Allied occupation of the Taurus tunnel system. 

13. Immediate withdrawal of Turkish troops from North- 
West Persia and Trans-Caucasia to behind the pre-War frontier. 

14. The surrender of all garrisons in the Hejaz, Assir, Yemen, 
Syria, Cilicia, and Mesopotamia to the nearest Allied Com- 
mancler or Arab representative. 

15. The surrender of all Turkish Officers in Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica to the nearest Italian garrison. 

16. The surrender of all ports occupied in Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica, including Misurata, to the nearest Allied garrison. 

17. Surrender of all Germans and Austrians, naval, military 
and civilian, to the nearest British or Allied Commander. 

18. Compliance with such orders as may be conveyed for the 
disposal and disposition of the Turkish Army and its equipment, 
arms and ammunition, including transport. 

19. Appointment of Allied Officers to control army supplies. 

uo. All Allied prisoners of war, and Armenian interned 

persons and prisoners, to be collected in Constantinople and 
handed over unconditionally to the Allies. 

21. Obligations on the part of Turkey to cease all relations 
with the Central Powers.” 
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Wc had received information that the Sultan was anxious to 
ensure the guarantee of two points in any terms accorded him: 
first, that he should retain liis throne; anti second, that Turkey 
should remain an independent nation. It will be seen that the 
.ihove Armistice provisions did not affect cither of these two issues. 

Turkish Armies were offering a weakening resistance to our pro- 
gress in Syria and Me.sopotamia, and might continue to do .so for some 
time. It was clear to us that our success in Bulgaria would noiv 
enable us (o exert considerable additional pressure on Turkey from 
the north, with a view to hastening her .surrender. General Franchet 
d’Espercy had not only replied to Cleuienccau's request for a 
Memorandum sketching out the further action to be taken, hut we 
learned that without W'aiting for confirmation he had begun to put 
this programme into action. The British Army had hitherto occu- 
lted the right flank of the Allied line and by no means the most 
salubrious sector of the front. General Franchet d'Kspevey now pro- 
|)o.sed to break up the British forces at Salonika nuder General Milne, 
and diverting some of them up in Bulgaria while placing a part 
under a I'rench General, to march along with French troop.s on 
Coastantinople. The French wcx'c very anxious to get that city into 
their own hands. They seem to have had a secret fear that if once 
the British got hold of it wc might develop independent plans for its 
ultimate disposal. Needless to .say, such an idea tva,s completely 
without foundation, and I rai.scd the strongest protest tigainst the 
cavalier treatment being meted out by d’Espercy to our forces attd 
their General. Clcmcnceau g;ive way at once, and sent instructions 
to d’Espercy to re-group the Briti.sh foi’ccs in their original position 
tm the east of the Allied line. In a further telegram he sent the 
decisions of the Conference its to the further course of operations on 
tlie Balkan F ront. These ran : — 

“ 'I'hc Briti.sh, French and Italian Governments agree that the 
immediate action of the Allies for exploiting the situation in the 
Balkans .shall be dcvcloijcd on the following lia,se.s: — 

i. The section of the Allied Army of the East marching on 
Gonstautinoplc shall be under the immediate command of a 
British General, who shall hinusclf be under the orders of the 
Allied CommancleT-in-Chicf; 

s. The section of the Army of the FUist mairhing on Con- 
stantinople shall consist mainly of Briti.sh troops, but shall also 
include French, Italian, Greek and fjerbian troops; 

3. Reciprocally, .some British troops .shall take part in the 
operation in the North." 

Two days later, on October gth, at the end of the last meeting of 
the Conference, it was agreed, on niy proposition ; 
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“ To refer lo the Military Representatives at Versailles, with 
i\’honi should be associated representatives o£ the American. 
British, French and Italian Navies, the question of the liaison 
between the naval and military forces of the Allies in the forth- 
coming operations again.st Constantinople, together with the 
question of the command of tlie Allied naval forces engaged in 
these operations." 

But if the fall of Bulgaria thus enabled us to concert fuller 
measures for achieving victory in the south-east of Europe, its effects 
tvere even more immediately apparent in the main theatres of war. 
laidcndorff and Hindenburg had already been forced to the con- 
clusion that there was nothing for them to do but to abandon the 
light. And even before the Conference at Versailles of October 
^th-gth had assembled, this decision of theirs had borne fruit. 

The course of events in Germany between September 09th and 
October 4th may be briefly summarised. It involved an internal 
political crisis which changed the constitution of the Empire, And 
it provided a further illustration of the completeness with w'hich 
Germany’s affairs were at this time dominated by the Military High 
Command. Theirs was the only voice that counted — even to ordering 
a revolution. 

On September ^gth there was a conference at Spa, when Luden- 
dorll set out his reasons for requiring an immediate armistice — a 
pre-condition ol which, ho recognised, must be the reconstruction of 
the Government on a democratic basis.* There were really a scries 
of conferences; first between the Army Heads and von Hintze, the 
Foreign Secretary; then another with the Kaiser; and in the afternoon 
the Chancellor, Count Herding, arrived to hear the story again. 
LudendorfT was extremely emphatic that there was no time to lose; 
that " every hour of delay is dangerous I ’’ He gave von Hintze the 
impression that imminent catastrophe threatened the Army. When 
the Kaiser arrived, he heard the same story, with the same complete 
surprise and dismay. At midday the elderly Chancellor turned up 
and heard the news. He came out of the room and said to his son : 
“ It’s absolutely terrible! The Supreme Array Command demands 
that as soon as ii can possibly be done, a request for peace be sent 
to the Entente! ’’ 

In the afternoon, they talked over the political situation. Count 
Herding, an old reactionary, refused to remain Chancellor with a 
democratic, parliamentary government, and tendered his resignation, 
which the Kaiser accepted. Among the names suggested for his 
successor was Prince Max of Baden. Von Hintze also offered his 
resignation: for he too repre.sented the old traditions of the Empire; 

* " Dio Ursachen des Deulschon Zueammonbruchs im Jahte 1918/' Vol. II, p a6o 
el sea. 
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bill the Kaiser refused to accept it. Hcrlliug was unwilling to believe 
too seriously in the need for revolutionary reforms, and the Kaiser 
look courage from his attilude to suggest that they might leave over 
the transition to demod’acy for another fortnight 'or so. A draft 
decree lay on the table, authorising- the polilieal transition. It was 
dated September 30th. The Kaiser let it lie, and went to tlie door. 
Von Hintze followed him, reminding him that the Supreme War 
Command insisted on an immediate appeal for an armistice, and on 
the necessity for any application to the enemy for armistice or peace 
negotiations being sent by a democratically constituted Government. 
I’ircil, bewildered, tlie Kaiser turned back and aflixccl his signature. 
It was not a very big reform. Its purport was that the Kaiser was 
willing to call into Ids Govei'niucnt the represent at ives of the majority 
partie.s in tlie Reichstag: but he still retained in his own hands tlie 
ap])oinLtncnt of the Chancellor. Addressed to Count von Ilertling, 
it accepted his rc.sigiialioii, and went on to say: — 

" I desire that the German people .shall co-opevatc more clfcc- 
livcly than heretofore in the dclcnui nation of our coimiry’s fate. 
It Is thcrofore my wish that men who arc su])portcd by the con- 
fKlcnce of the people shall take part in wide measure in the rights 
:m<l duties of the Government. I beg you to eoncludc your work 
by caiTying on the biisine.ss of Government and initiating the 
measures which I intend to introduce until I hrm* found your 
.successor. I look forward to your proposals in this matter.” 

With the signutiu'c in his pocket, von Hintze dashed back that 
same night by a special train to Berlin, to get the party leaders to 
come together to form a minl.sti7, and to Ihul someone to take over the 
post of Chancellor. Before leaving the German H.Q., he had sent 
off telegrams to Vienna and Constantinople, urging that Austria and 
Turkey should join with Gcraiuny in an appeal to President Wilson 
for peace on the basis oE the Fourteen Points, and an invitation to 
him to sunnnou a Peace Conference at Washington, subject to an 
immediate armistice. He had now to form a Government and find a 
Chancellor that would undertake to carry out this approach to 
America without a moment’s delay. He was pursued, on October 1st, 
by a telcgratn from Hindcubm’g which .said: — 

“ If by seven or eight o’clock this evening it is certain that Prince 
Max of Baden will form the Government, 1 agree to the post^ionc- 
mem till to-morrow forenoon. 

If, on the contrary, the formation of the Government should be 
in any way doubtful, I consider it desirable that the declaration 
should be issued to foreign Governments to-night.”* 

* '' Memoirs of Prince Max of Baden," Voi. II, p. 4. 
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Hindenburg had, o£ course, no conception of the time it takes to 
form a Government on democratic lines, especially when it is a 
Coalition Government. Neither he nor Germany had the experience 
in such matters which accumulates in a country subject to parlia- 
mentary government. Prince Max had as yet no intimate knowledge 
of the military situation or the international outlook, but had a very 
definite idea that it would be impolitic to appeal for an armistice 
with the impetuous haste counselled by the Supreme Command. 
According to his own account, he in the end accepted the post of 
Chancellor mainly in order to be in a position to delay such an act. 
The Reichstag Committee notes in its findings that : — 

" The Chancellor, Prince Max von Baden, exhausted every 
resource open to him, to avoid what he regarded as the false step 
of appealing for an immediate armistice.’’* 

At a Crown Council held on the evening of October snd, he began 
to protest against an immediate appeal for an Armistice, but the 
Kaiser promptly silenced him rvith the reminder that the Supreme 
Command held it necessary. He appealed in writing to Hindenburg, 
and got back a reply next day, saying: — 

" The Supreme Command insists on its demand of Sunday, sgth 
September, that a peace offer to our enemies be issued at once."t 

Prince Max made yet another appeal to Hindenburg on 3rd of 
October, and when it was rejected at a Conference, he suggested that 
the peace offer should be sent without an appeal for an armistice. 
■Tliat suggestion also was turned down. So on October 4th, he duly 
dispatched the Note, the text of which had been a^ed by the 
Supreme Command. It was addressed to President Wilson, and was 
as follows: — 

“ The German Government requests the President of the United 
States of America to take in hand the restoration of Peace, acquaint 
all belligerent States with this request, and invite them to send 
plenipotentiaries for the purpose of opening negotiations. The 
German Government accepts the programme set forth by the 
President of the United States in his message to Congress of 
January 8th, 1918, and in his later pronouncements, especially his 
speech of September ayth, as a basis for peace negotiations. 

With a view to avoiding further bloodshed, the German 
Government requests the immediate conclusion of an armistice 
on land and sea and in the air. 

Max, Princoj of Baden, 

Imperial Chancellor.” 

* " Die Ursachon des Deutsehon Zusammenbriichs im Jahre 1918," Vol. II, p, 34. 
f ” Memoirs of Prince Max o£ Badon," Vol. II, p. 19. 
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Simultaneously with the dispatch of this note, a note couched in 
similar terms was also dispatched by Austria. It ran as follows; — 

“ The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, tvhich has always waged the 
war solely as a delcnsivc war, and has repeatedly announced its 
readiness to put an end to the bloodshed and to attain a just and 
honourable peace, approachc.s herewith the President of the United 
States of America with a proposal to conclude with him and his 
allies an immediate armistice on land and sea and in the air, 
and immediately thereupon to enter into negotiations for the con- 
clusion of peace, for which the Fourteen Points of President 
Wilson’s mes.sagc to Congress of the 8th January, 1918, and the 
Four Points in liis speech of the 12th February, 1918, should .serve 
as a basis, while attention will likewise be paid to the declarations 
by President Wilson on the 27th September, 1918.” 

On the day when these tsvo ijcace notes, ft om Cermany and Austria, 
were published, I was on my way to Paris to take part in the 
Conference with the French and Italian Governments about the situa- 
tion in Bulgaria and in Turkey to which 1 have already referred. For 
the first days of this Conference we were without any oflicial notifica- 
tion about the Peace Notes. President Wilson tvas sitting on them, 
despite the request in the German Note that he should " acquaint 
all nelligcrent States with this request.” He decided to frame and 
dispatch his own reply without any consultation svith his assocititcs 
in the common enterprise. 

Utrtil we were oflicially seized of the Notes, w'c could not, of course, 
oflicially decide on our attitude. But, as I informed the Imperial 
War Cabinet on my return : — ■ 

” The representatives of the three Governments, however, met 
every day and discussed the situation. I’hey also conferred rvith 
Marshal Foch and his Chief of Staff, and with the Military Repre- 
sentatives at Versailles, and as a preliminary step, directed their 
attention to the terms of an Arinistico." 

The principles upon svhich the terms of an armistice with 
Germany and Austria were to be drawn up were indicated to the 
Military Representatives as follows: — 

1. Total evacuation by the enemy of France, Belgium, 
Luxerabirrg and Italy. 

2. The Germans to retire behind the Rhine into Germany. 

3. Alsace-Lon'aine to be evacuated by German troops without 
occupation by the Allies. 

4. The same conditions to apply to the Trentino and Isivia. 

5. Serbia and Montenegro to be evacuated by the enemy. 

6 . Fvaniation of the Gaurams. 
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<7. Immediate steps to be taken (" mise en train ”) for the 
evacuation of all territory belonging to Russia and Roumania 
before the War. 

8. Immediate cessation of submarine warfare. 

(It was also agreed that the Allied blockade should not be raised.) 
This decision seems harsh but we were anxious that the period of 
the Armistice should not be utilised to re-equip Germany for a 
renewal of the War. 

At our discu.ssion on October 8th, we had before us a note from 
Marshal Foch, on the conditions which he regarded as requisite for 
an armistice with Germany. These were : — 

*' There can be, for the armies operating in France and Belgium, 
no question of ceasing hostilities without having: — 

1. Liberated the countries invaded contrary to all right— 
namely, Belgium, France, Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg — ^and 
brought back their population. The enemy will have to evacuate 
these territories within a fortnight, and their populations will 
have to be immediately repatriated. 

First condition of the armistice. 

S. Assured a suitable military base of departure, permitting us 
to pursue the War up to the destruction of the enemy force in case 
the peace negotiations should lead to no result. 

For this we must have two or three bridgeheads on the Rhine as 
high up as Rastadt, Strassburg, and Neu Breisach (bridgehead of a 
semicircle traced on the right bank with a radius of 30 kilometres 
with the end of the bridge on the right bank as centre) within a 
delay of a fortnight. 

Second condition of the armistice. . 

3. Taken possession of security for the reparations to be exacted 
for the destruction perpetrated in Allied countries, the demand 
for which will be presented in the course of the negotiations of 
the Peace Treaty. 

For this the countries on the left bank of the Rhine will be 
evacuated by enemy troops within a delay of thirty days; they will 
be occupied and administered by the Allied troops in concert with 
the local authorities up to the time of the signature of peace. 

Third condition of the armistice. 

Beyond this, it will be necessary to impose the following com- 
plementary conditions : — 

4. All material of war and supplies of every kind which cannot 
be evacuated by the German troops within the period fixed must 
be left in place; it will be prohibited to destroy them. 
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5. The units which will not have evacuated the jirescribed 
territories within the period fixed will be disarmed and made 
prisoners of war. 

6. The railway material, both permanent way and materials of 
all kinds, will be left in place, and must not be the object ol any 
destruction. All the Belgian and French material seized (or its 
numerical equivalent) will be immediately restored. 

7. The military installations of every kind for the use of troops, 
camps, barracks, parks, arsenals, etc., will be abandoned intact, 
with prohibition to remove or destroy them. 

8. 'I’he same will apply to industrial establishments and 
factories of every kind. 

9. Hostilities will cease twenty-four hours after the day on 
which the conditions of the armistice .shall have been approved by 
the contracting parlies. 

Focn.” 

When thc.se conditiotts tvere read out, Mr. Bonar I,aw remarked 
that this amounted virtually to unconditional capitulation. Baron 
Sonnino thought that both l‘'och and the Military Rcpre.scntatives 
were asking too much. I inclined to the same view. We felt, how- 
ever, that it was not much good at this stage discussing the matter at 
length, for we were still in the dark as to what President Wilson pro- 
posed to say in reply to the (Jermun and Austrian Notes. The 
American Press took it for granted that he would reject their offer, 
wliicli was regarded there us a manmuvre to trick the Allies into 
a negotiated peace svithout victory. And in this there was this 
measure of trtith, that LudendorlT and Hindenburg saw in an 
immediate armistice the only Iioik; of rc.scuing tlieir army intact, .so 
as to be able to maintain resistance afterwards, if necessary, to peace 
terms which they could not bring themselves to accept. But neither 
the Americans nor ourselves knew then how near to collapse Germany 
was, and how hopeless the prospect facing her Supreme Command. 

On Tuesday, October 8th, Ijansing handed to the Swiss Chargd 
d' Affaires at Washington, who acted as intermediary for communica- 
tions between the United States and Germany, President Wilson's 
reply to the German appeal for an Armistice. It was as follows : — 

" The Department of State, 

8th October, 1918. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge, on behalf of the President, 
your note of the 6th October, enclosing a communication from the 
German Government to the President; and I am instructed by the 
President to request you to make the following communication to 
the Imperial German Chancellor; 
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Before making a reply to the request of the Imperial German 
Government, and in order that that reply shall be as candid and 
straiglu forward as the momentous interests involved require, the 
President of the United States deems it necessary to assure himself 
of the exact meaning of the note of the Imperial Giiancellor. Does 
the Imperial Chancellor mean that the Imperial German Govern- 
ment accepts the terms laid down by the President in his addrc.ss 
to the Congress of the United States on the 8th January last, and in 
subsequent addresse.s, and that its object in entering into discus- 
sions would be only to agree upon the practical details of their 
application? The President feels bound to say, with regard to 
the suggestion of an armistice, that he would not feel at liberty to 
propose a cessation of arms to the Governments with which the 
Government of the United Stales is associated against the Central 
Powers .so long as the armies of those Powers are upon their soil. 
'I'lie good faith of any discussion would manifestly depend upon 
the consent of the Central Powers immediately to withdraw their 
forces everywhere from invaded territory. 

The President also feels that he is justified in asking whether the 
Imjierial Chancellor is speaking merely for the constituted 
authorities of the Empire who have .so far conducted the "War, He 
deems the answer to these questions vital from every point of view. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my high consideration, 

Robert Lansing." 

At the last meeting of our Conference at Versailles, on October 
<)th, wc had before us the text of this reply, 

M. Clemcnceau said he thought it was an excellent document. 
Without con.sulting the Allies, President Wilson had demanded the 
evacuation of France, Belgium, Italy and Luxemburg. When a reply 
was received, it might suggest to us the discussion of armistice condi- 
tioiLs. Wc naturally would then turn to our military advisers and ask 
what conditions they considered necc.ssary. If wc were to speak now 
witliout waiting to be asked, it would be a mistake, and would play into 
the liands of the Germans; hcncc he considci’cd that our present 
condition was quite .satisfactory, and that no action need be taken. 

I could not quite agree with this view. I pointed out that the 
speech in which Prince Max of Baden had defended and explained 
the German Peace Note to the Reichstag on October 5th w'as the 
yjccch of the Chief Minister of a defeated Empire. Had cither 
Clemeuceau or I made such a speech, the world would say that we, 
were defeated. In Prince Max’s place I would accept President 
Wilson's proposals without alteration. The Prince would no doubt 
readily accept the Fourteen Points; but there were matters in them 
of which I would like to know a little more--for example, the Free-: 
dom of the Seas iii war-time. This was quite inacceptable to the 
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British nation. Prince Max would also no doubt readily accept the 
evacuation of occupied territorie.s a.s a condition of the armistice. In 
fact, the Germans ^verc even now evacuating their territory, and it 
was only Marshal Foch who was delaying them and knocking them 
al)out in the proccs.s. A difficulty arose regarding the first point in 
the Prcsidcnt'.s letter, because of the uncertainty of interpretation of 
the Fourteen Points; there was vagueness, for instance, about Alsace- 
Lorraine. His second point, however, dealing with the Armistice, 
was more serious, for if the Germans accepted this view, they could 
say they had accepted President Wilson’s proposal, and if we had 
said nothing they could maintain that nohtidy liad protested against 
it, and that they were entitled to regard it as the sum of the Allic:d 
conditions for an armistice. 

I went on to point out that the American (Jovernment had formally 
sent us their reply, and we must send back some .sort of an.swer. More- 
over, the American reply had apjxjared in the Press before it reached 
t he (iovernments. If we simply let the matter pass after this publica- 
tion. and said nothing, I thought we .should be, to a great extent, 
committed to it. Accordingly. I .submitted to the Gonfcrcncc a rough 
draft I htid made of the .sort of reply which I felt we ought to send to 
Wilson. 'Fhis was con.sidcrcd by the Conference, and on the basis of 
it a formal reply was drawn up and approved. 'I’hc following is a 
translation of its text: — 

“'J’he Allied Governments have taken note with the greatest 
interest of the rejily addrc.ssed liy President Wilson to the 
Ghanccllor of the German Empire. 

They appreciate the lofty senliinents wliieh have inspired this 
reply. Confining themselves to the most urgent (luestion, that of 
the Armistice, they share the opinion of the President of the United 
States, that die preliminary condition for any di.scu.s.sion (if this 
question is tlic cvacutuiou by the enemy of till invtided territories. 
But for the cotielusiou of the Armistice it.sclf, they consider that 
this condition, essential though it Is, Is not sullicicnt. 

It would not prevent the enemy from taking aclvimtagc of a 
suspension of hostilities to place himself, at the expiration of an 
anui.sf.ice not followctl by peace, in a belter military situation than 
at the moment of the intenniption of hostilities, 'I’hcy might be 
enabled to withdraw from a critical .situation, to .save their stores, 
to reform their units, to shorten their front, to retire without loss 
of men upon now positions which they would Juivc time to select 
and fortify, 

The conditions of an ax'inlsticc can only bo fixed after consulta- 
tion with the military experts and in accordance with the miliiaiy 
situation at the actual moment when negotiations are entered on. 

. These considerations have been .strongly urged by the military 
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experts of the Allied Powers, and particularly by Marshal Foch. 
They equally concern all the armies of the Governments associated 
in the fight against the Central Empires. 

The Allied Governments commend them to President Wilson 
lor his fullest attention.” 

Along with this xtie.ssage we decided to send to the President a 
further telegram on the need for closer co-operation in the conduct 
of peace negotiations. I'his was as follows : — 

” The Allied Governments venture to point out to President 
that tijiie has come when decisions of supreme importance in regard 
to War may hat'e to he taken at very short notice. They therefore 
tliink it would he of t-cry great assistance if an American rejn'csen- 
tative pos,sessing tlie full conlidcnce f)f the United States 
Government could he sent to Europe to confer, when occasion 
arose, with the other as.sociatcd Governments so as to keep them 
accurately and Cully informtid of the point of view of United 
.Slates Government.” 

It was clear that the end was notv in sight. It was no less clear that 
we must move with the utmost care at this critical juncture, making 
sure of t)ur footing at every stride, lest by a false step we should im- 
peril the full harvest of our long clfort. Wc wanted to make a clean 
linish to the War, in such a matxner thtit its lesson would be driven 
home and there would be no danger of it breaking out afresh. And, 
as President Wilson had hinted in his Reply to the German note, we 
were really still dealing with the old xnilitary Ixupcrialist clique there. 
The democratisation of llie Gex’man Government was at this stage no 
more than a dummy fa^ide, itnixoscd as an emergency war measure 
by the Emjxcror to meet Allied criticism. Its composition had in the 
niaiii been determined by the reactionary retiring Chancellor, Hert- 
Ung, and the new Chancelloi’, Prince Max, was selected by a Council 
of War and not nomiixated by a democratic body. The terms and 
the dispatch of the ap[)eal for an armistice had been dictated by the 
same cJouncil of War. '’I'lie hands might be sketchily gloved in a 
democratic pelt, but the voice xvas the voice of LudendorlE. 

This situation ha,s to be borne in mind in considering how it came 
about that hostilities were allowed to continue unchecked for more 
than a month after the Germans made their appeal for peace. All 
the world was panting for peace. Yet for weeks the lighting went oxx. 
The fact was that we tlid not fed I'eady to commit ourselves to 
negoti.'Uions with Liidendoi-lf until wc wcie in a position to ensure 
that our main ^xcace tcrxns xvere sure of acceptance. As for Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, they might be, and in the main were, in harmony 
with our desired terms, but they were in places phrased in the lan- 
guage of vague idealism xvhich, in the absence of practical application, 
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made them capable of more than one interpretation. It was not 
sulfieient for Germany to exj>rcss readiness to negotiate on the basis 
of the Fourteen Points, unless we were in a position to insist on her 
accepting our exegesis of the sacred text. 

lire Policy Committee of the British War Mission in America 
jwoduced on October 9th a Memorandum about the Gennan 
Note — the first of many memoranda that were to be poured in from 
variotts advisory (luartcrs on that theme — in tvliich it underlined the 
fact tliat : — 

“. . . l.hc pi'onounccments of Prc.sidcnf Wilson were a statement of 
attitude made before tlie lircst-Litovsk I’reaty, the enforcement of 
the [leace of llukliarcst on Rouraania, and the German statement 
of tlteir intentions at the outset of tlic spring oll'ensivc. Tlicy 
cannot, tlierefoi'c, lie understood jls a full recitiition of the con- 
ditions of peace. 

Tiu; phrasing of the German acceptance of them as a ‘ btisis for 
peace negotiations ’ covers every variety of interpretation from 
sincere aeccjJtancc to that mere desire for negotiations which is the 
inevitable consctiuence of the existing military situiition. It is, 
ihevcforc, impossible to grant any armistice to Germany which 
does not give the Entente full anci acccptahlt; guarantees that the 
terms arranged will he conijilictl with. I'licre must be a clear 
understanding tliai Gonuuuy accepts certain nrineiplcs as indis- 
putable, and reserves for negotisition only suen details as, in the 
opinion of the Associated Powers, are ncgotial,)lc.” 

How truly we intcrpi-etcd the temper of the German High Com- 
mand at the moment when they launched their armistice proposal 
lias since been admitted by Prince Max himself. In his Memoirs he 
states that : — 

“ The Supreme Command had proliably no clear idea at first as 
to the fateful conditions to W'hidi the Fourteen Points must iu any 
case commit G<?rmatiy, I'hcy probably saw in Wilson’s pro- 
gramme a mere collection of phrases, which a skilful diplomacy 
would be able to interpret at the conference table iu a sense 
favourable to Germany. I had jnit them the question whether the 
.Supreme Command were aware that tlic course they were entering 
upon might lead to the loss of cxilonlcs and even of German 
soil — ^in particular of Alsace-Lorraine and of the jjurcly Polish 
districts of our eastern provinces. I received from them the evasive 
reply : ‘ The Supreme Command is ready to consider the cession 
of some small French-speaking parts of Alsace-Lorraine, if that is 
unavoidable. The cession of German territory on the eastern 
frontier is for them out of the question.’ At the, last moment the 
Supreme Command tried to give expression to this mental reserva^ 
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lion of theirs, in ihc wording which they proposed for our Note: 
‘The German Government agrees that Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
shall “ serve as the basis of conversations But the Ministers 
tvere — from their point of view rightly — of the opinion that no 
formulation should l)c used whicli would make Wilson suspicious 
and might provoke inconvenient questions. They supjDosed that 
they had avoided this in the final wording of the Note: as it after- 
wards appeared, they underrated the alertness of our opponents.”* 

Dealing with opponents who asked for an armistice in so in.sincere 
a frame of mind, it is obvious that we should never have secured those 
terms which we I'ogardcd as quite indispensable for a genuine 
peace — terms such as the full release and restoration of Belgium, the 
return of Alsace-Lorraine to France, the rectification of Italian, Polish 
and Roumanian frontiers and so on — if they retained the power of 
effective refusal. Had they when asking for an armistice come 
fonvard with an honest, unequivocal offer in set terms to satisfy us 
on t hese points, the case would have been different. But we w'cre, as 
is now known, quite right in suspecting tliat they had on October 4th 
no intention of agreeing to our demands. There was nothing for 
it but to fight on until they wei’e compelled to accept armistice terras 
svhich put us in a position to insist on the objects which sve had 
throughout the War openly announced to be those for which we 
W'crc fighting. 

The vague and imprecise character of the various speeches by 
President Wilson cited in the German Peace Note, if viewed as a final 
definition of the nature of the peace the Allies were prepared to make, 
svas brought out in a Memorandum from the Political Intelligence 
Department of the Foreign Office, produced on October lath. 

Meantime, the German Government issued on October i«th a 
reply to President Wilson’s Note of October 8th. They declared that 
tlicy “ accepted the proposition-s laid down by President Wilson in 
his addre.ss of January 8th, and in his subsequent addresses as the 
foundation for a permanent peace of jitsticc." They took it that the 
Entente Powers associated with America in the Wair also accepted 
these propositions. They were ready to evacuate the occupied tem- 
toi'y as a condition of an armistice and sitgge.stcd a mixed commission 
to supervise the arrangements for the evacuation. And they con- 
cluded ivith the as.scrtion that the German Government represented 
the views of the majority of the Reichstag-, and thus spoke for the 
German people. 

It wa.s unfortunate that these smooth approaches to peace by the 
German Government coincided with incidents which exasperated 
Allied opinion and were rcspoasiblo for stiffening Allied demands., 
the German Araiy retreated in France and Belgium they deported 

♦ "Mcmnira of Prince Max of Barton,’' Voi. II, p. 34,' ' 
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civilian populations and wrought havoc and destruction on their 
property far beyond anything which military exigencies could 
warrant. Every fruit ti'ee in the orchards, for instance, was ringed; 
even the innocent rose trees round cottage doors were oEten destroyed. 
At sea, not only did the practice of sinking ships without warning 
continue, but there was just at this time a crop of .sinkings of pas- 
senger vessels with heavy loss of life. On October loth the passenger 
steamer Hiramo Maru was sunk off the Irish coast, and of 320 persons 
on board, only 28 were saved; and on the same day the Irish Mail 
Boat Leinster was torpedoed without warning, and when beginning 
to sink was torpedoed a second time, thus being sunk in a few minutes 
with a loss of lives reported at the time as 520, There was a howl of 
indignation, which drowned the welcome that might otherwise have 
been given to the German Peace Note. 

President Wilson replied at some length on October 14th to 
Germany. He made it clear that for armistice conditions they would 
have to deal with the military authorities on the Allied side, and 
that these conditions would have to “ provide absolutely satisfactoiy 
safeguards and guarantees of the maintenance of the present militarv 
supremacy of the Armies of the United States and of the Allies in 
the field.” He went on to draw attention to the German atrocities 
and to demand that they should cease. 

” The President feels that it is also his duty to add that neither 
the Government of the United States nor, he is quite sure, the 
Governments with which the Government of the United States is 
associated as a belligerent will con.scnt to consider an armistice so 
long as the armed forces of Germany continue the illegal and in- 
human practices which they still persist in. At the very time tliat 
the German Government approaches the Government of the 
United States with proposals of peace, its submarines are engaged 
in sinking passenger ships at sea — ^and not the ships alone but the 
very boats in which their pas.sengers and crews seek to make their 
way to safety; and in their present enforced withdrawal from 
Flanders and France the German Armies are pursuing a course of 
wanton destruction which has always been regarded as in direct 
violation of the rules and practices of civilised warfare. Cities and 
villages, if not destroyed, are being stripped not only of all they 
contain but often of their very inhabitants. The nations as.sociatcd 
against Germany cannot be expected to agree to a cessation of arms 
while acts of inhumanity, spoliation and desolation are being 
continued which they justly look upon with horror and with 
burning hearts.” 

He rounded off his Note by pointing out that this was the kind of 
thing we had learned to expect from the authorities which had 
hitherto controlled Germany; and if there was a real change in the 
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character of the German Government, he hinted that they should 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance if they wanted a merciful 
peace. 

I received at this time a telegram from Sir Eric Geddes. then ni 
the United States, reporting a talk he had had with the President, 
whose attitude, since receiving the last German Note, appeared to be 
hardening towards caution. The telegram which I read to the 
Cabinet on October 15th, stated that; — 

“(a) President Wilson tvas fully alive to the need for continuing 
the prosecution of the War. He proposed shortly to announce the 
undiminished dispatch of troops and war effort of the United 
States. 

(d?) He realised that the time had arrived when consultation 
with the Allied Powers was essential. 

(c) He had stated that our armistice terms, framed by naval and 
military officers, must be viewed in the spirit that undue humilia- 
tion would be inexcusable, except in so far as the enemy must be 
prevented from taking advantage of the armistice to re-form their 
forces and better their position. 

(d) He inclined to take Germany to task for recent atrocities, 
e.g. the sinking of the Leinster, 

{e) In talking of his Fourteen Points, the President’s views on 
the Freedom of the Seas appeared to be unformed. 

(/) The President had referred to the absolute necessity for the 
break-up of Austria, owing to commitments to oppressed 
nationalities.” 

Sir Eric Geddes further recorded that the whole tone of the 
discussion had been most cordial, but that the President was out 
standingly fearful, lest the naval and military authorities might urge 
an armistice so humiliating that the German nation could not accept 
it. His mind appeared to be set upon the kind of armistice which 
would leave no rancour, and demonstrate the high plane upon which 
the Allies stood. 

In a Memorandum which he wrote on October 15th for the War 
Cabinet about the conditions of an armistice, Lord Curzon stressed 
the fact that from this stage onwards, any decision as to terms to be 
laid down for an armistice must be jointly discussed and settled 
among the Allies, not negotiated by the President alone. His 
Memorandum went on to suggest that the Armistice ought to contain 
in it a summary of the main items we should insist on in our peace 
fprmg — among which he referred not only to the matters contained 
in the Fourteen Points, but others which he thought should be 
included — surrender of Heligoland, the German Fleet and part of 
itf. mercantile marine; compensations, reparations, indemnities to the 
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Allies for the cost of the War; and the trial and punishment of the 
principal criminals, possibly including the Kaiser, unless he 
abdicated. Lord Curzon’s document was symptomatic of the harden- 
ing of the public attitude and its insistence upon an uncompromising 
victory. 

In Germany, on the other hand, it was being slowly forced upon 
those in authority that they were facing certain defeat and were on 
the brink of collapse. Before sending his second Note to Wilson, 
Prince Max had held a consultation with Ludendorff, from which 
he was forced to conclude that if the Allies continued to attack 
without giving the Germans any respite, the German Army could 
not hold out, and might at any time be penetrated and broken up. 
In his Memoirs, Max states that he finally asked Ludendorff point- 
blank : — 

" ‘ If the present action should fail, could the War be carried 
on by us alone till the spring, in spite of the desertion of one of the 
two allies that remain to us?’ 

1 received the answer : * We need a breathing-space; after that 
we can re-form.’ 

' In other words,’ I asked, ‘ can we hold out if we do not obtain 
a breathing-space?’ and received the answer: ‘Yes, if we obtain 
a breathing-space, we can hold out.’ 

Our situation was therefore dark and difficult indeed.’’* 

Prince Max declares that the real truth was that General 
Ludendorff believed he could hold the frontiers if the Army could 
be led back in good order, but not if it had been beaten back. And 
tic seriously thought the Allies would grant him an armistice that 
would enable him to carry out this manoeuvre. To get that 
armistice he would now have been willing to promise peace terms 
that would involve the loss of Alsace-Lorraine and payment of a 
heavy indemnity. It is clear therefore that from a military stand- 
point the German Army was not now in a position to guarantee 
continued resistance. On the political side, the home front was 
rapidly disintegrating. Up till the end of September the nation had 
been carefully blinded by the Supreme Command as to the serious- 
ness of the situation. Not even the civilian Ministers had been given 
any inkling of its real gravity, and they were dumbfounded by 
Ludendorffi’s demand for an armistice. Up till, the middle of July 
the German Army had been marching from victory to victory. 
Allied entrenchments were stormed. Allied fronts broken. Allied 
guns captured and hundreds of thousands of Allied troops made 
prisoners. The mass of the nation, that had suffered .so long and so 
rerolutely, with a grim confidence in their, military leaders, which 
■leerned to have been so brilliantly justified by the recent offensives, 
• "Memoirs of Prince Max of Baden,'' Vol. II,. p. .6?. 
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could not understand the sudden change in the prospect, and they 
were utterly shattered by the publication of the Note to America. 
They swung round to the deepest distrust of those who had hitherto 
been their idols — especially of Ludendorff, whom they dissociated 
from Hindenburg and recognised as the man who had dominated 
German policy during the latter part of the War, whereas Hinden- 
burg rather embodied the nation’s patriotic spirit. In this connection 
it is interesting to recall a comment made by Marshal Foch, when I 
asked him his opinion in June 1918 about the two outstanding 
German military leaders. What, I said, did he think of LudendorfiF? 
His reply was: “ Un bon soldat!" And how, I continued, would he 
describe Hindenburg? He answered: " Un grand patriotel" The 
mass of the nation could no longer be relied on to support Ludendorff 
in fresh military ventures. Prince Max toyed with the idea of a 
levee en masse as an alternative to continuing the peace negotiations, 
but could find no one to support the suggestion. 

The very broad hint contained at the end of Wilson’s second 
Note, that there was not much hope of the War ending so long as the 
Kaiser and his military advisers were in charge of Germany's policy, 
acted like a bombshell on public opinion there, and set all Berlin 
talking about the possible abdication of the Kaiser. At a meeting of 
the German War Cabinet, held on October 17th to consider 
President Wilson's latest Note, Ludendorff swung round to an 
attitude of intransigence; but Prince Max notes his own impression 
that Ludendorff, having in the first place compelled him to send 
off the first Peace Note, now wanted to score credit for opposing 
actual surrender. " 1 cannot deny that the impression gained on me 
that General Ludendorff was less concerned to alter our decision 
than to register a protest against it.”* 

Although at the meeting of October 17th Ludendorff sounded a 
note of optimism, he was unable to adduce any sound reason for it. 
A note written on the following day to Prince Max by Crotvn Prince 
Rupprecht gives a picture of the Army from which little optimism 
could be deduced. He says: — 

" Our troops are exhausted and their numbers have dwindled 
terribly. The number of infantry in an Active Service Division 
is seldom as much as 3,000. In general the infantry of a division 
can be treated as equivalent to one or two battalions, and in certain 
cases as only equivalent to tv\m or three companies. Quantities of 
machine-guns nave been lost, and there is a lack of trained 
machine-gun teams. The artillery has also lost a great number of 
guns and suffers from a lack of trained gun-layers. In certain 
armies 50 per cent, of the guns are without horses 1 There is also 
a lack of ammunition. ... 

* “Memoirs of Prince Max of Baden/,* Vol. II, p, 157. 
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The morale of the troops has suffered seriously and their power 
of resistance diminishes daily. They surrender in hordes, when- 
ever the enemy attacks, and thousands of plunderers infest the 
districts round the bases. . . . 

I do not believe that there is any possibility of holding out over 
December. . . . Our situation is already exceedingly dangerous. 

. . . Ludendorff does not realise the whole seriousness of the 
situation. Whatever happens, we must obtain peace, before the 
enemy breaks through into Germany; if he does, woe on usi 

Prince Max’s first draft for a reply to President Wilson was 
rejected by the Cabinet as too abject, and for a short time it looked as 
though the military chiefs would demand his resignation — ^so little 
had the effective Government of Germany yet changed as a result of 
the pseudo-democratisation authorised by the Kaiser. Finally a Note 
in a less complaisant vein was drafted and agreed, and on October 
aoth it was sent off by Solf. 

As regards the terms of the armistice for which Germany was 
asking, their Note accepted the condition that it should be arranged 
by military advisers, but demanded that “ the present relative 
strength on the fronts must be made the basis of arrangements that 
will safeguard and guarantee it.” President Wilson was asked to 
have the matter settled on this basis, and to approve no demand 
“ that would be irreconcilable with the honour of the German people 
and with paving the way to a peace of justice.” The Note went on 
to deny the charges of illegal and inhuman practices on land or sea, 
but promised to order U-boat commanders not to sink pa.ssenger 
ships in future. In conclusion, it asserted that the new Government 
involved a fundamental change in the constitution of Germany, and 
that a Bill had been introduced to make the decision on war and 
peace subject to approval by the Reichstag. 

To this note Wilson replied on October ?5rd. He accepted the 
German promise to observe the humane rules of civilised warfare, 
and also their assertion that their Government Included Ministers 
representing the Reichstag majority and the opinion of the nation. 
But as for the Armistice terms, he declared that : — 

” The only Armistice he would feel justified in submitting for 
consideration would be one which should leave the United States 
and the Powers associated with her in a position to enforce any 
arrangements that may be entered into, and to make a renewal of 
. hostilities on the part of Germany impossible.” 


So he was sending the correspondence to the Associated Govern- 
ments, for their military advisers to work out Armistice teims, such 

• '‘Memoirs of Prince Max of Baden,,’’ Vol. II, p. 157! 
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as “ will fully protect the interests of the peoples involved and 
ensure to the Associated Governments the unrestricted power to 
safeguard and enforce the details of the peace. . . He went on 
to point out that he did not put much confidence in the professed 
change of Government; that the world could not trust the word of 
those who had hitherto dictated German policy, and that if the 
United States had to deal; — 

" with the military masters and the monarchial autocrats of 
Germany now, or if it is likely to have to deal wilh them later in 
regard to the international obligations of the German Empire, it 
must demand, not peace negotiations but surrender.” 

As a matter of fact, quite irrespective of his final dig at the 
German autocracy, Wilson had intimated in this note that the 
Armistice terms would involve a complete surrender by the Central 
Powers. But when news of the terms of his reply got abroad among 
the German people, there were clamours from many quarters for 
the Kaiser’s abdication as a means to secure better terms for the 
country. Even prominent military figures like Colonel von 
Haeften were eager that Wilhelm should abdicate before he was 
forced to do so by popular clamour. Ludendorlf, on the other hand, 
issued a defiant order to the Army calling on them to refuse Wilson's 
terms. On this Prince Max asked the Kaiser to dismiss Ludendorff. 
He did so on the 26th, and on the following day a further note was 
dispatched by Germany to the President, asserting that the constitu- 
tion was being duly changed as he had required, and that the military 
powers were now subject to it. Accordingly, the German Govern- 
ment : 

“ now awaits proposals for an Armistice, which shall be a first step 
towards a just peace, as the President has described it in his 
proclamations.” 

After this, the next step as regarded Germany rested with the 
Allied Governments and their military advisers, to whom Wilson 
had passed the previous correspondence on October S3rd. Some 
few days had to elapse while each of the Allied Governments con- 
sidered its attitude and while arrangements were being made for 
them to meet together in conference to discuss the situation. 



CHAPTER Lxxxv (continued) 

HOW PEACE GAME 

3. THE TERMS OF THE ARMISTICE 

The British Government had been following the developments of 
the situation ivith the closest attention. They were anxious not to 
prolong the slaughter one hour beyond the moment when victory 
was so assured that the Gennans could not by a short period of rest 
put a complete triumph in jeopardy. If a few more weeks would 
place the Allies in that position then a premature armistice would 
be a blunder. On the other hand, if the German Army were still 
capable of holding on behind the Rhine until the winter came and 
the condition of the roads made a further advance impracticable, 
then we should have to face the prospect of a renewal of the campaign 
in 1919. With the Germans driven out of France and Belgium, 
I was more than doubtful whether public opinion cither in Britain 
or in France would face the sacrifices of another campaign merely to 
force Germany to disgorge her Eastern conquests. Our decision as 
to the terms of the Armistice therefore d^ended on the military 
prospects. I invited the Commander-in-Chief to come over to 
London to enlighten the Government on this subject. On October 
19th, Marshal Haig attended a meeting of the War Cabinet and 
gave u.s his views on the military position and the prospects of a 
satisfactory armistice. He confirmed Sir Henry Wilson’s appre- 
ciation in every particular. The statement he made to the Cabinet 
on this occasion had a special interest as showing how little weight 
our military leaders attached to the abandonment of Germany by 
her allies. Their minds were focused on the trenches in front of 
them, they had no eyes for the facts and considerations outside which 
were directly responsible for the immediate collapse of the German 
resi.stance. Sir Douglas Haig gave us a pe.ssimistic appreciation of 
the military situation which is extraordinary in view of the actual 
condition of the German Army. Here is a resume of his statement : — 

" In the event of the enemy asking for an armistice the nature 
of the reply should depend greatly on the answers which we can 
make to the two following questions; — 

I. Is Germany so beaten that she will accept any terms 
dictated by the Allies? 


iqCS 
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a. Can the Allies continue to press the enemy sufficiently 
vigorously during the coming winter months to cause him to 
withdraw so quickly that he cannot destroy the railways, roads, 
etc., up to the German frontier? 

A very large part of the German Army has been badly beaten, 
but the whole Field Army has not yet been broken up. Owing to 
the large number of Divisions of which it consists, general 
disorganisation (which follows a decisive defeat) is not yet 
apparent. 

In my opinion the German Army is capable of retiring to its 
own frontiers and holding that line against equal or even superior 
forces. 

The length of that line is about 335 miles as against the front 
of 400 miles which he was holding only a week ago. 

The situation of the Allied Armies is as follows: — 

The French Army seems greatly worn out. Many of the rank 
and file seem to feel that the War has been won. Lille, Roubaix, 
Tourcoing and other big centres of industry hai’e been taken. 
Reports say that many of their men are disinclined to risk their 
lives. Certainly neither on the right nor on the left of the British 
have tlie French attacked vigorously during the last six weeks. 
Even in July it was the British and American divisions which 
carried the French forward on the Marne. Next year a large 
proportion of the French Annies will probably be Black I 

American Army is disorganised, ill-equipped and ill-trained 
with very few N.C.O.’s and officers of experience. It has suffered 
severely through ignorance of modern war and it must take al 
least a year before it becomes a serious fighting force. 

The British Army has fought hard. It is a veteran force, very 
confident in itself but its infantry is already 50,000 under strength. 
If infantry effectives could be maintained and rest given during 
winter it would remain what it is now, the most formidable fighting 
force in the world. On the other hand with diminishing effectives 
we must expect morale to decline. 

If the French and American Armies were capable of a serious 
offensive, now, the Allies could completely overthrow the remain- 
ing efficient enemy divisions before they could reach the line of 
the Meuse. 

They are not. We must reckon with that fact as well as with 
the fact that the British Army alone is not sufficiently fresh or 
strong to force a decision by itself. 

This means that the Allies are not in a position to prevent the 
enemy from doing an immense amount of material dam^e to 
railways, roads, etc., during the winter monthjs and during ftiis,. 
retirement. 
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The advance of the Allies, when active operations again begin, 
will, therefore, be greatly hampered and progress must be slow. 

In the coming winter, too, the enemy will have several months 
for recuperation, and absorption of the igso class, untouched 
as yet. 

So wc must conclude that the enemy will be able to hold the 
line which he selects for defence for some time after the campaign 
of 1919 commences.”* 

Having regard to the fact that we were within a fortnight or three 
weeks, at the outside, of the complete break-up of the German 
Army, and that all Germany’s allie.s had already given up the 
struggle, Haig’s view of the military prospects was, to say the least, 
unduly restrained. He advised us that in his view it would be best 
to offer armistice terms which involved no more than the retirement 
of the enemy to his own frontiers, evacuating Belgium, France and 
Alsace-Lorraine, and returning the commandeered Belgian rolling 
stock and deported Belgian citizens. If Germany rejected satis- 
factory peace terms we could then resume the War in 1919 on 
enemy soil. 

Mr, Bonar Law pointed out that such terms really amounted to 
complete defeat, and that in the military situation which Haig 
described there was nothing which should compel the Gennans to 
accept such terms. 

The Field-Marshal’s reply to this was that: — 

“ the enemy might think that the Allies were stronger than they 
\vere in reality. ’ 

Discussion followed as to the naval terms we might hope to 
impose, and also as to the state of the German morale, which I 
pointed out ^vas the crucial issue at this stage. Feeling was general 
that it was unlikely hostilities would be resumed once the " cease 
fire ” had sounded; and on that account wc ought to hold pledges 
for the fulfilment of our peace terms. Milner suggested occupying 
the Western Rhineland, and WiLson the Saar; but I remarked that 
on the evidence furnished by Field-Marshal Haig, the Germans were 
not sufficiently defeated to concede such terms. In that case the 
continuance of the blockade would be our most effectual guarantee. 

We passed under review the military terms which Foch had sug- 
gested for an armistice, and the naval terms which our Admiralty 
demanded. These anticipated the main features of the Armistice 
ultimately imposed, and I pointed out that they amounted to abject 

, * His estimate of the coatribution made by the French Army is very ni^enerous, 
seeing that the total casualties suffered by the French between July and November, 
1918, were 531,000, as compared with 411.000 suffered by the British— and that, after 
Fiance had already suffered some a, 157,000 casualtios in the previous fie'hting. 
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surrender. I asked Haig what would be the effect on our Army if 
we insisted on such terms and the enemy refused them. He hinted 
that the effect on their morale would be bad. As to a continuance 
of the blockade, Mr. Bonar Law doubted whether America would 
agree to it if the Germans surrendered their submarines. 

On the whole, the military advice we obtained did not encourage 
us to expect an immediate termination of the War. All our plans 
and preparations at that date were therefore made on the assumption 
of all our military advisers that the War would certainly not con- 
clude before 1919. We were not fully informed as to the internal 
conditions in Germany and we underestimated the effect of the 
Balkan and Turkish victories on tlie military situation. Our military 
counsellors attached little importance to the events in the East which 
the German Staff considered decisive. If Haig and Wilson correctly 
read the military situation on October 19th, it would not, at that 
date, have been possible to conclude an armistice which would 
afford any satisfactory guarantee to the Allies that their essential 
peace terms would be attained, or that we might not find the enemy 
at the end of it in a stronger position for defying us and holding out 
against us than he had been when hostilities were broken off. 

Matters had advanced a stage further when the Cabinet assembled 
to review the situation on the morning of October S4th. In the 
meantime, the German Note of October aoth had been sent to 
President Wilson, and he had answered it on the 23rd as already 
noted. We had before us the text of Wilson’s latest note to Germany, 
though his official communication to us was not yet to hand. I stated 
that I welcomed the terms of his reply and liked the tenor of the 
President’s proposals. If Germany meant peace, she would accept, 
and the acceptance would be equivalent to military surrender. I 
was glad that the diplomatic wrangle was over, and that the 
President had made it clear that the terms of an armistice must be 
such as would prevent the resumption of hostilities by the Germans. 

The general opinion of the Cabinet was in accord with this view. 
Mr. Bonar Law expressed his pleasure that President Wilson had 
been firm enough when it came to the point to insist on what prac- 
tically amounted to unconditional surrender. Some members of the 
Ministry were impatient with Wilson’s attempts to interfere with 
the internal affairs of Germany. Their view was that democratic 
government was no guarantee against war, tliough it checked the 
tendency to plot and prepare for war. Further discussion was 
adjourned until the President’s official communication to the Allied 
Governments should be available. A good deaf of preliminary work 
had already been done in examining the problem of an armistice. 
Foch’s terms were confined to the position on land. On October 
20th, Mr. Balfour submitted a Memorandum suggesting furrier 
points for the armistice, such as the surrender of the German Navy, 
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and the occupation oi parts of Gcnnany other than those it was 
proposed to detach — such as Alsace-Lorraine — with a view to liolding 
them as pledges for payment of reparations and the settlement of 
the eastern frontier. On October 33nd, Lord Fisher submitted a 
characteristic memorandum of five naval points he wished to see 
dealt w'ith: — 

" 1 . The German High Sea Fleet to be delivered up intact. 

3. Ditto — Every German submarine. 

3. Ditto — Heligoland. 

4. Ditto — ^The two flanking islands of Sylt and Boikiim. 

5. No spot of German Jesuitry in the wide tvorld to be per- 
mitted: It would infallibly be a Submarine base.” 

The Ministry of Shipping, the Air Ministry, and the War Office 
all submitted memorancla indicating the points which they wanted 
to see covered by the armistice terms. 

On the other hand, we had two Notes laid before us by General 
Smuts on October 23rd and 34th, in which he accepted without 
doubt or demur Haig’s estimate of the military position. We have 
seen in previous chapters how very greatly this otherwise acute 
observer had fallen under the .spell of G.H.Q. opinion. In view of 
the account of the military situation given to tne Government by 
Haig on October 19th which I have described above, Smuts thought 
we were foolish to suppose that Germany would sign an armistice 
that involved a surrender. His memorandum of October 33rd 
declared that; — 

“ The result of the.se discussions on an armistice is that the 
various drafts before us differ in no material respect from an 
unconditional surrender, which is not justified by the present 
relative military positions of the belligerents. . . . 

An armistice conference between the military leaders on these 
lines is, therefore, bound to prove abortive. ...” 

Accordingly, he uiged that instead of concluding an armistice we 
should make peace — put forward moderate peace terms on the lines 
of the Fourteen Points and get Germany to accept them while 
hostilities still continued — ^unless we intended to carry on the War 
into 1919. In his second Memoi'andum of the following day, he 
continues in this strain, reminding us of: — 

” the very sober statement which Sir Dougla,s Haig made to the 
Cabinet on the rgth October, and which inspires no extravagant 
hopes for the immediate future from purely military effort on 
the We"?tem Front." 
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111 this second memorandum he warned us against tiying to deleat 
Germany, as that might mean dragging on the War for another 
year. There was considerable shrewdness and foresight in his warn- 
ing against the disintegration of Central Europe which had now 
become imminent: — 

“ There is serious danger that the bad, but more or less orderly, 
political pre-War system of Europe may give place to a wild 
disorder of jarring and warring state fragments, such as we now 
see on a vast scale in Russia. . . . What is going to happen when, 
as now seems probable, Austria breaks up and becomes a 
‘ Balkans ' on a vaster scale? With the creation of an ‘ indepen- 
dent ’ Poland, there will be a chain of these discordant fragments 
right across Europe from Finland in the north to Turkey in the 
south. No League of Nations could hope to prevent a wild war- 
dance of these so-called free nations in futm-e. . . 

In the economic realm, though not as yet in the martial, ive have 
witnessed in post-War Europe that wild war-dance of the new poivers 
which Smuts foretold, but the smaller States who were liberated by 
the Treaty are not mainly or largely responsible. The most serious 
• trouble has been created by the rivalries, jealousies and disagree- 
ments of the greater powers of Europe and Asia. 

Smuts wanted us to make the best peace we could, without 
demanding surrender from Germany. 

“ The popular cry for justice is very insistent but ttvo governing 
considerations should be kept steadily in view. Firstly, the evil 
of continuing the War is rapidly beginning to outweigh the good 
to be achieved by a more complete measure of victory or justice. 
Secondly, the British Empire should not pursue justice at the 
expense of its own legitimate future. . . 

Thd.t last observation sounds a little cynical. But Smuts doubtless 
had in mind the advice of Ecclesiastes: — 

" Be not righteous overmuch . , . why shouldest thou destroy 
thyself?" 

He was misled by Haig and Wilson into failing to realise how 
incapable Germany was of prolonging the struggle. Beyond question, 
it was a disaster that we had to lay Germany prostrate before we, 
could reach a peace settlement. Had Ludendorff retreated earlier 
to strong lines within the German frontier and there held put. 
against us, a peace settlement might have been reached that epn- 
tEiined fewer roots of bitterness than one dictated to a, foe who eVeft - 

VOT. TT. ^G* 
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in defeat clung with his claws to the foreign lands he had invaded 
and devastated and in the process of liberating his hold increased the 
desolation. Unhappily, for the peace of the world, the hostile armies 
were still on the soil of France and Belgium when the end came, and 
the surrender had to be complete enough to guarantee the aims for 
which we fought. 

While the Allies were considering with their military advisers 
what form the Armistice terms should take, Germany’s remaining 
associates were tumbling down. Turkey had addressed a Peace Note 
to President Wilson as far back as October 14th, patterned on those 
of Germany and Austria. But we dropped him a hint that as Turkey 
was on the point of collapse, he need do no more than refer her to 
whichever Allied commander, naval or military, of the forces 
attacking her, she cared to approach, to receive our terms for an 
armistice. 

The Turkish Armistice led to the only real unpleasantness I ever 
had with Clemenceau. At this time, while the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Allied Naval forces in the Mediterranean was French, the 
naval forces located in the Aegean were under a British Admiral, Sir 
S. A. Gough-Calthorpe. When a prospect arose in October of an 
early victory over Turkey, the question was discussed at our Con- 
ference of October 9th as to who should command the Allied naval 
forces operating at Constantinople. We naturally insisted that he 
should be British, in view of the fact that the Allied Fleet in the 
Aegean was at least 75 per cent. British, and that this country had 
been responsible for practically all the military operations against 
Turkey — alike at Gallipoli, in Egypt and Palestine, and in Mesopo- 
tamia. Clemenceau was anxious to put a French Admiral in charge, 
and the French representative at Versailles held out for this. 
Accordingly I wrote a strong letter to Clemenceau on October 15th, 
urging him to agree without further delay to our proposition. In 
this letter I pointed out that: — 

“ We have taken by far the larger part of the burden of the war 
against Turkey in the Dardanelles and in Gtillipoli, in Egypt, in 
Mesopotamia and in Palestine. The British Government has 
agreed that the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies in 
France should be a French General; it has agreed that the 
Commandcr-in-Chief of the Allied Armies in the Balkans should 
be a French General. I do not see how I could possibly justify to 
the people of the British Empire that at the moment w'hen the 
final attack upon Turkey was to be delivered, the command of 
Naval Forces which are overwhelmingly British, in a, theatre of war 
associated with some of the most desperate and heroic fighting by 
troops from nearly every part of the British Empire, ^ould be 
handed over to a French Admiral as well." 
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Clemenceau replied on the 21st asserting that if we had borne the 
lion’s share of the fighting against the Turks we had to that extent 
been compelled to limit the help we might otherwise have given 
them in France 1 And he declared that as France was Turkey’s 
principal creditor, and most of the banks and business concerns in 
Constantinople were French owned, they had the greatest interest 
there. He had agreed that General Milne should command the 
operations in the Balkans against Turkey; he could not agree that 
the naval operations should also be in British hands. 

I .sent him an emphatic reply on October 25th, in which I answered 
his arguments, point by point, and ended by .saying: — 

" The British Government have agreed to a French Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the Western Front; they have agreed to a 
French Commander-in-Chief in the Balkans; they have agreed to 
a French Gommander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean. Unless it 
is to be contended that unity of command means that one nation 
alone among the Allies is to have not only the supreme but the 
subordinate command wherever Allied forces arc employed on a 
common enterprise together, I do not understand why it is that 
you wish to deprive the British of a naval command which they 
have exercised ever since 1915 in order that a French Admiral 
may be placed in control of an expedition, three-quarters of which 
is British in material and personnel. I assure you that insistence 
on such a view must inevitably imperil the operation of the all- 
important principle of unity of command in every department of 
the War, for public opinion tvill never tolerate the relinquishment 
by the British of the naval command in a theatre in which the 
British arms have throughout the War made the heaviest sacrifices, 
and to which the people, not of Great Britain alone but of 
Australia, New Zealand and India, have sent so many of their .sons 
to die. I earnestly trust, therefore, that you will see your way to 
consent to the arrangement whereby the command in the Aegean 
and of the attack on Constantinople by sea is to remain in the 
hands of a British Admiral acting under the general direction of 
the Allied Coramander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean.” 

Unquestionably the French were, at this time, very jealous of the 
position we had won in Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia, and 
were most anxious to keep in their own hands all the negotiations in 
the Balkans and with Turkey. The Turks, on the other hand, 
preferred to do their business with us. The upshot was that Turkey 
short-circuited my dispute with Clemenceau by directly approaching 
Admiral Calthorpe at Mudros with a request for an armistice. On 
October 20th, General Townshend, who had remained in Turkish 
hands since the fail of Rut on April 29th, 1916, arrived at Mudros 
as an emissary from Isset Pa.sha to ask for peace terms. Calthorpe 
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cabled us the news, informing us also that the Turks particularly 
wanted to deal with ns, not wnth the Fi'ench, and that: — 

the elEect of a Fleet under French comruancl going up to 
Constantinople would be deplorable, nor could anything be more 
unpopular with the Greeks in Turkey. General Townshend 
thinks that the Turks would be willing to send plcnipotentiaiies 
now to treat for peace with British representatives and that they 
would allow the British to take over the Forts of the Dardanelles 
if they were assured of support against the Germans in Turkey 
and the Black Sea.” 

Calthorpc was told to inform the Turkish Government that he was 
empowered to sign an armistice, and on October «6th, three envoys 
from Turkey reached Mytilene and were brought to Mudros. The 
main features of the armistice terms to be granted to Turkey had 
already been settled, as we have seen, at the Inter-Allied Conference 
of October yth-Qth. 

The French, on learning of this, promptly sent their Admiral 
Amet to associate himself with Calthorpc in the negotiations; but 
Calthorpe firmly refused to share tlie business with him. The dis- 
cussions were long and difficult. The Turks particularly objected 
to Clause i of the proposed terms, which involved Allied occupation 
of the Dardanelles anci Bosphorus forts. They said they would rather 
dismantle them and iii any case would never agree to Greeks occupy- 
ing them and they had an almost equal objection to Italians. On 
our instructions, Calthorpe gave an undertaking that only British 
and French troops would take part in this occupation, and in the 
small hours of the morning of October a 9th, Calthorpc wired us 
that subject to Constantinople agreeing to Clause t in the light of 
this guarantee, the armistice was now agreed. It was, in fact, signed 
on October 30th, and Turkey withdrew from the War. 

On that day I was attending an Inter-Allied Conference in Paris, 
and I reported to it that the Armistice would be signed before 
evening. Clemenceau and his Foreign Secretary, Pichon, at once 
raised the question of Calthorpe’s action in refusing to associate 
Admiral Amet with himself in the conduct of the negotiations, and 
a somewhat heated argument ensued, the French taking their stand 
on the legal point that the supreme command in the Mediterranean 
was held by them, while I maintained that the local command in the 
Aegean, and the whole of the operations against Turkey, were in 
British hands. There was a certain amount of recrimination, and 
I see that the official minutes record me as remarking at one point 
of the discussion that: — 

. " except for Great Britain no one had contributed anything more 
than a handful of black troops to the expedition in Palestine. I 
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was really surprised at the lack of generosity on the part of the 
French Government. The British had now some 500,000 men on 
Turkish soil. The British had captured three or four Turkish 
Armies and had incurred hundreds of thousands of casualties in 
the war with Turkey. The other Governments had only put in a 
few nigger policemen to see that we did not steal the Holy 
Sepulchre I When, however, it came to signing an armistice, all 
this fuss was made." 

Mr. Balfour supported me, and declared that if the French made 
a point of it, we would refer the question to Versailles for a general 
ruling whether an armistice must be signed by representatives of all 
the Allies. The armistice with Bulgaria had been negotiated by 
Franchet d’Esperey single-handed, Milne not having been associated 
with him, although the Bulgarian peace overtures had been made to 
the British Government. In the end, Clemenceau consulted with 
Pichon and then said that as in this case the armistice had probably 
been signed already they would agree to accept the fait accompli, 
and the incident closed. 

While the negotiations with Turkey were being concluded yet 
another of our enemies, Austria-Hungary, was suing out her 
armistice. The Italian advance of Vittorio Veneto had begun on 
October j?4.th, and on the 39th an Austrian ofiScer crossed the Italian 
lines with a white flag, asking for armistice teims. He only repre- 
sented the local Austrian general, not their Commander-in-Chief, 
so he was sent back; but next day a fully accredited mission arrived 
under a flag of truce. 

The Austrian Peace Note of October 4th to President Wilson had 
been answered by him on October i8th with the statement that his 
Fourteen Points no longer applied to Austria in their original form, 
as he had since recognised the independence of the Czecho-Slovaks 
and the Yugo-Slavs. On October ayth, they replied that they were 
willing to accept this; but there was no need for him thereafter to 
refer them to the military for annistice terms, as their necessities 
drove them to do this spontaneously. On 1st November, the Pope 
sent to us a special appeal on behalf of the crumbling Empire. This 
ran: — 

“ The Holy Father, in his most earnest desire to see an end put 
as soon as possible to the War which for too long has devastated 
Europe, begs His Britannic Majesty’s Government to give bene- 
volent and immediate consideration to the request for a separate 
peace put forward by Austria-Hungary. After a request of this 
nature, the cessation of the sanguinary conflict appears to be 
imperiously called for by every principle of humanity. 

Further, the August Pontiff, with a strong feeling for the suffetr , 
ing s of poor prisoners of war, especially on the approach of severe 
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weather, trusts that, thanks especially to the noble and efficacious 

intervention of His Majesty’s Government, these unfortunate 

people can by both parties be restored to their families.” 

When we received this Note, the negotiations for an armistice were 
already well under weigh, and our Inter-Allied Conference at Paris 
had given place to a meeting of the Supreme War Council at 
Versailles, where the actual terms were being agreed. They were 
drastic. M. Clemenceau himself remarked of the naval terms that 
“they had left the breeches of the Emperor and nothing elsel” 
But Austria was in no mood to boggle at the conditions. On 
November 3rd, the armistice was signed, and hostilities ceased on the 
following day. 

There was a meeting of Allied Premiers, Clemenceau, Orlando 
and myself at Colonel House’s rooms in Paris when the fate of the 
Austrian armistice was in the balance. We were discussing the 
conditions to be imposed on Germany. We decided to adjourn the 
discussions to the following morning in the confident expectation 
that by the following day there would be some definite news as to the 
Austrian negotiations. I had packed up my papers and was passing 
through the front garden of the house when Sir Maurice Hankey 
rushed after me to tell me that a telegram had just arrived announc- 
ing the acceptance by Austria of the Allied terras. I returned and 
found Clemenceau, Orlando, Sonnino and House in a state of 
ebullient excitement. Orlando was in tears, the stern Sonnino was 
radiant and even the iron-hearted Frenchman was overcome with 
emotion. 

It is curious, looking backward on the situation as it presented 
itself at that time, to recall that on October agth, Baron Sonnino was 
acutely alarmed lest we should come to terms with Germany before 
doing so with Austria. He was terrified that in that case the German 
Armies would put on Austrian uniform and turn round on Italy I 
So little did he realise either the utter war-weariness of Austria — far 
intenser, more pervasive than that of Germany — or Germany’s dis- 
gust with allies who had during 1918 fought with a white feather 
whilst Germany was making such desperate efforts to retrieve the 
fortunes of the Central Alliance. 

The elimination of both Turkey and Austria-Hungary left the 
field clear for us to concentrate on terms for Germany. The 
armistice terms, naval and military, were carefully examined and 
approved by the Supreme War Council. By the afternoon of 
November 4th, the Council had agreed to the text of the armistice to 
be offered, and had also adopted resolutions as to the further military 
steps to be taken against Germany, should she decline to sign the 
armistice. 

'lihese included the establishment of an Allied line along the 
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German-Austrian frontier, the massing of Czechs and Slovaks in 
Bohemia and Galicia, bringing up the Salonika forces under General 
Franchet d’Esperey through the Balkans, and carrying out heavy 
bombing operations by means of aerodromes set up in Bohemia. 
Had events compelled us to carry out this programme, there can be 
no question that Germany would have been invaded from the south 
before the end of the year. 

The Council further adopted the text of a note to President 
Wilson, communicating to him the tenns of the proposed armistice, 
and inviting him to notify the German Government that they should 
apply to Marshal Foch with the object of negotiating a suspension of 
hostilities. A protracted and somewhat lively discussion took place 
as to whether we should accompany this note by any statement 
making it clear that we should not consider ourselves bound to 
adhere to the letter of the President’s Fourteen Points in the 
subsequent framing of peace terms. In particular, the British Govern- 
ment could not accept the President’s attitude about the Freedom 
of the Seas in war-time; and when we raised this point the French 
and Italians proceeded to bring forward their own objections to 
other items. We had a series of conversations with Colonel House, 
Wilson’s representative in Paris, about these matters. Clemenceau 
prepared an elaborate memorandum criticising the Fourteen Points 
in detail, which he wanted to send to Washington, and Sonnino had 
a memorandum on the subject of Italian frontiers, which, however, 
after much difficulty we were able to persuade liirn did not arise in 
connection with an armistice with Germany. Eventually, we 
managed to secure agreement on the wording of a Note prepared by 
me to accompany our message to President Wilson, which ran as 
follows : — 

“ The Allied Governments have given careful consideration to 
the correspondence which has passed between the President of the 
United States and the German Government. Subject to the 
qualifications which follow, they declare their willingness to make 
peace with the Government of Germany on the terms of peace 
laid down in the President’s address to Congress of the 8th 
January, 1918, and the principles of settlement enunciated in his 
subsequent addresses. They must point out, however, that Clause 
a, relating to what is usually described as the Freedom of the Seas, 
is open to various interpretations, some of which they could not 
accept. 

They must therefore reserve to themselves complete freedom 
on this subject when they enter the Peace Conference. 

Further, in the conditions of peace laid down in his Address to 
Congress of the 8 th January, 1918, the President declared that 
the invaded territories must be restored ar well ai evacn«ted and 
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freed, and the Allied Governments feel that no doubt ought to be 
allowed to exist as to what this provision implies. By it they 
understand that compensation will be made by Germany for all 
damage done to the civilian population of the Allies and their 
property by the aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and from 
the air.” 

On receiving our communication. President Wilson addressed, on 
November 5th, 1918, a further note to Germany, in which he referred 
to his previous note of the j'3rd and stated that he had now heard 
from the Associated Governments their views on the correspondence 
that had passed between Germany and himself. He quoted the text 
of the above memorandum from us, and said that he was in agree- 
ment with the interpretation of his views given in its concluding 
paragraph. And he ended by telling Germany that Marshal Foch 
was authorised by the Governments of the United States and the 
Allies to receive accredited representatives of the German Govern- 
ment and communicate to them the terms of an armistice. 

Although we were confident of ultimately compelling the Ger- 
mans to surrender, we were, at this stage, far from sure that they 
would be prepared without making further resistance to accept the 
very drastic terms which had been agi-eed at Versailles. When I was 
there I asked Foch whether he thought they would .sign. He said 
he did not, but in any case he would be able to overpower the 
Germans by Christmas. 

However, the stage was now set for the final act of the drama. 
Government in Germany was in a state of chaos. The fleet had 
mutinied at the end of October, rather than go out to fight. 
The Kaiser had fled to Spa, to take refuge with his army. 
Prince Max, the Chancellor, had been laid low with influenza, and 
an overdose of a sleeping draught sent him into a coma for 36 critical 
hours, from the 1st to the 3rd of November. He woke to find that 
Germany's remaining allies, Turkey and Austria-Hungary, were both 
out of the War, and that rioting, stimulated by Bolshevik agitators, 
was bi'eaking out all over Germany. President Wilson’s note of 
November 5th left no doubt that the armistice terms prepared for 
Germany would be severe. But they had no option but to appeal for 
them. General Groener, who had taken over on Ludendorff’s dis- 
missal, found the army in a hopelessly chaotic state, while the 
defection of Germany’s Allies left her defenceless on her southern 
frontier. On November 6th, Erzberger headed a delegation of 
parlementaires dispatched by the German Government to Foch. On 
the morning of Friday, November 8th, they arrived at the railway 
carriage in the Forest of Compi^gne where Marshal Foch, repre- 
senting the armies of the Allies, and Admiral Wemyss, representing 
the navies,, awaited them. , . • 
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“ What do you want, gentlemen?” asked Foch. ” Your proposals 
for an armistice,” they replied. “ Oh, we’re not making any 

n iosals for an armistice,” said Foch. “ We are quite happy to go 
ghting.” The German delegates looked at one another. " But 
we must have terms,” they protested. “ We cannot continue the 
conflict.” “Ah! you come to ask for an armistice? 'I’hat is a 
dilferent thing! ” 

Foch handed over to them the armistice terms drafted by the 
Supreme War Council, and told them they could have 73 hours, 
until 1 1.0 a.m. on November nth, to sign them. The delegates 
withdrew to study them, and were appalled at their severity. The 
terms, in fact, amounted to a demand for Germany’s utter surrender, 
on a scale which would leave her quite defenceless and incapable of 
undertaking any resistance to whatever peace terms might be 
imposed. The delegates dared not sign them, and asked permission 
— ^which was granted — to send a messenger to their Government to 
get instructions. 

The messenger returned to a country that was in dire confusion. 
As far back as October 31st, Scheidemann, the leader of the majority 
Socialists, had put it to Prince Max that the prompt, voluntary 
abdication of the Kaiser was vital to enable the home front to be 
saved, and only Prince Max’s sleeping draught prevented him at that 
time from placing definite proposals to that effect before Wilhelm. 
In the interval, revolt and sedition had gathered head. It had ceased 
to be a question of saving the monarchy — ^it was dubious whether 
settled government itself could be saved from a Bolshevik revolution. 
From 6th November, Prince Max was pleading with the Kaiser to 
resign. By the morning of the gth he learned that revolutionary 
sentiment had impregnated not only the town mobs but the Army 
itself to such an extent that the soldiers could not be relied on to 
defend the Emperor or to maintain civil order. The Supreme Army 
Command advised the Kaiser to resign, and Prince Max, hearing that 
he had agreed to do so, issued a statement to this effect before receiv- 
ing any official confirmation of the fact, Wilhelm fled to Holland, 
and the German messenger who brought back news of the Armistice 
terms found behind the front line — where German soldiers were still 
fighting with tenacious valour — a land of utter disorder, and a new 
Socialist Government of a German Republic, sitting bewildered in 
the high places where till yesterday an Emperor and the Kings and 
Princes or ancient royal houses had reigned as supreme hereditary 
autocrats. 

The terms might be hard, but there was no one to gainsay them. 
The heads of the Army could no longer count upoii all its units 
to continue a fight every soldier in it knew to be hopeless. , It is , said 
that many of them were seduced by political influences. Maybe sb, 
but these would not have, counted had the spirit of the Army . 
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been depressed by a sense of: disillusionment and discouragement 
which bordered on despair. And there was no great leader, either 
civilian or soldier, to rally them with the inspiration of his person- 
ality. The Kaiser, Hindenburg and LudendorfiE rolled into one 
would not make a single Frederick the Great who could mobilise 
and magnetise all the resources of a hard pressed and exhausted 
nation to struggle triumphantly against great odds. Neither Prince 
Max nor Scheidemann possessed the dramatic and oratorical powers 
of a Gambetta to stir up a vanquished people to a desperate 
resistance against the victors, and there was no Hitler on the horizon 
to rouse in the youth of Germany the spirit of sacrifice for the 
Fatherland. The inevitable result was that in defeat the heads of 
the civil Government could no longer rely upon the obedience of 
the civil population. Such governing and administrative capacity 
as could still make itself felt in Germany would be urgently needed, 
not for fighting her neighbours but for saving her own civilisation. 

Word was telegraphed back to the Forest of Compifegne, authoris- 
ing Erzbeiger ana his colleagues to si^ the Armistice. They did so 
at 5.0 a.m. on November nth, and at 11.0 a.m. the cannon-fire 
ceased along the battle front from the Dutch marches to the mountain 
ramparts of Switzerland. After more than four and a quarter years, 
the Great War was ended. 

The progress of the talks at Compiegne during the two preceding 
days had been followed by us with an eager hope. Certain of the 
items in the proposed armistice liad called forth strong protest and 
counter-argument from the German delegates, and in deference to 
their submissions, a few modifications were introduced. But even so, 
the conditions were very far-reaching. They included the evacua- 
tion by the German military forces not only of all the invaded 
territories of Belgium, Luxemburg, and France, and of Alsace- 
Lorraine, but of all German territory west of the Rhine and a strip 
ten kilometres wide on the east bank, and of bridge-heads with a 
30 kilometres radius to the east of Mainz, Coblenz and Cologne; 
repatriation of all hostages and return of prisoners of war; surrender 
of large quantities of war .material and transport material; with- 
drawal in Eastern Europe from all territory outside the 1914 German 
frontier and denunciation of the treaties of Brest-Litovsk and 
Bucharest; replacement of all cash and securities taken from 
Belgium and all gold taken from Rusfsia and Roumania as indemni- 
ties or otherwise; the handing over of all submarines and of a large 
part of their fleet, and disarmament of the remainder. If, on account 
of the mutiny of the fleet, the German Government proved unable 
to fulfil all the naval clauses of the Armistice in time, we reserved 
the right to occupy Heligoland as a pledge. 

In a despatch which he sent me on the evening of November 9th, 
Clemenceau gave a characteristically terse and ruthless account of 
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the discussions then in progress. He had just seen Foch who had 
told him how things were going. The Germans, he said : — 

“ made no observations either as regards bridge-heads or fleet. 
They dwelt on the fact that Germany is on the verge of Bolshev- 
ism unless we assist them to resist and that we ourselves will 
subsequently be invaded by the same scourge. They requested 
to be allowed to retire more slowly from the left bank of the 
Rhine, stating that it was necessary for them to form an army to 
oppo.se Bolshevism and re-establish order. Foch replied that they 
would be permitted to constitute this army on the right bank. 
They further objected that we were depriving them of too many 
machine-guns and that they would not have sufficient to fire on 
their own men. Foch replied that they still had their rifies. They 
inquired our intended procedure on the left bank of the Rhine. 
Foch replied that he did not know and that in any case it was not 
their business. They finally requested to be supplied with food, 
stating that they were on the verge of starvation. Foch replied 
that in that case it would be sufficient for them to place their 
tonnage in our pool and in that manner they could obtain sup- 
plies. They thereupon requested to be given free passes for their 
ships. They complained that we were confiscating too many 
en^nes as at the present moment their ovm were scattered. Foch 
replied that we were only asking for what they had taken from us. 
They appeared much depressed. From time to time a .sob escaped 
Winterfeld. Under these conditions the signature of the 
Armistice does not appear doubtful. . . 

At 6.30 p.ra. on November loth, a wireless message was sent by 
the German G.H.Q. to their delegates with Foch, ’(vhich said: — 

" The German Government transmits to (German) G.H.Q. the 
following document; For Secretary of State Erzberger — ^Your 
Excellency is empowered to sign the Armistice. You will at the 
same time make the following formal declaration: 

‘ The German Government will undertake to carry out all 
the conditions laid down. At -the same time the undersigned 
feel obliged to point out that the fulfilment of some points o£ 
these conditions will drive into a famine the population of those 
parts of Germany which will not be occupied. By leaving all 

g rovisions which were intended for the troops in the areas to 
e evacuated, by restricting the means of communication and 
at the same time keeping up the blockade (which is equivalent 
to the withholding of food) any effort at dealing with the food 
question and organising the same is made impossible. The 
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undersigned therefore request that negotiations will be allowed 
on these points and that they will be so altered that proper 
nourishment will be assured.’ ” 

Ten minutes later, another message came from Berlin, in con- 
lirmation, saying; — 

" The German Government to the German plenipotentiaries 
with the Allied Armies. The German Government accepts the 
Armistice tcims oifered to it on the 8th November. 

(signtid) Imperial Chancellor.” 

M. Clemenceau sent the text of these messages on to me with a 
note saying: — 

“ My personal opinion is that we must honour this signature 
while making a marginal note relative to revictualling, which we 
cannot to my mind I'efuse to discuss ultimately. In truth, the fact 
remains that the execution of the clause of the Armistice about 
the fleet cannot at present take place. Tell me your opinion on 
this point if there are any new arrangements which you can 
suggest. 

No announcement will take place until Marshal Foch 
announces the signature. 

Clemenceau.” 


After a night spent in further discussion of the various points and 
problems involved in the Armistice terms, the German delegates 
signed. They accompanied their signature with a declaration 
based on the instruction sent them from Spa, warning the Allies that 
the carrying out of its conditions would throw the German people 
into anarcliy and famine, whereas it had been anticipated that the 
terms, while completely ensuring the military situation of the Allies, 
would have ended the sufferings of non-combatant women and 
children. The declaration ended with the words: — 

“ The German people, which has held its own for 50 months 
against a world of enemies, will, in spite of any force that may be 
brought to bear upon it, preserve its freedom and unity. 

A people of 70 millions suffers, but does not diel ” 

At ten minutes to seven we received a wireless message from Paris 
tvhichsaid: — 

" i. , The hostilities will cease upon the whole front from the 
• ; .iijth.November, 1 1 o^clock (French time). 
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s. The Allied troops will not cross until a further order the 
line reached on that date and at that hour. 

Marshal Foch." 

On its heels came a further wireless message addressed by the 
German delegates to their G.H.Q., stating that they had signed the 
Armistice, the terms of whicli had been somewhat modified, 
particularly by giving six days more for evacuation of the left bank 
of the Rhine. 

Early the same morning I got a message from Clemenceau which 
said : — 


“The Conference of the Plenipotentiaries, after having lasted 
all night, terminated this morning at five o’clock. Armistice 
signed five o’clock. Firing will cease to-day on the entire front at 
1 1 a.m. this morning. . . . 

I do not know yet the details of the deliberations with the 
German plenipotentiaries; as soon as I am informed of them I 
will communicate them to you. 

I think that one of the meetings of the Allied Governments for 
the preliminaries of Peace ought to take place as soon as possible, 
quite apart, of course, from any consultation with Germany. 

Clemenceau." 


A second message ran : — 

" At four o’clock I shall read to the Chamber the conditions of 
the Armistice, but the news of its conclusion will be made public 
oflBLcially at 1 1 o’clock this morning. 

Clemenceau." 

At lE.go that day we received a telephone message from Versailles, 
giving the most im portant of the last-minute modifications in the 
tenns. It said: — 

“ 1. The Armistice has been extended from 30 to 36 days. 

j}. For a period of five days the Allied Armies are not allowed 
to move. 

3. The delegates will endeavour to car:^ out the conditions of 
the Armistice, but the disorder and confusion behind the German 
lines is so complete that the German Army can neither move 
forward nor backward. The Allies will endeavour to assist, as 
far as possible, with supplies of food. 

4, The tinip for the movement back to the Rhine which wajs , 

laid down as E.t) days has been extended to 31 days.” ,, 
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In the House o£ Commons that altcrnoon, immediately after 
prayers, I rose and announced the signing of the Armistice, the 
terms of which I proceeded to read. I concluded by saying: — 

“ Those are the conditions of the Armistice. Thus at 1 1 o’clock 
this morning came to an end the cruellest and most terrible war 
that has ever scourged mankind, I hope we may say that thus, 
this fateful morning, came to an end all wars. 

This is no time lor words. Our hearts are too full of gratitude 
to which no tongue can give adequate expression. 1 will, there- 
fore, move ; ‘ That this Hou.se do immediately adjourn, until this 
time to-morrow, and that we proceed, as a House of Commons, to 
St. Margaret’s, to give humble and reverent thanks for the 
deliverance of the world from its great peril.’ ” 

Mr. Asquith spoke briefly in agreement with this, noting with 
satisfaction that the terms read out made it clear, not only that the 
War was at an end, but that it could not be resumed. My motion was 
then adopted and Hansard records that : — 

*' Whereupon Mr. Speaker and the Members proceeded to the 
Church of St. Margaret, Westminster, and, with the House of 
Lords, attended a Service of Thanksgiving to Almighty God, on 
the conclusion of the Armistice signed this day.” 

The nations turned from the War wounded in body, in economic 
order, and still moi'o deeply wounded in soul. Some of those 
wounds have since proved to be gravely septic, and the poi.son from 
them yet mars the health of the world. 

Of the task ivhich was left to us of making a peace covering ethnic, 
territorial and economic affairs in every quarter of the globe, I do 
not propose here to speak. That will require a new scries of 
Memoirs, covering the long controversies of Versailles, which I may 
record at some future time, if strength and opportunity avail. For 
the same reason, I have not gone into details of the various dis- 
cussions which took place, and of the preliminary work that was 
carried out, while the War was still in progress, to plan for the after- 
time, and in particular to scheme out the League of Nations which 
was the only hope of averting yet further and more tcmble wars 
in the years to come. That, too, belongs properly to the History of 
Peace. 

If that peace has seemed, in the years that have pa.ssed since 
November, igiS, a sorry prize for so much blood and sweat, the fault 
was not with the heroes who fought and suffered through the long 
years of the War. Maybe it is not possible for us yet to judge aright 
just what they won. The pattern of human history works itself out 
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over centuries and millenniums. The full effect of that titanic 
conflict of rival ideals which was fought out between 1914 and 1918 
across all the oceans and continents of the world cannot be gauged 
adequately by the confused record of less than two following decades. 

At least, there were few misgivings among the mass of the 
population in the victor countries when the familiar sound of 
maroons, which had hitherto been the signal for the passing of an 
air raid, now, on the morning of the 1 1 th of November, announced 
the welcome news that the whole of the terror and ghastliness of a 
War which had spread over four continents had passed away. It 
had killed over 10,000,000 of the picked young men of the world in 
the flower of their strength, and crippled and mutilated many 
millions more. It had devastated entirely many renowned cities 
and fair provinces. It had shattered the intricate mechanism of 
international trade and left a welter of confusion and wreckage 
which would take a generation to clear and rebuild. It had poisoned 
the mind of mankind with suspicions, resentments, misunderstand- 
ings and fears which are still, and for many a year to come will 
continue to be, a constant menace to the healthy goodwill and 
neighbourliness of sentiment which are the only abiding guarantee 
of peace on earth. 
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A GREAT EDUCATIONAL REFORM 

One of the most remarkable and beneficent achievements in the 
record of a War Cabinet that was concentrating its mind and energy 
upon the prosecution ol a World War, was the bold measure it 
took to raise the status of the teaching profession, and the carrying 
through Parliament in the midst of this distracting world tumult of 
the greatest educational reform which had reached the Statute Book 
since the Education Act ol 1870. The credit for these fine feats of 
constructive statesmanship belongs to the Minister of Education, 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. 

When Mr. Fisher came to the Board of Education, he lound that 
notable advances had been made in the course of the past decade. 
School Medical Services had been established; Secondary Schools 
were being developed; and much attentioia was being paid by the 
Board to problems of pedagogy. The elementary school had by now 
certainly discharged one important function; it had practically 
stamped out illiteracy. But in other respects there were woeful 
gaps to be filled in our educational system, many deficiencies need- 
ing repair, developments crying out to be undertaken, before tliat 
system could be regarded as worthy of the nation. 

It was notorious that the teachers were shockingly underpaid. 
Their salaries 'svere so slender as to make it ahno.st impossible for 
them to enjoy the benefits of travel or to purchase books^ — two 
essential means for them to maintain and increase their efficiency 
— and the meagreness of their pension on retirement or breakdown 
in health was a scandal. I am a schoolmaster's son and I know from 
the painful experiences of my childhood how shabbily the profession 
was treated, and I have also a painful recollection of the privation 
teachers’ families, prematurely stricken down, had to endure. The 
Board of Education was becoming seriously anxious about the prob- 
lem of recruitment. In particular, there was a marked falling away 
in the supply of male candidates for the Training Colleges, and it 
seemed likely that, if nothing were done, male teachers would 
eventually disappear from the schools. Educated professional men 
could not hope to maintain homes, wives and families on such pit- 
tances. Scavenging was becoming a better paid and less 'worrying 
occupation. My father was paid a salary as a school teacher that a 

iq88 
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town scavenger tvould to-day have regarded as an insult to his trade. 
The rising cost of living during the War had gravely accentuated 
this problem. It was also clear that the beggarly scale of remunera- 
tion accorded to the teaching profession was a source of serious 
discontent; and this spirit was likely to spread from the teachers, 
who are in a position to exert very considerable influence, to the 
rising generation with which they arc permanently in contact. 

The system of elementary education was weak at its upper end. 
For children of .sound intelligence who did not pass on to secondary 
schools, their last year or more at the primary school was often 
largely wasted in marking time in the seventh standard. Associated 
with this was the practice, very widespread, particularly in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, of granting liberal exemptions from 
school, cither whole-time or half-time, to children between the ages 
of and i/j. who were sent to work in the factories. After 14 there 
was very little provision anytvhere, even on a voluntary basi.s, for 
day continuation classes for them; and the supply of secondary 
schools was inadequate, as was the provision of scholarships and 
allowances to enable children from poor homes to secure education 
in them. 

On the other hand, the time was now ripe for a big educational 
advance. The fruits of universal elementary education, maintained 
over a generation and a half, were evident in a change of the 
national attitude. Previously it had been common for parents, 
themselves possessing little or no education, to be impatient and 
contemptuous of the schooling ordained for their offspring, and 
eager to get them away and into work. But the new generation of 
parents had been through the schools, and were widely eager for 
their children to get a good education. There was a ready welcome 
waiting for any improvement and extension of the system. 

Again, the combing of the country’s manhood for recruits had 
shown up the deplorable physical quality of much pf the population. 
It, was clear that we were not taking proper care of me nation’s 
cliildren, and the most obvious and easy way to approach this 
problem was by means of the schools, where sooner or later they all 
came under the hand of the State. The schools, developed and 
extended, could watch over our future citizens from infancy to 
adolescence, and keep their young lives from becoming warped, 
debilitated or stunted. 

Further, educational reform was obviously one of the most im- 
portant conditions of the post-War reconstruction for which plans 
were being laid. Millions of young men would be coming back to 
civil life, starting on careers, or seeking the university education 
they had been compelled during the War to forgo, or the technical 
training requisite for their intended calling. The educational 
system needed to be expanded in advance, in readiness for this. 
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Some of the men would be wanted back in the teaching profession, 
and to get them, it would have to be improved in status. There 
would be once more an ample labour supply, and the occasion was 
opportune for raising the school-leaving age and the provision of 
secondary education. All these reasons combined to strengthen the 
case for immediate action. 

Mr. Fisher was not long in getting to work. On February and, 
1917, two months after his appointment as Minister of Education, 
he presented to the War Cabinet a lengthy memorandum entitled: 
“ Educational Development — ^Proposals for Immediate Action.” 
This was mainly concerned wdth the status and pay of teachers, in 
both the elementary and the secondary schools. Three days later 
he followed it with a further memorandum entitled: “ Educational 
Reform — General Proposals.” In this he set out a la-point pro- 
gi'amme of reforms. Summarised, these were : — 

1 . A reformed system of grants for elementary education; 

а. Raising of school age to 14 and abolition of half-time; 

3. Provision of Nursery Schools for children under five and 
down to two years old; 

4. Better provision for health of children from five to 18. 

5. Compulsory day continuation classes for young people from 
1410 18; 

б. Improved secondary education; 

7. Increased grants for university education; 

8. More free places, scholarships and bursaries to broaden the 
road from the elementary school to the University; 

9. Increased grants for technical training; 

1 o. Pensions for secondary and technical teachers; 

1 1 . Development of teachers’ training; 

12. Improved arrangements for placing youths in industry, 
commerce and the professions. 

The memorandum pointed out that legislation would be neces- 
sary for some of these reforms, and invited the opinion of the 
Cabinet as to whether it would be prepared to take up all or any of 
such legislation during the War. 

Mr. Fisher’s two memoranda were considered by the War Cabinet 
on February 20th, 1917. Pleading especially for the first, Mr. Fisher 
said that ” elementary teachers were miserably paid, and a discon- 
tented teaching class was a social danger. Further, as in the case of 
all fixed incomes, the War had greatly diminished the purchasing 
power of the teachers’ low salaries. Before the War, the wastage of 
teachers was g,ooo per annum, and this was being repaired only to 
the extent of 6,000. To meet such a serious shortage after the War, 
it was essential to increase the attractions of the profession now.” 
As to the introduction of continued education, if be could o-et 
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Statutory recognition ol the principle, he was prepared to spend up 
to 1 5 years in giving it lull eflect. 

The War Cabinet approved both the memoranda, and authorised 
Mr. Fisher to proceed with legislation on certain of the matters 
raised in his is points. 

He set to work forthwith on his first problem — that of improving 
the remuneration of teachers, both elementary and secondary. 
Departmental Committees under the chairmanship of Sir H. L. 
Stephen were set up to examine this question. It had been suggested 
that the Board of Education should make itself responsible for the 
whole cost of salaries and that the teachers should be, in fact. Civil 
Servants. This suggestion was, however, rejected as fatal to local 
interests in education, and as tending to make possible undue 
political influence over the schools. The method chosen tvas to 
revise the terms of the partnership between the Board oi Education 
and the Local Authorities in regard to educational giants, so as to 
secure better salaries for the teachers. A system of percentage grants 
was introduced, under which the Board made itself responsible 
for 6o per cent, of the salary expenditure in respect of elementary 
schools, and for 50 per cent, ol the total expenditure. The general 
effect of this financial change was to double the average remunera- 
tion of the teachers, to relieve the Board of all anxieties as to male 
recruitments, and generally to improve the quality of the applicants 
for teaching posts. 

By itself, the adoption of the revised scale of grants was insuf&cient 
to settle the matter of teachers’ salaries. It was necessary in addition 
to secure some agreed measure of uniformity between the salary 
scales payable by Local Authorities (over 500 in England and Wales) 
and to provide against the recurrent unrest and dissatisfaction 
caused by gross inequalities or inadequacy. To this end Mr. Fisher 
proceeded to set up a Standing Joint Committee, representative of 
teachers on the one hand and of their employers, the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities, on the other, and charged with the duty of devising 
agreed scales of salary adjusted to local conditions and the require- 
ments of different types of school. Fortunately, the services of Lord 
Burnham were secured for the chairmanship of this body. Lord 
Burnham had the triple qualification of being broad-minded, liberal 
and a man of business. The “ Burnham Scales ” became a kind of 
teachers’ Charter, and have been of great value in preserving educa- 
tional peace and in removing the grave material anxieties which 
loo often used to darken the teacher’s life. A teacher who has every 
reason to be discontented with life is a dangerous, if not also an 
insufficient, mentor for youth. 

The benefits accorded to teachers were further increased by the 
Teachers’ Superannuation Act of 1918, which, roughly speaking, 
trebled their pension benefits. Hitherto the old age of teachers had 
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been a time of acute penury, for their pay was not on a scale which 
allowed a margin for savings, and the pension provided was a miser- 
able pittance. After 40 years’ service, a male teacher was entitled at 
(15 yeans of age 10 draw 30s. a week; it was hardly an attractive 
prospect for the old age of a professional man and his wife. In place 
of this, the new measure gave him a retirement bonus and pension 
similar in scale to that accorded in the Civil Service. Thus, a man 
who, aided by the new Burnham scale, drew during his last five years 
of service a salary of £400 a year, could retire at 60, after 40 years’ 
work, with an annual pension of £soo and a lump sum in addition 
of £533- 

By the.se provisions for better salaries and pensions, Mr. Fisher 
placed the tvhole teaching profession upon a more honoured footing 
and made it more attractive to talent. But while this was an essential 
preliminary to far-reaching reform of education, he passed on lo the 
enactment of the further big programme which he had outlined to 
the Cabinet in February, 1917. 

A measure was prejiared for this purpose, and, after careful review, 
it was presented to the House of Commons and received its first read- 
ing on August 10th, 1917. It aimed, as Mr. Fisher explained, at the 
progressive development and comprehensive organi-sation of educa- 
tion throughout the country. Nursery .schools were to be encouraged 
for children under five years of age. Provision was to be made for 
higher elementary education of the cider children in the primary 
schools, and their exemption under the age of 14 was to be finally 
stopped. Restrictions were to be placed on the employment of chil- 
dren while of school age. Continuation classes were to be introduced, 
with the aim of securing eventually a measure of continued education 
up to the age of i8. Special attention was to be given to physical 
training and care for children’s health, and the powers of medical 
inspection were to be extended. 

After producing his Bill, Mr. Fisher threw himself into a big 
campaign to secure popular support for its aims and ideals. When 
the War was reaching its deafening climax, he stumped the country, 
addressing numerous meetings in every centre, expounding his pro- 
posals, and secured for them a laige and rapidly consolidating popular 
approval. The chief opposition was encountered among the more 
reactionary of the Local Education Authorities, which were afraid 
that certain of the provisions of the Bill would involve them in 
dictation from Whitehall, and the Minister decided to evade this 
threatened hostility by altering the clauses in question. Accordingly, 
on January 14th, 1918, he withdrew the original Bill and introduced 
a revised measure. It secured its second reading on March 1 3th with- 
out a division, and thereafter during the spring and summer, while 
the. Gerrtons were delivering their blows on the Somme and the Lys, 
on the Aisne and in Champagne, and the British legions were reeling 
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back in defeat and confusion, and the apprehension of utter disastei 
caused deep anxiety, the House of Commons proceeded to demon- 
strate its calm confidence in the future by examining and passing 
clause by clause, this monumental enactment. The Bill received 
its third reading in the Commons on July 16th, when the Germans 
were still thrusting towards Paris, two days before Foch’s counter- 
stroke. The Upper House carried its third reading on August 5th, 
and on August 8th — Germany’s “ black day " — the measure secured 
the Royal Assent. 

I cannot do more than summarise very briefly here the purpose of 
this Act. By general agreement, it has revolutionised in many 
respects the educational system of this country, and has laid a founda- 
tion for further developments, not yet completed, in that system. 
Under its provisions, the State can watch over the welfare of its 
children through infancy and adolescence, with nursery schools, 
primary and post-primary schools, secondary schools, continuation 
classes, from the age of ^ to 18. To illustrate some of the changes it 
wrought, I may mention that before its passage, some 35.000 children 
in Yorkshire and Lancashire were working in the mills half-time 
from the age of la onwards. Under the Act, half-time was abolished, 
and the school age extended for all from is to 14, while Local 
Authorities were empowered to raise the age still further to 15 with 
the assent of the Board of Education. Further, a good deal of com- 
plaint had been made by teachers of the number of children who 
came to school at nine in the morning, tired out by selling newspapers 
or milk or other employment. The Act limited the hours of industrial 
toil for children of a school age to a maximum of one hour before 
school and one hour afterwards. Provision was made, as I have 
mentioned, for nursery schools, for Central or Higher Elementary 
Schools, and for practical instruction in the upper standard of ele- 
mentary schools. Perhaps tire feature of the Act which attracted most 
attention was the provision for compulsory day continuation classes 
for young people between the ages of 14 and 1 8. For the first time the 
principle was laid down that all young citizens should receive some 
form of education up to their eighteenth year. The economic diffi- 
culties of the post-War years have hitherto prevented this section of 
the Act from being put into effective operation. Its influence has, 
hotvever, been felt, and a very considerable number of excellent 
continuation schools are working on a voluntary basis in London and 
other parts of the country. 

The Secondary Schools were fortified by increased grants which 
made it possible for them to attract a more highly qualified type of 
teacher, and to develop greater specialisation of teaching in the upper 
regions of the school. Liberal provision of State scholarships from 
the Secondary Schools to the Universities has exercised a very con- 
siderable influence in raising the general standard of secondary 
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school education and in widening the sphere of educational 
opportunity. 

In addition to carrying through his great Act, Mr. Fisher, backed 
by the War Cabinet, took administrative action in various directions 
to stimulate and strengthen the national system of education. The 
Universities were not overlooked. They received increased grants; 
Oxford and Cambridge were accorded Government grants for the 
fiKt time, an innovation which led to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, presided over by Mr. Asquith, which in turn led to 
several important reforms in these two ancient Universities. Another 
measure has exercised a widespread influence upon our Universities. 
This was the allotment of a very liberal provision immediately after 
the War, for the education of ex-service students in the Universities. 
No fewer than s7,ooo men availed themselves of the facilities thus 
extended. It would be no exaggeration to say that the vast majority 
of these ex-scrvice students came from families which had never pre- 
viously sent or dreamed of sending their sons to the University. This 
measure had the effect of widely popularising the idea of university 
training, and giving it in England and Wales something of the 
general appeal which it has for centuries posses.scd in Scotland. 
Among the young men who benefited by these scholarships were 
some who have since attained considerable eminence. An example 
which occurs to me is Mr. J. B. Priestley, the famous novelist. 

Under Mr. Fisher’s predecessors, valuable committees had been set 
up on the teaching of Classics and Modern Languages. These 
inquiries were continued, and the reports issued on the teaching of 
English and of Science now constitute important additions to our 
educational literature. 

The final stages of Mr. Fisher's work of educational reform belong 
to the immediate post-War years. They may be regarded as having 
culminated in the great consolidating Statute which he piloted through 
the Commons in iga i. This measure, which under his direction was 
prepared by Sir Francis Liddell and Mr. (now Sir) W. R. Barker, 
concentrates in a convenient form more than go Statutes relating ^o 
public education. Tribute should be paid to the very able body of 
officials at the Board of Education, including such men as Sir Amherst 
Selby-Bigge, the Hon. W. N. Bruce and Sir George Newman, whose 
aid was invjduable to Mr. Fisher in his task of reform. 

The Great War was not at an end in itself. We waged it in hopes 
of winning through to peace and a new and better age. Some of the 
hopes we formed have been disappointed; but of the work which 
Mr. Fisher did in preparing our educational system for its post-War 
task, it can be claimed that it was a wise and far-seeing plan to fit the 
youth of the nation for the tremendous task they would have to face 
in rebuilding a country whose commerce had been shattered and 
whose wealth had been scattered by war. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE WAR 

There are three questions which are asked about this War. The first 
is: Could it have been averted? The second is: Could it have been 
brought to an earlier termination by negotiation? The third is: 
Could victory have been achieved at an earlier date by better handling 
on either side of the resources at their disposal and the opportunities 
opened to them? 

My answer to the first question is in the a ffir m a tive. My answer 
to the second would be in the negative and to the third in the affirma- 
tive. In the course of my narrative I have indicated these conclusions 
and also my reasons. 

To take the first question. No sovereign or leading statesman in 
any of the belligerent countries sought or desired war — certainly not 
a European war. Berchtold, the Austrian Foreign Minister, was 
anxious for a punitive expedition against Serbia. Had he realised that 
it would involve his country in war with Russia, Italy and Roumania, 
supported by Britain, France and ultimately America, he would have 
modified the terms of the Ultimatum or accepted Serbia’s answer, 
which was abject enough to satisfy even Austrian pride. But he was 
convinced that Russia would not face war rvith Germany. The Czar 
had retreated over the much more important question of the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia without striking a blow. His army now was not much 
better prepared than it had been then. On the other hand, Germany 
had considerably strengthened hers. So the moment the Kaiser gave 
his word that he would back up Austria’s demands, Berchtold had no 
doubt that Russia would give in and, if Serbia were still obdurate, 
war with her would be a small matter. What about Germany? I am 
convinced after a careful perusal of all the documents available on all 
sides that the Kaiser never had the remotest idea that he was plunging 
— or being plunged — ^into a European war. His first bluff of Russia 
over a Balkan question had been a triumphant success and had added 
a great deal to his prestige as the War Lord of Europe. He never 
doubted that he would score another success by the mere threat of war 
and thus establish still more firmly his diplomatic mastery over the 
Continent. After giving Austria that assurance of his support he left 
the bullying of Serbia in her hands. Serbia had dared to assassinate 
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a future Emperor and deserved to be scourged. But it was too paltry 
a task for him to attend to the details of the lashings, so he went off on a 
sea cruise beyond the reach of urgent despatches without taking any 
thought of what preparations would be necessary to carry Germany 
through a great tvar. He was not anticipating a costly war but a 
cheap diplomatic triumph. When the Serbian reply was received, 
he thought it satisfactory and that Austria ought to accept it. His 
Chancellor was opposed to war. His Foreign Minister left Berlin on 
a honeymoon. The Chief of his Staff, von Moltke, was taking a cure 
at one of the German watering-places. The German public did not 
expect tvar — not even after they found their young men being called 
to the colours and entraining towards the frontiers. Had it been made 
clear in time to the Kaiser that Britain would make war upon 
Germany, if she invaded Belgium, he and his advisers would have 
paused to confer ere it became too late to withdraw. He had not 
accumulated sufficient stores of food or raw materials to face the 
blockade of the British Fleet. A halt of a few weeks to confer would 
have taken the nations near to the winter months when the march of 
gigantic armies would have been impeded in the West and impossible 
in the Ea.st. Mobilisation had begun in Austria, Russia, France and 
Germany, and war had actually been declared between these Powers 
before Britain delivered her ultimatum about Belgium. It was 
then too late to recall the legions who were already hurrying ^0 
battle, 

France .shrank from war, and there was nothing further from the 
mind of Britain or her Government at the end of July, 1914, than the 
staging of a Continental war. The negotiations were botched by 
everybody engaged in directing them. It is incredible that so 
momentous an issue should have been handled in so unbusinesslike 
and casual a manner. When a collision seemed inevitable engine 
drivers and signalmen lost their heads and pulled the wrong levers. 
The stokers alone did their work. In politics one is accustomed to 
haphazard methods which produce minor disasters that overturn 
ministries. But this wa.s a question of life and death for Empires, 
Kingdoms and Republics — and for millions of their subjects. There 
was no conference between the parties and none was suggested until 
it was too late. Even then it was not made in a form which could be 
acceptable to any of the disputants and it was not pressed. Had it 
been a matter of a railway strike, the two sides would have conferred 
before proceeding to extremities. War ought to have been, and could 
have been, averted. 

Could peace have been made between the belligerents at any stage 
of the War before November, 1918? Here again I have re-examined 
this problem calmly over and over again with a view to a.scertaining 
virhether, at any stage of the War before November, 1918, a satisfactoi7 
peace with Gtermany could have been reached, and I am unable to 
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discover a single opporLunity that was missed by the Entente Powers 
of achieving a settlement that would not have rewarded the principal 
aggressors for their action in precipitating the conflict. 

Up to the very end of the War, Germany was in occupation of Allied 
territory in the East and the West; Belgium and North-East France 
in the West; great areas of Rus.sia in the East; Serbia in the South. 
In spite of questions repeatedly addressed to her by Allied statesmen, 
Germany never once offered to restore any of these territories without 
imposing conditions as to security or economic advantage. 

Could victory have been achieved by cither side before the end of 
igi8? Both sides committed serious errors of judgment. First of all, 
could the Germans have won had they made no mistakes? They 
certainly made two or three cardinal blunders and missed one or two 
opportunities that opened to them the road to victory. 

Their first bad mistake and the one that ultimately proved to be 
fatal to their hopes was the invasion of Belgium. They weighed the 
chances of capturing Paris and destroying the French Army against 
the probability of bringing Britain into the struggle or of finishing off 
France before British assistance became effective. An inexplicable 
military blunder, or rather a series of blunders, threw away the 
opportunity of entering the French capital when it was within their 
grasp. They might even have destroyed the French Army. The 
Germans then flung away a chance that never recurred. After that 
the British Army grew from strength to strength, until, in the words 
of Sir Douglas Haig, it became “ the most formidable Army in the 
field." Without its intervention Germany would have triumphed. 
The blunder that ranged the whole resources of the British Empire 
on the side of the Entente was primarily — ^but not altogether — a 
military miscalculation. It was due to a strategic plan in the pigeon- 
holes of the German War Office. Even the most discerning of soldiers 
could hardly have anticipated that Britain would have put a 
splendidly equipped Army of over «,ooo,ooo in the field and called 
6,000,000 to the flag. 

The second great mistake of the Germans was the diversion of their 
strength in 1 9 1 6 to the futile attack on Verdun. Thereby they missed 
two opportunities. The first was the final smashing-up of Russia 
which began so auspiciously for them in 1915. Had they pressed 
their advantage in 1916, Russia could have been driven to make peace 
in the summer of 1916 instead of the spring of 1918. The British 
Army was not fully equipped before the late summer of 1916 to exert 
enough pressure on the Western Front to compel Germany to release 
her grip on Russia. By that time the Rmssian Army might have been 
irretrievably defeated. Once Russia was eliminated the Germans 
could have turned all their victorious armies on to France, and the 
Austrians their whole strength to destroy, Italy before America had 
entered the War and before hunger and privation had weakened the 
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morale of the Central Powers. Had the Verdun project not been 
adopted the Germans might have helped the plan of Conrad von 
Hoetzendorff, the Austrian Commander, for driving Italy out of the 
War by a joint Austrian and German attack in the spring of 1916. 
A Caporetto in 1916 might have had that effect, for the Germans were 
then in a position to press their victory to a decision, as the British 
Army was not ready for a great offensive in France. 

The third fundamental strategical error was the great offensive of 
igi8. Germany was powerful enough to repel any attack that could 
be made against her entrenchments by the Allies. She had beaten 
them off time and again when they had an advantage of two to one 
in numbers. She could certainly depend on being able to hold her 
own when there was appi’oximate equality. Instead of which she 
wasted her reserves on violent attacks whidi utterly failed to achieve 
any strategic results. In these assaults she lost most of her picked 
troops. She neglected to construct second and third lines upon which 
she could fall back in the event of her armies being driven out of the 
first. She also took away from the East the divisions which would 
have enabled her to exploit the Russian resources of men and material 
which were vital to her life. But the worst German blunder in the 
Wai’, after the invasion of Belgium, was the quarrel with America. 
It was at best a reckless miscalculation; at its worst it was an incon- 
ceivable folly. 

Wliat about the Allies? No one who dispassionately reviews the 
events of the War can fail to discern opportunities which presented 
themselves only to be snubbed by the military and political leaders of 
the Entente Powers. 

Their most obvious and most costly blunder was their failure to 
treat the vast battlefield of the War as a single front. Russia had 
unlimited resources of superb man-power — in physique, courage and 
tenacity. They had received sufficient training to constitute a formid- 
able army on the defensive or offensive even against German troops, 
and they were equal to if not better than the Austrians in that respect. 
All they lacked was the neces.sary equipment to make the best use of 
such fine material. That is the only reason why Russia was beaten. 
Had France and Britain effected a wise distribution of the financial 
and mechanical resources at their command — at home and in America 
— ^between the armies fighting in the East as well as the West — the 
German and Austrian attack on Rus.sia would have failed, and failed 
with such enormous losses as to oripple the Central Powers. Austria, 
with her large Slavonic population, could have been broken up by 
igi6, Germany would thereby have been isolated. Austria certainly 
could not have withstood the onslaught of a well-equipped and 
numerically superior Russian Army- Least of aU could she nave done 
so if the Entente had taken full advantage of the opportunity which 
the Balkans afforded for organising a combined attack of Serbians, 
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Roumanians, Greeks and not improbably Bulgarians across the 
Danube. Here was another great chance missed for bringing the 
War to a victorious end in 1916. 

Was that attainable? A formidable Balkan Confederation on the 
side of the Entente could have been organised early in 1915 if the 
Allied Powers had taken it earnestly in hand. The Greeks had 
offered to join us in 1914. We rejected their proffered help. The 
Roumanians wished to be assured that if they came in they would be 
supported by France and Britain. Bulgaria wanted to be squared by 
promises of additional territoiy. Serbia possessed an army of first- 
class fighting men that had already inflicted signal defeat on the 
Austrians in two pitched battles. These four Balkan States could 
have put in the field armies of trained men, with war experience, 
numbering in the aggregate at least 700,000 men. They needed 
money, equipment, ammunition and improvement in the communica- 
tions with Salonika and also a quota of about 100,000 Allied troops- 
Each would in the event of victory expect some territorial concessions. 
Turkey and Austria between them afforded ample scope for a liberal 
rearrangement of frontiers, without offending any of the canons of 
racial integrity and independence. Italy had just joined the Entente. 
With an Italian Army to face, Austria and Germany could not have 
spared large forces to attack this Balkan Confederation. ,iWith a 
Russia whose equipment had been improved by Allied contributions, 
the Central Powers would have had enough to do to maintain their 
positions on their eastern and south-western frontiers. Some of the 
greatest Entente Generals favoured the idea. I have already quoted 
their views. Kitchener himself proposed at an Allied War Council — 
according to Joffre — that an Allied force of 400,000 should be massed 
on the Danube " to smash Austria.” Some of the greatest French 
Generals favoured this plan. As JofEre pointed out, the Salonika line 
could not, without widening, have maintained such a force. The 
British Government on my advice decided in February, 1915, to 
improve the transport arrangements to Serbia with that emergency in 
view. It was left to Kitchener to take the necessaiy steps. In the 
multiplicity of his other duties he overlooked this instruction, and 
when in October he recalled the project, it was too late to think of 
sending a large Allied force to the Danube. Had it been sent in the 
sumther, the whole military position would have been fundamentally 
changed, France and Britain lost nearly 400,000 men in the futile 
offensives of Champagne and Loos, in September and October, 1915. 
They were a complete failure and the casualties were very heavy. " It 
stands to the credit of Kitchener’s common sense that he was originally 
opposed to this combined offensive in France. Germany had foreseen 
the danger of such a move in the Balkans as I have sketched; for the 
encirclement of the Central Powers would have been complete. The 
smashing process was therefore anticipated by them, and the Balkans , 
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with their immense possibilities were lost to the Entente for three 
years. In another month the only Allied forces in the Balkans were on 
the wrong side of the mountain range and an Entente Army of 500,000 
was immobilised on the sea coast for three years. Had the Allied 
military leaders in the West surveyed the battlefield as a whole and 
not concentrated their minds on the earthworks just in front of them, 
1915 might have been the turning-point in the War and 1916 would 
have seen us at the end of this agony of five nations. The writing-off 
of the Roumanian supplies of oil would have immobilised the Armies 
of the Central Powers to such an extent that they would have been 
deprived of their offensive power and their efficiency for defensive 
purposes would have been appreciably reduced. The testimony 
given by eminent German Generals before the Reichstag Commission 
on the causes of the German collapse shows how serious a matter it 
was to their armies to be deprived of Roumanian oil in 1 9 1 8. We had 
taken steps already to cut them off Russian oil at Baku. Germany was 
beaten partly by the enforcement of oil sanctions against her. 
Incidentally, one of the advantages of an Allied force in Serbia would 
have been the complete severance of communications between the 
Central Powers and Turkey. Without the assistance in guns, ammu- 
nition, transport and men which Germany could not have sent to 
Turkey if the railway to Constantinople had been closed, the Ottoman 
Armies could not have fought another campaign against the 
superiority we had mustered in Egypt and Mesopotamia. A Turkish 
defeat would have relieved the pressure on Russia in the Caucasus 
and opened sea communications with our Russian and Rouma n ian 
Allies. 

Lord Allenby sent me the notes of an address he delivered to some 
officers of the Guards in 1 923 on the objects of the Palestine campaign. 
They have a special interest and relevance when we are considering 
the effect of a Turkish defeat on the fortunes of the War. Coming 
from so eminent a soldier these observations carry weight. 

"East or West? 

Was the Palestine Campaign a wise venture? Would it have 
been better to stand on the defensive in the East; concentrating our 
strength in the Western theatre? 

Consider the situation in June, igi'?: — 

Russia was out of the War. 

Roumania had been overcome. 

America had not yet taken a hand. 

Enemy submarines were a serious danger. 

Money was short. 

Our Allies were tired. 

There was talk of Peace without victory. 
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Suppose Germany saying: ‘You are weary of war; so are we. 
Wc are prepared to surrender Alsace and Lorraine. We will 
evacuate Belgium. We’ll cry quits; without indemnities on either 
side.’ 

Such a proposition — though improbable — ^was not impossible; 
and it is conceivable that our Allies might have been willing to 
accept some such terms, forcing us to an inconclusive peace unle.ss 
we could carry on alone. 

In that case, Germany would have been left dominant in Austria, 
the Balkans, Turkey and Syria; with an open road from the North 
Sea to the Persian Gulf. She would have won all she fought for; 
supremacy in Europe and easy access to the East. 

With the defeat of Turkey and the defection of Bulgaria, Ger- 
many’s road to the East was cut; broken beyond repair. 'The 
principles of war are eternal; but there are no rigid rules for their 
application. In undertaking their Eastern adventure, our states- 
men showed strategical imagination and political foresight of a high 
order. 

A.” 

These notes deal with a different aspect of the subject from the one 
I have been emphasising. Nevertheless, the considerations Lord 
■ Allenby urges are of real importance to a country witli a vast Eastern 
Empire. 

We also missed a great opportunity in Italy in igi*?. The Italians 
had, like the Russians — ^but to a lesser degree — a superiority in the 
numbers of trained men they could put into the field, but in artillery 
and ammunition they were deficient. The deficiency was specially 
marked in heavy artillery, so essential to battering a way through 
fortified mountain passes. As feu: as France was concerned, the 
number of available men was approaching the point of exhaustion, 
but our mechanical supplies were multiplying rapidly. French and 
British had been fighting incessantly for three campaigns, sustaining 
terrible losses against the most formidable enemy in the field. 
The Italians had fought barely two campaigns — against an enemy 
inferior in every respect to the German Amy. 'The French and 
British could with advantage have suspended their ^eat offensive for 
a single year, held the Germans on their front, equipped the Italian 
Army with heavy artillery and ammunition and also sent them a few 
divisions of experienced troops to take part in the campaign. An 
attack on the Italian Front would have relieved the pressure on Russia 
at an extremely critical juncture and would have had an excellent 
chance of breaking through the Austrian line. There would have 
been inevitable losses on all fronts, but the massacres of the Cheimn 
des Dames and of Passchendade would never have occurred, and 
Gaporetto, which probably put Italy out of effective action for, the rest;, 
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of the War, would never have been heard of. Foch and Pdtain 
favoured the idea — after the failure of the Chemin des Dames. But 
there again we were too tardy in our movements and Haig’s Flanders 
obsession thwarted the plan. The French Generals had promised 
to give him his chance and professional good fellowship was involved 
in letting him have it. 

The last opportunity missed was over the establishment of a real 
unity of command. A unity which depends upon prolonged argument 
between two rival and independent Stalls is a sham. Even the unity 
supposed to have been established over the spring ofiFensive of 1917 
was not much better. It was never operated with goodwill. That is 
why the delay caused by bickerings between two Commanders, not one 
of whom had the power to give a peremptory order to the other, was 
responsible for converting an appreciable victory into a disastrous 
failure. The Germans recognised that the real unity arranged 
between French and British when Foch was made Commander-in- 
Chief on the whole front was largely responsible for the failure of their 
offensive in 1918. Had a General Reserve been set up under central 
command before the March offensive, the defeats of March and April 
would never have occurred. 

Jit has been urged by those who still defend the concentration of 
forces and the continuous offensives on the Western Front that the 
justification of that policy is to be found in the fact that the Armistice 
which ended the War was signed on French soil. There are two 
answers to that claim : — 

1 . The attacks in the West on entrenched positions wh ich could 

not be outflanked cost the Allies well over five million casualties. 
St . They would not have succeeded in the end had it not been : — 

(a) that the blockade had debilitated and weakened the morale 
of the German Army and undermined the fighting spirit of the 
German and Austrian peoples; 

(&) that the defeat of Bulg^a had opened the southern flank 
of the Central Powers to hostile attack and deprived them of the 
com and oil of Roumania without which they could not have 
continued the struggle. 

Neither Germany nor Austria would have given in during 1918 
had it not been for the overthrow of Bulgaria. I have already quoted 
the authority of Hindenburg, Ludendorff and von Kuhl for that 
statement. 

These are some of the reasons why I have come definitely to the 
conclusion that victory was within our reach in 1^*6, or at the latest 
iii 1917, if the strategic direction of the War had shown more imagina- 
tion, common sense and unity. 
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Here is my last reflection on this war. If Germany had been led by 
Bismarck and Moltke instead of by successors who were inferior in 
statesmanship and war, the event of the great struggle between 
democracy and a military autocracy would in all human probability 
have been different. The blunders of Germany saved us from the 
consequences of our own. But let all who trust Justice to the arbitra- 
ment of war bear in mind that the issue may depend not on the 
righteousness of the quarrel, but on the craft of the litigants. It is the 
teaching of history, and this War enforces the lesson. 
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AN IMPERIAL WAR 

The whole ot the British Empire was united in the aims and efforts 
o£ the Great War. In a previous chapter ol these Memoirs* 1 have 
described hotv spontaneously India and the self-governing Dominions 
rallied to the side of Great Britain the moment the War broke out, 
and how magnificently they responded to every appeal for help in 
the conflict. And the response of the Crotvn Colonies and of remote 
Dependencies was no less prompt and whole-hearted. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations is an amazingly hetero- 
geneous conglomeration. The white races of the British Isles and 
their descendants, who form the nucleus of the Empire, arc only a 
small fraction of its total population — ^about one-seventh. And of 
these nearly three-quarters were to be found, at the outbreak of the 
World War, in the little island home of the breed. The rest were 
thinly peopling the vast spaces of the self-governing Dominions, or 
can 7 ing on administration and commercial development in India 
and the Crown Colonies and Dependencies, among a population 
mainly coloured and vastly outnumbering them. Every shade of 
dependence and independence of Great Britain was to be found in 
the wide variety of the Empire, from the complete democratic self- 
government of the Dominions to colonial administrations entirely 
provided by this country. It is hardly surprising that the Germans, 
with their habit of strict regimenution and uniform order, regarded 
the Empire as a ramshackle structure which would fall apart at the 
first shock. But it was not so much a sU'ucture as a growth, with the 
tenacity and inner coherence of a living thing. There were one or 
two unhappy incidents, such as the short-lived rebellion in South 
Africa of an irreconcilable section of the Boer population in the early 
months of the War; but otherwise the Empire not only enjoyed 
internal peace throughout the War years, but showed a splendid 
loyalty and eagerness to help the Motherland in her struck. 

The main burden of the Imperial war effort fell, as was natural, 
upon Great Britain. It was primarily a European war, and Britain 
held most of the Empire’s white population, of its industrial resources, 
and of its credit strength. Inevitably the great bulk of the fighting 
troops that took part in the War were drawn from Britain itself. The 
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white citizens of the Empire, however, hurried home from every 
corner of the globe to join in its defence, and from our great self- 
governing Dominions organised forces were supplied which proved 
to be among the very finest fighting troops taking part in the War on 
either side. In addition to India’s great contingent, we drew com- 
batants from the coloured races in our colonies and dependencies of 
Africa and the West Indies — ^mainly for service against Germany's 
African colonies, and in Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia — ^and wc 
recruited from among them numbers of labour battalions for the 
work of transport, supply and construction along the Western Front. 
Their toil alone enabled us to throw up with such speed new defences 
and frc.sh roads and railways in lieu of those we were forced to 
abandon in the great retreat of 1918. 

Nor was the Empire’s contribution confined to man-power. Gifts 
of money and supplies poured in to aid the financial side of the 
struggle. Of the rich donations of Indian Princes I have told else- 
where. But every corner sent its gifts, however humble. The natives 
of Marakei, a remote spot in the Gilbert Group of the South Sea 
Islands, could do nothing to help on the War except send coco-nuts. 
But with them they sent a message declaring that: “ They will con- 
tribute nuts unceasingly for the War, and cease not till the War is 
over.” That coco-nut spirit of contributing your utmost was 
characteristic of the whole Empire. 

The largest contingents of fighting troops came, of course, from 
India. Altogether, India sent overseas during tlie War some 1,302,594 
men. The Indian Princes of the Native States supplied 29 squadrons 
of Imperial Service Cavalry, and 11 battalions or Imperial Service 
Infantry, for service overseas. In the course of the first few months 
India dispatched forces to France, East Africa, Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. By the close of 1914, she was maintaining overseas forces 
aggregating more dian 100,000. As the War develoiied, so did her 
contribution. Throughout the Mesopotamian campaign, more than 
half the troops operating in that theatre were Indians. At their 
mfl-ximum they numbered over 155,000. The numbers of Indians in 
Egypt and Palestine steadily grew tmtil during the closing months 
of the War they nearly reached 100,000. They contributed their 
quota to the Salonika force, and supplied the bulk of the garrison of 
Aden. All through the War, Indian forces were maintained in France 
and in British East Africa. Indians fought in Gallipoli and the 
Cameroons; in Persia and Trans-Gaspiana. One small force co- 
operated with the Japanese in North China against the German naval 
base of Tsing-Tao. And at home, the Indian Army had to carry on 
operations on its north-west frontier, where the perennial trouble 
was increased by agitation stimulated and stirred by German agencies: 

It is true that the total forces supplied to the War by India bore 
only a . trivial proportion to her population — ^less than the half , of oh$ 
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per cent. But most of that population is unwarlike. Their physique 
unfits them for the nervous and bodily strain of modern war. The 
chill and dismal humidity of that section of the European battlefield, 
^vhere the main British forces were massed, proved unsuitable for 
Indian troops. The fighting races, however, gave us some magni- 
ficent troops, who proved their valour and endurance on every front 
and won a long array of official honours and recognitions, including a 
number of V.C.’s. The chief contribution of Hindustan was made 
in southern theatres— Palestine, Mesopotamia and East Africa, where 
our Indian legions rendered splendid service. 

It was obviously impossible for our sparsely populated Dominions 
to send troops as numerous as could be supplied from the myriads of 
India. But in proportion to their population, the contingents they 
mustered were a splendid demonstration of their .solidarity with the 
Motherland. Both Canada and New Zealand passed conscription 
laws to rally their manhood to the colours. Austi'alia, in no wise 
behind them in loyalty, valour and pugnacity, somehow failed to 
carry a repeated referendum for this purpose, as the issue got mixed 
up with political and personal feuds with which the Commonwealth 
was rent. Newfoundland also pa.s.scd a conscription law similar to 
that of Canada. 

The " Statistics of the Military Effort of the British Empire ” 
shows that the total number of Dominion troops which ivere sent 
overseas during the War, or were undergoing training for .service on 
ist November, igiS, was 984,61a — or practically a million men. The 
highest percentage of the white male population recruited in a 
Dominion was attained by New Zealand, where the figure was 19.35 
per cent. Canada and Australia followed with 13.48 per cent, and 
13.43 per cent, respectively. The South African troops which went 
overseas to the fighing in East Africa, Egypt and the Western Front 
ivere ii.i^ per cent, of the total white population, but in addition 
some 50,000 troops served in the German South-West African cam- 
paign, of which a considerable proportion were not included in the 
total of subsequent expeditions. 

The highest percentage of all was that of men recruited in Canada 
who had been born in the United Kingdom. This reached the 
remarkable figure of 35 per cent., far higher even than that attained 
liy the Home Country. It was of course a selected class, consisting 
to a large extent of fit and enterprising young men, whose ties with 
the Motherland were particularly strong. They hurried back in 
their thousands to stand beside her in her hour of peril. 

The same process went on throughout the Crown Colonies. Feiv of 
them had a white population large enough to furnish complete forma- 
tions that could be recruited and sent over intact to join the British 
forces. But from tea gardens and plantations of rubber and sugar 
canq, from Rhodesian, forms and the islands of the South Seas, sturdy 
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young Britons came hurrying home to join up. Even those who had 
settled under foreign flags felt the call of the blood. It is estimated 
that about 12,000 came from Latin America — some 6,500 of them 
from the Argentine. Numbers of these were sons or grandsons of 
former British crnigrants, and though born to another citizenship, 
were proud to claim their British inheritance, even though it was an 
inheritance of sacrifice. These Latin-Americans of British stock 
fought well. Among the decorations they won were three V.C.'s and 
188 M.C.’s. 

The tale of the fight put up by the Dominion troops would fill 
many volumes. I cannot attempt to set it out here, but I want to 
place on record the profound gratitude which all of us who shared 
the burden of responsibility for the successful issue of the War felt to 
the British Dominions for contributing such magnificent fighting 
nien to our forces. The history of the War would have recorded a 
different ending if these forces had been lacking on our side. Thev 
figured in ever>' important engagement on the Western Front fronii 
the summer of 1916, and were the firehardened point of our attack 
whenever any specially difficult thrust had to be undertaken. 

The Canadians, being nearest to Britain, were the first to arrive. 
Their first expeditionary force reached England in mid-October, 
1914. Before the end of December, Princess Patricia’s Canadian 
Light Infantry had crossed to France, and in February, 1915, the 
First Canadian Division left for the battle area. In April it won 
immortal fame by its stand at the Second Battle of Ypres, where the 
unknown honror of the first German gas attack threatened a collapse 
of our line of defence in that critical area. 

In September, 1915, the Second Canadian Division joined the First 
in the line, and the Canadian Corps was formed. A third division 
came over in January, 1916, and a fourth in September. In that 
month the Canadians entered the Somme battle, where they played a 
part of such distinction that thenceforward they were marked out as 
storm troops, and for the remainder of the War they were brought 
along to head the assault in one great battle after another. Whenever 
the Germans found the Canadian Corps coming into the line, they 
prepared for the worst. On Vimy Ridge one of the most impressive 
memorials of the War stands to commemorate their spectacular 
success there in April, 1917. There was no finer display of resistlc.s.s 
intrepidity in the whole War. They fought through the worst horrors 
of Passchendaele in October and November of the same year. At 
the Battle of Amiens on August 8th, 1918 — ^Ludendorff’s "Black 
Day” — the Canadians headed the British assault which shattered 
Germany’s last hope of military success. And in August and Sep- 
tember they led the attack on the Drocourt-Qu^ant Switch and the 
strongest nucleus of the Hindenbutg line, swept across the Canal dU' 
Nord, stormed the Bourlon Wood and took Cambrai. All through 
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the final advance to victory, Canadian troops were to the fore. They 
took Valenciennes, and a few hours before the Armistice they 
marched through the streets of Mons, to the tune of “ Tipperary ’’ 
played on the bagpipes. 

The contingents from Australia and New Zealand had further to 
come, and their first rallying point was in Egypt, which they reached 
by the end of 1914. After helping to defend the Suez Canal, they 
sailed off in April, lyig, to write the name of the Anzacs in ineras- 
able glory upon the barren rocks of Gallipoli. By the summer of 
1916 they were in France, and in July they were fighting on the 
Somme. Thereafter, like the Canadians, they were marked out for 
the grim honour of heading assaults and plunging in wherever the 
fighting was fiercest. They smashed their way up the Messines 
Ridge in June, 1917, and in September they were flung into the 
mud of Passchendaele. In March, 1918, they were brought down 
to stay the German advance on the Somme, and when in April the 
Germans thrust in on the Lys Front, the 1st Australian Division was 
hastily sent north to stop them. Those left on the Somme fought the 
Germans to a standstill at Villers Bretonneux. In May their own 
man. Sir John Monash, became their Corps Commander. He was 
one of the very ablest military leaders thrown up by the War on 
either side, and it is worth noting that he was not a professional 
soldier. In the armies of Great Britain a man of his conspicuous 
genius would have had no chance to show his qualities as a military 
leader. On July 4th he led his men to a brilliant action at Hamel, 
where, as I have noted elsewhere, they brought some American 
troops along with them. The Australians took part in the battle of 
August 8th, and in the September struggle for the Hindenburg line. 
Then they were pulled out for a well-earned breathing space, and 
were on their way back to the front when the Armistice was signed. 

To a large extent the story of the Australians is also that of the 
New Zealanders. They also were at Gallipoli, on the Somme, at 
Messines, Passchendaele, and the defence of Amiens. In the final 
advance to victory, from August to November, 1918, they were almost 
continuously fighting, pressing forward like questing hounds in the 
front of the battle, performing spectacular feats of daring. 

In addition to their achievements on the Western Front, the 
Dominions contributed strikingly to our successes in Palestine. The 
Australian Horse, and the New Zealand Mounted Rifles, were both 
invaluable for that desert warfare where mounted units had so large 
a part to play. The decisive victory of Megiddo, in which Allenby 
rounded up and wiped ovit the Turkish forces, was only made possible 
by the swift, encircling sweep of his cavalry round the rear of the 
enemy to Nazareth, and thence in headlong dash to Damascus; and 
in that caValry operation a notable part was played by the 
AuSttalian and New. Zealand Mounted Division; They were tireless 
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in their pursuit. At one time they rode for 72 hours without 
stopping to water their horses, which, unbeatable as their riders, 
held doggedly on. Palestine was a country where cavalry were still 
an ann of the utmost value, and the Dominion mounted troops 
contributed a large and indispensable share of the achievements of 
our forces in that theatre. Their contribution to the rout of the 
Turkish Army will always be quoted as a conspicuous example of 
the service which cavalry can render in war when skilfully used 

The South African Brigade was no whit behind the other 
Dominion forces in gallantry and fighting quality. After the con- 
quest of German South-West Africa, South Africa sent large forces 
to the campaign in East Africa, where General Smuts conducted 
operations until Von Lettow-Vorbeck had been driven away from his 
bases and put on the run in the tropical hinterland of the country. 
They also sent a brigade north, which after dealing with the 
Senussi on the Egyptian border in February, 1916, came in May to 
the Western Front, and fought in Flanders and on the Somme, in 
1916; at Arras, Passchendaele and Cambrai, in 1917; and in 1918, 
took part in the defence against the German attacks on the Somme 
and the Lys, and in the final advance of the Allies to victory in the 
summer and autumn. 

Newfoundland sent over a regiment, which took part so unyield- 
ingly in the conflict that it used up reinforcements far quicker than 
they could be sent along to it. It fought at Suvla Bay in 1915, on 
the Somme in 1916, at Moitchy and Cambrai in 1917; and by the 
end of 1917 its death-roll alone was more than a quarter of all the 
men sent from Newfoundland. Casualties had wiped out the 
regiment twice over. 

In addition to man-power, our Dominions and CoIonie.s helped 
the Imperial effort, up to the limit of their resources, with supplies 
of all kinds. A notable contribution was that made by Canada to 
the production of munitions. In August, 1914, an appeal was made 
to Canada to help us with the production of empty shell. The late 
General Sam Hughes, a man of infectious enthusiasm and energy, 
promptly formed a Shell Committee to organise the Canadian peace- 
time industrial capacity for munition production. It made a fine 
start with this task, but presently the work outgrew the scope of the 
Committee, and shortly after I established the Ministry of Munitions, 
I found it would be necessary to secure a revised organisation. By 
the end of 1915, the Shell Coraxtdttee had been superseded by the 
Imperial Munitions Board, under the chairmanship of Sir Joseph 
Flavellc, and this voluntary body operated directly and efficiently 
under the Ministry of Munitions right up to the Armistice. The 
principal output was shells, shell-cases, fuses, explosives arid other 
components of ammunition. Of shells alone, Canada supplied more 
than 65,000,000 during the War. Other important supplies were 
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machinery, tools, castings, locomotives, aeroplane supplies, timber, 
metals, etc. The total value of the Canadian shipments of military 
supplies exceeded £200 million. 

Australia was loo remote across submarine-infested seas to render 
a comparable help in munitions supply for use in Europe. She was 
able, however, to send much to the Eastern theatres, and special 
mention should be made of the foodstuffs, fodder and horses she 
supplied. Her most notable contribution apart from man-power 
was the Australian Fleet, which not only dealt with the Emden and 
guarded the South Pacific and Indian Ocean against commerce 
raiders and co-operated in the capture of the German possessions in 
the South Seas, but also reinforced the British Navy in home waters 
and the Mediterranean. 

I have given an account in an earlier chapter* of the way in which 
our Imperial War Councils were strengthened by the presence and 
advice of the great leaders of the Dominions, and I have there paid 
my sincere tribute to the high quality of these men — of Botha and 
W. M. Hughes, Borden, Ma.ssey, Ward, Smuts and Bikanir. Their 
Imperial co-operation was as valuable in counsel as that of their 
countrymen on the field of battle. 

Space fails me to mention all the other w^ays in which the various 
parts of the Empire contributed to the joint war effort — the 
Canadians who served at Archangel and Vladivostock, the fishermen 
and seamen who rallied to the Navy and to the work of patrolling 
and mine-sweeping, the hospital units and equipment that were 
provided. The whole British Commonwealth was united in a single 
purpose. Its citizens in every latitude did eagerly whatever they 
could to further the common cause. It is not too much to say that 
without the 1,400,000 fine men who rallied to the flag from the 
Dominions and the 1,500,000 who came to our aid from India the 
Allies would have been able to bear the strain of this gigantic 
struggle. May Jtieaven forbid that wc should ever again be faced 
with so terrible a challenge. But if we are, and the cause at issue 
is one with an appeal equally clear to the British conscience and 
loyalty, then we shall find once more that the “ bonds of Empire ” 
are no idle phrase. 


* Chapter LV. 
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LORD HAIG’S DIARIES AND AFTER 

After I had written the greater part of this '^'olmne there- 
appeared the second batch of extracts from Lord Haig’s “ Diaries." 
Rather than interrupt and break up my nan-ative by intermittent 
cori'ection.s of the .story of the War as told by someone else, I thought 
it preferable to postpone a perusal of the Diaries until after I had 
written my book. The publication of these intimate reflections — or 
rather aspersions — by Lord Haig on the men, some now living, 
some dead, with xvhom he was associated in the service of the country 
during the War, must silence the reproof directed against my 
Memoirs on the absurd ground that they occasionally express 
adverse opinions on the strategy of Generals who have now passed 
away. Lord Haig himself never accepted that preposterous canon 
as to the limitations of ariticism. He intended that his censorious 
records should be published sooner or later. Mr. Duff Cooper has 
now given extracts from the personal notes of Lord Haig which the 
latter had destined for ultimate publication. I fully recognise that 
in condemning anyone who is no longer able to defend himself one 
must bear in mind the old motto of de mortuis nil nisi bonutn. But 
the living have also their rights. And if the mortui, before depart- 
ing, deliberately pen indictments for the arraignment of their 
associates (for both Lord French and I and many others who come 
in for Haig’s condemnation were each of us in his own sphere 
dosely associated with him in the greatest task of his life) after tliey 
themselves have passed away, the death of the accuser surely does 
not deprive the survivors amongst the accused of the liberty to state 
their case. 

Considering that the Diaries contained a daily record of 
momentous events in which Lord Haig took a leading part and of 
his impressions and reflections upon them in the quiet of his study 
at dusk, the extracts are not only meagre but remarkably sterile and 
undistinguished,* If this represents the best which Mr. Duff Cooper 
could find, what must be the (juality of the rest? 

There are diaries — and diaries. There is the diary kept by those 
who take a delight in setting down in writing events or sayings which 

* The gaps and omissions from these volominous Dianes are significant of much 
caxofol cmnng. 
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have come to their attention during the day without reference to 
any part they themselves may have played in the transaction Avhich 
they note. When a fair percentage deduction is made for the un- 
reliability of unchecked gossip, diaries of this kind, if kept by an 
observant person, have their historical value. But there is another 
kind of diary kept by persons who have an absorbing interest in their 
own personality and career and who record each day at eventide 
their own daily achievements, utterances, meditations and contacts. 
The Wilson Diaries have exposed the perversion of fact to which 
entries of this character are liable when the writer constitutes in his 
nocturnal records the central figure of the whole universe for every 
day during the long years of his life. It is a sustained egoi.sm which 
is almost a disease, and its jottings ought therefore to be scrutinised 
carefully and treated with suspicion as material for a reliable history 
of the times. In writing my book I had no diary to help my memory. 
I certainly had no time or inclination amidst the labour and anxiety 
of the War for sitting down every evening to write for the en- 
lightenment of posterity the tale of my accomplishments during the 
day. It could not have been of any assistance to me or anyone else 
in the discharge of our onerous duties. Nor have I written these 
Memoirs on the strength of recollections blurred by the march of 
years or touched up by the vanity of repetitive boasts swelling in size 
and deepening in colour at each repetition. That is a be-setting 
weakness against which we have all to guard. I have therefore not 
only stimulated but also checked and corrected my memory by 
reference to the testimony of contemporary documents, reports and 
conversations oflicially recorded by impartial ob.servers. There is a 
mass of information available to all who take the trouble to investi- 
gate and peruse it as to what actually took place in those tremendous 
days: memoranda or letters written at the time, relating the actions 
as they were then known and the opinions as they were then formed 
of men who were taking part in the making of the history of those 
terrible, but great days. Fortunately, I had also access to the most 
careful official Diary of current events — and of the di.scus.sions that 
led to them — ^which has ever been penned: Sir Maurice Hankey's 
Minutes of War Cabinets, Imperial Cabinets and Inter-Allied 
Conferences. 'The entries were submitted at the time to the men 
whose statements were recorded, for their correction. My Memoirs 
are almost entirely based on this mass of contemporaneous docu- 
ments. When I draw on my personal memory I invariably check and 
correct by reference to this written evidence. I have to thank the 
Prime Minister for the permi.ssion he has given me to use these 
Memoranda and also the War Office for the ready access to their own 
records which they have accorded to me. Successive Sea'etaries of 
State , and First Lords of the Admiralty have given me every facility 
to peruse the information in their respective Departments, and years 
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before I started penning a single sentence of my Memoirs I gathered 
together, with the help of my private secretaries during the War, 
an immense stack of this written testimony. I caused it to be care- 
fully docketed, indexed and examined. I read thousands of these 
interesting and revealing papers before I committed to writing my 
Memoirs thus fortified. When the extracts from Haig’s Diaries, 
picked by a skilled dialectician largely in view of the controversies 
raised and raging as to the late Commander-in-Chief’s conduct of the 
War, appeared in print, I decided not to alter in any particular my 
settled method of presenting and checking the story of the Great 
War as it was known to me. When the Duff Cooper Volumes were 
published, I therefore did not modify or re-cast the draft I had 
already written except to the extent that I re-examined with great 
care any statement of facts which seemed to be challenged by Haig’s 
notes. Memory, even when guided by contemporary documents, 
may lead any witness astray if one essential factor is missing in the 
chain of his evidence. I owe therefore to Mr. Duff Cooper’s editor- 
ship the gratitude which is due to any publication which forces one 
to search out more thoroughly the incidents and influences that went 
to the making of important decisions and events of which one is 
endeavouring to give a fair and accurate account. 

I want to emphasise once more that my differences with great 
Generals were not due to any personal or political motives. I had 
no personal quarrel with either Lord Haig or Sir William Robertson. 
My relations with Robertson were always pleasant and as for Haig, 
during my many visits to his Headquarters in France, he received 
me with the greatest courtesy and always made me feci a welcome 
guest. Nor were there any political considerations or prejudices that 
influenced my attitude towards them. I never knew what Haig’s 
politics were and I never inquired. I had no idea what were 
Robertson’s political views. I therefore formed my opinions as to 
both Haig and Robertson on grounds which had nothing to do with 
personal or political likes or dislikes. I judged them purely as 
instruments for achieving victory. As to Sir Henry Wilson, he was 
an intense and intrigping politician all the days of his life. Every 
Irishman is an uncompromising politician from his youth upward — 
and downward. I recall Mr; Tim Healy once saying that in the city 
of Londonderry every man, woman and child understood the 
registration laws — ^the intricate mechanism of party warfare. Henry 
Wilson was no exception to this concentrated partisanship of his 
race. But his hatred — ^for it amounted to that — of the party and the 
principles in which I was brought up did not prevent my promoting 
him to the highest position and rank in his profession. 

1 had no reason to believe that Haig was in the least interested 
in the conflict of parties, as such. He preferred Asquith’s method of 
dealing with Generals to mine. After Asquith made an appointment 
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in any Department he was always inclined not to concern himself 
with what occurred in that Department unless and until Parlia- 
mentary trouble was threatened over some of its operations. The less 
he heard from or of a Department the better he was pleased. He 
exercised no close supervision over the doings of his Ministers or 
Generals. His easy-going temperament suited both much better 
than mine or Mr. Winston Churchill’s! No wonder that both Haig 
and Robertson preferred him and his methods. During the critical 
days of the War, when it was important not to undermine public 
confidence in the Commander-in-Chief of our own Army, I made no 
public attack on his personal fitness for so immense a responsibility, 
but I never concealed from myself or my colleagues that I thought 
Sir Douglas Haig was intellectually and temperamentally unequal 
to the command of an Army of millions fighting battles on fields 
which were invisible to any Commander. 

In substance Mr. Duff Cooper admits that I was justified in my 
estimate of Haig’s mental equipment for .such a task. According to 
him, Haig was as good a soldier as a man can be who did not possess 
genius — that means he was a second-rate Commander in unparalleled 
and unforeseen circumstances, where the resources of even a first-rate 
leader like Foch were only just adequate to pull us through. He had 
a long training on lines which were irrelevant to the experiences 
and exigencies of this War. That was not his fault. There never 
had been such a war, and the narrow and rigid system which he had 
learnt and taught made it diflicult for so unsupple a mind to adapt 
himself readily to any other ideas. He was above the average of his 
profession in intelligence and industry — perhaps more in industry 
than intelligence. He was always a steady and conscientious worker. 
No one could impute to him indolence or slackness in the discharge 
of his duty. He possessed an untiring tenacity of purpose. But 
Mr. Duff Cooper’s appreciation of his gifts acknowledges in effect 
that he was not endowed with any of the elements of imagination 
and vision which determine the line of demarcation between genius 
and ordinary capacity. And he certainly had none of that personal 
magnetism which has enabled great leaders of men to inspire multi- 
tudes with courage, faith and a spirit of sacrifice. I was not thinking 
of the great gods of war like Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar or 
Napoleon. It would be unfair to challenge a comparison between 
them and any of the Generals of the Great War. Haig was not 
endowed with the magnetic qualities and the discerning eye of a 
Cromwell, a Marlborough or a Stonewall Jackson. I had once the 
unforgettable privilege of conversing with a number of Confederate 
officers and men who had taken part in the American Civil War. 
They had fought, some under Lee, others under Jackson, Beauregard 
arid Jeb Stuart. The personality that had made the deepest impres- 
sion on these survivprs of a hundred batdes was Stonewall Jackson. 
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1 asked one of the veterans what was the secret of his hold on his 
soldiers. “ Well,” he said, “ all I can tell you is that once when we 
rvere given what seemed to us an impossible position to storm the 
men were reluctant to advance in face of fire until an officer went up 
to them and said to them: ‘We must do it — these are the orders of 
General Jackson.’ Upon which they cried out: ‘ Oh, it is old JackI 
Why didn't you tell us that before?' They all leapt up and swept 
along through bullets and shells.” They knew that he never gave 
them an impossible task. He never ordered an attack until he was 
convinced by a careful survey of the ground that its capture was 
attainable by brave and resolute men. 

The only Army Commander in France who commanded that kind 
of confidence in his men was Plumer. Haig never inspired that 
feeling in his army. His name never sent a thrill through the ranks 
on the eve of a battle — his presence he never vouchsafed on these 
occasions. I have spoken to hundreds who fought in his battles from 
Festubert to Passchendaele and tliey all testify to that absence of 
inspiration which flows from the words, presence or personality of a 
great leader. That is why the appointment of Foch as Generalissimo 
was hailed with such relief and delight throughout the British Army. 
Haig undoubtedly lacked those highest qualities which were essential 
in a great Commander in the greatest war the world has ever seen. 
He was incapable of planning vast campaigns on the scale demanded 
on so immense a battle area. The problem set before a Commander 
of two million men on a hundred-mile battle front was one which 
needed capacity of a very high order. No British General was ever 
given so gigantic an undertaking. It was far beyond his mental 
equipment. Serving under Marlborough, Wellington or Cromwell, 
he would have been a highly competent leader in a field every acre 
of which was visible to his own eyes. But when he had to fight battles 
in quagmires he had never seen and over an area extending to a 
hundred miles which he never did or could personally inspect, he 
was lost. He did not possess that eye within an eye which is 
imagination. He was like the blind King of Bohemia at Crecy. He 
was entirely dependent on others for information essential to judg- 
ment, and those he chose to enlighten and guide him were not only 
just as devoid of vision as he was himself, but were not his equals in 
experience, intelligence or conscience. When, in addition to all 
that, he was called upon in his computations to visualise other battle 
fronts in far lands or in other continents, some of them hundreds 
and some thousands of miles away, his mind could not range over 
such distances, and he felt that to devote any of our resources to 
assist in these enterprises was like expending explosive energy on 
flights to the moon, when he needed every kilowatt to drive a few 
yards at a time over obstacles placed along the bit of earth which- was 
in front of him. 
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There are two documents which reveal faithfully Haig’s limita- 
tions for the highest command in a world war. One is his review of 
the War as a whole which he wrote for the Government at my 
request in October, 191 '7. The other is the report he made to the 
Cabinet in the following October — three weeks before the German 
surrender — as to the military situation and prospects at that date. 
Whether Russia or Roumania were in or out of the War, whether 
Italy or Austria were crushed, whether Bulgaria barred the gates of 
Constantinople and the Danube, or those gates were forced by the 
Allies, whether Turkey seized the Suez Canal, threatened our route 
to India, seized the oil-wells of Baku, or were eliminated out of the 
War, whether a large reserve of able-bodied men were required to 
keep 45,000,000 of people alive in the British Isles or even to hold 
the seas in order to ensure reinforcements and supplies for Haig's 
own armies, did not come into his reckoning and he sullenly refused 
even to consider these factors, even when expressly invited to do so. 
Mr. Duff Cooper dwells upon his hero’s “ selllessness.” Selfi.sh he 
was not, but he was essentially self-centred. There was no other 
task but his, no other array than the one he commanded, no other 
U.SC for the youth of Britain than to make up his losses. No victory 
was thinkable except in battles he planned. His camera only took 
in a limited circle of the scene right in front of him, and it was too 
constricted and faint to take in any other landscape. I was conscious 
of these defects in him as a leader. Hence my distrust of his capacity 
to fill so immense a position. Unfortunately the British Army did 
not bring into prominence any Commander who, taking him all 
round, was more conspicuously fitted for this post. No doubt 
Monash would, if the opportunity had been given him, have risen 
to the height of it. But the greatness of his abilities was not brought 
to the attention of the Cabinet in any of the Dispatches. Professional 
soldiers could hardly be expected to advertise the fact that the 
greatest strategist in the Army was a civilian when the War began, 
and that they were being surpassed by a man who had not received 
any of , their advantages in training and teaching. 

Haig might have minimised the disastrous effect of his intellectu.il 
shortcomings had he called to his aid men who were equipped as 
advisers if not as leaders, with the qualities in which he was himself 
deficient. Unfortunately, amongst Haig’s qualifications, no one has 
ever attributed to him the capacity for judging men. Considerations 
of friendship, of social amenity and of easy acquiescence in council 
largely determined his appointments to positions of vital responsi- 
bility. G.H.Q. must be a happy family of men whose relations were 
not disturbed by the clash of independent intelligence.s. For that 
rcMon his choice of colleagues, associates and subordinates was often 
lamentable. Let anyone peruse a list of the names, of those by whom 
he w;as surrounded, and upon whose intelligence and counsel he 
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depended, and they will reco^ise the justice o£ my comment. Had 
he been a man of supreme ability — ^which no one claims him to have 
been — so inadequate a Staff would have impaired his efficiency as a 
Commander in so colossal an undertaking. His unfortunate selection 
was partly due to lack of discernment and partly attributable to his 
inability to hold his own in a conflict of ideas. Haig was devoid of 
the gift of intelligible and coherent expression. Fluency is not a 
pi'oof — ^nor a disproof — of ability, but lucidity of speech is un- 
questionably one of the surest tests of mental precision. A man of 
few words is always credited with great sapience, but that must 
depend on the clarity as well as the content of the words he uses. 
Lucidity of mind ensures lucidity of expression. Power and light go 
together and are generated by the same machine. Mere slowness of 
mind is no evidence of mental deficiency except where quick 
decisions are essential to effective action. I have known men of 
sluggish mentality, who, given time, were very sound thinkers. So 
I have met men of slow speech who were clear expositors. But in my 
experience a confused talker is never a clear thinker. 

Haig had a natural distrust of soldiers who could talk well. Some 
of the entries in his Diaries make that evident. Soon after his 
appointment as Commander-in-chief he paid a visit to the French 
Army so as to establish good relations with them at the outset of his 
command. His comments on the personalities of the Generals he 
met threw a great deal of light on his own character. Of one 
General he met Haig writes: — 

" An exceptionally gentlemanly man and a fine soldier. He 

certainly has ‘ la flamme.’ ” 

It is significant that this exceptional man cut no figure in actual 
warfare. 

Of another officer he notes; — 

" I am quite impressed with him. So quiet and silent for a 

Frenchman and such a retiring gentlemanly man." 

It is a tribute to the French understanding of human nature that 
this silent retiring and, gentlemanly man was appointed as their 
Liaison Officer at Haig's G.H.Q. I have no doubt he did well in that 
post. 

Haig could not hold his own in conference with soldiers or states- 
men who could explain their ideas clearly and fluently. He therefore 
distrusted them and preferred men who had no ideas to set in com- 
petition with his own. He liked conventional officers with a 
soldierly deportment. A soldier who fulfilled the description of " ap, 
officer and a gentleman ’’ fulfilled his requirements 
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But as to Foch, whom he also met in this company of exceptional 
gentlemen and fine soldiers, all he has to record in his Diary is: — 

“ As to Foch, he is a ‘ meridional ’ and a great talker.” 

It represents his general attitude towards Foch, He always referred 
to him in any conversation I had with him during the War with 
amused contempt. The time was coming when he had to recognise 
that this great talker was “ a determined Gcnei-al who would fight,’’ 
a man of great courage and decision, and when he had to ask him to 
take charge of a battle which he, the great silent General, had 
muddled to the brink of disaster. 

One unpleasant trait in Haig’s character is brought out by Mr. 
Duff Cooper in his choice of extracts — quite unconsciously, of course. 
He attributes to his hero qualities of nobility, generosity, selflessness 
and loyalty. There are entries in the Diaries which admit conduct 
utterly irreconcilable with these exalted claims. For instance, the 
intrigues in which he was engaged with Esher and Robertson to 
■secure the dismissal of his immediate Chief from the High Command 
and his other and reciprocal intiigue with Robertson and Esher 
to turn Kitchener out of the War Office and send him to India with 
a view to installing Robertson as G.I.G.S. “ Lord Esher undertook 
to support Haig’s views in London,” and, as his encomiastic editor 
observes; “ He no doubt did so with considerable effect.” Haig 
profited by the first manoeuvre, Robertson by the second. There was 
an underhandedness about these proceedings which are not consistent 
with nobility or loyalty. Esher had the mentality and the methods 
of the intriguer. He loved intrigue for its own sake. He claimed 
no reward but the satisfaction of putting it through. Haig fell in 
very readily and aptly with these methods. His justification was that 
all considerations of personal loyalty must be subordinated to the 
winning of the War and he would not be deterred from doing his 
dut)r by the prospect of personal advancement which it opened out 
to him. Had he and Robertson informed French and Kitchener of 
the representations they made to the Prime Minister, their conduct 
would have been straightforward and justifiable. But it was a sub- 
terranean plot to overthrow official chiefs to their own advantage, 
without giving any warning to the victims or any opportunity to 
confront the accusers and refute the accusation. At the time he 
wrote his criticisms French was Commandcr-in-Ghief. Lord 
Kitchener as War Minister was his and Robertson’s Ministerial 
chief. What becomes then of his contention subsequently that to 
express any disapproval of the strategy of a Commander in the Field 
— even in secret Council — ^was reprehensible because it undermined 
coiffidence in the military leadership? This “supremely loyal” 
man was not above ungenerous efforts to pass on to his chiefs, his 
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colleagues or his subordinates the blame for his own failures. He 
failed at Loos. French was entirely responsible and he reported him 
behind his back to the Government. His first great attack on the 
Somme was on the whole a sanguinary repulse. He explains in his 
Diaries that his non-success was entirely attributable to the refusal 
of his Army and Divisional Commanders to carry out his plans. 
Gough’s Fifth Army was disastrously beaten before Amiens because 
Haig (i) failed to take the necessary steps to improve the defences; 
(s) had distributed his troops so badly that the Army he knew was 
going to be attacked had the least number of troops to defend the 
front; and also (3) because he had declined to carry out plans to 
which he had assented for the setting up of a General Reserve 
designed to support the threatened sector. But when Gough had 
been beaten owing to conditions for which Haig alone was 
responsible, Haig, instead of accepting that responsibility as an 
" officer and a gentleman,” removed Gough from the command and 
left the Government to infer that the degommi General was alone 
to blame. Not much “nobility” there. Take another instance. 
He and P^tain conspired together to destroy the scheme for setting 
up a General Reserve — ^vowing to their respective Governments that 
they had made the most detailed arrangements for coming to each 
other’s aid and that these plans were so perfect that they would 
work automatically. When the emergency arose and the perfect 
arrangements failed to automatise, then Haig suggests the failure 
was due to the fact that Petain was “ almost unbalanced ” — that is, 
to use an expressive if somewhat slang phrase, that his confederate 
was “ in a blue funk.” He charges him ivith wishing to retire on 
Paris, leaving the British Army in the lurch or to escape northwards 
the best way it could without French assistance. Not much 
“ loyalty ” there. 

As to his " generosity," I would like to call attention to an example 
of it — or rather the lack of it — ^vhich affects me personally. Haig, 
has sedulously endeavoured to create the impression, himself and 
through his friends, that the disasters of March, 1918, were attribut- 
able to his having been placed in a position of hopeless numerical 
inferiority to the enemy owing to my neglect to provide him with the 
necessary reinforcements. In the text of this volume, I have dealt 
exhaustively with the charge, supplying official figures to prove how 
untrue and disgracefully unfair was this device to cast upon others 
the blame for his own mismanagement of the enormous resources 
in men and equipment which were placed at his disposal. When 
Haig took over the Chief Command in December, 1915, the British 
Expeditionary Force in France had reached a total of 986,). 8g. 
During the interval between his taking over and the beginning 
March, 1918, he engaged that great Army in a number of sanguinary 
offensives not one of which achieved any decisive result. Tlie 
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British casualties in France during that period reached the ghastly 
total of 1,683,887.* Nevertheless, owing to the efforts made by the 
Government at home to keep up the strength of his Army, the force 
at his Command in March, 1918, was 1,886,073. (I am quoting from 
the official Statistics of the Military Effort of the British Empire 
during the Great War.) When I took office as Prime Minister in 
December, 1916, its total was: — 

Officers sSjOqS 

Men ... ... ... ... 1,476,633 


Total 1^534.731 


By March, 1918, there was an increase of 341,000 in spite of the 
gigantic losses of the 1917 offensives. 

When the improvement in equipment is reckoned, the additional 
strength of the Army under Sir Douglas Haig’s command in March, 
1Q18, as compared with December, 1915, is much more striking. 
When Haig took over in December, 1915, the number of heavy guns 
in the British Expeditionary Force in France and Flanders 
numbered 535; in March, 1918, there were s,o 6 s. The increase in 
the heavier calibres was particulai'ly remarkable. When you come 
to machine-guns, the opposition of the War Office to the production 
of this, the deadliest weapon of the War, was overcome by my action. 
This is recorded in a previous diapter of these Memoirs. In 1914 
(August to December) the output was 574. As a result of the urgent 
measures I took the output in 1915 was 6,064. The efforts I had 
made to increase production of this redoubtable weapon had only 
begun fully to fructify shortly before January, 1916. Haig became 
Commander-in-Chief at the end of 1915. In 191G the output of 
machine-guns rose to 33,200; in 1917 it was 79,438; the vast majority 
of these machines went to Sir Douglas Haig’s army in France. He 
admits in his Diary that one Lewis gun was equal to a considerable 
number of infantrymen. 

As to gun ammunition, the average weekly expenditure of shells 
during April, 1916, when the new supplies were beginning to come 
in, was 80,673 shrapnel and 77,590 high explosive. In April, 1918, 
it was 786,378 shrapnel and 1,197,773 high explosive. When a com- 
parison is made in the calibre of the shell the contrast is much more 

F renounced. This enormous increase is attributable to the factories 
built and the works I commandeered for the producion of ammu- 
nition. I also took a conspicuous part in all the efforts made to raise 
men for the Army. Sir William Robertson has admitted in a letter, 
which I have published previously, that the carrying of Conscription 
♦ jst Jeumswy, 1916, to aStli February, 1918. 
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was largely attributable to the fight I put up. But when 
you come to the production of munitions, guns, machine-guns and 
trench mortars, I have no hesitation in claiming that far and away 
the most leading part in determining the scale of production was 
due to my organisation of the engineering resources of the nation for 
this purpose. 

It is rather remarkable that amongst all the meticulous entries 
covering sometimes events of great historical interest, sometimes 
incidents of the most trivial character (as I hapjsen to know), in 
Haig’s intimate story of his actions and reflections during the War, 
there should have been no word of recognition in these volumnious 
Diaries of the fact that the thousands of great guns, the scores of 
thousands of machine-guns, and the scores of millions of shells, 
which enabled him to fight his great battles, were attributable to 
the organisation created by a person to whom he makes constant 
reference of a derogatory character. Had there been one such entiy, 
I feel certain Mr. Duff Cooper would not have deliberately sup- 
pressed it, as he has given so much prominence to all the adverse 
personal criticisms which Haig recorded in his Diary. He is quite 
incapable of such a disreputable interpretation of his duty as an 
editor of historical material. On the other hand, it is equally 
difficult to believe that a man to whom Mr. Duff Cooper attributes 
such a nobility and generosity of character as Haig should have 
refused to make the slightest acknowledgment in his hours of 
triumph of the help which had been given in the attainment of 
victory by a leading Minister of the Crown, especially a Minister 
of whose defects he feels it a duty to make reiterated notes in his 
Diary. What makes it all the more surprising that there should 
be no mention of the service I rendered him in the prosecution 
of his campaigns, is the fact that I have proof in Sir Doujglas Haig's 
own handwriting that he was fully alive to the obligation he was 
under to me for hustling the guns and ammunition with which his 
army was equipped. Here is a private letter written by Sir Douglas 
Haig to me on September agrd, igi6 (in the middle of the Somme 
battle), in which he says ; — 

" The whole Army appreciates to the full the stupendous t^k 

that has been accomplished under your able guidance in provid- 
ing the enormous quantities of munitions of all sorts without 

which our present successes would be impossible. . . 

Contrast this with Mr. Duff Cooper’s extraordinary failure to 
find a single entry in any of these Diaries recording Haig’s gratitude 
for the overwhelming help brought to him. His practised eye h^ 
detected every word of derogation, and his only too willing pen 
given them publicity— but he feiiled to discover a syllable of the 
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thanks which Haig in his letter acknowledged to have been merited. 
Sir Douglas Haig must have had painful memories of the time when 
neither he nor his predecessor had any heavy guns to attack German 
trenches, and when such light guns as there were had to be limited 
to an expenditure of a few shells a day, even to retaliate upon the 
Germans for their destructive bombardment of British trenches. 
Haig in his Diary attributed the bloody failure of his attack at 
Artois to the fact that the artillery bombardment was not effective 
enough to smash the German trenches or to destroy the barbed wire 
entanglements in front of them. He also records the order received 
in May. 1915, that he must be “careful of ammunition” as an 
attack is threatened by the Germans at Ypres. It was then I took 
over the duty of organising the supply of Munitions. Before he 
attacked on the Somme his Army had been equipped with hundreds 
of the best heavy cannon in the battlefield and the supply of 
ammunition had risen to 1,000,000 shells a week. The factories I 
erected or commandeered turned out an enormous number of guns, 
machine-guns, tanks, trench mortars and ammunition week by week 
to the end of the War. Is it credible that there is not one word of 
acknowledgment of this service in the whole of these Diaries? 

Mr. Duff Cooper begins his chapter on the Battle of the Somme 
with these words, quoted, I presume, from the Diaries : — 

“ For seven long days the bombardment had continued. From 
British guns alone 1,000,000 .shells had been hurled into the 
Germanlines." 

He has other quotations from Haig on the saving effected in infantry 
by the supply of machine-guns. But not a word of grateful recogni- 
tion that the provision of these guns and ammunition had been the 
result of months of incessant toil in the setting im of an organisation 
for utilising the gi'eat engineering resources of Britain to equip the 
British Armies in France with the necessary means to fight their 
battles on equal terms with their well-equipped foes! Not a word 
as to the struggle with the War Office for the authorisation of this 
unprecedented output of heavy guns and machine-guns. The terrific 
bombardment which expended tens of millions of shells at Passchen- 
daele was also made possible through the exertions of the 
oiganisation which had been set up. But his unfairness and ingrati- 
tude is not confined to material. Not only were his colossal 
ca.sualties made up through the untiring efforts of the Government 
of which I was the Head — ^made up in spite of considerable internal 
difficulties — but the actual numbers of the forces under his com- 
mand had been increased by hundreds of thousands since I became 
Prime Minister. And yet his only comment as to the fine Army 
with which he was provided to enable him to face the German 
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onslaught on his lines is a surly grouse that the Government at home 
had let him down. Not much in this of the magnanimity of which 
we read so much. More mean than magnanimous. 

I turn now to Haig’s claim that he was the prime mover in the 
decision that led to unity of command on the Western Front. When 
the idea of a united commandment became a recognised success, 
there were many competitors for the honour of having originated it. 
When it was unpopular in the Press, suspected in Parliament and 
frowned upon in the highest circles of the professional army, I found 
no rivalry for the glory of championing the proposal. When I made 
my first attempt at securing a United Command in the spring of 
1917, the Cabinet acquiesced in it, but had I insisted on pressing it 
to the point of a rupture with Haig and Robertson, there would 
have been serious political trouble. The letter from Lord Derby 
quoted by Mr. Duff Cooper shows something of the internal diffi- 
culties with which I had to contend in establishing what is now 
accepted by everybody, and claimed by many, including Haig, as 
their own idea. That was the reason why I could not hustle Haig 
along too peremptorily and why in consequence, fatal delays ensued. 
In substance, effective unity would have been achieved by the 
Versailles plan for the establishment of a general reserve under the 
command of Foch. The two Commanders-in-Chie£ would have had 
to conform their strategy and their tactics to those of the General 
who controlled the reserves. Haig understood this quite well. His 
view on the effect of the resolution that set up the General Reserve 
is made clear by the entry he made in his Diary on the day it was 
carried at Versailles: “To some extent it makes Foch a Generalis- 
simo." Pdtain formed the same opinion as to its effect. And so did 
Glemcnceau. Neither of these eminent men desired to elevate Foch 
to such an exalted position. Hence the intrigue which destroyed the 
plan for setting up a General Reserve. Hence also the disaster of 
the a 1st of March. Foch predicted that in the absence of a united 
reserve, defeat was inevitable. When it came both Haig and 
Pdtain were frightened by the consequences of their sabotage,* and 
were prepared to hand over the supreme responsibility for saving 
the situation they had created to anyone who was prepared to accept 
it, so long as he was acceptable to the politicians. Haig’s entry in 
his Diary on ^5th March, after he had visited the battle-front (on the 
fourth day of the battle) and seen the state of things, gives some idea 
of his frame of mind. 

“ Monday^ s^th March, 1918. ... I got back from Dury with 

General Lawrence and Heseltinc about 3 a.m. 

Lawrence at once left me to telegraph to Wilson requesting him 

* Haig says in his Hote on the third day of the battle ; " Pdtain struck me as 
very much upset, almost unbalanced and most anxious. " (Duff Cooper: 

Vol. II. p. *5®-) ’ 
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and Lord Milner to come to France at once in order to arrange 
that General Foch or some other determined general, who would 
fight, should be given supreme control of the operations in France. 
1 knew Foch’s strategical ideas %vere in conformity with the orders 
given me by Lord Kitchener when 1 became Coramander-in- 
Chief, and that he was a man of great courage and decision as 
shown during the fighting at Ypres in October and November, 
1914.” 

Foch to the rescue I 

Nothing but a paralytic fright could have effected so complete a 
conversion in a few days to the supreme need for a Foch control of 
the battlefront. When one recalls the equanimity with which Haig 
contemplated the reports that came in about the vast preparations 
in men, artillery, aei'oplanes and ammunition made by the Germans 
for attacking the ill-prepared British lines, and the contemptuous 
way in which he brushed aside the plan for mobilising a formidable 
reserve urvder Foch to support those lines when the attack came, this 
bouleversement is miraculous. 

He was now only too ready to leave the clearing-up of the mc.ss !ie 
and retain had conspired to produce at once to “ General Foch or 
some other determined general who would fight." Foch was “ a 
man of great courage and decision.” When did he come to that 
conclusion? The only opinion he ever expressed of Foch in his 
Diaries up to that date (so far as we are permitted to know) is that 
he was ” a great talker,” whilst another undistinguished Frenchman 
whom he met about the same time is commended as “ a fine soldier." 
Haig habitually referred to Foch in these terms of superior contempt 
with which the inarticulate generally allude to the expressive. His 
story is that he suggested Milner and Henry Wilson should come 
over to France to arrange for Foch to take over " supreme control of 
the operations in France,” As for the claims made by the friends 
of Milner and Haig respectively for the credit of proposing that Foch 
should co-ordinate the efforts of the Fi-ench and British Armies it is 
not for me to express an opinion. Whether Foch's appointment at 
Doullens as co-ordinator (but not as Commander) was due to Haig’s 
panic or to Milner's persuasion will no doubt one day be settled 
by impartial historians. Personally, I think both these elements 
contributed to the result. Poincard, Clemenccau and P^tain are 
also amongst the claimants to share in the Doullens advance towards 
unity, and rightly so, for they also participated in the scare for 
which at least two of them were largely responsible. They were all 
present at the conference and did their part in promoting agree- 
Ment. In a previous volume, I have told the full story of the 
silhsequent appointment at Beauvais of Foch to be GdnSral-en-Chef 
, as It is revesilea by contemporary documents. 
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The facts speak for themselves. Competitive claims for the 
origination of an idea are generally unprofitable and unpleasant. 
But I am bound in the interest of truthful narrative to correct one 
mis-statement which Mr. Duff Cooper makes in dealing with the 
Doullens episode. He asserts that whereas once upon a time I had 
been a strong advocate for the appointment of an Allied Generalis- 
simo, I abandoned it at Versailles, but that Milner took it up at 
Doullens. He has compressed three mis-statements into one short 
paragraph — an exceptional feat for the most reckless partisan: (i) 
that I proposed a Generalissimo for the Allied Armies; (3) that I 
dropped the proposal at Versailles; (3) that nevertheless it was 
established finally at Doullens by Milner. I never propo.sed an Allied 
Generalissimo. I knew that was practically unattainable. Neither 
Russia, Italy nor Belgium would consider any proposal for placing 
their armies under a foreign Commander-in-Chief. My proposal was 
confined to unity of commandment on the Western Front- That was 
achieved temporarily by Briand and myself in the spring of 1917. I 
went as far as 1 could hope to succeed in restoring that unity when I 
proposed at Versailles to create a reserve in the West and place it 
under Foch. Milner was with me at that conference and, although 
he was a whole-hearted advocate of Unity of Command, he agreed 
that we could not then carry things any further. It turned out that 
even thus we went beyond the possibilities of the situation. Sus- 
picions and susceptibilities defeated our purpose. It was only the 
rout of March that enabled us to make any progress. That converted 
the wreckers of a united reserve undo; Foch’s direction — Haig, Pi tain 
and Clemenceau — to the essential need for unity, and at Doullens 
they all supplicated the rejected Foch to come to their rescue in 
co-ordinating this chaos. But Doullens did not make Foch Generalis- 
simo. When subsequently Foch was made Gineral-en-Chef of the 
French and Bi'itish Armies at Beauvais, the Italian Prime Minister 
refused to accept that arrangement for the Italian Army. He would 
only agree to the Doullens arrangement which empowered Foch to 
“ co-ordinate ’’ Allied effort with the assent of the Commanders of 
the three Armies,, but with no authority to command- Mr. Duff 
Cooper’s partisanship forces me to quote the testimony of the highest 
authority on the evolution of Allied Unity — ^Foch himself. Bugnet, 
in his record of conversations with Foch, asserts that the ktter 
informed him that : — 

“It is Lloyd George who contributed the most toward the 
attainment of the unified command. As early as the Rapallo 
Conference, when the Versailles Committee was set up — even 
earlier, as far back as 17th October, 1914. He saw everything 
clearly. He even invented me! 

* Bugnet: " Foob Talks," p. siS; 



sioa6 foch's letter to me 

I may also quote from a letter witten to me by Foch himself, not 
during, but after the War. It was his official reply to the thanks 
expressed to him by the two Houses of Parliament for his great part 
in achieving victory ; — 


33.8.19. 

Dear Prime Minister, 

... I do not forget that if I was summoned to be Commander- 
in-Chief of the Allied Armies, it was on your initiative and thanks 
to your confidence. If I was also able to direct the War to a speedy 
victory it was thanks to the persistent readiness of the English 
Government to reinforce and maintain its armies in France, in 
1918, at sulRcicnt strength, and likewise to give powerful help in 
the transport of the American divisions to Europe. 

In the face of such confidence and of such serious efforts I have 
on my part exerted every effort of which I was capable to obtain 
victory, making the best use of the means which had been fully 
assured to me. . . . 

F. Foch.” 

I never ceased to work for unity of commandment in the West but 
I would not have thought it necessary to revert to the persistence with 
which I laboured for and ultimately achieved it had it not been for 
Mr. Duff Cooper’s overstrained anxiety to minimise my efforts. I 
do not wish to detract one jot or tittle from the great services rendered 
by Haig, Milner or Clemenceau at Doullens in securing a mca.sure 
or co-ordination beween the British and French Armies. Nor do I 
seek to deny Haig’s own statement that Milner’s action was attribut- 
able to the conclusion he (Haig) had come to that Foch should be 
asked to pull the British Army out of the confusion in which it had 
landed. Haig says that the proposal was his and that Milner agreed. 
I have no desire to challenge this statement. As to Haig’s explana- 
tions of the March disaster and its causes, they are inaccurate, 
incomplete and misleading. One could not have expected him even 
in the privacy of a Diary — especially a Diary intended for subsequent 
publication — to admit his own responsibility for the defeat. And it is 
only human that he should search out apologies which cover up his 
own mistakes. But he has gone beyond, outside and often right across 
the facts. Let me give a few examples of the more important mis- 
statements culled from Duff Cooper's extracts : — 

i. "All possible preparations to meet it (the German attack) 
had been made.” 

This is simply not true. 

(a) The defences were insufficient and in parts purely sketchy. 
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aOStS INADEQUATE PREPARATIONS 

When the attack came trenches and machine-gun positions which 
were essential to effective defence existed only on paper Both 
Gough and the “ Official Histoxy of the War ’’ bear out this descrip- 
tion of the disgraceful insufficiency of the defences. 

(b) The troops were so distributed that infantry and artilleiy 
strongly held the unmenaced part of the front and the threatened 
sector was thinly lined and supported. Most of the available resources 
were in the North, and the Fifth Army, against whom a great offen- 
sive was apprehended for weeks, was left with feeble support. Haig, 
according to Mr. Duff Cooper, states in his Diary tliat on the fourth 
day of the battle he decided to thin his line in the North to concen- 
trate reserves on Amiens. Why did he delay that obvious operation 
until our army was surrounded? When he admits that he knew 
weeks before the 31st of March that a gigantic German attack tvas 
coming on his Southern Armies, why did he not then thin his line 
in the North? His Northern Armies had twice as many men to the 
kilometre of trench they had to hold as Gough had, and many more 
than Byng had. There are no relevant extracts from the Diary to 
explain the reason why Haig made so fatal a distribution of his 
divisions. When one recalls the fact that Haig had come to the 
conclusion that Lord French was unfit for his post as Commander-in- 
Chief because at the Battle of Loos he had kept his re.serves too far 
behind the line, it is inexplicable that Haig himself should have 
repeated that blunder on a far lai^er scale and with much more 
disastrous results. Lord Haig passed judgment on his own subsequent 
conduct when in 1915 he entered in his Diary this censure of 
French’.s handling of reserves. “ When the C.-in-C. remains blind to 
les.sons of war in this important matter, we hardly deserve to win." 

(c) Haig threw over a plan which would have placed around 
Amiens a large reserve — ^mostly French — ^which could have been 
thrown into the battle without loss of time. He admits in his Diary 
that on the third day of the battle he " requested Pd tain to contribute 
a large French force of 50 divisions about Amiens.” Petain was called 
upon by the Versailles plan to contribute ig to the General Reserve. 
Had that plan not been thwarted by Haig and Pdtain there would 
have been 30 divisions in reserve, and as it became increasingly clear 
from reports received as to enemy preparations behind the line that 
the attack was coming somewhere in the area of Amiens, Foch could 
have moved a sufficient number of these reserved divisions to that 
area so that they should be available for supporting the hard-pressed 
British when the attack materialised. It would not only have enabled 
them to defend their battle zone but to counter-attack. When Haig's 
request for so divisions was addressed to P 6 tain, the battle had been 
proceeding for three days and most of the battle zone was already 
in German hands. , Moreover, Petain’ s reserves w;ere scattered about 
between Noyon and the Swiss frontier. 
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In face of these established facts, it is difficult to justify the state- 
ment that ■* all possible preparations to meet the German attack had 
been made.” In reality, it is an amazing statement and is another 
demonstration of Haig’s unrivalled facility for covering up failure 
with complacent beliefs. It carried him through the carnage of 
Passchendaele with the growing conviction that a succession of ghastly 
checks which were wearing out his fine army constituted a galaxy of 
brilliant victories which were battering the German Army into 
unmendable fragments. 

There is one unconscious exposure in the Diaries of the casual 
methods of the High Command of a great army in a modern battle. 
For two whole days after the March battle began the British forces 
had been fighting the laigest and best equipped army that had ever 
marched into battle. Our troops were outnumbered by two or three 
to one. They were being beaten back along the whole front. The 
enemy had over an area of many miles broken right through all our 
defences and we were being driven back in utter disorder. During 
these critical days when disaster had fallen on his army, neither Sir 
Douglas Haig nor his Chief of the Staff had visited the scene of action 
to confer with the Army Commanders. On the third day of the battle 
Haig left his chateau to see what had happened and, when he got 
there, to use his own words, “ was surprised to find Gough’s Army 
was behind the Somme 1 ” That is all he knew about ivhat was going 
on. He promptly requested Pdtain to send him 20 French divisions. 
When Pitain refused these, Haig on the fourth day of the battle 
decided, according to his own Diaries, to bring down his own resen'es 
from the North 1 How leisurely it all looks in cold print! Gough’s 
Army had at that date been driven out of its original front a distance 
at .some points of 16 miles. The defences were everytvhere broken 
through. At Passchendaele it took Haig four months of hard fight- 
ing to press back the German Army a distance of tlrree miles — or four 
at the apex of the attack. When our tanks broke through at Cambrai, 
Ludeudorff lost no time in bringing up reinforcements from other 
parts of tlie front, and by his promptitude he converted defeat into 
victory. At that time the Allies along the whole front outnumbered 
the forces at Ludendorff’s disposal by nearly 50 per cent. 

There are one or two other mis-statements made by Haig which ' 1 
attribute to slovenliness of memory rather than to any deliberate 
intention to mislead. He states that if he had not refused to “ send 
further troops to Italy or to form a General Reserve the very narrow 
margin which finally divided the Allies from complete disaster might 
have been obliterated.” So far from desiring him to send more 
troops to Italy we actually recalled two British divisions from Italy 
some time before the great battle was fought. We also had the consent 
of the Italian Government some weeks before the battle to the sendr 
ing of several Italian divisions to France. But neither Haig nor 
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Petain expressed any pleasure at the promise or took any steps to take 
advantage of it. I cannot see what point Haig wishes to make when 
he refers in this conjunction to the General Reserve. Surely the 
presence of a powerful reserve near Amiens would have averted 
defeat. How could it possibly have accelerated or aggravated 
disaster? He would have been obliged to contribute to the Reserve 
by thinning his over-insured positions in the North. That he was 
ultimately forced to do. 

The other mis-statement is that in which he complains that the 
Government had not congratulated him on hi.s nomble victory in 
August, 1918. Sir Henry Wilson seems to have suggested to him that 
the Cabinet were fretful about the casualties incurred in the winning 
of these triumphs. Haig replied that they might at least have con- 
gratulated him. I have perused very carefully all the minutes of the 
War Cabinet at that date and 1 find that so far from prote.sting against 
the heaviness of the losses in these important battles, we expressed 
pleasure that they were so light in comparison with the results 
achieved, and they certainly were light when compared with the 
slaughter incurred in previous offensives. In the second place, 1 also 
discovered that, after these battles, on my initiative a re-solution was 
adopted by the British Imperial Cabinet (which included all the 
members of the British War Cabinet) congratulating him on his 
successes. The following day Haig’s acknowledgment is recorded in 
the Minutes. As to the casualty warning, Sir Henry Wilson acted 
entirely on his own initiative on this occasion. In the Somme and 
Passchendaele battles I repeatedly protested against the heavy losses 
incurred for trivial or doubtful gains. But the victories of August, 
1918, which helped to break up the resistance of the enemy and 
contributed materially to the final victory were won at a compara- 
tively slight cost of life. I cannot account for Sir Henry Wilson's 
letter to Haig. There was a streak of mischief — not to say malice — in 
his nature which often made trouble and sought to make trouble. On 
the other hand he was very anxious at this date to ingratiate himself 
with the Commandcr-in-Chicf, who distrusted him through and 
through. Wilson was conscious of this distrust and perhaps he 
thought this confidential communication might be regarded by Haig 
as a friendly act and would make him feel that he could rely oh 
Wilson for useful insiije information. You never can track down 
the motive in so labyrinthine a character as that of Sir Henry Wilson. 
When men attain elevated positions they attract the buzzing activity 
of tale-bearers who are anxious to prove their own loyalty in contrast 
with the hostility or treachery of others. It requires great strength 
and, breadth of mind to prevent this kind of tittle-tattle from 
engendering suspicion and iU-will between men whose co operation is 
iBSsehtial to the success of an enterprise. I have seen irreparable harm 
done in pplitics as well as in War by the readiness of men to credit 
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poisonous gossip. Haig was too apt to listen to these pernicious 
sycophants. French had fallen by the daggers of his own colleaguc.s 
just as great opportunity was opening out to him. The Prime 
Minister of the day was beguiled into delivering the final blow. Haig 
had that manoeuvre constantly in his mind. Two French Com- 
manders-in-Chief had been removed. He felt his own position none 
too secure. This made him all the more suspicious. Wilson was 
very desirous of assuring the Gommander-in-Chief that so far from 
playing the part of Robertson in the supplanting of French and 
Kitchener he could be relied upon to safeguard Haig’s interests on 
the home front. 

But there is still one revelation in his story which I cannot pa.ss 
over without comment. I do so with genuine regret, but the pro- 
minence given by Mr. Duff Cooper to Lord Derby’s secret activities 
forces me to do so. Had he not thought fit to give publicity to these 
clandestine conversations I should not have alluded to them. Until 
these extracts from the Haig Diaries were published I never, as a fact, 
understood the extent to which Lord Derby as War Minister had 
encouraged Haig’s and Robertson's resistance to the Cabinet policy 
of unity of command, and also to its efforts to avert or abate the tragic 
carnage of the Passchendaele campaign. Had Lord Derby exerted his 
conspicuous diplomatic gifts to promote these legitimate aims of the 
War Cabinet, the wasteful delays which occurred in achieving unity 
would have been avoided, Passchendaele might never have been 
fought, and the battle of the s ist March might have ended in a smash- 
ing triumph and not a defeat. But when so influential a personage 
as Lord Derby, holding such a key position as that of Secretary of 
Slate for War, by letter and talk expressed sympathy with Haig's and 
Robertson’s stubborn opposition to the Cabinet’s policy, they natur- 
ally thought they could rely upon him to help them to thwart it and 
at any rate to prevent any serious mishap occurring to themselves if 
they committed Aeir fortunes to a thwarting intrigue. 



CHAPTER XC 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE FUNCTIONS OF 
GOVERNMENTS AND SOLDIERS RESPECTIVELY 

IN A WAR 

Every prolonged war has at one stage or another produced differences 
and disputes between the civilian Government and the Generals in 
the field. The only exceptions are those where autocrats themselves 
commanded their own armies. Where success tarries disappointment 
ensues and disappointments lead to disagreements. It is also inevitable 
that there should be argument as to reinforcements and supplies 
between those who have to use them and those who have to furnish 
them. No country has unlimited resources at its command, and a 
wise Government faced with a formidable enemy will mobilise its 
strength to the best advantage. In this respect Governments cannot 
delegate their primary responsibility. But whilst Governments and 
Generals ought to realise each other’s difficulties they are naturally 
each more imminently conscious of their own. One point of view is 
more constantly present to the Government — the General, on the 
other hand, has the other point of view always in front of him. Where 
Governments have several armies in the field, each under a separate 
command, they arc confronted with the additional problem of distri- 
buting their re.sources between these various units. If the fight is 
on sea as well as on land. Governments must decide what proportion 
of the strength of the nation they ought to devote to each respectively. 
Governments have the entire responsibility for the home front. That 
front is always underrated by Generals in the field. And yet that is 
where the Great War was won and lost. The Ru-ssian, Bulgarian, 
Austrian and German home fronts fell to pieces before their armies 
collapsed. The averting of that great and irrevocable catastrophe is 
the concern of the Government. Great care must be taken of the con- 
dition and susceptibilities of the population at home, who make it 
possible to maintain, to reinforce and to equip armies. All the suffer- 
ing is not in the trenches. The most poignant suffering is not on the 
battlefield, but in the bereft hearths and hearts in the homeland. If 
in addition to the anguish of grief women have to witness the pinched 
faces and waning strength of their diildren there will soon be trouble 
in the nation behind the line, and if men home on leave have to cany 
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back these unnerving memories to tlie trenches their will to fight on 
is enfeebled. That is what accounted for the sudden breakdo^vn in 
the German resistance in November, 1918. The ration allowance for 
each British household was cut down to the lowest minimum com- 
patible with health. Anything lower rvould have made trouble. But 
there was no privation. In Germany and Austria children died of 
hunger. The ration of the British soldier was maintained at its 
excellent maximum to the end. The food allowance of the German 
.soldier was cut down to an unappetising and insufficient minimum. 
But the adequate feeding and clothing of a population of over 
45,000,000 in Britain and of 3 to 4 millions abroad takes .some doing. 
That was the care of the Government. Generals thought we wei'e 
spending on this problem a good deal of energy and man-power which 
ought to have been devoted to strengthening their armies. Millions 
of the picked young men of the nation were placed at their disposal. 
Move than half these millions were either killed or wounded, too often 
in the prosecution of doubtful plans or mishandled enterprises. 
Generals demanded more millions not only to fill up gaps thus caused 
but to increase further the numbers under their direction. The 
Government had other responsibilities to discharge which also 
required the services of able-bodied men. It was for the Government 
to determine apportionments. Out of this discussion came suspicions 
and resentments which poisoned goodwill and whole-nearted 
co-operation. 

Ought we to have interfered in the realm of strategy? This is one 
of the most perplexing anxieties of the Government of a nation at 
war. Civilians have had no instruction, training or experience in the 
principles of war, and to that extent are complete amateurs in the 
methods of waging war. It is idle, however, to pretend that intelligent 
men whose minds are concentrated for years on one task learn nothing 
al)out it by daily contact with its difficulties and the way to overcome 
them. I shall deal later w'ith the extent to wliich Generals were 
taught before the War any lessons useful or pertinent to the conduct 
of modern warfare. But strategy is not entirely a militaiy problem. 
There is in it a considerable element of high politics. The passing 
of the gates of India, the Far East and Australia into enemy hands is 
not by any meani^rincipally a military question for Great Britain. 
The defeat of the Turks on the Suez Canal, and of the Turko-German 
Army in Palestine was an Imperial necessity. The opening of a road 
to Rus.sia through the Balkans was also a question of high policy, the 
neglect of which nearly lost us the War, and might well have done so 
had America not come in on our side, in time to avert the results of 
the selfish narrowness of the Western Allies. Had Russia and 
Roumania been equipped by France and Britain, their .^mies would 
not have been beaten and the Russian Revolution would not have 
occurred before the end of the War. The feeling, especially in Russia,: 
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that her Western Allies had abandoned her gallant soldiers to hopeless 
slaughter by the great guns and the overwhelming shells of Germany 
tvhen they were in a position to provide the equipment for an effective 
resistance, largely contributed, not only to the despair of the Russian 
Army, but to turning its anger against the Allies. The knowledge of 
the prodigious svaslc of ammunition on the Western Front in the 
j>rosecution of futile and ill conceived campaigns, whilst the Russians 
were left without any shells to defend themselves, looked to them 
like a wanton and profligate betrayal which excited fierce indignation 
in the Russian ranks. Militarily it was foolish — psychologically it 
was insane. It was the duty of the British and French Governments 
lo avoid this disaster. Unfortunately they left the decision to Generals 
^viiose fortunes depended on the victories of their own armies. 

Questions of policy were also essential to a wise handling of the 
<[uestion of man-power. It was for the military to estimate the 
numbers they needed, but there were other Departments making 
similar demands and it was for the Government to weigh the relative 
importance of those demands and to decide how many they could and 
should allocate to each. It is just like the claims each Government 
Departmeitt presents to the Treasury for the coming financial year. 
'I’he aggregate always exceeds what the finances of the nation can 
afford. The Government decide what to allow, what to rmcct, or how 
much to cut down in claims which arc in themselves justifiable. This 
is a domain of strategy in which the Government must be supreme. 
..An extra soo,ooo men at the front would not have converted the 
Pas.scheadaele fiasco into a triumph, but it might have lost the War 
by disorganising the services that kept the nation from the hunger 
and penury that destroyed Gennany and Austria. 

The psychological blunders perpetrated by Germany afford many 
illustrations of the .shortsightedne.ss of subordinating considerations 
of statesmanship to immediate military exigencies. Strategy must take 
cognisance of both. There is the occupation of Belgium. It was not 
sound strategy Ijccausc it was a political blunder. It brought the 
British Empire into the War. One of the ablest of the German 
Generals told me recently that but for the force of four highly trained 
British divisions placed on the Belgian frontier tlie German Army 
tvould have outflanked and Sedanised the whole of the French Fiftli 
Army and thus brought the War to a triumphant end on the Western 
Front. Its presence in that area was to them a disag'’ceable surprise, 
"lltcy bad anticipated meeting a British contingent sooner or later, 
But they reckoned on its disembarking at Calais or Boulogne, and 
their spies having informed them that no troops had yet reached those 
|X)rts, they came to the condmion that the British Army had not 
arrived in France. The, disembarkation at Havre and the speed with 
which the Expeditiottary Force was sent to France and mustered on 
the Belgian frontier .npwt the whole of their calculations and 
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frustrated their plans. The subtlety, efficiency and celerity with 
which the British Expeditionary Force was transported to the Belgian 
frontier without the knowledge of the German Staff was almost 
entirely due to the genius of Lord Haldane. The way that devoted 
but intelligent patriot was hounded out of official life by insinuations 
of treason is one of the most disreputable and stupid episodes in 
British history. The invasion of Belgium upset the whole carefully 
elaborated scheme by which the Germans relied on outflanking and 
capturing a whole French Army. The provocation which brought 
America into the War was another political blunder, for which the 
soldiers were primarily responsible. The insistence on taking too 
many men from food and war production because they were needed at 
the front was yet another. All these issues enter into strategy and in 
determining them statesmen niu.st have their say as well as soldiers. 
In some of them statesmanship is the more important element and 
statesmen ought to have the final decision — after giving due weight 
to everything soldiers may have to urge from their point of view. 

But there is a region where the soldier claims to be paramount and 
where the interference of the statesman seems to him to be an 
impertinence. One is the question of whether a great battle which 
may involve enormous losses ought to be fought — if so, where and at 
what time. The second question is whether a prolonged attack on 
fortifications (practically a siege) which is causing huge loss of life 
without producing any apparent result, ought to be called off. Should 
Governments intervene or leave the decision entirely to the soldiers? 
The British Government was doubtful of the wisdom of the combined 
offensive of Sejjtember, 1915, in Champagne and Artois. It was one 
of the costly and fateful mistakes of the War, for whilst the Allies were 
entangled in an attack doomed to failure on the French Front, 
Germany was enabled to crush Serbia, bring Bulgaria into the War, 
capture the Balkans, open up her own road to Turkey, cut our 
communications with Russia and drive us helter-skelter out of the 
Dardanelles. Half the number of men we lost in that ill-judged 
French offensive, if sent in time to the Balkans, would have altered 
the whole aspect and prospect of the War. The strategical as well as 
tactical error of judgment then perpetrated by the Ai’my Commanders 
prolonged the War by two years. Should the Asquith Coalition have 
exerted its overriding authority and vetoed that offensive? Their 
chief military adviser, Kitchener, was definitely of the opinion that 
it was a. mistake and could not succeed. They could, therefore, had 
diey vetoed it, claim that in doing so they were acting on the highest 
military judgment at their disposal. It is true that Kitchen^ sub- 
sequently recommended that it was not advisable to quarrel with the 
French about it, as Joffre had set his heart on this particplar attack, 
had planned it with great care and was convinced he would be success 
ful in breaking through. Ought the Government , to haye, rijsked a 
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misunderstanding with France? They would have been well within 
their rights as a Government and in doing so they would not have been 
over-ruling the opinion of their own military staffs as to the prospects 
of tliis particular offensive. It is true that had they done so and gone 
to the aid of Serbia before the blow fell it would have altered the course 
of the War. But France would have been sore and would always have 
been convinced that she had been robbed of victory by British 
stubbornness and stupidity. It was a decision in the realm of strategy 
which rested with the Government, and rightly so. That they did 
not exercise an over-riding authority on that occasion was one of the 
strategical blunders of the War. 

The wasteful prolongation of the Somme campaign after it had 
become clear that a break through the German lines was unattainable 
was another case whei'e the Government might have intervened. It 
cost us heavily. The volunteers of 1914 and 1915 were the finest body 
of men ever sent to do battle for Britain. Five hundred thousand of 
these men, the flower of our race, were thrown away on a stubborn and 
unintelligent hammering away at what was then an impenetrable 
barrier. I strongly urged Mr. Asquith and Sir William Robertson 
that the useless slaughter ought to be stopped. I am still of that 
opinion. The loss in men was irreplaceable, less in numbers than in 
quality. It was the first real di.sillusionment the new Ai'my suffered. 
Our losses were twice as great as those we inflicted. The French 
casualties in this battle for equal or greater results were considerably 
less than ours. Much was lost, nothing was gained. 

The most difficult decision presented to the Government was that 
of the Passchcndaele campaign. I was convinced that it was bound 
to fail for rea.sons which I gave in great detail to the Cabinet and to 
Haig and Robertson before the offensive commenced. These objec- 
tions were all completely vindicated by the events of the battle. I felt 
that the losses would be very heavy and that nothing would be 
achieved. I acknowledged that no doubt the enemy could be pushed 
back a few kilometres, just as he was on the Somme — at a great 
sacrifice; but that nothing worth while would be accomplished. Ought 
I to have vetoed it? I could not have carried the Cabinet with me to 
that extent. On this occasion all the military and naval advisers of 
the Government without exception were, in so far as we could 
ascertain at the time, urgent in their insistence on the desirability 
and feasibility of the enterprise, and nearly half the Cabinet accepted 
their opinion. The majority were opposed to taking the responsibility 
of a veto. I am certain, therefore, that no step f was in a position 
personally to take would have averted that squalid catastrophe. But 
ought 1 not to have resigned ratlier than acquiesce in this slaughter 
of brave men? I have always felt there are solid grounds for criticism 
in that respect. My sole justification is that Haig promised not to 
press the attack if it became clear that he could not attain his objectives 
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by continuing the offensive. Robertson endorsed this undertaking, 
Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Milner, who were as strongly opposed as I 
was to the whole scheme, thought we ought to be satisfied with this 
pledge. However, the duty of the Government in the Passchendaele 
affair will always be a debatable proposition. Was it a decision which 
ought to have been left to the discretion of the military leaders or 
should the Government have forbidden the fighting of a battle which 
they were convinced would entail heavy sacrifices without achieving 
any military results? I was well within my rights and obligations as 
Prime Minister in placing before the Generals responsible for military 
operations the reasons which convinced me that their plans were not 
practicable and would end in failure. That I did orally and in 
writing. Even were I in a posi tion to forbid, ought I to have taken that 
responsibility? On the whole I still give the same answer to that 
question as I did in June, 1917. The fighting of a battle is mainly a 
decision for the Generals. 

As to the efforts I made persistently to secure unity of command in 
spite of the possessive reluctance of the military chiefs to part with one 
ray of their glittering power, I am convinced that in urging one 
Supreme Command on the principal battle front I was discharging 
the legitimate function ancl authority of a Government primarily 
responsible to King and Country for the conduct of the War. A 
Government may be unwise to disregax'd the advice of experts, but in 
the choice of experts it is the sole judge, and where there arc more 
than one to whom a task is entrusted, it can select the one whose 
voice is to be supreme. 

Generally speaking, the argument of the high Commands in the 
War for their claim to be the sole judges of military jxxlicy was put 
far too high by them and their partisans. War is not an exact science 
like chemistry or mathematics where it would be presumption on the 
part of anyone ignorant of its first rudiments to express an opinion 
contrary to those who had thoroughly mastered its principles. War 
is an art, proficiency in which depends more on experience than on 
study, aud more on natural aptitude and judgment than on either. 
It is .said that medicine is an art ba.scd on many sciences. But compare 
the experience aetjuired by a doctor in the course of his practice with 
that of the professional soldier. A physician fights a series of battles 
with the enemy every day and every year of his professional life. That 
experience adds to lus mastery of the art to- which he has dedicated 
his abilities. The same obseiw.'ition applies to law and to politics. 
The lawyer and the politician, before they reach the age at which our 
Generals took over the command of our Armies in the War, are already 
the veterans of a myriad fights. In these incessant stru^les they have 
been confronted w'ith highly skilled adversaries, A soldier may spend 
his lifetime in barracks or colleges without a day’s actual expeiience 
of the realities with which he will have to contend if war breaks out. 
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On August 4th, 1914, not one of our great Commanders had 
encountered an enemy in battle for is years. Even then the experi- 
ence they had acquired in the only war in which they had taken part 
had no relevance to the pi'oblems of the World War. On the South 
African veldt horsemanship counted more than howitzers. A fox- 
hunter was more useful than a machine-gunner. The aeroplane and 
the tank were unknown and unthought of. Gutchkoff, the Russian 
Minister of War, saw the South African War and he told a friend ^of 
mine that he thought the experience acquired by our soldiers in that 
war had actually disqualified tliem for command in the Great War. 
The fighting was so essentially different in every respect. All the men 
who filled the highest commands in our Army in France were veterans 
of the Boer War. 

It is not too much to say that when the Great War broke out our 
(Generals had the most important le.ssons of their art to learn. Before 
they began they had much to unlearn. Their brains were cluttered 
with useless lumber, packed in every niche and corner. Some of it 
was never cleared out to the end of the War. For instance, take their 
ridiculous cavalry obsession. In a war where artillery and engineer- 
ing and trench work were more in demand than in any war in history 
we were led by soldiers trained in the cavalry. Haig was persuaded to 
the end of the War that a time would come when his troopers would 
one day charge through the gap made by his artillery and convert the 
German defeat into a headlong scamper for the Rhine. Needless to 
say, that chance never came. Generals were in every essential 
particular inadequately prepared for the contingencies which con- 
iron ted them in this War. Had they been men of genius — ^which they 
were not — they could have adapted themselves more quickly and 
effectively to the new conditions of war. They were not equipped 
with that superiority in brains or experience over an amateur steeped 
in the incidents and needs of the War which would justify the attitude 
they struck and the note of assured pastmastership they adopted 
towards all criticism or suggestion from outside or below. The 
Generals themselves were at least four-fifths amateur, hampered by the 
wrong training. They knew nothing except by hearsay about the 
actual fighting of a battle under modern conditions. Haig ordered 
many bloody battles in this War. He only took part in two, the retreat 
from Mons and the first Battle of Ypres. And both battles were fought 
under the old conditions of open warfare. He never even saw the 
ground on which his greatest battles were fought, either before or 
during the fight. Robertson never saw a battle. The great Com- 
manders of history, even when they took no physical part in the battle, 
saw with their own eyes aided or unaided with the telescope the 
ground upon which it was to be fought and watched the progress of the 
struggle between the, opposing forces. When you come to some of 
the great essentials of training and preparation for modern warfare. 
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then neither Haig nor Robertson nor any of their Staff had any 
previous experience that would give them proficiency. And yet the 
strategy of the War depended upon these two soldiers and their 
military advisers. 

In the most crucial matters relating to their own profession onr 
leading soldiers had to be helped out by the politician. I have already 
given in detail an account of the way the Generals muddled the prob- 
lem of munitions. They did not possess the nece.ssary understanding 
of tlic probable character of the War to foresee that it would be a war 
which would consume a prodigious quantity of shot and shell. What 
they ordered was of the wrong kind. They prefeired shrapnel to 
high explosive because the former was more useful in the Boer War. 
What they provided was on the assumption that the War would be 
conducted in the open field. When it developed into a war of deep 
digging they did not realise that in order to demolish those improvised 
ramparts it was essential to equip an army with thousands of guns 
of a calibre heavier than any yet trundled into the battlefield. A 
fortress with its flanks on the North Sea and the Swiss mountains, held 
by millions of men and masses of cannon and machine-guns, was a 
nightmare they never contemplated in their most disturbed slumbers. 
It took them months to adapt their strategy to this novel and unfore- 
seen portent. They did not realise that the machine-gun and the 
hand-grenade would practically take the place of the rifle. Politician.s 
were the first to seize upon the real character of the problem in all 
these respects and it was they who insisted on the necessary measures 
being taken — and taken promptly — ^in order adequately to cope with 
it. 1 1 was politicians who initiated and organised these measures. In 
doing .so, at each stage they had to overcome the rooted traditions, 
prejudices and practices of military staffs. It was politicians who 
insisted upon the importance of providing sufficient and suitable 
transport facilities behind the line on a great scale in order not only 
to bring up supplies, but to increase the mobility of the Army along 
the whole front. It was civilians, chosen, by politicians, who 
reorgani.sed and developed these facilities. It was politicians who fore- 
saw that any attempt to break through the immense fortifications 
thrown up by the enemy on the Western Front would involve 
enormous carnage and a prolongation of this destructive war. It was 
they who urged the finding of a way round on the most vulnerable 
fronts. It was politicians who uiged the importance of making the 
best use of the magnificent and ^most inexhaustible fighting man- 
power in Russia and the Balkans by providing them with the necessary 
equipment to play their part in attacking the enemy on his Eastenr 
and Southern Fronts. It was amateurs who were principally 
respon.sible for the tank, easily the most formidable of our weapons, 
and it was they who invented and urged the use of one of the most 
serviceable Tn?rhines of the War, the Stokes mortar. It was a civilian 
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who invented the hydrophone which located the deadly submarine 
and enabled us to hunt it down in the pathless depths of the sea. 

Let anyone read the history of the War with care and then con- 
jecture what tvould have happened if the ignorant and cold-shouldered 
civilian had not insisted on coming to the rescue of the mi litary in the 
discharge of those functions which in peace and war constituted an 
essential part of the duties and responsibilities of the latter. I have 
not perused a history written by or on behalf of these great Generals 
which recognise.s fairly and generously the contribution rendered to 
the achievement of victory by the unwelcome intervention of the 
amateur untrained in military colleges or on parade grounds. 

Ivooking back on this devastating War and surveying the part played 
in it by statesmen and soldiers respectively in its direction, I have come 
definitely to the couclu.sion that the former showed too much caution 
in exerting their authority over tltc military leaders. They might 
have done so either by a direct and imperative order from the 
Government or by making representations followed, if those were not 
edective in answering the purpo.se, by a change in the military leader- 
ship. The latter method of procedure would no doubt have been the 
.sounder and wiser course to pursue had it been feasible. The 
difficulty, however, all Governments experienced was in discovering 
capable commanders who could have been relied upon not only to 
carry out their policy but to do so efficiently and skill ully. The long 
siege warfare did not provide opportunities for resourceful men to 
come to the top by a display of superior skill. There was a rigidity 
and restrictiveness about the methods employed ivhich allowed no 
play for iniative, imagination and inventiveness. I’he orders i.s.sued 
to divisional and brigadier Generals and to Colonels from head- 
quarters were precise and could not be deviated from in any particular 
without risking a charge of insubordination. The men on the heights 
offei'ed no encouragement or chances to genius down below. The 
distance between the chateaux and dugouts was as great as that from 
the fixed stars to the caveras of earth. No telescope wa.s powerful 
enough to discern talent at that depth, even if a look-out were being 
kept. That is one reason why no one reached the highest ranks in 
the British Army except those who were there or thereabout when 
the War began. No civilian rose above the rank of Brigadier, although 
there must have been hundreds of thousands who had years of exi)cri~ 
cnce in the fighting line — many of them men of exceptional capacity. 
Thousands of these men had pas.sed through our Secondary Schools, 
hundreds through our Universities, and not a few with distinction. 
It is incredible that amongst men of that training and quality there 
, should not have been found one, fit for high promotion, after years 
of greater experience of fighting under modern conditions than any 
General in the field had acquired. The regular Army before the 
War numbered something over 4go,ooo. During the War four or 
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five million young men drawn from every class of the community 
passed through its ranks. The wider the range of choice the better 
the chance of finding the right men for leadership. Besides, the Army 
was never considered to be a career for the talents. Rather the reverse. 
Boys who were endowed with brains above their fellows sought other 
professions where talent was more welcome and better requited. 
Independent thinking is not encouraged in a professional Army. It 
is a form of mutiny. Obedience is the supreme virtue. Theirs not to 
reason why. Orders are to be carried out and not canvassed. Criticism 
is insubordination. The object of discipline is to accustom men to 
respond to a command instantly, by instant action, without thought 
of effect or consequence. There were many intelligent officers and 
men who knew that the orders given them during the War were utterly 
stupid and must have been given by Staffs who had no understanding 
of the conditions. But orders were orders. And with their men they 
went to a doom they foresaw was inevitable. Such an instinctive 
obedience to the word of command is essential to the efficiency of a 
body of men who have to face terror, death or mutilation in the dis- 
charge of their terrible duties. But a long course of mental 
subservience and suppression cramps the development and suppleness 
of the intellect. It makes “ an officer and a gentleman ” but it is not 
conducive to the building up of an alert, adaptable and resourceful 
leader of men. 

Haig’s summary of the qualities of the French officers he met is a 
condemnation of the rigidity of the system. The average and common- 
place men of distinguished form he picked out as " gentlemanly ” and 
“ fine soldiers.” The one man of genius among them he gibed at as 
a blatherur. In such a system promotion is a moving staircase where 
the man who sticks on is sure of promotion. Wheedling, pushing, 
intriguing enables some to wriggle through the crowd in front of him 

^but intellect is out of place and strength does not count. In the 

grand Army that fought the World War the ablest brains did not climb 
to the top of the stairs and they did not reach a height where politicians 
could even see them. Seniority ahd Society were the dominant factors, 
in Army promotion. Deportment counted a good deal. Brains came 
a bad fourth. Men of great intellectual powers are not tempted to 
join a profession which offers so little scope for the exercise of their 
powers and where the awards have no particular reference to special 
capacity. To be a good average is safer than to be gifted above your 
fellows. The only exceptions were to be found in the Dominion 
forces. General Currie, the Commander of the Canadian Army, and 
General Monash, the Commander of the Australian Army, were both 
in civil life when the War broke out. Both proved themselves to be 
brilliant military leaders and went right through to the top. It mcam 
they had a natural aptitude for soldiering and that the fact of their 
being officers in unprofessional armies gave full play to their gifts. 
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Monash was, according to the testimony of those who knew well his 
genius for war and what he accomplished by it, the most resourceful 
General in the whole of the British Army. But the tradition of the 
Dominions in the occupations of peace and war is encouraging to 
fresh talent. For this and other reasons the British Government 
experienced a difficulty in securing for the Supreme Command the 
services of the ablest man which their great armies could have pro- 
vided. There was no conspicuous officer in the Army who seemed to 
he better qualified for the Highest Command tlian Haig, That is to 
.say, there was no outstanding General fit for so overwhelming a 
position as the command of a force five times as great as the largest 
army ever commanded by Napoleon, and many more times the size of 
any army led by Alexander, Hannibal or Caesar. I have no doubt these 
great men would have ri.sen to the occasion, but such highly gifted 
men as the British Army possessed were consigned to the mud by 
orders of men superior in rank but inferior in capacity, who them- 
selves kept at a safe distance from the slime which they had chosen as 
the terrain where their plans were to operate. 

The solicitude with which most Generals in high places (there were 
honourable exceptions) avoided personal jeopardy is one of the 
debatable novelties of modern warfare. Generals cannot any longer 
be expected to lead their men over the top with pointing sword. But 
this departure from the established methods of leadership by personal 
example has gone too far. Admirals of a rank corresponding to that 
held by the Array Commanders took exactly the same hazards in action 
as the humblest sailor in their fleet. Beatty wa.s a man of dauntless 
intrepidity who sought danger. His flagship was hit in the Dogger 
Bank fight and it was just as liable to be blown up at Jutland as the 
Defence and the Invincible, The Rear-Admirals commanding these 
battle cruisers were killed when their ships were sunk, Jellicoe was 
not altogether free from personal peril in the Jutland mists. When 
a naval battle is fought G.H.Q. moves into the battle zone. Every 
cltUd knows the story of Zeebrugge, the one naval exploit of the War 
that moved and still moves the imagination of the nation. Sir Roger 
Keyes, the Admiral who directed tlie attack, had the unmistakable 
Nelson touch and took just as great personal ri.sks as that redoubtable 
sailor ever faced. When High Admirals are not immune from the 
jeopardy of war there is no reason why exalted Generals should be 
sacrosanct. It is a new thing in war for generals who never set eyes 
on a position to command their soldiers to attack it without the 
slightest intention of placing themselves in any peril by leading the 
attack themselves, or even in viewing the ground before action or 
coming near the battle whilst it is proceeding to its deadly end. It is 
certainly a novelty in war that military leaders swathed in comfort and 
security should doom hundreds of thousands of their bravest soldiers 
to lodge for weeks in slimy puddles with Death as their fellow lodger. 
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without even taking the precaution of finding out for themselves what 
the conditions are or are likely to become. In the olden days when 
commanders so directed a battle that it ended in a shambles for their 
own array, they ran the risk of being themselves numbered with the 
slain. Even after muskets and cannon had become the most important 
weapons in war, Napoleon faced both in leading his troops. Welling- 
ton had a General shot at his side in the Battle of Waterloo and another 
was killed in the same battle in charging the enemy at the head of 
his troops. Mr. Winston Churchill describes how Marlborough crept 
through the corn to within a few yards of a French parapet bristling 
with guns just before a battle in order to judge whether an attack 
there was a feasible operation. When he found that it did not offer 
a fair chance of success to his men, he ordered them to retire. 
Cromwell and Rupert charged at tlie head of their troopers, Csesar 
went into action to rally his men at great risk to his life. Stonewall 
Jackson constantly faced personal hazard and wa.s ultimately killed 
taking risks in examining the battle-ground. Some of the assaults on 
impossible positions ordered by our Generals would never have been 
decreed if they had seen beforehand with their own eyes the hopeless 
slaughter to which their orders doomed their men. To suggest other- 
wise would be a base calumny on Generals. 

No amount of circumspection can prevent war leading to the deatli 
of multitudes of brave men, but now that Generals are not partaking 
in the personal hazards of a fight, they ought to take greater personal 
risks in satisfying themselves as to the feasibility of their plans and as 
to whether the objectives they wish to attain are worth the sacrifice 
entailed, and whether there is no better way of achieving the same 
result at less cost of galltuit lives. 
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TERMS OF ARMISTICE WITH GERMANY 

Between Marshal Foch, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies, 
acting in the name of the Allied and Associated Powers with Admiral 
Wemyss, First Sea Lord, on the one hand, and 

Herr Erzberger, Secretary of State, President of the 

German Delegation, 

Count Von Oberndorff, Envoy Extraordinary and 

Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Major-General Von Winterfeldt, 

Captain Vanselow (German Navy), 

duly empowered and acting with tire concurrence of the German 
Chancellor on the other hand. 

An Armistice has been concluded on the following couditiorLs: — • 

Conditions of the Armistice Concluded with Germany. 

A. Clauses Relating to the Western Front. 

I. Cessation of hostilities by land and in the air six hours after 
the signing of the Armistice, 

II. Immediate evacuation of the invaded countries — Belgium, 
France, Luxemburg, as well as Alsace-Lorraine — so ordered as to 
be completed within 15 days from the signature of the Armistice. 

German troops which have not left the above-mentioned territories 
within the period fixed .shall be made prisoners of war. 

Occupation by the Allied and United States Forces jointly shall 
keep pace with the evacuation in these areas. 

All movements of evacuation and occupation shall be regulated 
in accordance with a Note (Annexe 1) determined at the time of 
the signing of the Armistice. 

III. Repatriation, beginning at once, to be completed within 
15 days, of all inhabitants of the countries above enumerated 
(including hostages, persons under trial, or condemned). 

IV. Surrender in good condition by the German Armies of the 
following equipment: — 
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5.000 guns (3,500 heavy, 3,500 field). 

35,000 machine guns. 

3.000 trench mortare. 

1,700 aeroplanes (fighters, bombers — 
firstly all D.7’s and night-bombing machines). 

The above to be delivered in situ to the Allied and United States 
troops in accordance with the detailed conditions laid down in the 
Note (Annexe 1) determined at the time of the signing of the 
Armistice. 

V . Evacuation by the German Armies of the districts on the left 
bank of the Rhine. These districts on the left bank of the Rhine 
shall be administered by the local authorities under the control of 
the Allied and United States Armies of Occupation. 

The occupation of these territories by Allied and United States 
troops shall be assured by garrisons holding the principal cros-sings 
of the Rhine (Mainz, Coblenz, Cologne), together with bridgeheads 
at these points of a 30-kilometre (about 19 miles) radius on the right 
bank, and by garrisons similarly holding the strategic points of the 
area. 

A neutral zone shall be reserved on the right bank of the Rhine, 
between the river and a line drawn parallel to the bridgeheads and 
to the river and 10 kilometres miles) distant from them, between 
the Dutch frontier and the Swiss frontier. 

The evacuation by the enemy of the Rhine districts (right and 
left banks) shall be so ordered as to be completed within a further 
period of i6 days, in all 3 1 days, after the signing of the Armistice. 

All movements of evacuation and occupation shall be regulated 
according to tlie Note (Annexe 1) determined at the time of the 
.signing of the Armistice. 

VI. In all territories evacuated by the enemy, evacuation of the 
inhabitants shall be forbidden; no damage or harm shall be done 
to the persons or property of the inhabitants. 

No person shall be prosecuted for having taken part in any 
military measures previous to the signing of the Armistice. 

No destruction of any kind to be committed. 

Military establishments of all kinds shall be delivered intact, as 
well as military stores, food, munitions and equipment, which shall 
not have been removed during the periods fixed for evacuation. 

Stores of food of all kinds for the civil population, cattle. Sec,, shall 
be left in situ. 

No measure of a general character shall be taken, and no official 
order shall be given which would have as a consequence the 
depreciation of industrial establishments or a reduction of their 
personnel. 

VTT. Road-, and means of communication of every kind, railroads. 
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waterways, roads, bridges, telegraphs, telephones shall be in no 
manner impaired. 

All civil and military personnel at present employed on them 
shall remain. 

5,000 locomotives and 150,000 wagons, in good working order, 
with all necessai-y spare parts and fittings, shall be delivered to the 
Associated Powers within the period fixed in Annexe No. 2 (not 
exceeding 3 1 days in all). 

5,000 motor lorries are also to be delivered in good condition 
within 36 day.s. 

The railways of Alsace-Lorraine shall be handed over within 31 
days, together with all personnel and material belonging to tiie 
organisation of tliis system. 

Further, the necessary woi'king material in the territories on the 
left bank of the Rhine shall be left in situ. 

All stores of coal and material for the upkeep of permanent way, 
.signals and repair shops shall be left in situ and kept in an cllicient 
state by Germany, so far as the working of the means of communica- 
tion on the left bank of the Rhine is concerned. 

All lighters taken from the Allies shall be restored to them. 

I’hc Note attached as Annexe 2 defines the details of these 
measures. 

VIII. The German Command shall be rc.sponsible for ^e^caI• 
ing within 48 hours after the signing of the Armistice, all mines or 
delay-action fuses disposed on territories evacuated by the German 
troops, and shall assist in their discovery and destruction. 

The German Command shall also reveal all destructive measures 
that may have lieen taken (.such as poisoning or pollution of rvclls, 
springs. See.). 

Breaches of the.se clauses will involve reprisals. 

IX. The .right of requisition shall be exercised by the Allied 
and United States Armies in all occupied territories, save for settle- 
ment of accounts with authorised persons. 

The upkeep of the troops of occupation in the Rhine districts 
(excluding Alsace-Lorraine) shall be charged to the, German 
Government. 

X. The immediate repatriation, without reciprocity, according 
to detailed conditions which shall be fixed, of all Allied and United 
States prisoners of war, including those under trial and condemned. 
The Allied Powers and the United States of America shall be able 
to dispose of these prisoners as they think fit. This condition annuls 
all other conventions regarding prisoners of war, including that of 
July, 1918, now being ratified. However, the return of German 
prisoners of wa,r interned in Holland and Switzerland shall continue 
^ heretofore. The return of German prisoners of war shall be 
settled at the conclusion of the Peace preliminaries. 
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XI. Sick and wounded who cannot be removed from territory 
evacuated by the German forces shall be cared for by German per- 
sonnel, who shall be left on the spot with the material required. 

B. Clauses relating to the Eastern Frontiers of Germany. 

XII. All German troops at present in any territory which before 
the war formed part of Austria-Hungary, Roumania or Turkey, shall 
withdraw within the frontiers of Germany as they existed on ist 
August, 1914, and all German troops at present in territories, which 
before the war formed part of Russia, must likewise return to within 
the frontiers of Germany as above defined, as soon as the Allies shall 
think the moment suitable, having regard to the internal situation 
of these territories. 

XIII. Evacuation of German troops, to begin at once, and all 
German instructors, prisoners and agents, civilian as well as military, 
now on the territory of Russia (frontiers as defined on 1st August, 
1914), to be recalled. 

XIV. German troops to cease at once all requisitions ^d seizures 
and any other coercive measures with a view to obtaining supplies 
intended for Germany in Roumania and Russia (frontiers as defined 
on 1st August, 1914). 

XV. Annulment of the treaties of Bucharest and Brest-Litovsk 

and of the supplementary treaties. , , 

XVI. The Allies shall have free access to the territories evacuated 
by the Germans on their Eastern frontier, either through Danzig or 
liy the Vistula, in order to convey supplies to the population of these 
tciTitories or for the purpose of maintaining order. 

C. Clause relating to East Africa. 

XVII. Evacuation of all German forces operating in East Africa 
within a period specified by the Allies. 

D. General Clauses. 

XVIII. Repatriation without reciprocity, within a maximum 
period of one month, in accordance with detailed conditions here- 
after to be fixed, of all interned civilians, including hostages and 
iicrsons under trial and condemned, who may be subjects of ^lied 
or Associated States other than those mentioned in Clause III. 

Financial Clauses. 

XIX. With the reservation that any subsequent conccMiom and 
daims by the Allies and United States remain unaffected, the follow- 
ing financial conditions are imposed: — 

Reparation for damage done. 
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While the Armistice lasts, no public securities shall be remo\ed 
by the enemy which can serve as a pledge to the Allies to cover 
reparation for war losses. 

Immediate restitution of the cash deposit in the National Bank oi 
Belgium and, in general, immediate return of all documents, specie, 
stock, shares, paper money, together with plant lor the issue thereof, 
affecting public or private interests in the invaded countries. 

Restitution of the Russian and Roumanian gold yielded to 
Germany or taken by that Power. 

This gold to be delivered in mast to the Allies until peace is 
concluded. 


E. Naval Condilions. 

XX. Immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea, and definite 
information to be given as to the position and movements of all 
German ships. 

Notification to be given to neutrals that freedom of navigation 
m all territorial waters is given to the Navies and Mercantile Marines 
of the Allied and Associated Powers all question of neutrality being 
waived. 

XXI. All Naval and Mercantile Marine prisoners of war of the 
Allied and Associated Powers in German hands to be returned, 
without rci^rocity. 

XXII. To .surrender at the ports .specified by the Allies and the 
United States all submarines at pi-escnt in existence (including all 
submarine cruisers and minelayers) with armament and equipment 
complete. Tho.se that cannot put to sea shall be deprived of arma- 
ment and equipment, and shall remain under the supervision of the 
Allies and the United States. Submarines ready to put to .sea shall 
be prepared to leave German ports immediately on receipt of a 
wireless order to sail to the poit of surrender, the I'cmaindcr to follow 
as early as possible. The conditions of this Article shall be com- 
pleted within 14 days of the signing of the Armistice. 

XXIII. The following German surface warships, which shall be 
designated by the Allies and the United States of America, shall forth- 
with be disarmed and thereafter interned in neutral ports, or, failing 
them. Allied ports, to be designated by the Allies and the United 
States of America, and placed under the surveillance of the Allies 
and the United States of America, only care and maintenance parties 
being left on board, namely : — 

6 battle cruisers. 

10 battleships. 

8 light cruisers (including two minelayers). 

50 destroyers of tne most modern types. 
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All Other surface warships (including river craft) are to be con- 
centrated in German Naval bases, to be designated by the Allies and 
tlie United States of America, completely disarmed and placed under 
the supervision of the Allies and the United States of America. All 
vessels of the Auxiliary Fleet arc to be disarmed. All vessels specified 
for internment shall be ready to leave German ports seven days after 
the signing of the Armistice. Directions for the voyage shall be given 
by wireless. 

XXIV. The Allies and the United States of America shall have 
the right to sweep up all minefields and destroy all obstructions laid 
by Germany outside German territorial waters, and the positions of 
these are to be indicated. 

XXV. Freedom of access to and from the Baltic to be given to 
the Navies and Mercantile Marines of the Allied and Associated 
Powers. This to be secured by the occupation of all German forts, 
fortifications, batteries and defence works of all kinds in all the routes 
from the Cattegat into the Baltic, and by the sweeping up and 
destruction of all mines and obstructions within and without Ger- 
man territorial waters without any questions of neutrality being 
raised by Germany, and the positions of all sucit mines and 
obstructions to be indicated, and the plans relating thereto are to 
be supplied. 

XXVI. The existing blockade conditions set up by the Allied 
and Associated Powers are to remain unchanged, and all German 
merchant ships found at sea are to remain liable to capture. The 
Allies and United States contemplate the provisioning of Germany 
during the Armistice as shall be found necessary. 

XTWII. All Acrid Forces are to be concentrated and 
immobilized in German bases to be specified’ by the Allies and the 
U nited States of America. 

XXVIII. In evacuating the Belgian coasts and ports, Germany 
shall abandon, in situ and intact, the port material and material for 
inland waterways, also all merchant ships, tugs and lighters, all Naval 
aircraft and air materials and stores, all arms and armaments and 
all stores and apparatus of all kinds. 

XXIX, All Black Sea ports are to be evacuated by Germany; 

' all Russian warships of all descriptions seized by Germany in the 

Black Sea are to be handed over to the Allies and the United Stat^ 
of America; all neutral merchant ships seized in the Black Sea are 
to be released; all warlike and other materials of all kinds seized 
in those ports arc to be returned, and German materials as specified 
in Clause XXVIII arc to be abandoned. 

XXX. All mercliant ships at present in German hands belong- 
ing to the Allied and Associated Powers are to be restored to ports 
specified by the Allies and the United States of America without , 
reciprocity. 
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XXXI. No destruction of ships or of materials to be permitted 
before evacuation, sunender or restoration. 

XXXII. The German Government shall formally notify all the 
neutral Governments, and particularly the Governments of Nonvay, 
Sweden, Denmark and Holland that all restrictions placed on the 
trading of their vessels with the Allied and Associated countries, 
whether by the German Government or by private German interests, 
and whether in return for specific concessions, such as the export of 
shipbuilding materials or not, are immediately cancelled. 

XXXIII. No transfers of German merchant shipping, of any 
description, to any neutral flag are to take place after signature of 
the Armistice. 


F. Duration of Armistice. 

XXXIV. The duration of the Armistice is to be 36 days, with 
option to extend. During this period, on failure of execution of any 
of the above clauses, the Armistice may be repudiated by one of the 
contracting parties on 48 hours’ previous notice. It is understood 
that failure to execute Articles III and XVIII completely in the 
periods specified is not to give rea.son for a repudiation of the 
Armistice, save where such failure is due to malice aforethought. 

To ensure the execution of the present convention under the most 
favourable conditioas, the principle of a permanent International 
Armistice Commission is recognised. This Commission shall act 
under the supreme authority of the High Command, military and 
naval, of the Allied Armies. 

The present Armistice was signed on the 11th day of November, 
1918, at 5 o’clock a.m. (French time). 

F. Foch. Erzberger. 

R. E. WF.MYS.S. Oijerndorff. 

WlNTERFELDT. 

VANSltI.OW. 


nth November, 1918. 

The representatives of the Allies declare that, in view of fresh 
events, it appears necessary to them that the following condition 
shall be added to the clauses of the Armistice : — 

“ In case the German ships arc not handed over within tiie 
periods specified, the Governments of the Allie,s and of the United 
States shall have the right to occupy Heligoland to ensure their 
delivery.” 

, R. E, Wemyss^ F. Foch. 

Admiral, 
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“ The German, delegates declare that they will forward this 
declaration to the German Chancellor, with the recommendation 
that it be accepted, accompanying it with the reasons by which 
the Allies have been actuated in making this demand,” 

Erzberger. 

Oberndorff. 

WiNTERFELDT. 

Vanselow. 

Annexe No. t 

I. The evacuation of the invaded territories, Belgium, France and 
Luxemburg, and also of Alsace-Lorraine, shall be carried out in three 
successive stages according to the following conditions ; — 

ist stage. Evacuation of the territories situated between the 
existing front and line No. i on the enclosed map, to be 
completed within 5 days after the signature of the Armistice. 

.?nd stage. Evacuation of territories situated between line 
No. 1 and line No. 3, to be carried out wit' in 4 further days 
(9 days in all after the signing of the Armistice). 

5rd stage. Evacuation of the territories situated between line 
No. 3 and line No. 3, to be completed within 6 further days 
(15 days in all after the signing of the Armistice). 

Allied and United States troops shall enter these various territories 
on the expiration of the period allowed to the German troops for 
the evacuation of each. 

In consequence, the Allied troops will cross the present German 
front as from the 6th day following the signing of the Armistice, line 
No. 1 as from the 10th day, and line No, 3 as from the 16th day. 

II. Evacuation of the Rhine district. This evacuation shall also 
be carried out in several successive stages: — 

(1) Evacuation of territories situated between lines 3 and 3 and 
line 4, to be completed within 4 further days (19 days in all 
after the signing of the Armistice). 

(^) Evacuation of territories situated between lines 4 and 5 to be 
completed within 4 further days (:?3 days in all after the 
signing of the Armistice). 

(3) Evacuation of territories situated between lines 5 and 6 (line 
of the Rhine) to be completed within 4 further days (ay days 
in all after the signing of the Armistice). 

(4) Evacuation of the bridgeheads and of the neutral zone on the 
right bank of the Rhine to be completed within 4 further da)B 
(31 days in all after the signing of the Armistice).,' 
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The Allied and United States Army of Occupation shall enter 
these various territories after the expiration of the period allowed 
to the German troops for the evacuation of each; consequently the 
Army will cross line No. 3, so days after the signing of the Armistice. 
It will cro.ss line No. 4 as from the S4th day after the signing of the 
Armistice; Line No. 5 as from the sSlh day; Line No. 6 (Rhine) the 
gsnd day, in order to occupy the bridgeheads. 

III. Surrender by the German Armies of tuar material specified by 

the Armistice. 

This war material shall be surrendered according to the following 
conditions : The first half before the 1 oth day, the second half before 
the ^oth day. This material shall be handed over to each of the 
Allied and United States Armies by each larger tactical group of the 
German Armies in the proportions which ma)- be fixed by the 
pennanent international Armistice Commission. 

Annexe No. « 

Conditions regarding communications, railways, waterways, roads, 
river and sea ports, and telegraphic and telephonic communica- 
tions : — 

I. All communications as far as the Rhitie, inclusive, or com- 
prised, on the right bank of this river, within the bridgeheads 
occupied by the Allied Armies .shall be placed under the supreme 
and ab.solute authority of the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Armies, who shall have the right to take any measure he may think 
neccs.sary to a.ssure their occupation and use. All documents relative 
to communications shall be held ready for transmission to him. 

II. All the material and all the civil and military personnel at 
present employed in the maintenance and working of all lines of 
communication are to be maintained in their entirety upon these 
lines in all territories evacuated by the German troops. 

All supplementary material necessary for tlic upkeep of these lines 
of communication in the districts on the left bank of the Rhine 
shall be supplied by the German Government throughout the 
duration of- the Armistice. 

III. Personnel. The French and Belgian personnel belonging 
to the services of the lines of communications, whether interned or 
not, are to be returned to the French and Belgian Armies during the 
15 days following the signing of the Armistice. The personnel 
belonging to the organisation of the Alsace-Lon-aine railway system 
is to be maintained or reinstated in such a way as to ensure the 
working of the system. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Annies shall have the 
right to make all the changes and substitutions that he may desire in 
, the personnel of the lines of toramunication. 
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IV . Material — (a) Rolling stock. The rolling stock handed over 
to the Allied Armies in the zone comprised between the pi'esent 
front and Line No. 3, not including Alsace-Lorraine, shall amount 
at least to 5*000 locomotives and 150,000 waggons. This surrender 
shall be carried out within the period fixed by Clause 7 of the 
Armistice and under conditions, the details of which shall be fixed 
by the permanent International Armistice Commission. 

All til is material is to be in good condition and in working order, 
with all the ordinary spare parts and fittings. It may be employed 
together with the regular personnel, or with any other, upon any 
part of the railway system of the Allied Armies. 

The material necessary for the working of the Alsace-Lorraine 
railway system is to be maintained or replaced for the use of the 
French Army. 

The material to be left in situ in the territories on the left bank 
of the Rhine, as ivell as that on the inner side of the bridgeheads, 
must permit of the normal working of the railways in these districts. 

(b) Permanent way, signals and workshops. The material for 
signals, machine tools and tool outfits, taken from the workshops 
and depots of the French and Belgian lines, are to be replaced under 
conditions, the details of rvhich are to be arranged by the permanent 
International Armistice Commission. 

The Allied Armies are to be supplied with railroad materials, 
rails, incidental fittings, plant, bridge-building material and timber 
ncce.s.sary for the repair of the lines destroyed beyond the present front. 

(c) Fuel and maintenance material. The German Government 
.shall be re.sponsible throughout the duration of the Armistice for 
the release of fuel and maintenance material to the depots normally 
allotted to the railways in the territories on the left bank of the 
Rhine. 

V. Telegraphic and Telephonic Communications. All telegraphs 
telephones and fixed W/T stations are to be handed over to the 
Allied Armies, with all the civil and military personnel and all their 
material, including all stores on the left bank of the Rhine. 

Supplementary stores necessary for the upkeep of the system are 
to be supplied throughout the duration of the Armistice by the 
German Government according to requirements. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies shall place this 
system under military supervision and shall ensure its control, and 
shall make all changes and substitutions in personnel which he may 
think neces.sary. 

He will send back to the German Army all the military personnel 
who are not in his judgment necessary for the working and upkeep 
of the railway. 

All plans of the German telegraphic and telephonic systems shall 
he handed over to the Coramander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies. 
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War Committee to express their views on 
peace proposals, 514-5: peace terms and, 
519-20; asks lor soldiers' opinions on Lans- 
downe memorandum, 521; decides against 
a peace move, 53x: his speech urging 
against premature peace. 531-2: was right 
to reject Lansdowne proposals, 534; dis- 
cusses situation in November. rgiO, with 
Lloyd George, 539; to represent Britain at 
Paris Conference. 542; revises Lloyd 
George's Paris Conference memorandum, 
544 et seg.; goes to Paris. 555; discusses 
situation witli Briand (November, 1016), 
555-7: lacks driving-power, 556; urges a 
Russian Conference at Paris, 560; explains 
respect felt for Venixclos in England, at 
Paris Conference, 565; on Balkan transport 
problems, 570-1 ; promises to examine Italian 
finances, 571; tired by two and a half years 
of War, 575: not prepared to order Robert- 
son to go to Russia, 582; food shortage and, 
584; attitudes of Law and Carson to, 
585-6; Tory ministers devoted to, 586; 
receives Lloyd George's War Committee 
suggestions, 5S7: replies to Lloyd Geoige's 
proposals for 'War Committee of three, 
387-S; arrives at agreement with Lloyd 
George on War Committee, 589: his letter 
oi 4/12/ 16 protesting against Times leader, 
390; refuses to see Lloyd George, 591 : calls 
meeting of Liberal leaders but exdndes 
Lloyd George, 591 ;_ letter of 4/x2/r6. an- 
nouncing resignation of Government, 
591-2; letter of 5/22/16, 594-5: requests 
Lloyd George 'to refrain from publishing 
recent correspondence, 595; letter of 
5/12/16 announcing his resignation of 
P^miershlp, 595; refuses to servo under 
either Balfour or Law, M5-6: Lloyd 
Geoige's desire to remove Balfour from 
Admiralty and, 596; his one-sid^ state- 
ment of facts of December Crisis (jor6), 
599; possessed the temperament of a 
Judge, Goi; bis non-constructive mind, 
601; his limitations as War leader. 602-3; 
Caiwn critical of, 608: anxions to be at 
home in elevated society, 611; Law and, 
6ii-z; on Law, 613; half of Liberals still 
follow, 6ai; 622, 623; invites Henderson to 
oppose Lloyd George, 623: 626, 633; co- 
operation of would have been very useful, 
635; 640; 643; his decision agelnst an ii^- 
condusivp peace, 652; on German peace 
note, 659; neglects to take drastic measures 
to save shipping, 725-6; on co-ordination at 
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Paris Cunleronce, yin; his view ol Uussian 
Revolution, 970: Colonel House and, 09^; 
W. M. Hughes and, 10^4: sets up War Ait 
Committoe, 1097: dccicles to create Air 
Board, 1098: Air Board dispute and, iioo-r; 
Henderson and, 1140; liis Itcconstruo 
tion Comuiittce (rpid), 1160; Electoral 
Reform and, 1169; moves resolution that 
legislation be eniicted on lines laid down 
by Speaker's Conference on Electoral 
Reform, withdrawing his opposition to 
Women's Suffrage, 1171-2; cliallenges 
Michaelis's pc.T.ce speech, 1213; German 
peace terms and, 1214-3; his draft letter ol 
21 1 III 16 on the question of military 
advance along Flemish coast, 1251-2; did 
not give instructions for Fasschcndaele, 
1255; bis opinion of Robertson, 1367; leads 
attack on idea of Inlcr-Allied Council, 
1441; Lloyd George's reply to, on Inter- 
Aliied Council, 1443; deiends actions of 
High Coiiunands, 144I1; raises tmustion of 
naval representation on Inter-AUied Coun- 
cil, 144&; regards Tnler-Allied Council as 
.superlluous, 1448; refrains from attempting 
to attiick main piinciiiles of Inter-Allied 
Council, 1448; Ludendorfl hopes he will be 
in power, 1476: 1485; approves of Lloyd 
George's peace aims. 1492; 1310; opposes 
Irish eansetiption. 1600; Clobe appeals to, 
■about General Reserve, 1671; to attack 
Government on General Reserve guestion, 
1677; attacks Lloyd George on General 
Reserve and similar questions, 1&80-3: 
eulogises Haig and Robertson, 1680; hates 
Sir Henry Wilson, i688; accepts Lloyd 
George's defence of Votsailles arrangements 
concerning Ifobertson and General Reserve, 
1694: the rout ol his lollowors in igtS 
due iiartly to Miiurice intrigue, 1786; de- 
mands Select Comniittco inquiry into 
Maurice’s allegations, 17^ et seq . ; condones 
Maurice's broach of disciijHno, 1791; on 
Austrian peace note of Seplenihur, igiS, 
1941; on Armistice, 1986; educational 
reforms and, i994: his drsUings with mili- 
tary loaders, 2014; Lord I''rench's dismissal 
and, 2031; his Government and Chamiiagne 
offeasivo, 2035; Somme offensive and, 2036. 

ASQUITH, RAYMOND, death of, 323, 532, 603. 

ATTRmoN, niilitary principle ol, 551; High 
Command's belief in, 617; Robertson 
favours policy of, 1288. 

AUCHINCLOSS, GORDON, 1796, 

AUSTRALIA, did not introduce conscription, 
2006; War record of, 2008-9; usefulness of 
her Navy, soio. 

AUSTRIA, makes peace overtures which are 
rvteckod on rock of Italian-Frcnch dissen- 
sioDS, 1175-1204; effect of defeat of, 1284 
et S119.; war-weariness in, 1477; refuses to 
make separate peace, 1479: sues for peace, 
1879; starvation in, 1889-90; under Gei> 
many's thumb, 1933; resolves to act in- 
dependently of Germany, 1933. 

AUSTRIAN FRONT, weakness of duo tn racial 
differences,' 217; an attack on proposed as 
.nltemative to Posscbondaelc, 1301-2. 

AVIATION, strides made in during War, 1095 

' et .ftq, [See also under Aeroplanes ctuf 
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BACON (Amtiriuun politician), more in- 
terested in success for the Ailioa than hi 
internal questions, 414. 

BACON, ADMIRAL, replaced by Keyes ut 
Dover, 701. 

BAGHDAD, .-idv.ance on, 482; cause of failure 
to capture, 487; capture of, 1078-9; effect of 
fail of, 1454-5. 

BAIN, D., at Ministry of Munitions, 163. 

BAIRD, MAJOR, appointed to Air Board, 
1098-9. 

BAKER, HAROLD, to lejiresent Kitchener on 
munitions ol War Committee, no; origin- 
ally in War Odice, 112. 

BAKER, j. ALLEN, letter on American attlUvIe 
to War, 992. 

BAKER, N. D., on how lie.st to use Aincriciin 
troops, 1804; problem of hastening arrival 
of American _ troops and, 18x1-2 et seq,\ 
President Wilson wishes to consult him 
about Pershing, 1820; Lloyd George's nien. 
ments for immediate use of American 
troops and, 1821-2. 

BAKER-CARR, GENERAL, on official indiftiT- 
ence to importance ol machine-guns, 337-9; 
poliliciaiui' reapnnsibility for Passchcnilaide 
and, 1249; his dascription of Mandets mud, 
1306-7. 

BAKHNETIEFF, the Russian, Northcliile has 
conference with, 1007. 

BAKU, British occupation of, 1909. 

BALANCE OP POWER, Robertson of the 
opinion that a strong Central Europeiui 
Power is essential for maintenance of, 491), 

BALDWIN, STANLEY (later Earl Baldwin of 
Bowdloy), on partnership between Lloyd 
George and Bonar Law, 609; takes office 
as Junior Lord of the Treasury, 642. 

BALFOUR, A, J. (later Earl of Balfour), ap- 
proves idea of party truce (1910), 223; 
Comniitteo of Impenal Defence and, 48; 
60; Lloyd George's correspondence with on 
munitions, los ol .req.; on War Office 
limitations, 103; on Kitchener's incapacity 
to visualise munitions problem, loS-n; 
Montagu's momomndum and, lee-to; on 
War Office's Obstruction of MuniiioiM 
Committee, iii; his memotanduro on fiutd- 
guns, 112; sees deputation from G.II.Q. «n 
ammunition shortage, iiq; disinterested- 
ness of, 130-1; 170-1; Dardanelles plan 
and, 235; central control of strategy 
and, 24 Q; visits Calais about Salonika 
evacuation, 315; on Somme offensive, 322; 
scionlifio research in relation to w.ir and, 
368; tank Tesonreh and, 370', rcsponsibiUty 
lor tank eupply and, 383; at Tlatricld tank 
trial, 383; llouse’s peace proposals anti, 
411; clescrihes M'Kciina as an adroit 
accountant, 447; Kitchener and, 43d; peace 
proposals of, 515; his memorandum on 
peace settlement, 523-9; situation In 
November, 1916, and, 339; cliallciigcs 
Curzon on aeroplane issue, 583: Asquith 
insists on retaining, 592; Asquith turns 
down suggestion that he should form 
Government, 596; accepts office under 
Lloyd George loyally supporting him there- 
after, 596-7: Aeqmth's refusal to serve 
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under, 599; his skill in dealing with Irish 
Nationalists, 604: his stru^le with Lloyd 
George over Education Uill oi igoi. 604-5; 
bis weakness displayed in TariH Reform 
controveray, 603; his services to his country 
after retirement, 605; his iinparliality and 
courage, 6<)5-7: capacity for bold decision 
displayed in Irish work of, 6u6; Clenienceau 
and, &06; irresolute at Admiralty but a good 
Foreign Secretary, 607; a member of the 
ruling class, dir; becomes Foreign Secre- 
tary, 621; his inhucncc among Tories, 622; 
624; hist War Cabinet and, 634; Asciuilh's 
refusal to servo under, 633; Wilson's peace 
note .and, 66t),_ 661, 663-4; shipping and, 
7351 on revolutionary character of decisions 
regarding food control, 764; Italian food 
shortage and, _ ygS; Petrograd Conference 
and, 928; 930; invites Czar to take refuge in 
England, 973: House's message to, 992-3; 
to head mission to America, 994; his per- 
sonal success in U.S.A,, 997-S; President 
Wilson and, 999; visits Canada, moo; ap- 
proves of appointment of NorthcliQe as 
head of mission to America, laoo-i; North- 
clilTc and, 1002, 1003; Wilson and, 1011-2; 
1012, loig, 1026; attends Imperial War 
Cabinet, 1036; opposes Curzon's Air Board 
suggestions, 1098; his duel with Curzon 
over Air Board, 1099; 1126; 1133; Stock- 
holm Conference and, 1126; 1133-4; Hender- 
son and, 1138-9: Vatican peace note and, 
1217-8; text of his memorandum on Kubl- 
mann peace move, 1237-40; leoxas that 
Lanckeii had npproached the French, 1241: 
confident Kulilniann's appeal is genuine, 
1241; supports Haig's Passchendaele plans, 
1293: discusses Austrian peace terms with 
Smuts, 1478; Ills memorandum of Decam- 
bor, 1917, on Russian situation, 1544-7* on 
British attitude to Bolsheviks, 1532-3; his 
desfiatch to Bnico Lockhart, 1353-7: at 
Paris Conference of 29/11/77, 1617; 

attempts to induce Robertson to see 
reason, 1685-6; dislikes Sir Henry Wilson, 
16^; problem of hastening arrival of 
American troops and, 1812; appeals to 
President Wilson after troop-transport 
plans have been wrecked bj' Poshing, 
1819-20; 1844, 1833; less pessimistic than 
Sir Henry Wilson and Smuts (/n/y. mS). 
1866; his desiiatch to U.S.A. on Japanese 
intervention in Russia, 1898-9; his note on 
British attitude to Russia, 1906^; voces 
British feeling concerning Austrian peace 
note of September, ipxS, 1941; Arroisiice 
terms and, 1971-2: supports Lloyd George 
against Clemenceau in matter of Turkish 
armistice, 1977. 

BALFOUR DECLARATION ON PALESTINE, 
origin of, 349; capture of Jerusalem and. 
2092, 

BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, BARON, denounces 
Irish settlement, 42a: Imperial War 
Cabinet and, zo6o. 

BALFOURIER, GENERAL MAURICE, Lloyd 
George’s meeting with, 94-5. 

BALKANS. Grey's settlement of igij, 59: 
potentialities of, from Allied point of view, 
217-8; War Council and, 231 et seq,; ad- 
vantages to Germany of success m, 299- 
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301: resources of, neglected by Allies, 
308-9; collapse in, suits Wcsterneis, 317; 
complete failure of Allied cause in. 325-6; 
possibilities of, in October, igib, 354; 
Briand on possibilities in, 559; universal 
agreement on paramount impoitance of at 
Paris Conference, 361-2; decisions of 
Chantilly Conference in regard to, 567; 
Italian engineers to make toads in, 570-1; 
Briand ami, 572; military chiefs ignore 
views of Government on, 573; lost oppor- 
tiinities_ in, 574; German ideas of Allied 
efforts in, 653; the outlook in 19/7, 818 et 
seq,\ Lloyd George on situation at Rome 
Conference, 840-1; Rome Conference con- 
clusions concerning, 856-7; Smuts on posi- 
tion in (April, igij), gii-2; offensive in 
^entlal, 1265: War Cabinet kept in 
ignorance of course of events in, 1472: Sir 
Henry Wilson sees no hope in (July. jgiS), 
1863-4; Allied stupidity about, 1911-2; 
neglect of Army in, 1914-5; Clemenceau in 
favour of offensive in, 1917; Lloyd George 
approves offensive in, 1919: Allies victorious 
in, 1919-20; plans for operations in (October, 
tgtS), 1950-1; Allied neglect of, 1999. [See 
also Salonika and Dardanelles.] 

BALLARD, GENERAL, admits the difficulties 
attendant upon support of Kaledin, 1542, 

BANBURV, SIR FREDERICK (now I-ord), 
attacks Corn Production Bill, 766^. 

BANKS, effects of 1914 crisis on, 62 et seq. 

BARK, M,, Russian Finance Minister, ffnancing 
of Russian contracts in America and, 69, 
241; supports Salonika offensive plan, 243; 
Anglo-Russian relations and, 462. 

BARKER, SIR W. H., educational reform and, 

1994. 

BARLOW, SIR THOMAS, health of munition 
workers and, 206. 

BARNES, GEORGE, becomes Minister of 
Pensions, ^2; MacDunald's projected 
Russian visit and, 1125; Henderson and, 
1129; submits reports of Coinmissioneis on 
Industrial Unrest, 11^6-9; on Man-power 
Committee, 1576; chairman of conference 
between Government and Labour, 1593. 

BARRRRE, M., at Rome Conference, 848, 1199. 

BARRETT, GENERAL, river transport short- 
age and, 4B5. 

BASRA, capture of, 4S1; mismanagement at, 
487-8. 

BATHURST, CAPTAIN (later Lord Bledlsloe). 
at War Cabinet session on food question, 
761; on advantages of paying fair wages to 
agricultural laboniers, 764. 

BATTENBERG, PRINCE LOUIS OF, 50. 

BAUER, GUSTAV, Michaelis and, 1229. 

BAYLEY, CLIVE, Northcliffe and, 1004. 

BEACH, SIR MICHAEL HICKS (later Lord St. 
Aldwyn), financial crisis (/9T4) and, 64-3; 
Kitchener and, 114; 1328, 

BEARDMORB, MESSRS., Uoyd George visits 
works of, 287. 

BEATTY, ADMIRAL, EARL, on suhmarine war- 
fare, G73; his standing in Navy, 684; in 
favour of convoys, 689, 690; his followdiig 

. in Navy, 696; antagonism b^ween' J^icoe 
and, 700; 1773. 2043. 
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BEAUMONT HAMEL, strength of German 
fortifications at, 282. 

BEAUVAIS AGHEEMENT, Italian Army and, 

1775-7. 

BEAUVAIS CONFERENCE, 2743 et seq. 

BBAVBRBROOK, lord, urges Lloyd George 
not to resign, 460; asked to arrange meet- 
ing between Bonar Law and Lloyd George, 
575: his account ol negotiations of Lloyd 
George with Carson and Ljiw, 580; Law’s 
interviews with Tory leaders and, 589: 
Times leader of elieli6 and, 590; aeconnt 
of formation of Lloyd Georije’s Govonmxaat 
given by, 597; his friendship lor Law, G13; 
023,' 1002 ; deserving of credit for his War- 
time propaganda, 1873. 

BECK, C., on cost of National Service 
Ministry, Sis. 

BECK, SIR RAYMOND, War Risks Insurance 
and, 721. 

BEER RESTRICTION ACT, OUTPUT OF. re- 
strictions under, 791-2. 

BEHARRELL, sir GEORGE, transport prob- 
lems and. 473, 476. 

BELGIUM, our liabilities contingent on viola- 
tion of, 30-1; the crucial issue of the War, 
43 et se/j.; American attitudo to, 393-6, 
390; Bemstorft and, 4 [3; Robertson and, 
499; Asquith Government and, 332-3; 662. 
063, 1049; Austrian peace move and, 1178-9: 
Lloyd George on, 1*12: Germany insislM on 
controlling, in /ti/y, JqzS, 1932. 

BBIX, SIR HUGH, on Sir Edwunl Giey, 58-9. 

BENA2ET, M., JClng Gonstailtluo's suggestions 
to, 563. 

BBNBDlcrus XVI, POPE, hi» peace note oi 
i6/SIX7, 1213-17; Wilson's reply to, 1220. 
1222; 1231; his appeal on liehalf of Austria- 
Hungary, 1977-8. f-'’"® under Catholic 
Church and Vatican.] 

BENNETT, ARNOLD false siiilements pnb- 
lislied by, 1778. 

BENSON, REAR-ADMIRAL W. S., his Anglo- 
nhobka, 996: 1793; U.S.rt.'s cunlrilaiiiuii to 
W:u- and, l8on. 

BGRCHTOLD, COUNT, mainly ntsponsilile for 
War, 34: limilations of, 33; did iKit nsdisKJ 
what result of his actions in July, 1^14, 
would bo, 199.3. 

BBRBSFORO, LORD CHARLES, writes to 
Lloyd George on conduct of the War, 
464: Russia and, 312-4. 

BERNSTEIN, HENRI, 90. 

BBRNSTORFF, COUNT JOHANN, communi- 
cates Germany's peace (orms to U.S.A., 
413; his lottor to House on Wilson's peace 
note, 664-066; in favour of Wilson’s ptei- 
doncy, 978; announces unrestricted sub- 
lunrino warfare, 982; writes privately to 
House concerning Germany’s iieaco terms, 
983; 985: M05; Sanders toporla on Turkish 
situation to, 1924-5, 

BBRTHBLOT, PHILIPPE, peace notes of 
December, 1916, and, 6G0: at Rome Con- 
ference, 83B. 

sm, PRANO® (later Lord), BaJfcins 
sjuidk 242-3; at Paris Conference, 3^; does 
not want Czar to come to England, 975, 
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BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, THEOBALD VON, 
Lloyd Grtirge meets, 17-9; his view oi 
English decadence, 18-9; Agadir incident 
and, 25; limitations of. 33: rojects idisi ot 
conference in July, 1914, 36; Colonel House 
and, .107; President Wilson and, 311-12; 
dismissed for lack of enthusiasm, 1208-9; 
1231: his eiforts to negotiate peace itus- 
trated hy German Military Chiefs, ihOg; 
dismissal of, 1931; franchise relorms and, 
1940. 

BEVERIDGE, SIR WILLIAM, at Ministry of 
Munitions, 151-O3. 

BHVIN, ERNEST, meets Lloyd George, O23. 

WDDULPH, BHIGADIER-GHNEHAL, Fifth 
Army defences in March. iqiS, and, 1704. 

BIKANIR, MAHARAJAH OF, invited io attend 
Imperial War Ctiliinol, 1028-g; capacity of, 
1034; 2010. 

BILLING, PEMBERTON, returned to Parlia- 
ment, 1097. 

BINGLBV, GENERAL, reports on medical re- 
sources failure in Mesopotamia., 488. 

BIRKENHEAD, EARL OF, appioves idea of 
Party truce (tgn>), 22: 28. 

BIRMINGHAM SMAIX ARMS CO., machine-gun 
contracts and, 363. 

BIRRELL, AUGUSTINE, refuses to taJte drastic 
action against Sinn Fclu, 417: resign.'! Irish 
Chief Secrelaryship, 418. 

BISMARCK, PRINCE, on tho dangers of an 
Englisli invusimi, lo-i; 35; atui)iditv of 
German statesmen since ulsinissal oC, 991; 
1606, 2005. 

BISSOLATI-BERGAMASCHI, LEONIDA, pm- 
tests against Cndoraa's iHuaal to accept 
British oiler of guns, 1372-3; 1403. 

BLACK, SIR FREDERICK, Munitions of Wat 
Cominittco and, loH; uriginaliy at 
Admiralty, 112; at Miuislry of Munitions, 
16S. 

BLACKETT. SIR BASIL, American loans and, 
1018. 

BLACK LABOUR, employment ol, 631, 

BLERIOT, LOUIS, 1095. 

BLISS, GENERAL T. H., )o atiouii Inter-Allied 
Council, 1446; his (.stiiiiates of America’s 
man-powur, 1378; at Paris Conference of 
zp/r//f7, 1617: at Supromu Council inret- 
tiiig of 30/r/r#, 163s: cognisant of mituro 
of Gunoral Itescrv'u, 1639; assured of 
President Wilson's .-ipprevnl of Koch as 
President of GeiioraJ Itisicrvo, 1712; 
In favour of Genuraf Kusorvo, 1740; his 
verdict on EouUens Agreement, i7.to-i; 
174.5, 17.17: supports Unity of C'oimUiiTid, 
1748; 1749, 1793: member of Supreme W.-u 
Council, 1796: position with rugtird to 
Americiin troops and, 3808.9; agrees to 
British policy concerning Ajnorican Amiy, 
1813: Pershing and, 1824: docs not .support 
Pershing, 1823. 

BLOCKADE, BRITISH, U.S.A. .uinoyetl by, 
396^7; strangling Germany, 007-8: offect of 
in Germany, 712: 1450: Gornmny's protest 
against conliiiuunce of, after Ariuislice, 
r983-4- 

BOABD OF TRADE, Lloyd George leaves, 4, 
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BOER WAR, a si^ of English degeneracy, 19; 
75, 156- 1 espericnce of no use in Great War, 
3038. 

BOLSHEVIKS, hardly concerned in Eebmary 
Revolution, 953; rising of rd/y/ry, 1533; 
question of British attitude towards, 1540; 
BaUour’s ideas on their aims, 1545-6: 
British attitude to, in. January, tgiS, 1553-3: 
insecurity of, in igiT, 1885-6; Allied atti- 
tude towards, 1888-9; antipathetic to both 
Allies and Germany, 1892; refuse to co- 
operate with Allies to prevent German 
penetration of Russia, 1903-4; Kerensky 
seeks Allied aid against, 1904-6; active in 
Germany, 1981. tie® aUo Bolshevism, 
Lenin and Russia.] 

BOLSHEVISM, conquers Russia, 1518 rl seqr, 
Lloyd George has no fear of, 1554-5: per- 
meating German armies, 1873-3; pro- 
gress ot, iir Rus.sia, 1885 ct sag.; Allies not 
concerned to destroy, 1901; Germany on 
verge of, 1983. [See aho preceding 
entry. 

BOOTH, SIR G. M., Balfour and Lloyd George 
to interview on munitions question, rog; to 
roiiresent Kitchener on Munitions of War 
Conirnittee, no; helps to form Armaments 
Output Committee, in, 112; at Ministry of 
Munitions, 151 : head of Armaments Output 
Committee, 163. 

BORDEN, SIR ROBERT, does not allow Party 
politics to interfere with prosecution of 
war, 1033; character of, 1033; attends 
ImporiM War Cabinet, 1036: on main- 
tenance ot peace, 1039; on disaimament, 
io4r; on Imperial transport, 1043; 10431 
3010. 

BOSELLI, PAOLO (Italian Premier), Karl's 
peace overtures and, 1185. 

BOTHA, GENERAL, his loyalty to the Empire, 
1034; 3010. 

BOUILLON, FRANKLIN, visits Italy. 13951 
Intor-Allied Council and, 1438-91 character 
ot, 1603-3. 

BOULANGER, GENERAL, 450, 1717. 

BOULOGNE, CONFERENCE ON MUNITIONS AT 
(JUNE, 1915), German superiority in heavy 
artillery apparent at, 390; howilsers dis- 
cussed at, 333; proceedings of, 339 et seq.; 
questioas put by Lloyd George to Du (lane 
at, 329; co-ordination of munitions 
production at, 330: artiUory problems at, 
330 et seq,', results of, 336. ^ 

BOULOGNE, INTER-ALLIED CONFERENCE 
OF SEPTEMBER, 1917, at question of exten- 
sion of British firimt and, 1656, 

BOYCOTT, PROFESSOR, munition workers 
and, 306. 

BOV-ED, KARL, German attempt to damage 
American munition plants and, 403. 

BRADBURY, SIR JOHN, Financial Ckisis in 
ign and, 63: dismal financial views of, 
408-9. 

BRADE, SIR REGINALD, Inventions Depart- 
ment and, 370; memorandum on munition 
loncttons of Wax Offico noted by, sn\ 
letter from on design and inspection, 380. 

BRANDENBURG CORPS, 1733. 
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BRANTING, KARL, proposes Stockholm Con- 
ference, iirpl MacDonald and, 1125: 
revives idea of Stockholm Conference, 1126. 

“BRASS Hats,” soldiers’ attitude to, 1409. 

BREST-LITOVSK, Treaty of, effects of on 
Western Front, 1389; negotiations tor, 
1495; Allied view of, 1501; an application 
of ideas of Central Powers, 1549; nego- 
tiations interrupted, 1551; signing of, 1557, 
1759! Eastern Europe after, 18S5; conse- 
quences of Russia's refusal to sign, 1892; 
becomes scrap-paper, ignS; Gennany forced 
to denounce. 1982. [See also under Russia.] 

BREWING INDUSTRY, State-control of. 
791-3. [See also under Drink and Liquor.] 

BRIAND, ARISTIDE, 90; stiategy and, 2281 
GalUcni and, 228; Balkans and, 242-3, 344; 
believes in oflensive at Salonika, 320; his 
attitude to House's peace mission, 407-8; 
English conscription and, 442; Robertson 
and, 469; Robeson's peace proposals and, 
497; delivers speech on impossibility of 
making peace in igi6. 507-S; his speech a 
warning to President Wilson, 521; declares 
the word "peace" to be a sacrilege, 520; 
Paris Conlerence and, 543-4; receives 
memorandum by Lloyd George on situa- 
tion in November, igi6, 544; discusses 
situation with Asquith, 555-6; easy-going 
habits of, 556: his opening speech at Paris 
Conference, 557-60; urges tiiat Allied 
resources should be pooled, 564-5; on 
situation in Greece, 565-6; on Salonika, 
570-71;. Italy's finances and, 571; the weak- 
ness of his opening speech at Paris Confer- 
ence, 572; points out danger of u.xIiau5tion, 
585; on German peace note, 655: prepares 
reply _ to German note, 65S; replies to 
American peace note, 660; not present at 
Inter-Allied Conference of December, igib, 
660; on co-ordination, 819: trying to save 
Joffre, 823; at Rome Conference, 838; asks 
British to send two divisions to Smonika, 
847-8; prefers Nivelle plan to Italian 
offensive, 851; his high opinion of Nivelle, 
853; on poor quality of German troops, 
852; Cadorna and, 852; change.s his tactics 
in supporting Nivelle plan, 859: his change 
of mind due to French jealousy of Italy, 
86s: tries to shield .Joffre, 868; convert^ 
to supporting Nivelle plan, 877; his posi- 
tion insecure, 880; at Calais (Conference, 
892; his reactions to Robertson's dis- 
approval of Nivelle, S93: pooling of Allied 
resources and, 9331 orders French Am- 
bassador to present a statement in writing 
to Russian (Jovemment on French annexa- 
tions, 948; Austria's peace overtures and, 
1181; resignation ot, 1184: Kuhlmann peace 
move and, 1242, 1242! misled as to Nubl- 
mann's peace terms, 1244; at Rome Confer- 
ence, 1259; talks magnificently, but fails 
to act, 1406; a supporter of Nivelle, 1407; 
1602; Clemencean despises, T6tg; oratory of, 
1617; Unity of Command and. 1750. 

BRIDGEMAN, WILLIAM (XIVE (later Lord), 
on working of National Service Bill, 8ro. 

BRIDGES, MAJOR-GENERAL G, T. H., member 
of Ami^can Mission, 997- 

BRIGHT, JOHN, 131; 444; his Amerioto sym- 
pathies, 999. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE, value and limits of 
Imperial consultation during War. 1025; 
the backbone of the Alliance, 105.); contri- 
butions of its various parls to War, 
2004-10; range and variety ol, 2004-5. 

BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETT, Nixon lefuses 
help ol, 401, 

BRIZON, M., demands peace in Scplcinbur, 
lijid. 507-8. 

BHOCKDORFF-RANTZAU. COUNT U. K. C. 
VON, Clcmonceaii and, 1605. 

BROOD5EINDE, The Tunes maniiiactures 
victory at, 1339. 

BROWN, MR., at Ministry ol Munitions, 
1(13. 

BROWNING, ADMIRAL, his work in procuring 
naval co-opcnilion, 996-7. 

BROWNLIE, MR., :Srj. 

BRUCE, W. N., educational reform and, 1994. 

BRUNVATE, MR., Financial Secretary to 
Indian Governmont, 403-5- 

BRUSSILOFF, GENERAL, Lansdowne on, 
5jS; his oUcnsivcs not decisive, .53.S; his 
bilen-sive of 19x6. 558; value ol surjiriso in 
his 79x6 ojlensivo, 833; in [dot to dci>ose 
Csar, 958; 1410; Ms successful ofleitsive of 
Julv, xpxy, 1525-6; dismissal ol, 1536; a 
politician, 153S; his victories not much 
noticed, iqh. 

BRUYBRE, M., on Aisne oltensive, 904-5. 

BRYAN, J. W., assures Austrian Ambassador 
that America does not intend to light, 401; 
letter lo, from Fago In Rome, 405. 

BRYCE, LORD, 415. 

BUCHAN, JOHN (later Lord Tweedsmuir), hls 
fictional account ol Lloyd George’s altUnde 
to NlvoUo ollensive, 886-7! ills History of 
thu War quoted, 1329, 1330. 

BUCHANAN, SIR GEORGE, put in command 
at Basra but is unable to make any head- 
way, 487-8, 

BUCHANAN, SIR GEORGE W., British Ambas- 
sador in Fotrograd, rumours of sigiarate 
Russian peace in ipifi and, ,[64 ; at Fotrograd 
ConCurutme, 931; announces Crar's desire 
to diswolVo IJmna, 941; his candid words to 
Czar, 946-7; abstains from dangerous topics 
in presence of the Czar, 949; his optimism, 
950: advises British Government to recog- 
nise Provisional Government in Russia, 
9Q9; on how the Russian rcvoliitionartes 
received congratulatory messages from L-tw 
and Lloyd George, gyti his attempts to 
secure the safe^ of the Czar and his 
family, 972-6; hls report of is/s/r? on 
Russian situation, 11x7-8; British Lalmur 
deputation to liussia and, ni8; .suggestion 
to replace Mm by someone with Socialist 
leanings, 1121-2; Henderson unable to 
replace, 1122-3; In favour of . permitting 
MacDonald to visit Russia, C124; on Russian 
situation in Aunust, xory, irti; Ms telegram 
of 30I4I77 from Pertrogiad, 1319-20; hls 
report of zsl6lt7, 1523-4: hia account of 
position in July, 1917, 1532-4: advises 
British Government to set Russia free from 
her obligations, 1541-a; hia views about 
Russia put ' before Allies in Paris, 
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I54j; question of a.ssuring his safety 
1545-6; advises release of Chicherin atui 
Petroff, i 5.}8-9; proposal to send Mm on 
li-ar-e, 1550; against open rupture with 
Holsheviks, 1553. 

BUCHAREST, fall of, 626; Treaty of, Genn.my 
forced to denounce, 1^4, 

BUBLOW, PRINCE VON, reprhn.mda Welter- 
nich, 17; sent to Italy, 256; Austro-I Uilian 
disputes .and, itS8. 

BUGNET’S Foch Talks quoted, 2025. 

BULGARIA, uncertainty about, 2x7-8, 237-40, 
244; joins Centml Powers, 246; 253, 293-4; 
attacks Serbia, 297; souka an armistice, 
1879; collapse of, means end of German 
hopes, xgii; signs riniiisUce, 1920; oflects 
of collapse of, igao, 19.14. 

BULLECOURT, attacks on, 903-4. 

BURIAN, COUNT, issues finst Aiwlrian peace 
note, 1879: amiouncc,s Austria's intention 
of ending the War, 1936; Ms peace note a 
cry of despaii', 1943-4. 

BURKE, EDMUND, 225. 

BURN, COLONEL, Maurice debate and. 1785. 

BURNHAM, LORD, educational reform anil, 
1991. 

BURNS, JOHN, his attitude to Belgian 
neutrality question, 43; opposed to War, 
444. 

BUSACO, BATTLE OF, 17O0. 

BUTLER, GENERAL, sent by T-Iaig to coax 
Goddes lo l^mnce, 474; Ms promotion an 
error, 1725, 

BUTT, SIR ALFRED, hls rationing scheme, 
788; oponition of Ms rationing soliomc, 
795- 

BYLABFF,M., Anglo-Persinn rolalions and, 462. 

BYNG, GENERAL, Ms objections to Fuller's 
tanJi plans, 1335: Imnglos Cambrai attack, 
133s: not called at Cambrai imiulrj', 13311; 
his bungling of Third Army strategy in 
March, lOtS, 1735-6; 1738, 2028. 

BYRNE, GENERAL, on Irish conscription 
question, 1598. 

CABINET COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL RE- 
SOURCES, points out inadcqu.'icy ol 
voluntary recruiting, 431, 

CABINET SECRETARIAT, inslitution of, 643. 

CABINET WAR COMMITTEE, disagreement 
between Ministry of Munilioiw and Wax 
Office discussed by, 380-1; discusses 
Passchondiielo, X272 et seq, 

CADORNA, GENERAL, his arllllery inadoxiuale, 
647; at Rome Conference, 838; cu-ordinailon 
and, 841; guns for Italian oltensive and, 845; 
refuses to supply engineers for Balkan trans- 
port, 849: Uoyd George's proposals for an 
Italian offensive and, 850: hls opinion of 
proposals, 853-5; unenthuslastic about 
Lloyd Goorge’s offer of guns for Italian 
Front, 854-5; his lukewarmness fatal to 
Lloyd George’s plans, 858: his lack of 
enthusiaam due to fact that he had already 
promised Robertson and Lyautey to coni' 
mit himself to different strategy, S59; 
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hidden motives at work at Rome Conier- 
cnce and, 860 et seq,; his case analogous 
with those oi Niv^Ie, Fallcenhayn and 
Hoetzcndorfi, 863-4; Robertson's contempt 
for, 865, S66; lus timidity the cause of hope- 
less position on Italian Front, 874; makes 
any alternative to Nivelle plan impossible, 
877; fears demoralisation of Italian Army, 
riSg; Italian peace oScr and, 1195; his 
failure on the Isonzo, isoz; Ribot and, 
1203: apprehensive as to effect of peace 
propaganda among his troops, rzob; sup- 
ported by Foch, 1287; r304; urges attack 
on Turkey, 1331: 1332: his refusal of 
British offer of guns, 1372; asks for twenty 
divisions, 1373; plans offensive, 1374; not 
in need oi men but of munitions, 1374-5; 
asks for heavy guns, 1376-7; his 
message of rd/y/ry to Foch, 1378; Foch's 
view of his request, 1378-g; abandons plan 
for Italian offensive, 1379; his ardour cooled 
by Robertson, rsSo; forced to abandon 
attack because of ammunition shortage, 
1385, 1386; postjMmes offensive, 1387; his 
note of zglS/ij to Robertson, rsS?-®; un- 
equal to calls of great emergency, 13011 
an able soldier, 1392; Allied Generals visit, 
1395: 1396: dismissal of, 1397: Italian Iflng 
agrees to bis supersession, 1402-3; British 
and French Generals jealous of, 1406-7; 
prefers rather to honour Chantilly bond 
than to save Italy, 1407; i.iog; appointed 
permanent Italian representative on Inter- 
Allicd Council, t440; X443-4; on abUlly of 
Germans to support attack on Italy, r462; 
Russian position and, 1531; tOvj; against 
idea of Generalissimo, 1629; cognisant o! 
nature of, General Reserve, 1639-40; 
Supreme War Council meeting of zi/tliS 
and, 1694, 1712-3, 

CAILLAUX, J, P, M. A., go; a possible suc- 
cessor to Briaod, 8S0; charged with high 
treason, X662. 

CALAIS CONFERENCE (OF DECEMBER. 1915), 
Salonika evacuation decision at, 314-6. 

CALAIS CONFERENCE (OP FEBRUARY, 1917), 
on Army Transport, Sgx *t sag.; terms of 
agreement, 893-4. 

CALLWBLL, GENERAL SIR C. B., suraestion 
ho should go to Russia instead of Robert- 
son, 463; says Sir Henry Wilson doubted 
wisdom of Hhig's Passchendoeie plans, 
1266; r685. 

CAMBBFORT, CAPTAIN, munitions and, gi. 

CAMBON, JULES, on German peace note, 635; 
KnrTs peace overtures and, 1184; rr85-6: 
interviews Sixte, rrgo; accuses Lloyd 
George of being an impetuous Celt, xxgy 
an exceptionally able diplomat, 1200-x; ms 
suspicions of Italy, 1201: his interview with 
Sixte, 1202. 

CAMBON, PAOI-, on British "honour," 30; 
Grey and, 40; prcj..*res Allied r™y to 
German peace note, 66e; Anglo-French 
Conference of 28/5/17 ahd, 1199; , his 
suspicions of Jtsly# 1200; manosuvrss Sixts 
pourparlers into futility, 1201: Kuhlm^n 
peace moves and, 1241: convinced that 
* round-table discussions " would make the 
eontluuance of War impossible, 1244. 
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CAMBRAI, BATTLE OP, triumph of tanim at, 
386; 1092; 1334-41; secrecy about defeat at, 
1337; Cabinet orders inquiry into, T338; 
practical results of, 1456, 1874. 

CAMMELL LAIRD, MESSRS., refuse commis- 
sion for erection mid management of 
Nottingham factory, 340. 

CAMPBELL, SIR JAMES (later Lord Glenavy), 
his views on conscription in Ireland, ragS^. 

CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, SIR HENRY, his 
administration divided on foreign policy, 
3-4; death of, 4; Anglo-French relations 
and, 601, 637, 643; Imperial Conferences 
and, ro2g. 

CANADA, her contribution to the War, r023. 
2007; munitions manufactured in 2009-10. 

CANNING, GEORGE, 47, XO15. 

CAPITALIST SYSTEM, in essentials unimpaired 
by War, 1143-4: attacks upon by I.W.W. 
and "rank and file movement," 1147-S. 

CAPORETTO, BATTLE OF, ygg; a surprise for 
the Allied Generals, 83r ; how it might have 
been anticipated, 836; Fiance and, S65; 
helps to quell iJabour unrest in .Austria, 
1162; Italian demoralisation proved at, 
liSg: Passcbendaele plan responsible for 
disaster of, 1332; 13^1404; general military 
position at time of, 1389; results of, 1389 
et sag.: losses at, 1443; tbig; rgzS; 
destroyed Italian nerve, 1929; may be said 
to have put Italy out of War, 2001-2. 

CARCANO, SIGNOR, at Paris Conference of 
November, 19x6, 556, 560. 

CARDWELL, LORD, 138, 603. 

CARLYLE, THOMAS, 56. 627. 

CARSO, British artillery units take part in 
offensive on, 1376. 

CARSON, SIR EDWARD (later Lord), bis dis- 
interestedness In igif, 130; on Grey's 
pledges to Serbia, 294; Monika and, 297-8; 
resigns because ol "betrayal" of Serbia, 
307; on Cabinet's ignorance of military 
events, 311: at Irish Conference in May. 
igi 6 , 420-r; a^ees to accept Lloyd George’s 
terms for Dish settlement, 421-2; urges 
conciliatory attitude on Unionists, 424; 
Lloyd George's syroi?athy with, ^58; Lloyd 
George considers his co-operation vitm, 
583; his view of Asquith, 586; disliked by 
Tories, 589: Asquith's objection to, 592; 
advises Law not to recommend Lloyd 
George for Premiciship, 596; supports 
Lloyd George, 396; Lord R. Cecil on, C07-8; 
critical ol Asquith and Kitchener, 608; 
opposed to Dardanelles scheme, 608-9; 
"agin the Government" but bis critidsni 
is valuable, 6og; ready to serve under 
Lloyd George, 621; Ws influence among 
Tories, 622; not opposed to Churchill, 
636; not in War Cabinet, 64X; convoy 
system and, 684-5: his limitations at 
Admiralty, 696, reasons for his being 
sent to Adnumlty, 699; removed 
from Admiralty to War Cabinet, 700; 
arming of merchantmen and, 715-6; Ad- 
miralty-Aii Board dispute and, iioo-i; 
his letter denouncing the Speaker's Con- 
feiencc on Electoral Reform, 1169; on 
Man-power Cornmittee, . 1576; views ■ on 
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conscription in Ireland, 1598-9: likes Sir 
Henry Wilson, 1688; Maurice debate and, 
1791. 

CARTER, MAJOR, his description ol arrival 
o( wounded at liasra, 4^1: threatened 
with arrest lor telling truth about medical 
services in Basra, 491. 

CARTER, SIR M. BONHAM. Kitchener's death 
and 456. 589, SOI. 

CASEMENT, SIR ROGER, arrest of, 418. 

CASPIAN, necessity ol Allied intervention in, 
1908-9. 

CASTELNAU, GENERAL, Lloyd George visits 
his headquartere, 93-4: strategy and, 229; 
a devout Catholic, 871; to be sent to 
Potrograd Conference. 929-30; despon- 
iluncy over Russia, 94a; his opinion of 
Russian position in 1917, 953: 1458. 

CASTLBREAGH, LORD, 47, 230. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, ROMAN, higher priest- 
hood never friendly to Allied cause in the 
War, 1392: Clemenceau's hatred of 
j^dheronts ot, 1717-18. 

CATHOLIC RELIGION, ROHAN, a complete 
study ot human nature, 030. 

CAVALRY, Haig's faith in, 

CAVAN, GENERAL, Lloyd George visits head- 
(luarlerH of, 322-3; 1263. 

CAVBLL, NURSE, 662, 1241. 

CAWDOR, LORD, 22. 

CAXTON MALL CONFERENCE, Lloyd George 
announces his war aims to Trade Unions 
at, 1494. 

CECIL, 1.0RD R., 92; British bUickado and, 
397: work done fiy in organising bloclcade, 
401-2; on situation in 506-7: his 

memorandum on peace proposals, 530-1; 
on disaster of inconclusive peace, 532; on 
Carson, 007-8; his influence among Tories, 
62a; (144; at the Korelgn Office, 634: re- 
ceives German peace note, 652; Wilson’s 
peace nolo and, 060-1 ; meets Hoover to dis- 
cuss food co-ordination, 796; on necessity of 
feeding Italy, 798; looo; American con- 
fiscation of sWps built to British order ami, 
loii-a; views on disarmament at Impcrioi 
War Cabinet nwoting, 1038; views on 
League ol Nations, logS-g; views on sanc- 
tions, 1039; pessimistic on disarmament 
question, 1040; Sir E. Crowe's meinoran- 
diun on his peace schemes (1016). 1062-5: 
on the desirability ot preventing Mac- 
Donald from going to Stockholm, 1124-3: 
1133, 1199: Kussioii peace ovoiturcs anil, 
1549-50; dislikes Sir Henry Wilson, i68(): 
Ainorican troop-transport and, 1801; 
Solonilia and, 1918. 

CHAIR, REAR-ADMIRAL SIR DUDLEY DE, 
member of Americnn Mission, 997, 

CHAMBERLAIN, SIR AUSTEN, financial crisis 
(1914) and, 64; refuses to share responsi- 
WUty for beet taxes, 72; consents to 
advance on Kut, 482; authorises attack on 
Baghdad, 4B2: his influence among Tories, 
622; attends Imperial War Cabinet, 1036; 
cm disarmament, 1041; to take Derby’s 
position on his resignation afterwords 
withdrawn, 1690; on choice between Man- 
power and mechanical power, 1876. 
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CHAMBERLAIN, JOSEPH, protectionist pro- 
posals of. 605, b37. 

CHAMBERLAIN, NEVILLE, becomes Director 
of National Service, 642; Army demand for 
more men and, 770; appointed in a hurry, 
805; his task as Director ol National Ser- 
vice, 806 el seq.-, hLs memorandum of 
rp/f/r? on man-power question. 608; 
makes an appeal for unrolmcnt for N.itional 
Service, 808-9; _ his liinitalions, 811; 
resigns from Ministry of National Seivice, 
814. 

CHAMPAGNE, BATTLE OF, Ji)fli*e and, 241; 
266, 274, 292, 294; futile massacres at, 1259; 
planning of offensive, iR.t6; 2035. 

CHANCE AND HUNT, MESSRS., explosives 
and, 344, 

CHANNEL POUTS, within German reach, 1770. 

CHANTILLY CONFERENCE, Russians .and, 
462: Baris Conference to precede, 542; 
Joffro will not allow Paiis Coulerence to 
precede, 544; its influence on Russian 
collapse, 544; proposals of military chiefs 
at, 566-8; stupidities of 1917 campaign 
thought out at, m: sham Balloan offensive 
scheme outlined at, 818; difficulty of 
reversing decisions decided upon at, 823-4; 
Haig and, 1247; bitter legacy of i.t52, 

CHAPLIN, I.ORD, supports inlnlunim wage 
policy, 764. 

CHARTERIS, BRIGADIER-GENERAL, misleads 
Haig, 1242; falls to inform Cabinet of 
Pdtain’s opposition to great offensives, 
1265: quoted, 1296, 1306, 13118; "cooks” 
tho reports for Haig, 1315-6; his ustimato of 
quality of German troops, 1317-8; dismissed, 
1370: optimistic reports ot, 1657. 

CHATBAU-THIERRY, enemy reaches, 1827. 

CHATHAM, EARL OF, 47. 

CHELNOKOFF, M. V., his interview with 
Milnor, 944-6: lack of fuel and Inuil in 
Moscow and, 967. 

CHEMIN DBS DAMES, slaughter at causes 
collapse of French morale, 1453. 

OiETWODE, GENERAL SIR P. (later Field- 
Marshal), Fuleslino campaign and, 1090; 
in bungled attack on Gasa, 1922-3, 

CHBTWYND, LORD, work done by In protluc- 
tion ot explosives, 355-6. 

CHICHERIN, G. V., release of, tltitniindiicl by 
Trotsky, 1540. 1546: released by Brlilsh, 
1548-9. 

CHILSTON, LORD, Idlls idea ot Early truce 
ill rpro, 23. 

CHINESE AUXILIARY CORPS, Gcdllt-s forms, 
478. 

CHKHEIDZB, in partial control of Duma, 1117. 

CHURCH ARMY, liquor tmdo and, 204. 

CHURCHILL, RANDOLPH, fio, 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON SPENCER, naval 
shipbuilding and, s; approves idea of 
thirty truce (ipro), 22; 25, 26, 33; declara- 
tion of War and, 48; naval preparations for 
War and, 49; 50; retreat from Mon.s and, 
51-2; Lloyd George's criticisms of, 55: 88; 
Fisher and, 133-5; Bonar I.41W demands 
resignation of, 136; dlsmisstii from 
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Admiralty, 139; Dardanelles and, 139-43; 
strategy and, 227-8; 230; his fight for 
support tor Dardanelles scheme, 231 et seti-l 
wins IStchener's support for Dardanelles 
plan, 234; 235, 248; Cabinet ignorance 
of events of war and, 249; Dardanelles 
and, 2M-fio; sots up the Admiralty Land- 
ships Committee, 370; work done by in 
liovclopment of tanks, 382 et seq.-, on 
Keynes’s ideas about finance, 410; a mem- 
ber of the ruling class, fiio; one of the three 
Liberals in public eye, 022; would have been 
useful in second coalition but Law objected 
to him, 633-6; takes over Ministry of Muni- 
tions, 636; how his enemies regard Mm, 
636-S; control of naval shipbuilding and, 
733-4: Ian Hamilton’s letter to, on Italian 
oITouaive, 866, the absurdity of his beliefs 
about Czarism, 944; his morbid detestation 
of the Kussian Revolution, 952-4; his work 
lor Naval Air Service, 1096-7; his energetic 
action on becoming Minister of Munitioas, 
H59-O0; 1752, 1877. 

CIVILIAN AND SOLDIBR, contrast between 
their conditions, 1142-3. 

CIVILIANS, assistance given to soldiers by, 
2039, 2040; none rises above rank of Briga- 
dier in War, 2040. 

CLARKE, SIR GEORGE (LORD SYDENHAM), 
Committee of Imperial Defence and, 49. 

CI.ARKB, MR., of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, 157. 

CLARICE, TOM, censored letters on shell 
sboitago and, 126. 

CLEMBNCEAO, GEORGES, naval limitation 
and, 11; 35, 56, go; fears for the safety of 
Paris, 230; opposed to attempts to make 
peace, 408; claws Biiand, 555; Balfour 
and, 6 q 6; a possible successor to Briand, 
880; opposed to Plunders offensive — says 
" Wait Cor the Americans," 1265; his atti- 
tude to Russia in December, 1917. 1343: 
accepts British muniorundum of December. 
JQT7, on Russian peace terms, 1551; ex- 
presses his disgust at Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, 1357-8; Sea-power and, 1564; 
character ot 1602-9; his hatred of his 
follows, 1603; called to power, 1604; his 
appe.orance, 1605; his Geimanophobia, 
1605-6; his courage, 1606; his last defeat, 
1607: underestimates importance of sea- 
power, 1608; Lloyd George's relations with. 
i6og; bocomes Premier, 1616; opens Paris 
Conference of eg In 1 17, 1617; ms opening 
address to War Council at Versailles 
(iltsjz7), t6i7-i8: in general agreement 
with Lloyd George on strategy, x6i8; sup- 
ports Salonika expedition, 1620; puts Focli 
above Pteiu, 1629; Italian Front and, 
1634; chairman of Supreme Council meet- 
ing ol 30/i/iS, 1635; disGUsmona about 
General Reserve and, 1637; defines scheme 
for Inter-Allied Reserve, 1639; approve 
appointment of Foch as Presidont of 
General Reserve, 1720; 1721: Milner to 
Supreme War Council, idw; impatient at 
Haig's failure to extend nia front, 1660; 
1661; ItMian reinforcements for Western 
Front and, 1661; urges further extension of 
British Front, 1662; 1664: Foch stands up 
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to. 1674; departs from decisions taken at 
Versailles, 1696; Haig and, 1713; support- 
ing Petaln on question of General Reserve, 
1716: changes his mind about Foch, 1717; 
ms hatred of Foch, as of all Catholics, 
1717-18; wants to be Generalissimo, 1718-19; 
his talk with Haig on subject of Foch, 
1719-20; crosses swords with Foch over 
General Reserve, 1720-1; Milner to 
interview, 1731; at conference of 25/3/1, t, 
1737; Unity of Command and, 1738; is 
converted to Foch’s point of view, 1740; 
1744; in favour of Fiich’s appointment as 
"General of the Co,ilition." 1745; accepts 
agreement based on proposals for Unity of 
Command made by Sir H. Wilson, 1748; 
on PStain, 1751; 1752; French support for 
British troops and, 1763; Abbeville Confer- 
ence of May. igjS, and, 1775-7; 1799; use 
of American troops and, 1S24; 1828; 

irreplaceable, 1843: recalls Sarrail, 1914; 
unsympathetic to Salonika expedition, 
1915; agrees to replacement of British 
troops by Indian in Salonika, 1915; in 
favour of Ballcans offensive, 1917; Bul- 
garia’s collapse and, 1946-7; instructs 
d’Esperey to treat British less cavalierly, 
1950; likes Wilson’s reply to German note, 
1957; Lloyd George's quarrel with over 
■rurkish Armistice, 1974-7 ; on terms of peace 
with Austria, 1978; criticisms of Fourteen 
Points, 1979; his account of German recep- 
tion of Armistice terms, 1983; on question 
of rovlctualUng German Anny, i{B4; an- 
nounces signature of Armistice, 1985; 
Unity of Co mma nd and, 2024-6. 

CLBMHNTEL, ETIENNE, demands more corn 
for France, 797; threatens to resign, 798. 

CLERGY, question of conscripting, 1597-8. 

CLERK, SIR GEORGE R., on Russian situation. 
943 - 4 ' 

CLYDE-SIDE STRIKE {igT}), meeting on, 104. 

CLYNES, J. R., munition workeis and, 206; 
ratinning and, 795; writes to congratulate 
Lloyd George on his speech in Caxtnn 
Hall, 1493-4; attends conference between 
Labour and Government, 1593. 

COALmON GOVERNMENT, lormation of linrt. 
136 et seq. 

COBDEN, RICHARD, 131, 444. 

" COCHRANE," disiiatched to Murmansk, 

1893. 

COLBY, BAINBEIDGE, Assistant Secretary to 
United States Tro.isuiy, 1565, 1796: troop- 
transport and, t8oo, i8or. 

COLONIAL CONFERENCE (1907), foreign 
affairs and, 28. 

COLONIES, GERMAN, Robertson’s peace pro- 
pasals and, 498, 501-2; Smuts on, 910; 
America's attitude to British seizure of, 
loii; restoration of insisted upon, 1512; 
to he administered in interests of 
inhabitants, i5is-x5; Britain picks up, 1930. 

COMMAND, UNITY OF. [Sss vnder Unity 
of Command.} 

C 0 MPI 6 GNE, conference at, Foch calls; 1627; 
French G.H.Q. at, bombed {zsIsliS), 1734. 

CONSCRIPTION, Mottemich on, 7-8, 15; Lloyd' 
George's opinion on, ao-i, xS6i coming of,, 
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426 et soq.-, disliked in Britain, 426; Lloyd 
George's evidence before Calrinct Com- 
mittee, 431-2: divisions in Cabinet on, 433: 
first step towards, 436; Lloyd George's 
speech ol May, 1016, on, 439-40; part taken 
by Lloyd George in introduction of, 440: 
whether we should enforce it after the War, 
631: difiicully of enforcing, 802-3; 

industrial j not practicalile, 1143: 100,000 
men anxious to avoid, 1153: " combing- 
out" causes troulde, 1157: of wealth. 1596; 
in Ireland, 1507-1601; intioducod in Canada 
and New Zealand, but not in Australia, 
2006-7. 

CONSERVATIVE PARTY, German sympathies 
of, 2-3; approves idea of Parly truce (ipro). 
22-3; demands retirement of Lloyd George 
as price of Party truce, 22: supports 
Asquith administration, 129: eager lor war 
with Germany, 129-30: Pardanolles and, 
136; objections of. to Haldane and 
M'Konna, 137-8; drink trade and, 197-8; 
distnistful of Lloyd George, 596; ohsiruct 
Lloyd George, 620 al scq,‘, Lloyd George 
negotiates with over personnel of now 
Government, 632-3; their intense hatred of 
Churchill, 636-H; members of, in Lloyd 
George Government, opposed to dismissal 
o! Haig, 1409. 

CONSTANTINE XII, KING OF GREECE, Kitch- 
ener talked over by, 314; sympathetic to 
Germans, 3t7-,S: friend of the Kaiser, .550; his 
struggles with Venizolos. 565; played fast 
sold loose with Allies, 820: masses troops 
in Thessaly, 821; doubts about his attitnUe 
to Allies, 846: deserved well of Germany, 
1246; ready to put Greek Army at disposal 
of Central Powers, 1633: Allies compel him 
to abdicate, 1912: opposed to Saixail, 1912. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, future of, 1506. 

CONVOY SYSTEM, first proposed, 677; 
Admiralty opposes introdiiolion of, 677 et 
seq.l Bxperlvnonts with, 687-8; Admiralty 
accepts, 692; Committee on, sol up, 693-4; 
Convoy Hopartraent established, 694; com- 
plete success of, 702-6; achleveineiUs of 
Convoy Committees and I’ort Convoy 
U (Beers, 741-2; example of working of, 
1396. 

COOK, SIR EDWARD, warns H. A. Gwynne 
against Kepinglon’s article, 167S. 

COOPER, ALFRED DUFF, 1742; his editing of 
Haig’s diaries, 2011-31; a skilled dialectician 
whoso extracts from Haig's diaries wore 
choson from point of view of controversy, 

. 2013; practically admits Lloyd George right 
about Haig, 2014; thinlcs Haig a good 
soldier but without genius, 2014; dwells on 
selfiessness of his hero, 2016; unconsciously 
displays Haig's unpleasant traits, 2018; 
fails to find a single word of acknowledg- 
ment of Lloyd George's efforts to produce 
men and iminitions in Haig’s diaries, 
2019-23; on Battle of Somme, 2022; 
attempts to prove that Unity of Command 
was brought about by Haig, 2023-6; his 
mis-statements, about Doullens episode, 
2025; refuted by Foch himself, 2025-6; the 
rois-statemenis in his extracts about Mareh, 
defeat, 2026-9; prominence be givee 
to 'Derby'a intrigues, 2031. ■ 
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COPPER, Germany laolts, 223; Anglo- 
American dispute over America's trade 
with Germany in, 397-8. 

COHN PRODUCTION BILL, passing of, 766-9; 
Junker’s opposition to iqiS Amendment! 
783-.I. 

COSSACKS, condemn Bolsheviks and appeal 
for Allied aid, 1896-7. 

COWANS, SIR JOHN, 50; administrative 
abiltly of, 466; Geddes and, 473; takes 
charge of Mesopotamian Army, 493; Lloyd 
George's impre.ssions of, 495-6. 

COWDHAY, LORO, 623; chairman of the Air 
Board, 642; his first report as diaimian, 
1x02-3: reports increased aeroiilano produc- 
tion, 1104; on policy of Air Board, 1x09; 
why Lloyd George clesireil him to leave Air 
Ministry, xxio-i; resigns on Norlhclifte's 
refusal of Air Ministry, becoming an enemy 
to Lloyd George, 11x2. 

COWPHR, genial, threatens to arrest 
Carter, 491. 

COX, BRIGADIER-GENERAL, hlg eslimt-it'es of 
position of Gorman divisions in Spring, 
zqiS, t6o7-8; gives exact area of attack and 
exact date of Spring, igrS, olicnsive, 1706, 

CRAIGAVON, LORD, at Irish Conference in 
May , igi 6 , 420-1. 

CRAWFORD, LORD, on food problom In jgi6, 
5x5-16; condiUons of Armistice and, 520; 
proposes central food department, 576-7: 
arguments in support of proposal, 578-9; 
grain supplies ami, .58n; bos diiricuUy in 
inducing Cabinet io discuss food shortage, 
583-4: fruitlessncss ol his appeals, 651, 7571 
allotments and, 786. 

CRAWFORD, SIR RICHARD, Amciican loans 
and, IQ15-6, 10x8. 

CRAVATH, PAUL, ,795. 

CRBUSOT, failure of, the cause of Bussian 
colIap.se, 266. 

CREWE, LORD, approves idea of Furty truce 
(rpxo), 22, '48, 102; I>ard<anolles plan and, 
23s; . Lloyd George’s " IMg Gun X^ro- 
gramme" and, 334; on possibiHty of con- 
scription, 429; Mesopotamia canmaign and, 
481; situation in November, xgio, and, 539, 

CRIMEAN WAR, 75. 

CROMER, LORD, denounces Irish settlement, 
423 -. 3 - 

CHONSTADT, conditions In (X9/7), i,S 22 - 3 : 
sailors of, the fighting crusaders of the 
Revolution, 1.533. 

CROSBY, OSCAR T., American loans and, 
xo2i; members of Axrrerlcan Mission to 
England, 1795. 

CROWE, SIR EYRE, views on dlsanirament, 
X038; his memorandum on dtsarmament 
makes Lonl E. Cecil pcssiiuistic, X040; sum- 
mary of his views on Lor-d R, CeciVs peace 
schemes (xpxd), 1062-5. 

CROWN COLONIES, tlreir contribution to the 
War, 2006-7, 

CTBSIPHON, Townshend repulsed at, 482, 

CULTIVATION OF LANDS ORDER, allotments 
and, 7S6. 

CUNUFPB, SIR WALTER (later Lord). 62; 

Financial Crisis (19x41) ana, 63-4; character 
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of, 68-g: visits Paris with Lloyd George, 
241; Balkans and, 243; member of Mission 
to America, 997. 

CURRAGH MUTIIW, 128; Sir Henry Wilson^s 
part in. 1688. 

CURRIE, GENERAL, a brilliant leader, though 
a civilian, 2041. 

CURZON, VISCOUNT, 22; shell shortage and, 
126; disinterestedness of, in 1914, 130-1; 
Salonika and, 298; discovers that men at 
front want conscription, 434; situation in 
November, iqi6, and, 339; ^ain supplies 
and, 580; strongly opposed to Mon&gu's 
aeroplane scheme, 583; challenged by Bal- 
four on aeroplane issue, 383; a member of 
the ruling class, 6to; distrusted by Tories, 
622; 624; member of first War Cabinet, 
634; on nobility and gloriousness of Somme 
offensive, 632: dislikes Carson, 699; chair- 
man of Sliipping Control Committee, 722; 
bis Committee unable to deal with situa- 
tion, 723; resigns Shipping Control to join 
War Cabinet, 727; restriction of timber 
imports and, 751; industrial compulsion 
and, 806; French delegates to Petro^d 
Conference and, 929; at Imp«ial War 
Cabinet, 1036; peace terms, and, 1037; 1039: 
appeals lor batter air organisation, 1098; 
appointed Chairman of Air Board, rogS; 
issues first report of Air Board, 1099; 
his duel with Balfour over Air Booid, 
1099; iioo-i; ceases to be Chairman of 
Air Board, iioi; 1133; Haig's Flandeis 
project and, 1272, 1291-2; inclined to 
support Passchendaele plans, 1293; Italian 
Front and, 1303: on Man-power Committee, 
1376; American troop-transport and, 1801; 
liis additional peace proposals, 1963-4. 

CZECH LEGION, usefulness of, igoo; resists 
Bolsheviks, igoo-i; problem of transport- 
ing it to France, 1903. 

CZBRNIN, COUNT, bis remarks on peace 
terms, 1179-80; 1186; Austro-Italian peace 
moves and, 1193, 1194: his note attached 
to Karl's second letter, 1197-8; willing to 
discuss peace tenns, 1478; idealism of, 1481; 
in sympathy with British ideals, 1488; 
1493; adopts a friendly attitude to Lloyd 
George's declaration of war aims, 1498^; 
Formgn Office suspidous of, 1500; pro- 
posal for separate Austrian peace and, 
1500-1; his ardour for peace apparently 
cooling, 15DI-2; vague in statement of War 
aims, 1512; repUes ambiguously to 
Trotsky's peace proposals, 1549: on food 
shortage, 1889. 

"DACIA" INCIDENT, Anglo-American rela- 
tions and, 399-400. 

"DAILY HERALD," 1677. 

"DAILY HAIL,” 123. 

"DAILY NEWS," quoted as evidence coii- 
comlng state of public opinion in August, 
1914, 41 et sei}.', 1139- 

DANUBE, RIVER, Importance of, 1920. 

DARDANELLES, delay in landing troops in, 
24; disappointment over failure in, 133; 
Fisher and, 134*51 M'Kenna and, 133; 
obscures munitions issue, 1%; reSponst- 
hility for failure In, (39; formation of 
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Committee on, 142; Joffre and, 229: War 
Council and, 231 et set/.’. Kitchener sup- 
ports campaign in, 234-s; plan adopted, 
235: War Council views in Februaty UoLi). 
24641; why Lloyd George opposed plan, 
24S; Allied procrastination in, 249 et seg.’, 
effect of success in, 255; failure of expedi- 
tion, 259-60; indecision in, 289; no further 
troops to be sent to, 296; French objections 
to_ oilensive in, 297; conclusions of Com- 
mittee on, 298; Lloyd Georgo on prospects 
in (i2/jo/r5), 304; effects of Allied failure 
in, 307, 309-10; Lord Charles Beresford on, 
312; obtuseness of military mind about, 
547-8; Carson opposed to scheme, 608-9; 
Churchill's responsibility for, 637, 638; 
factor of surprise and, 833; Champagne and 
Artois offensive responsible for failure at, 
2035. 

DAVIDSON, GENERAL, assures Nivelle that 
Haig is in general agreement with him, 885. 

DAVIES, SIR JOHN T., goes to Ministry of 
Munitions as Lloyd George's Secretary, 
148; Lloyd George's "iSg Gun Pro- 
gramme" and, 334. 

DBBENBY, GENERAL, informs Haig of French 
weakness, 1267; 1S6S. 

DEFENCE OF THE REALM ACT, provisions of 
third edition of, 106; reasons for inli^uc- 
tion of, 155; War Office and. 160; Labour 
shortage and, 176; liquor trade and, 200-1; 
munitions and, 342; Lamsdownc insists on 
operation of in Ireland, 423; prosecutions 
under, 631; Com Production Bill and, 767. 

DBLBRDCK, PROFESSOR, his gratitude for the 
Morning Post’s betiayai of Allied plans, 
1676; conedves that Lloyd George bad a 
better military understanding than Luden- 
dorS, 1676. 

DELCASSfi, THfiOPHILB, resignation of, 8; 
Balkans and, 242-4. 

DBLMR-RADCLZFFE, GENERAL, 1287; Italian 
Front and. 1303; implores help for Italy, 
1385; his Itahan repmts, 1386; 1461. 

DEHOCRACV, Lloyd George on value of, at 
Imperial Wat Cabinet, 1050; docs not exist 
in Germany, 1959- 

DEMOCRATIC CONTROL, Union of, revolu- 
tionary activities of, 1133. 

DENMAN, MR. [ex-bead of American Ship- 
ping Board), influences Wilson, rora. 

DEPARTMENTAL INTBENBCINB WARFARE, 
harm done by, 1102. 

DERBY, LORD, munitions and, 157: becomes 
Director of Recruiting, 434-5: Under- 
secretary for War, 472; Haig snubs, 472; 
approves of Lloyd George’s Wat Committee 
proposals, 587; wants Asquith retained, 
591; a member of the xuhng class, 610; 
agriculture and, 629; president of Air Com- 
mittee, 1097-8; assistance given to l4>nl 
Cowrdray by, iioa, 1103; r^o; General 
Reserve and, i67e; Lloyd George inter- 
views, on General Reserve guesii^, 1873; 
Roboitson and, 1673; lerases to jom , 
military clique against Lloyd George, ifi??: 
denounces Morning Post , article, ' 1678;. 
dislikes Sir H. Wilson, 1GS9; resf^ tiuiw. . 
times in 24 hours, , 1689-90; Americiih ' 
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Mission and, 1800; on pessimism in Paris, 
in Map, igiS. 1843; Duff Coopi-r gives 
prominence in tiaig’s diaries to liis intrigues 
against Government, 2037. 

DERBY SCHEME, unsatisfactory results of, 
434-<'- 

OESCHANEL, PAUL, succeeds Cloinenceau, 
1608. 

DES GRAZ, MB., Balkan situation (rg/s) and, 
236. 

DEVELOPMENT AND ROAD IMPROVEMENT 
FUNDS ACT, timber and, 750. 

DBVILLE, GENERAL ST. CLAIR, announces 
substitution of H.H. for slir.vijnel, 83; 
o.'tplains steps taken to increase supplies of 
munitions in France, oi"-*- 

DEVLIN, JOSEPH, personality of, 42C^r; 
Bansdowno and, 423-4: Irish conscription 
question and, 

DBVONPORT, LORD, appointed to control 
food supiiUes, 758-9, 7O0; at Wat 

Cabinet session on food, 7(11; appoints com- 
mittee to study rationing, 7S8;_ takes steps 
to see iliat food is fairly distributed, 78S; 
appeals for voluntary rationing, 789-90; 
resigns Food Conlrolleiship, 79r; liquor 
control and, 791-2. 

DIAZ, general, 1390; appointed to succe<»l 
Cadnrnvi, J397: Italian King iigrec.s to his 
promotion, 1403: General Reserve and, 

' ' 1713; reserves in March. iQiS, and, 171s: 
1716; Foch’s control of Allied Armies and, 
1776. 

DILLON, JOHN, cUflicult temperament ol, 
420-t. 

DILUTION, questions conconiing, 1587. 

DISARMAMENT, discussed at Tniperial War 
Cabinet, 1037-41: ideas of Vatican on, laxO; 
Count Mensdorff's views on, 1477, 

DISRAELI, BENJAMIN (Earl of BoaconslioW), 
5 . 35. 47. 56. fi2i. 

DIVISIONS, reduction in size oI, 1381-2. 

DJEMAL PASHA, 1503. 

DOBELL, general, his bungled attack on 
Gaza, 1922-3. 

DOGGER BANK, J3atllo of, 1457. 

DOMINIONS, BRITISH, raising troops in, 
233-4; their contribution to victory, 1023 
et set/.; 2005-6. 

DONALDSON, SIR F., removed from Wool- 
wich, 331. 

DONBTZ COAL BASIN, importance of, 1554. 

DONOP, SIR STANLEY VON, 50: rlPes from 
XJ.S.A. and, 97-8; War OflTice and private 
firms and, 99; shell shortage! and, 100; loa; 
rifle shortage and, joa, 104-5; Munitions of 
V/ar Committee and, 108; Montagu and, 
109, no; munitions and, 113; resigns p,irt 
of his responBihilitios to Ministry of Muni- 
tions, 163; Lloyd George's "Big Gun 
Pxogtnmme" and, 334: Inventions Pepart- 
ment of Ministry of Munitions and, 373; 
control of design by Ministry of Munitions 

and, '377: 495. 

DOUAUMQNT, capture of, by Nivelle, 873-6. 

DOUGLAS, SIR CHARLES, 50. 
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DOULLENS CONFERENCE, agreement arrived 
at during, 1719; 1731; 1738-41; opinions of 
Poincard, Bliss and Milner, 1740; Duff 
Cooper's mis-.statemcnts about, 2025. 

DOUMBRGUE, GASTON, at Petrograd Cxrafet- 
cnco, 931; MiliiikoE and M.aklakolt appeal 
to, 946; obtains Czar's consent to French 
annu.\ntloris, 947-Sj exceeds his Instructions, 
949. 

DREADNOUGHT, pernicious influence of, 
Motternich on the, ii. 

DREYFUS AFFAIR, 1717. 

DRINK TRADE, problems presented by (ipij), 
144; munition production and, 192 et sei/.; 
Befence ol Realm Act and, 200; 201; 
Kitchener and, 239; impiovcment in 
national sobriety, 792-3; poor quality of 
beer and Bi>irits during War, 1145. [See 
a/su itntler Brewing and Liquor.] 

DU CANE, GENERAL, at Ministry of Muni- 
tions, 168; Lloyd George meets him at 
Uoulognc Conference, 329 el seq.; widens 
his outlook at Boulogne Conference, 331: 
letter from, on War Office's incompetence, 
375-6; in control of Depiirtment of Muni- 
tions Design, 378; bis memurandiim on 
Relations with the War Office, 378-9: 
suggested Cliicf of Imperial General Staff, 
1672. 

DUCKHAM, SIR ARTHUR, at Ministry of 
Munitions, 131. 

DUFF, ADMIRAL SIR A., ngain.st introdirctlon 
of convoy system, 680: meota Lloyd George 
aud Carson to discuss convoy system, 083; 
changes his mind about couvoys, 692; Gib- 
raltar Convoy and, 693: head of convoy 
system, 703. 

DUFF, SIR BEAUCHAMP, Munders of, 483; 
excuses for his innlTicioncy, 484; sets up 
Commission to inquire into failure of 
medical services in Mosopotnniia, 488; 
thrcateim to dismiss Cowpor for asking for 
river tnmsport, 491; rejects offers of help 
in Mesopotamia, 491; decojition atiout 
Indian reserves and, 492; .severely censured, 
492. 

DUKE, H. B., appointed Irish Chief SocreUry, 
434; opiioseu to conscription in Ireland, 
1598; 1.399: attompUs at vohmi.sry recruit- 
ing in Ireland and, i6o<i. 

DUMBA, CONSTANTIN, deported from U.S.A,, 

403. 

DUNSTERVILLH, GENERAL, his Caspian 
activititts, 1909. 

ECKHARDT, VON, Zimraeruinnu's note to, on 
Gormnii-Mexican Alliance, pS8, 

EDMONDS, GENERAL, on Fifth Army defences 
in March, iqiS, 1704. 

EDUCATIONAL REFORM during War, due to 
l-I. A. L, Fisher, 1988: uiidcr-iiaymeiit of 
teachers, 1988-9; lack of pcist-primary edu- 
cation, 1989; Fisher's mumnnmda, 1990; 
War C.'ibbiot approves programme, i^r: 
the Burnham scale, 1991; Dili of 1917, 
1992: revised BUi of iprS, 1992-3;, summary 
of measure, 1993; grants to Universities, 
1993-4: the XQij Consolidating Act, 1994, 

EDWARD VII, KING, Germany and, 18. 
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BGORIEFF, LIBUTENANT-GENEHAL, Army 
food shortage and, g68. 

EHRLICH (Russian), at Raria Socialist Con- 
ference, iraS. 

ELECTIONS AND REGISTRATION ACT (jo/j), 
1164. 

ELECTORAL REFORM, 1 164-74 j report of 
Spoakei's Conference on. 1166-8; Tory 
revolt against Speaker's Conference recom- 
mendations, 1169-70, 

EI,LIOTI', SIR FRANCIS, at Rome Conference, 
838. 

ELLIS, SIR CHARLES, at Ministry of Muni- 
tions, ISO. 

ELLIS, TOM, 2. 

ELLIS, MR., recommends Lord Chetwynd to 
Lloyd George, 355, 

"EMDEN," 2010. 

ENTENTE, ANGLO-FRENCH, Lord Rosebery 
on, i; Mettemicli and, S-g, 14. 

ENVER PASHA, dcleated by Vudenitch, 1071; 
a Gorinaiioptaile, i-tgo; hopes to be dictator 
of Turkey, 1505; 15^; von Sanders pro- 
tests to, against withdrawal of German 
troops, i92.Ki- 

ERDOOY, COUNT, acts as Karl's emissary, 
1190; text of message communicated to 
Sixlo by, 119C-3; discusses details of 
Austrian peace proposals, 1194-5; 1196; Ii97- 

BRZBERGER, MATTHIAS, heads delegation to 
meet Foch, 198a; signs Armistice, 1982; 
Instructed to sign by German Government, 
1983, 

ESHER, LORD, on oflect of English conscrip- 
tion on puhlio opinion abroad, 441-2: Lloyd 
George discusses transport with, 472; assists 
Haig to intrigue against Lord French and 
KKchcnor, 2018. 

D’ESPEREY, GENERAL FHANCHBT, Gailieni's 
]>liin and, jrS; suggests Italian offensive, 
836; a mediocre .success, 871: urges Italian 
advance, 900; to replace Guillaumat at 
Salonika, igiO: in favour of offensive in 
Salonika, 1917; dictates Armistice terms to 
Bulgaria, 1920; attacks on Salonika Front, 
1944; Bulgarian pciico terms and, I94fr7! 
trcala British lorces cavalierly, 1930; 
General Milne and, 1977; to invade Ger- 
many from south, 1979. 

EVANS. SIR SAMUEL, 65. 

EWART, W. H. L., his secret service work, 
988. 

EXCHEQUER, CHANCELLOR OF, Lloyd 
George becomes, 4. 

FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACTS, Industrial 
welfare and, 208. 

FAIRHOLME, COLONEL, at Rome Conference, 
838. 

FALKENHAYN, ERICH VON, ovorwhelmB 
Roimmnians, 324; on the inadvisability of 
aitompUng to break through a resolute 
defence, 823; 835! opposes Hoetzendorfl's 
plans for Italian offensive, preferring Ver- 
dun, 861-3; confesses the motive behind his 
preference, 863; commands Turks against 
Maude, 1079; fortilios Gaza, 1090: lus plans 
defeated by Allenby, 1,901; 1*47* charge 
of Turks, I923- 
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FALKLAND ISLANDS, Battle of. 1457. 

FARRINGDON, LORD, withdraws from shji>- 
piiig control, 727. 

FAVRE, JULES, i6o6. 

FAYLE, C. E., ou the Diversion of Stiipping 
Committee, 737; on problems of restriction 
of non-essenti^ imparts, 745. 

FEISAL, EMIR, attacks Medina, 1075. 

FERDINAND OF AUSTRIA. GRAND DUKE, 
assassination of, 32-3. 

FERDINAND OP BULGARIA, CZAR, his attitude 
to Allies, 246; joins Germany, 293; attacks 
Roumania, 323; his loyal rapacity, 533; 
his dominions immune from naval attack, 
821. 

FERRY, ABEL, 1283. 

FESTOBERT, Battle of, French’s account of 
119. 

FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS (igjj), 
quoterl, 1709. 

FIFTH ARMY, its defences neglected in Marc/t, 
jQiS. 1702-4: Haig’s neglect of, 1707-8; 1735 
et seq.' cheerfulness of, 1745; magniffeent 
fight put up by, 1755. 

FIGHTING, necessity of, 1595. 

FINANCE, financiers not guilty ol causing the 
War, 45; crisis in 1914. steps taken to deal 
with, 61 et seq . ; munition production mid, 
78 et seq.-, problem of, 1563. 

FINDLAY, SIR M., Austrian peace overtures 
and, 1177. 

FINLAND, virtually a German protectorate, 
1894. 

FISHER, H. A. L., bead of Board of Education, 
642; his educational reforms during War, 
1988-94; his memorandum on reforms, 1990. 

FISHER, ADMIRAL SIR JOHN (later Lord), 
lack of small craft and, 6; on invinclbilitv 
of the Navy, 20: Churchill and, 133; 
resignation of, 134-7, siig.gests attacking 
Germany from Denmark, 222; DaidanelleB 
plan and, 235: on Lloyd Geoige's metno- 
ranrUim of eelelis on Balkan situation, 
256; Inventions Board of Admiralty and, 
371; Royal Flying Corps and, io0; bis 
memorandum on Armistice, 1972, 

FITZGERALD, BRINSLEY, ng. 

FLAVELLE, SIR JOSEPH, munitions produt- 
tion and, 2009. 

FLESQUIERES SALIENT, handicap of, 1736. 

FLETCHER, SIR W. M., munition workers and, 
20b. 

FOCH, MARSHAL, on lessons of 1914 campaign, ' 
53; 3®: Lloyd George's meeting with, 94-5: 
promises " no more retreats," 220: opppserl 
to Somme offensive, 322; no able advisers 
for, 323; Robertsou disapproves of, 469; 
inadequate equipment in Salonika and, 
349; ruled out as a successor to Joffn:, 
871-2; on the Aisne offensive, 904-^; his 
estimate of military position towards end 
of jgi7, 1242, 1243; a man of integrity, 1262; 
denounces “ folly of a great general ofi^- 
sive," 1264; opposed to the Haig strata, 
1265; condemns Flanders plan,' ' 1266; 
supports Cadoma, .Oulonia entreats 

aid' of, 1377-fl; bis attitude' to Cadoma 's 
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requests for help, 1378-9: inclined to favour 
ItaJian offensive, 1379: convinceil of iiriin- 
ary importance of Italian Front, 1379; 
supports Italian offensive plans at London 
Conference, 1380-1; 13S5; ready to help 
Italy, 13S9; visits Italy, 1395: 1397; reports 
on state of Italian armies, 1397; convinced 
of incompetence of Italian G.H.Q., 1399 : 
at Peschicra Conference, 1403: the first 
independent Cliiuf of Staff, 1410; appointed 
permanent military representative on Inter- 
Allicd Council, 1440; Unity oi Command 
and, 1449: scoffs at Haii;, 1432; grasiis 
change in situation, caused by ilussian 
collapse, 1453; gives Germans no lime to 
reorganise, 1474: Itussian situation and, 
1531: incaiKihlu of conipreliending import- 
ance of sea-power, 15&4; at Veisailles War 
Council of 1/12/77, 1617; Italian Front 
iinil, T6t8-g; his plan for the campaign 
for igiS, ifi23-4; disagrees with Petain, 
ibzfi; at Comijif'gno Confurence, 1627-9; at 
variance with both Haig and Pdtaiii, 1628; 
dilficulty of making him tleneralissimo. 
1628-9; his reasons for forming a Gencial 
Keserve, 1630; Voisiiillcs staff veer towards 
his view concerning offensives in igiS. 
163--J:. Haig and Pdtain jealous of, 1635; 
alone in viewing 797* campaign lioiiefully, 
163s: Haig at variance with 1036: Itobort- 
son at variance with, 16371 discuhses 
Gcnoial Keserve, 1637 ft saq.; too bo Presi- 
dent of General Iteservo, 1O41-2: ultimately 
in sole command of Allied armies, i 64 »: 
on Flanders offensive, 1635: quostlou of 
extension of liritish Front and, 1636; 
opposed to idea of vast oilonsivcs, 1657; 
Haig and Pdtain dlsIUce idea of his com- 
manding thoii reserves, 1669; 7674; the Inst 
man to submit to civUinn dictation, 1674; 
1673: Sir H. Wilson the only soldier to 
appreciato, lOSS; Haig reconciled to idea 
of him os President of General Keserve, 
i68y-9<i; X7»o, 1771, 1712; in ihe dark about 
Pdtuin's .attitude to Genural Reserve, 1716; 
his appointment fatal to Gnnoroi Kusnrve. 
1717; despised by Hritlsh G.II.Q., anti 
hatefl by Clemnncean tor being a Catholic, 
1717-78; contest between CIcmenceau and, 
7718-19; Haig and Clcnieiicoau in agreement 
about, 1719-20; his protest against killing 
of Geneiul Keserve scliemo, 1740-j ; 
reason for his anxiety about General 
Reserve, 1726; his plans for use of General 
Reserve, rysy; Lloyd Ocorgo decides lliat 
ho should command Allied Armies, 1730-1; 
his plucky attitude on 23/3/18, 1737-8: at 
Doullens Conforonen, 1738; cliargod with 
task of co-ordinating action of Allied 
Annies, 1740; cneiuy winning when 
appointed co-ordinalnr, 1742; dissatisfied 
witli Donllens Agreement, 1743 - 4 ': War 
Cabinet opposes bis appointment as com- 
mander ol Allied Armies), 1744: CIcmenceau 
supports, 1745; stales his views on Houllens 
Agreement, 1743-6: looking lorwarrl to an 
offensive, 174b: Lloyd George's speech in 
favour oi, at Beauvais Conference, 1746-8: 
Haig and Wilson declaro themselves in 
favpur of his appointment to direct Allied 
.Armies,. $748-9; becomes, strategic director 
of Allied .forces, 1749; made Commander-' 
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in-Chief of Allied forces, 1749-30: on Petain, 
1751; his reputation dimmed by Artois 
oHoiisivo, 1731-2; orders five French 
divisions to support liritish, 1763; not 
•anxious almut Lys attack, 7763; takes 
hopeful view of advance across Lys, 1766-7; 
his strategy vindicated, 1767; his hopeful 
message of 77/4/ rfl, 176S; sends further 
roinlorcemenls to British, 1769, refuses to 
discuss retreat, 1770; Ludcndoril and, 
1771; given time to mature plans £01 
countei-stroko, 1772; questions rebating to 
his control of Itali.an Army, 1773-7; 1790, 
1793: 1811: American Army and, 1823; 
unable to convince Pershing of the wrong, 
ness ol his attitude on Aiiiorican tmops, 
iSt-i; insists that priority bo givem to 
Aineiican combatant troops, 1824; dis- 
gusted with Pershing, 1823: wimls 100 
American divisions, 1828; value of Unity 
of Command under, 1835-6; 1837; dis.agreos 
with Haig about locality of Gorman 
summer offensive, igiS, 1838; unpopular 
because of his fi'jiluic to arrest May 
advance, 1843: confident of victory, 1843-4; 
counters Montdidier-Noyon attaclc, 1845; 
prepares attack near Cliateau Thierry, 
1S47; attacks from 'Villers-Cotlereis, 7848; 
on British part in aitaclc of ijSliS, 1848-9; 
surprises Ludendorff, 1849; von Kuhl on 
importance of Unity of Comnuind under, 
1850; his countor-stroko of tSlj/jX ends 
possibility of hirther Gcniian offensives, 
1853: his view ol position on S4hl ifl, 1853. 
6; 1857; Wilson's cautious view ol his success 
after Villors-Coltorols, 1859: always opti- 
mistic, 1867: plans successful attack oi 
S/S/rS, 1868-9: controls Haig, Pfiloin and 
Purshlng, 1876; plans final advance, 1877-8; 
starts goneriil offensive, 1880; foresees a 79/9 
campaign, 1910-11: urges Italians to attack, 
but in viiin, 1978; his advieti on strategy 
after Bulgarian collapse, 194R; poiico terms 
disciussol by, 1954; on cnnrlHUms of German 
armistice, 1955-6: dobays Germans in their 
ovacit.Tlion of iVlHcd lerrllory, 1938; on 
Lndonilorff and Hindeuburg, 10O5: 1979: 
authorised to comnuiuicato .armistico terms 
to Germany, 1980; receives German dele- 
gates, 1981; replies to Gcmiun objections to 
annisticu terms, 1983: 1984; announces 
signature of armistice, 1984-3; 1993; Italian 
Front and, 2001: his rjualitiei) only just 
adequate to his job, 2014; his upixiintmcnt 
ns Generalissimo received with delight in 
British Army, 2015; Haig’s contemiit for, 
2018; I-Laig and Pfitain jealous of, 2023; 
Haig frightened into sending for, 2023-4; 
his appointment as co-ordinator due to 
Haig’s panic and Milner’s persuasion, 2024; 
his acknowlcd^ent of tho part pbayed by 
Lloyd Goorgo in the Introduction of Unity 
of Comniaiul, 2023-6; 2028. 

rOKKHR ABROPIANBS, 1832. 

FOOD, position regarding in autumn of roid, 
576 Bt seq,: Lloyd George suggests appoint- 
mont of a Food Controller, 377; Lloyd 
George proposes State control ol, 628-30; 
Dovonport appointed to control, 641; 
adequate .supplies ol, an essential, 647-8; 
Gorman shortago of, 648; Austrian shortage 
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of, 648; one of the crucial issues of Ihe War, 
733-6; steps taken to solve problem of, 755- 
800: appointment of a controller urged, 757; 
Lloyd George’s speech of ip/ra/rd on, 
759-60; decisions of War Cabinet Usltzlid) 
on, 761; Food Production Department set 
up, 762; guaranteed prices approved by 
Cabinet, 763-4; minimum wages introduced 
for agricultural workers, and wage boards 
set up 763-4: war declared on pheasants, 
764; Lloyd George's proposals for compel- 
ling good cultivation, 766; passing of Com 
Production Bill, 766-9; using prisoners of 
war for harvesting, 771; opposition from 
English Junkers to Com Production Bill 
Uvtil), 783-4: rationing of, 787-95; first con- 
trol orders, 78S, 789; IJoyd George's appeal 
at Carnarvon as to rationing, 7^; German 
diOficultics about, in 19x7, 790-1; local con- 
trol committees set up, 793; six 
commissioners appointed, 794; measures to 
stop queues, 794-5; success of rationing 
system, 795; feeding our Allies, 795-800; 
International Board for co-ordinating 
supplies set up, 795-7; Inter- Allied Meat 
and Fats Executive set up, 797; nnange- 
monts for wheat purchase, 7^; French 
demands as to com, 797-8; Italian shortage 
of, 798; shipping, tho real difficulty, 79S; 
responsibility lor feeding France and Italy 
assumed, 798-9; France's failure to play her 
part in co-ordination, 799-800; onr system 
of control superior to that of other 
belligerents, 800; high price of, 1156-7; 
steps taken to ensure fair distribution and 
price of, 1159: effects of shortage in Ger- 
many, 1207-8; Austrian shortage of, ■I47-1-3: 
America and shortage of, 1798-6: 1889-90. 

FORD, HENRY, assistance given by. in 
mechanisation of agriculture, 774. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS, neglect of in England 
before 1914, 27 et seq. 

FORSTER, W. B., 642. 

“FORWARD,” 1677. 

“FOURTEEN POINTS,” WUson foreshadows. 
982; WUson announces, 1494; America to 
adhere to, 1941-2; danger of their vague- 
ness, 1959-60; Iiiter-AlUed di.scusslon of, 
1979-80. 

“FOUR YEARS ON THE WESTERN FRONT,” 
quoted, 1330. 

FOWLER, SIR H., at Ministry of Munitions, 

151. 

FOX, CHARLES JAMBS, 2, 3, 47. 

FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR, 2: Liberal attitude 
to, 130. 

“FRANKFURTER ZEITUNG,” 1299. 

franklin, MR., submarine warfare and, 985. 

FRANZ, BARON, Austrian peace overtures 
and, 1177- 

FRANZ JOSEPH, BM^OR OF AUSTRIA, Ms 
aversion to war, 34, 217 ; his determination 
to wage War whole-heartedly, 1175, 

FREDERICK THE GREAT, 1982. 

FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. Sas imdar Seas. 

FREELAND, GENERAL, transport problems 
and; '473- 
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FRENCH, FIELD-MARSHAL SIR JOHN (later 
Earl of Ypres), on Territorials in Battle 
of Ypres, 24; strategical proposals of, in 
19T4, 49 et seg.i his reputation founded on 
cavalry exploits, 76; appeals for more 
munitions, 83 et seq.] shell lequiiements 
of, II2 et seq.‘, shell shortage at Meuve 
Cliapelle and, 113-4; replies to accusation 
that he had wasted shells, iis; sends 
deputation to politicians and pressmen, 119 
20; 195; strategy and, 214-5; Kitchener's 
strategical ideas in January, 1915, and, 
227; on improbability of success on Western 
Front, 228; Salonika campaign and, 234; 
Lloyd George visits his headquarters, 241; 
Balkans and, 242-5; Russian situation and. 
264; alive to dangers of offensive of 
SehtembsT, iqxs, 290; supports JofEce on 
subiect of offensive of September, 191s, 
292; on necessity of adjustmeut in military 
outlook, 328; sends artiUery expert to 
Boulogne Conference. 329; resffits of 
Boulogne Conference and, 332; Lloyd 
George's " Big Gun Programme " and, 333: 
sets up an experimental committee at 
G.H.Q. to deal with inventions, etc., 36S; 
prospect of German invasion and, 771-2; 
deposition of after Battle of Loos, 1311; 
his view of military situation in October. 
T9t7, 1425-31; his criticisms of Haig’s ideas 
and actions, 1425 et seq.i his criticisms of 
Robertson, 1427-9; reason for his dismissal 
from position of Commandcr-in-Chicf, 1732; 
Hai^s condemnation of, aoii; Haig’s 
imoble treatment of, 2018-9: Haig makes 
the error be condemned him for, yean 
later, 2028; feU by the daggers of Hs 
colleagues, 2031. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION, 2. 

FRBYCINET, C. L. DE, 1718, 

“FEIGHTFULNBSS,” German, fresh outbreak 
of, towards end of War, 1961-2. 

“FROM CHAUFFEUR TO BRIGADIER - 
(Baker-Corr), 357-8. 

FRYA'TT, CAPTAIN, 662. 

FULLER, SIR J. B., Director of Timber 
Supplies, 751-2. 

FULLER, GENERAL, J. F. C.> plans a theatrical 
tank attack, 1334. 

PURSE, BISHOP, bis letter to T/te Titties on 
shell shortage, 123-4. 

GALLAGHER, WILLIAM, sinister influence ot, 
188. 

GALLIBNI, GENERAL JOSEPH, Lloyd George 
meets, 92; on strategy of War, 228-9; 
Salonika and, 31S; too ill to enforce ideas, 
323: his Paris Defence Force at Battle of 
the Marne, 832; incapable of standing up 
to Joffre, 1410. 

GALLIPOLI CAMPAIGN. See aniier 
Dardanelles. 

GAMBGTTA, LEON, a theatrical sham, 1603; 

*98*- 

GARVIN, J. L., approves idea of Party truce . 
(rpTo), 22. 

GAS, poison; firet use of, 117';' effects' of use 
of at Ypres, 366': premature user of, .sflS," 
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ordered in enormous quantities by the 
f rench, *264. 

GASPAERI, CARDINAL, on German jieace 
note, 6^; Vatican peace note and, 1217; 
Cremian reply to Vatican peace nolo and, 
IMS- 

GAZA, Battles of, 1074; 1085; 1086; Chotwode 
and Doboll bungle attack on, iq22'3. 

GBDDES, SIR AUCKLAND, takes over National 
St-rvioo, 613; unrest among South W.iles 
miners and, 814; bus conference with 
I,abonr leaders, 1593: conscription for 
Ireland and, 1597; asked to prepare an 
Irish conscription bill, 3597. 

GBDDBS, SIR ERIC, Uoyd George and, 148: 
personality of, 150; at Ministry ol Muni- 
tions, 151, ifia: , assists Lloyd George to 
ovorconio War Office olislruction in matter 
of T.N.T,, 346-7: work for sheU-dUing done 
by, 356; efforts made by to get machine- 
guns, 35<>-6o; pl.inning machine-gun 
jimgranimc, 362; shell production and. 
380; three probhuiis of warfare and, 470; 
goes to Kranc^i to look into transport prob- 
lems at Haig's Invitation, 471-2; appointed 
Birectoc of MUtlary Railways at the War 
(Iflicn, 472-3; controls transport both in 
Kngliind and in France, 474; bow transport 
wiia organised by, 47O et seq., 623: rccom- 
mended for Admiralty by flaig, 699-700; 
becomes First Lord of the Admiralty, 
stipulating that JetUcoe should not be 
Iminudiatidy removed, ^00; decides JoUlcoe 
must go, 701-9; appointed Controller of 
■the Navy, 734-3; opposed to any interfer- 
ence with R.N.A.S., 1109: Iranajiort 

ptvpriraiions for Pnssohondaele .and, 1248; 
his re.organisatlon of railways behind the 
lines, 14,17: reports on President Wilson’s 
attitude to iioaco terms, 1963. 

GCNBRAUSSIMO, dillioulty of appointing, 
1628-9. [See also Unity of Command.} 

Gi^ISRAL RESERVE. See under Inler-Allicd 
Reserve. 

GENERALS, in modern warfare luroly see 
scene ut operations, 1322-3; Uoyd George 
kart no pemonal quarrel with. 20T3; their 
lunotions in relation to Governments, 
2032-43; nndertato importance of Home 
Front, 9033; their responsibility for 
Russian Tiovolutiun, 2033-4: their ine-Niieii- 
ence of aetniilitins of warfare, 2037-8; their 
cavalry obsession, 2038: run no iiotsonal 
risk in modern warfare, and do not bother 
to see the ground over which they propo.se 
to advance, 2042-3, 

GENERAL STAFF, Haldane and creation of,' 
49; its function to provide impartial survey 
of all fronts, 7429. 

GEORGE IV, KING, 938. 

GEORGE V, KING, 42; niunilion workers 
and, 189-92; personally encourages Lloyd 
George on formation of MinifJtry of Muni- 
tions, ign-i; the drink problem and, 193-6; 
Ttaisor and, 407: supports Derby Scheme, 
433 *. on crmsctiption, 442-3: adoiils food 
rationing, 790; on intimate terms of friend- 
ship with C»ir, 972: hell® to preserve 
lodustrlai, pgace, 1162-3: Karl's peace 
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overtures .and, 1184: interviews Sixto, 1198; 
to meet King of Italy and Poincare in 
France, 1198-9. 

GERARD, J. W., his loiter to Colonel House 
on Lusitania. .to2; on Ifatser, 407. 
GIARDINO, GENERAL, appointed assistant to 
Dias, 1403; 1716, 

GIBB, SIR G.> 102, 104; Labour org.anisation 
and. 238. 

GIBBS, SIR PHILIP, extravagant reports of, 
1319-20. 

GILINSKI, GENERAL, worse than useless, 
462; S.S4. 

GIOLITTI, GIOVANNI, approves of Italian 
once approach to Austria, 11S9; 1194, 1795; 
is struggle with Sonnino, 1203; 1222; 
leader of Italian peace party, 1392. 

GIROUARD, SIR PERCY, munitions and, its; 
at Ministry of Munitions, 148, im; ciiaiac- 
tor find capacities of, 131-2; Armaments 
Output Committee and, 163; machine-gun 
production and, 339-60. 

GIVENCHY, failure of Gorman attack on, 
1762. 

GLADSTONE, VY. E., French sympathies of, 
2-3; pacifist doctrines of, 4; 47, 5O; peace 
and, 131; Bulgaria and, 217; 444; 1328. 

“GLOBE," attacks War Caliinct on General 
Reserve quisHon, 1671, 7073. 

“GOEBEN," eswpo of, 51. 

GOLDENBERG (Russian), at I’atls Socialist 
Conference, it ’28. 

GOLTZ, COLMAR VON DBR. sent to Constan- 
tinople, 253. 

GOOLD-ADAMS, COLONEL, recalled by War 
OtHce from Ministry of Munitions. 373-.;. 

GOREMYKIN, Czar atlil, 963. 

GORLICB, M.'ie.kciisen's attaclc .at, 833. 

GORRINGE, GENERAL, advances up the 
Karun River, 482; on mismanageineul at 
D.'isr.i, 487-8. 

GOSCHEN, SIR H., declariition of War and, 
43 . 

GOSSOT, GENERAL, at .Boulogne Conference, 
329: antiquated mentality of. 3317. 

GOUGH, SIR HUBERT, Haig's P.isscheiidaelc 
instructions to, 130,3: criticises pl.-ins of 
O.H.Q., 1303; advises iibiiudonme.nt of 
Passchendaole. campaign, 1309; coutlnues 
offensive pessimistically, 1309.10; his vivid 
duscripllon of I’assohendaole mud, 1311-2; 
1315. 1322; unjust condemnation of, 1330; 
1332, 1333, 133-1: blamed for pertistlng in 
Pn.sschetiilaoIi; attack, 1370; u mere name 
to men in trenches, 1409: defeat of his aimy 
In spring of iqxS, i6ie; criticises Haig's 
liirewist for iqiS, 1O07-8; 1702; On defences 
of Fifth Army in March, igxS, 1704: not 
furnished with necessary means of defence, 
1708; Butler’s promotion not fair to, 1725; 
his Army tired out, 1726; and not up to 
strength, 1728; G.II.O. prevent him from 
using his icsorvto, 1732: his command taken 
over by Rawlinson, 1733: on G.II.Q.'S 
failure to understand situation in March, 
iqrH, 1733; General Tlumbcrt visits his 
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headquarteis, 1734; first reinforcements re- 
ceived by, 1734: seen by Haig on, ulsIiS, 
173s; unfair supersession of, 1741-2: impos- 
sible demands made upon, 1742; man-power 
question and, 1778: Haig’s ignoble treat- 
ment of, 2019; the insulficiency of his 
defences in March, igtS, 2026-8; 2029. 

GOUGH-CALTHOHPE, SIR S. A., qu,.t,tion of 
command of naval forces in the Aegean 
and, 1974-7. 

GOURAUD, GENERAL H., on the Aisne 
offensive, 904-5. 

GOURKO, GENERAL, his estimate of Russian 
effectives, 617: co-ordination and, 847; on 
need lor closer co-operadon between Allies. 
9d3. 935- 

GOVERNMENT (WAR OBLIGATIONS ACT), 67. 

GRAND-ROZOV, British storm heights ol, 
1848. 

GRANET, SIR GtJY, deputy to Geddes at the 
War Office, 474. 

GREECE, Grey’s calamitous advice to, 59: 
situation in October, 1016, 550; question 
discussed at Paris Conference, 565; comas 
in witli Aliies, 1912. L^ee also Bulhans and 
Constantine XH.] 

GRENFELL, MR., rifles from America and, 98. 

GREW, JOSEPH, C., recipient of German peace 
note, 654. 

GREY, SIR EDWARD (later Viscount Grey of 
Kallodon), anti-French attitude of, 3: 
foreign policy of, 4: Mettemicb and, 7-8; 
approves idea of Forty Iruco {1910), 22: on 
Lanadowno Treaty, 2S1 26: 27; kee^ secrets 
ot foreign affairs from Cabinet, 28; 29: 
Anglo-French relations and, 30; Iiis first 
announcement to Cabinet of gravity of 
sitn.ltion in Jufy, 331 limitations of, 
35: liis suggestions in July, igit, 36; 39; 
ublic opinion lorces him into War, 401 
ital hesitancy of, 40; undecided as to 
whether Britain should intervene in a 
Russo-German War, 43: 45, 50-1: eatimato 
of his qualities, 55-60; lacked distinction, 
56; .aloof from Parly conflicts, 57; 
immunu from criticism, 57; diplomatic 
failures of, 59; owed his position to acci- 
dent of birtli, so: ignorant of foreigners, 
60; sacrifices Haldane, 138: Theodore 
Roosevolt and, 145-6; Greek offers of help 
and, 231-2: Dai-danelles plan aod, 235: 
Balkan situation in January, 1915, and, 
236-8; Lloyd George's letter of 7 lsJ xs to, 
on Balkan situation, 242-5; wrecks pro- 
posal for Balkan Conference, 245-6; 248: 

• Russia and, 272: his pledges to Serbia, 
294; on Lloyd George's inemorandum of 
13 / 10 1 IS, 305-6; .considers question of 
allowing foofi supplies to reach Germany if 
submarine campai^ were abandoned, 401; 
bis proposal for a conference in Augmt, 
19x4, .104-5; defeatist menibers of Cabinet 
depress, 408; House's proposals at Rooding's 
cHimer and, 4 Ti- 2: reluctant to press idea 
of peace coniereuco on Allies, 412; Roose- 
velt .and, 414: Kitchener and, 456: uneasy 
■about Allied prospsots, gig; sots mcample 
of giving interviews to.Pnsss, 509: wntes 
to Lloyd George about, interview with Roy 
Plowaid, 511; fears eicpressed in letter ot 
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39/9/16 falsified, 512; hoping for Wilson’s 
mediation, 512; peace terms and, 519-20; 
adopts a non-committal attitude to Lans- 
downe’s memorandum of November, igiu, 
522; defends himself against Robertson’s 
critidsms, 523; against an inconclush’e 
peace, 532; situation in November, roio, 
and. 539: heljis Lloyd George to draft teJe- 
grains to Paris and to Rome about Paris 
Conference, 542-4; a member of the ruling 
class, fiio-x; 622; quite futile duriug War, 
639; Norwegian shipping and, 679; Ins 
failure to take action with regard to Russi.i, 
963; Colonel House and, 993: declines 
leadership of permanent American Mission, 
1000; Sykes-Picot Agreement .and, in^; 
approves of Lloyd George’s peace aims, 
1492; 1510. 

GRIERSON, SIR J. M., 50. 

GROENER, GENERAL, Labour troubles in 
Germany and, 918; succeeds Ludendoiff, 
19.S0. 

GUCHKOFF, A. L, his optimistic outlook after 
February Revolution, 950; on shortage nf 
munitions and food, 967-8; 968; resignation 
of, 1120; Boer War and, 2038. 

GUEST, CAPTAIN F., ng, 1826. 

GUGGENHEIM COPPER GROUP, gives in to 
Bri'tain, 398. 

GLiILLAUMAT, GENERAL, replaces SarraU xn 
BalJrans, 1912; Indians at Salonika axtC, 
1915; fails to prepare plans, 1916; recall of, 
1916; his optimistic account of Balkan 
prospects, 1917-18; his plan for Balbau 
offensive to bo carried out, 1919; Bulgarian 
peace terms and, 1946, 

GUINCHlf, cavalry attack at, 79. 

GUTCHKOFF, M. See Gnchkoff, A. I. 

GWYNNB, H. A. (editor of Morning Post), his 
part in betrayal of Allied plans, 1677. 1678. 

HAAKON vn, King of Nonvay, Austrian peace 
overtures and. 1177-8. 

HAEFTEN, COLONEL VON, his idea of " Peace 
Offensive," 1931-2; eager for Ivaiseoi’s 
abdication, 1967. 

“HAGEN" a'ttack on British Front, proiiosed, 
1844, 1645; preparations for, 184U, 1847; 
abandoned, 1853. 

Hague, second conference at, naval limita- 
tion and, 13. 

HAIG, FIELD-MARSHAL EARL, 50; his rnputa- 
tion founded on cavalry exploits, 76; 
attitude to offensive o! September, jgxs. 
290; states objectives in October, 197.5, 296; 
would have preferred to undertiike Somme 
offensive later, 320; Lloyd George meats 
him on Somme Front, 322-3; no aWe 
advisers for, 323; failure of bis strategy at 
tiic Somme, 326; munitions and, 336; on 
German machine-gun corps, 366; insists on 
premature use of tanks, 385; Russia and,' 
461; a sectional general, 468; compared 
with Robertson, 468; on the three prob- 

: lams of .VTarfare, 47a; Lloyd Georgo sug- 
gests he should iimte Geddes to look into 
transport problems, 472; Lloyd George 
discusses transport with, 472;- takes warim v 

, to Geddes, 473; wants Geddas ■to '’he 
Director of Transporta'tion ' ia Frante, 
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'l74-5> letters between Lloyd George and, 
cjii appointment oi Geddes, 475-6; visits 
Hngland to discuss transport questions, 
477 i pays tribute to Gcddos's work on 
transport but omits to mention Lloyd 
Geoige’s part, 479; replies to Lansdowne 
memorandum of Novetnber, 1016, 521; in- 
adequate equipment in Salonika and, 549: 
at Chantilly Conference, 568; unsuitable 
for delegate at liussian Conference, 582; 
recommends Geddes for Admiralty, 699; 
his opinions of Carson and JelUcoe, 699; 
(It'^rcs to see Jellicoe removed, 701; holds 
false opinions about German weakness, 825; 
his refusal to face unpleasant facta, 831; 
ills assumption that Passchendaeie ren- 
dered Germans incapable of sparing troops 
for Italy, 83r; Italian Front and, 850: un- 
able to spare guns for Italian Front, 851; 
his strategical principle, 866; his limited 
vision, 869; his qualities and defects, 870; 
his tiiadiness to assent to Nivello oilcnslve, 
873; Nivelle’s letter to, outlining his plans 
for an offensive, 881-3; reason for his 
opposition to Ni voile plan, 883-4; his reply 
to Nivelle on igrj .oSenslvc, 884; demands 
return of divisions from Salonika, 884-5; 
Nivdle appeals to French War Minister 
about his disagreement with, 885-6: Lloyd 
George refuses to discuss 1917 offensive mth 
Nivelle in absence of, 887; Kobertson and, 
887; Gormans accustomed to his heavy- 
footed movements, 890; viciously resists 
Lloyd George's attempts to get Unity of 
Command, Sgr; his stubborn mind trans- 
lixed on the Somme, 891; at Calais Con- 
ference, 891-3; objects to idea of United 
Command, 893; protests against arrange- 
ments of Calais Conference, 894 at saq.; 
offended by Nivelle's peremptory manner. 
895, 896-7; distrusted by Nivelle, 898; time 
wasted in allaying his fears about Unity of 
Command, goo; a plonomaniac, 901; dis- 
cusses Western Front position with Smuts, 
909: on the defensive policy of French 
Government, gut; at Paris Conference of 
9*5 «<?•; Petrograd Conference 

and, xoSi, 1083; his warning about 

Air Force deficiencies, rro3; Homo defence 
against air raids and, iro4-5; Air Force 
and, 1109: testifies to work done by Air 
Ministry, 11 14-5; his misconceptions con- 
cerning morale of German Army, rssS, 
r24o; obsessed with Passchendaeie and 
optimistic as to military outlook, 1343-3; 
his long preparations for Passchendaeie, 
1347-8; 1253; Plumer's Messinos plan sub- 
mitted to, 1253; none of his essential con- 
ditions for success prevail at Passchendaeie, 
1355; presses Lloyd George to urge the 
French to remain on ofiensive, 1258; in- 
credulous of French difficulties, 1261 ; mis- 
represents Fkench attitude, 1263; Sir Henry 
Vtulson and, 1265; Pfitain oSends, 1266; 
his plans strongly condemned by Foch, 
1266; blarn^B Wilson, 1269; undortalccs 
offen^ve at Messines Fidge, 1271; explains 
, Flanders project to Cabinet, 1272 el seq.\ 

' ids. argument ' for Passchendaeie, 12^-8; 
has poor opinion of German morale and 
.heavy axtilfery, 1278: his reply to Lloyd 
George's., attack on Possclienaaele plan, 
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12S9 el seq.; misrepresents French attitude 
to offensive, 1295; misleads Cabinet about 
Italiiin Front, 1295; anxious about weather 
conditions lor Passchendaeie, T306; mis- 
represents attitude of goneriils to Passchen- 
daeie, 1297; Lloyd George's final appeal to 
on subject of Passchendaeie, 1298-1304; 
hopes for victory in Jpiy, 1302-3; describes 
ground after Passchendaeie, 2308; advised 
against continuing Passchendaeie ofiensive 
by Gough, 1309-ro; Plumer throws cold 
water on his hopes, 2310-2; prefers rather 
to gamble with men's lives than to admit 
an error, 1311; problem of dismissing, 
1315; confident of success of Passchendaeie 
even in September, 1917, 2325; lus luodic- 
tions of success, 2317; NoTlliclilfu blindly 
supports, 1318; adulated by The Times. 
1319: completely ignoniiiL of stale of ground 
at Passchendaeie, 1323; admits futility of 
Passchendaeie, 1325, 2328; refuses Pdlain's 
request that British should occuiiy more 
front line, 1333; fails to appreciate value 
of ranks, 2334; ignorant of the causes of 
defeat at Canibrai, 1338; exculpated from 
blame for Cambral disaster by The Times. 
1358; difficulty of dismissing, 2366-7; 
painstaking but unimaginative, 1366-7; 
effect his dismissal might have had, 1369; 
refuses to dismiss Gough, 1370; too busy 
at Passchendaeie to consider Cadonia's 
appeal for munitions, 1377: his attachment 
to Oslend objective prevents Italian 
oilensivo, 2379, 1380; bis strategical ideas, 
X405; not anxious for success on Italian 
Front, 1406-7; must bo dismissed it 
strategy is to be changed, 1407-8; a more 
namo to men in the trencheb, 1400: narrow- 
ness of his outlook, 1409: his removal would 
not touch the real problem, 1411; his views 
on military prospects in latter part of /or?, 
1419-23; insists on maintaining predominant 
position in Allied Councils, 1423; incapable 
of changing his plans, 1425; roCuses to 
attend War Cabinet meeting of 1///0//7, 
X425; Lord French's criticisms of his 
estimate of position in late 1917. i4*5 et 
seq.; his judgment on general situation 
warped by his immediate interests, 1429; 
tonds to regard British Front as the only 
viral one in the West, 1432; directs lirltlsu 
contingent in Flanders ofiCensivc, 1449; 
conlempluous of Nivelle strategy, 2452; 
scofic’d at by Foch and Pfitain, 1452; un- 
jnindlul of changing military conditions, 
X453: his niemonmdum on comparative 
a^antages of oilensivo in Northern Bel- 
gium as against one from Italy, 2464-66; 
on fatigue of his forces, 1468; Fasschen- 
daelo losses and, 1469; over optimistic con- 
cerning weakness of German Army, 1476; 
nian-powcr question and, 1568, 1569-70; his 
fancllul estimates of man-power, 1570; 
commands a higher proportion of mechani- 
cal reinforcements than any other AiHod 
Commander, 1573; 1578; opiKses reduction 
in slso of divisions, xsSr-a; refuses to have 
"B" ipen in war gone, 1586; Irish con- 
scription and, 1599; his views on military 
position in October, 1917, i6ti)-6; his con- 
tempt for German Army; i6to; his mis- 
calculations, i6ix; French ofitcial account of 
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his strategy, 1613-6; his letter of iQ/zo/ry 
to P6tain, r6i3-5; Italian ironi and, i6iq; 
continues to disagree with P6tain, ibif, 
inclined to agree with P6tain that igiS 
offensives were impracticable, 1626; 
attends conference at Compi6gne, 1627-9: 
dislikes idea ol Inter-Allied Iteserve, 1629; 
convinced he was a better soldier than 
Foch, 1630; suggests abandonment of 
Salonika, 1633: angrily apposed to pro- 
posal ior General Ueserve, 1633; his pessi- 
mistic outlook on igiS, 1636; Piltain agrees 
with, 1637; discussions about General 
Reserve and, 1637 et seq.\ his reluctance to 
take over more line causes postiionement 
of Ni voile offensive, 1633: question of ex- 
tension of British Front and, 1656-7: 
persona] rivalry between Nivelle.and, 1637; 
his liking lor great offensives, 1657-8; 
reaches agreement with Pdtain on extension 
of his Front, 1659-60; 1661; refuses to 
extend Front beyond Barisis, 1662; Lloyd 
George supports him against Petain and 
Chiinencean, 1663-4; changes his mind on 
extension of Front, 1664; ills inconsistencies 
prevent sending of Italian reinforcements, 
1665-G; liis objections to extension of 
Front unsound, 1666-7; jealous of Foch, 
1669; appointed by Asquith, 1671: Milner 
on, 1672; Lloyd George interviews him on 
General Reserve question, 1672; professes 
his readiness to accept General Reserve 
decisions, 1673; had not dissented from War 
Council's decision, 1674; Lloyd George had 
always referred to him publicly in eulogistic 
tonus, 1677; eulogised by As<iuith, 1680; 
1683: puts up no fight lor Robertson, 
1689-90; prepared to work under Ver- 
sailles arrangement, 1693; 1695; paUloUc 
attitude adopted by, 1695-6; does not 
expect big German attack in iqiS, 1697: 
thinks Germans will confine their attentions 
to the French, 1G97; FGtain agrees with, 
1698; neglects defences of Fifth Army, 
1703; knows atca of March (rgjX) offensive 
in advanco, 1704-5; distributes his reserves 
very unwisely, 1705-6; the possible reason 
for his peculiar disposition 01 farces, 1706-7; 
his extmordinary attitude to Filth Army, 
1707-8; his conduct towards Fifth Array 
not strictl); honourable, i7s8; perhaps bad 
never considered plan of General Resale, 
1709; convinced there would be a triple 
attack in March (igji), 1710; satisfied with 
hia preparations for German offensive, 
nio; did not desire to contribute to 
Geneml Reserve, 1710-1: Sir Henry 
Wilson's delay in sending him note about 
General Reserve, 1713: determined to ob- 
struct General Reserve formation, 1713-4; 
Sit Henry Wilson perturbed by hia attitude 
to reserves, 1714-5; official announcement 
of his refusal to assist formation of General 
Reserve, 1713-6; takes advantage of 
Clemoncean’s antipathy to Foch, 1719; 
his talk with Clemonceau about Foch, 
1719-ao: has poor opinion of Italians, 
X721; his unwise staff appointments, 
1722-5; his reinforcements plan breaks 
down, 1727: his arrangements with PGtain 
for reinforcements, 1729; PGtain and, 1731; 
prevents Gough from using his reserves, 
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1732; at Battle of Loos, 1732; slow to ap 
preciete situation in March, igiS, 1733; 
fails to communicate with Petain on 21st 
and 22nd March UgiS), 1734. sees P6tajn 
and Gough, 1735: the awful results of his 
attitude to General Reserve, 1735; places 
Fifth Army under Petain 's onlers, 1737. 
Unity of Command and, 173S; hia defcathu 
memorandum of 2j/j/iS, 1738-9; agrees to 
Foch's appointment as co-ordinator (d 
Allied forces, 174a; unfairly removes Guugti 
from command of Fifth Army, 1741; not 
ready to share authority with Foch, 1743; 
does not want Foch to command Allierl 
Armies, 1744: 1746; gets angry with Lloyd 
George at Beauvais, 17467: declares him- 
self in favour of Unity of Csmmand, 1748; 
his opposition to Unity of Command, 1750, 
17^1; inacceptable to French as General- 
issimo, 1751; Genera] Reserve and, 175.1; 
his policy as to reserves defended by 
Ufiicial Historjr, 1753; Lys attack and, 
176s: issues his " hacks-to-the-wall " ap- 
peal, 1766; his apprehensions justified, 
1769; in favour of retreat to ports, 1770; 
man-power question and, 1778; his com- 
plaints as to lack of men unjustified, 17S1; 
not eager to support Maurice, 1784; his 
iigliting strength on ust March, igiS, 1785; 
PGtain and, 1790; American troops and, 
1804-5; s.t Versailles Cunferenco of agfi/ri 
on American troops, 1808-9; does not en- 
visage Americans being of use in igiS. 
1810; stubbornness of, 1826; wants to 
retreat in direction of sea, 1836: over- 
estimates German resources, 1&3S; iinalde 
to appreciate Foch’s strategy, 1847 : on the 
attack ol iS/yliS, 1848; value of his rein- 
forcements to French, 1850; objects to 
ions laid down by Foch on 24/7/18, 1856; 
ir Henry Wilson consults him on 
31/7/1S, 1837-8: agrees with Sir Henry 
Wilson’s memorandum of zj/ 7 / r8 but is 
contemptuous of its verbiage, 18^; on Sir 
Henry Wilson's "nonsense," 1861; 1863: 
did not follow Sir Henry Wilson in his Far- 
Eastern nights, 1S65; helps to make Smuts 
pessimistic {July, igiS), 1866; unreliability 
of his judgments, 1867; launches successful 
attack of S/S/iS, but fails to follow It up, 
18^-9; does not realise importance of ms 
Amiens victory, 1869-70; earns high credit 
as second-in-command to strategic genius, 
18767; asked by Foch to capture Hinden- 
burg Line, 1878; bis brilliant porfoimonce 
In breaking tbrou^ the Siegfried Line, 
1880; under-estimates demoralisation of 
German Army in October, tgiS, 1884;' 
launches great attack of ilitltS, 1884:1 
foresees igig campaign, 1906; his pessi- 
mistic estimate of prospects in October, 
igiS, 19G871; his armistice terms, 1970; 
followed by Smuts, 1973-3: 1997 ; Italian 
Front and, 2001-2; Lloyd George's com- 
ments on Us diaries, 2011-3/ ; his censorious 
criticisms of his associates, 2011; Lloyd 
George had no personal quanel witii, 2013; 
unequal to his task, 2014; industrious but' 
uninspired, 2014; did not insph'e his men, 
20x4; entirely dependent on' others foij' 
essential information, 2013; ,tbe two dnci}- 
inents that prove bis mcapactiy* "wrG; ' 
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imsollish but self-centred, 2016: his in- 
ability to jiidRe men, 20x6-7: liktil hia 
tissociates to be silent and ('entlenxanlY> 
miy-S; his contempt for Foch, 201S; his 
intrigues against Lord French and 
Kitchener, 2018-9; his iailurc at Loos, 2019; 
his iiigennity in shifting blame to other 
shoulders than his own. 2018-g; his shabby 
treatment of Gough, 2019; his conspiracy 
to destroy General Reserve, 2019; his 
diaries contain no acknowledgment of 
Lloyd George's work in production of men 
and munitions, 2019-23; his acknowledg- 
ment of Lloyd George's work for munitions 
(23/9/ rd), 2021: his attitude to Unity ol 
Command, which ha is wrongly clatmti to 
have biought about, 2023-6; (righleucd into 
sending for Foch, 2oi3-<|: his attempt to 
shirk blnine for Murr.li, igiS, defeat, 2026- 
30; his leisurely attitude in March, igrS. 
2029: his inis-statciucnt about ftaUnn 
teiidbrceinents, 2029-30; his mis-statement 
lliat Government failed to congratulate him 
on viclnries of Au/jusl, rgiS, 2030; Lloyd 
George's objections to Piisschendaele (iliin 
.and, 2()3()-7; his ciivulry obsession, 2038; 
only took piirt in two battles during War. 
21138; his uatinuitus of French oflticera, 2041; 
no conspicuous afheur better (lualined for 
, highest command (han, 2042. 

.HALDANE OF CLOAN, VISCOUNT, foreign 
policy of, ,|; appioves idea of Party truce 
(rpro), 22; Anglo-Ifrcnch relations and, 
30; 4.3: iiiepatations lor War and, 49: 
49-50; Grey unU, ,37; at mock battle of 
Itungerforcl, 78-9: 88; his work for the 
Army, 137-8; Conservatives succeed in 
' ousting, 138; Territorials and, 232; Expe- 
ditionary Force created by, 426; on 
Common Law and Conscription, 429-30; 
Ijest W.ar Minister since Cardwe.ll, 603; 
his ktndliiK'ss, energy and pairioti.sm, 604; 
tliinks littlu of Plnmer's brains, 1689; 2035. 
HALL, ADMIRAL, intercepts Zimnutrmaxm's 
message to von Eckharilt on Geiman- 
Muxican alliniico, gSS-g. 

HAJLSBURY, LORD, ilenounces Iriah soltle- 
iiumt, 423. 

HAMEL, Americans disobey orders in attack- 
ing, X846. 

HAMID, ABDUL, Pan-lBlamisin of, 1070; his 
reforms for Armenians, 1-246. 

HAMILTON, COMMANDER, river transport 
shorlago and, 485. 

H.\MILT0N, SIR IAN, 50; on an Italian 
offensive, 866-7, 

HAMILTON-GORDON. GENERAL, his part in 
detenco against Aisne offensive ol ay/j/j*. 
1640. 

“HAMPSHIBB.’* slnlcing of the, 455. 
HANBURY-WELUAMS, SIR JOHN, reorganisa- 
tion of Russian transport system awl, 
937-8; Csar and, 064, 973. 

HANKHY, SIR ■ MAURICE, Committee of 
Imperial Defence and, 49; D.-uxlanelles 
, scheme and, 231 el seq.; approplatcs poten- 
tialities ol tanks, 382; Kitchoner's (loath 
■ and, 456: Paris Conrercnce {Noventbar, 
1916) and, 555, 556;. suggests to , Lloyd 
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George that a small committee be set up 
lo arrange the day-to-day conduct of the 
War, 574; appointed to Cabinet Secretariat 
643: Convoy system and, 684; his memoran- 
dum on Convoy system, 68,3-7; at Rome 
Conference, 838, S54; Imporiai W.ar Cabinet 
and, 1032, J44T, 1664, 1742; American 
tioops anxl, 1809; Austrian armistice and, 
1978; the value of his records of events, 
2012 . 

HARDINGE, LORD, Commander Wedgwood 
emphasises blunders ol, 483; rejects offer 
of help in Mesopotamia, 491; deceives 
Home Government about troops available 
in India, 492; severely censured, 492-3. 
HARDINGE, SIR A., Kuhlmann peace move 
;utd, r238. 

HARRINGTON, GENERAL SIR CHARLES. 
Messiiics attaclc and, 1271; Milner and, 
1672. 

HARRIS, SIR CHARLES, Financial Adviser to 
War Office, 80; Asciuitli on, 108; control of 
design by Ministry ol Munitions and, 377. 
HARRIS, LEVEHTON, attempts lo prevent 
copper from leaching Germany. 398. 

HART, LIDDELL, 1077, 1307-8. 

HATHAWAY, SURGEON-GENERAL, olljerts to 
41;ijor Carter's truthful report on conditions 
in Mesopotamia, 491; severely censured, 
492. 

HEADLAM, GENERAL, Czar and, 973. 
“HEALDTON,” sinking of the, 990. 

HBALY, TIMOTHY, 2013. 

HEFFBRNAN, COLONEL, recalled from 
Ministry of Munitions by War Office, 
373-4- 

HENDERSON, ARTHUR, munitions and, 112; 
Treasury Agreement and, lyStj; Central 
Munitions Labour Supjily Comniilieo and, 
187: takes cludr at Glasgow Conlorencc, at 
Christmas, 19X.5, 188; recruiting and, 4311; 
supports the Derby Scliciiic, 433-6; sup- 
ports conscription, 437; on Iho undesir- 
ability of premature peace, 329-30; invilikl 
by Asquith to attend Caliinct meeting Jroin 
whlcli Lloyd George is excluded, ,3c) i; 
Uonar Law and, 395: ready to .serve under 
lialfour, 599; asks Lloyd George to meet a 
depiiUition of the Labour Party, 625: 
roluBcs to agree not to servo under Lloyd 
George, 625; Lloyd George's apprcciiilion 
of, 627; 628, 632; membnr of tho first 'War 
Cabinet, 634: profiteering among ship- 
owners and, 733; industiial compulsion 
and, 805, 807; attends Imperl.nl War 
Cabinet, 1036; dissents from annexation 
principle, 1037; on disurmanient, 1041; 
sympathetic loward-n Russian rcvolution- 
ariim, 1117: drafts tolcgrmn to Duma from 
British Labour, in8; Anglo-French I-aliour 
deputation to Russia and, xii8; proposes 
to go to Petrograd, mg; announces that 
Brillsh loxbour Parly Iu-kI not yet decided 
to send deputation to Russia, tiao-i; it is 
thought undesirable for him to go to Stock- 
holm, im: War Cabinet deckles that he 
shall replace Buchanan nt retrogmd, xx22; 
feels himself unable to replace Buchanan, 
1x23: In favour of allowing MacDonald to 
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visit Russia, 1124; returns from Russia, 
iiz6; consuits with Laluiur Executives on 
return from Russia, ii2h; decides to ro to 
Paris with Soviet emissaries, 1127; Cabinet 
discusses his proposed Paris visit, 1127: 
defies the Cabinet and goes to Paris, 1127-8; 
lias interview with Lloyd George, 1128-9; 
chalienges Cabinet to ask for his resigna- 
tion, 1120; defends his Paris visit in the 
House and is also defended by Lloyd 
George, 1130-1; asks that veto on Stock- 
holm Conference be postponed, 1132; 
announces himself in favour of Stockholm, 
1133; Nabokoff’s letter on Stockholm Con- 
forcnce and, 1133-4: supports Stockholm 
Conference at Labour Conference and then 
rcslROs, 113s: objects to restriction of food 
suiiplies, 1159; 1323. 

HENDERSON, COMMANDER (later Admiral), 
his work in securing introduction of Con- 
voy system, 687-8: Admiraltv examine his 
findings, 691-2; Gibraltar Convoy and, 693; 
708. 

HENTIG, CAPTAIN VON, on results of Battle 
of the Sommo, 390. 

HERTLING, COUNT, replies on 24/jyrf to 
speeches of Lloyd George and Wilson 
announcing Allied War aims, 1493-7; “no 
annexations “ formula and, 1499; deceived 
as to gravity of situation in August, tqiS, 
r<)34; disturbed by breaking of Hindenbuig 
Lille, 193O; opposed to democratic rocon- 
struciion of Government, 1944; resignation 
oi, 1931 1 controls composition of new 
Government, 1939. 

HICKMAN, COLONEL, to keep In touch with 
Moir about inventions, 37a. 

HICKS-BEACH, SIR M. See under Beach, Sir 
M, Hicks-, 

HIERL, CAPTAIN, on Battle of Somme, 390. 

HIGGINSON, the Banker, 1007. 

HIGH EXPLOSIVE, War Office does not realise 
importance of, 76; need for, izi; production 
ol, 342 (if seg.i Generals dislike, 2039. 

HIGH EXPLOSIVES, COMMITTEE OF, Lord 
Moulton Chairman of, 342, 

HILL, DR, L. E„ munition workers and, 206, 

HINDBNBURG, PRESIDENT MARSHAL PAUL 
VON. strung Eastern proclivities of, 324-5; 
Verdun and, 323: unable to forecast length 
of War, 539; 630; on the conduct of 
Austrians during BrusslIoS oSenaive of 

1916, 826; necessity of victory before 
arrival of Americana and, 1207; prestige of 
1223-4; supports Ludendorff's policy about 
Belgium, 1230; would never agree to dis- 
armament, 1246: on importance of Bagh- 
dad, 143s; expresses German war aims in 
letler of 7/r/f^ to the Kaiser, 1494-5: 
*497, *559, *595! military clique frus- 
trates Bethmann-Hollweg'g, attempts to 
make peace, 1669; a virtual dictator, 1673; 
1687: on the weakening of Germany's 
allies, 1699: his skilful withdrawal in March. 

1917, 2702; on curious distribution of 
British forces in March, 191S, 1706; his 
description of difficulties of Lys advance, 
1767: *793! Ob Allied mechanical superiority 
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in 19x8, 1833: on eEcet of victory at Villeis- 
Cotterets, 1850-1; i860; on Haig’s bad 
tactics after Amiens success oi S/S/iS, 
i86g; concludes that armistice must be 
sought, 1S81; on Bulgaria’s collapse, tgii; 
decides that War must end, 1920; Italian 
Front and, 1928; not daunted by defeat, 
1934: consents to peace negotiations, 1937; 
his account of how he was forced to admit 
defeat, 1944-3; anxious for immediate 
termination of hostilities, 1952-3; hopes to 
be able to rescue his Army intact, 1936; 
Foch on, 1963; not a great leader, 1902; 
2002 . 

HINDBNBURG LINE, Germans retreat to, 808 ; 
penetration of, 1936. 

HINTZE, ADMIRAL VON (German Foreign 
Secretary), misled by Ludendorffi as to peace 
terms, 1935; attempts to prevent Austria 
from making a separate peace, 1933; his 
Austrian nusrion a failure, 1936; signs 
decree authorising new ccmstltution, 1940; 
arranging Hague Conference, 1944; attempts 
to discover truth concerning military posi- 
tion, 1944; reconstitution of Government 
and, 1051-2: forms new Government, 1952. 

“HIRAMO MAHU," sinking of. 1962. 

HITLER, ADOLF, 36, 147Z, 1982, 

HODGE, JOHN, becomes Minister of Labour, 
642. 

HOETZBNDORFF, CONRAD VON, his Italian 
offensive proposals opposed by Falkenhayn, 
861-3: Italy and, iggS. 

HOHBNZOLLERNS, THE, 1485. See also 
Wilhelm H. 

HOLDEN, SIR EDWARD, Anancial crisis 
(2914) and, 64, 68. 

HOLT, R. D., attacks Com Production Bill, 
766-7. 

HOME FRONT, critical importance of, 647, 
1141; generals under-inte importance of, 
2033. 

HOME RULE, IRISH, conscription and, *399- 
1600. [See also under Ireland.] 

HOME RULE ACT (1914), suspeiision of, 417. 

HOMYAKOV, NICHOLAS, his letter to Professor 
Pares, 962-3. 

HOOGE, lessons of advance at, 332. 

HOOVER, HERBERT, his proposal for Inter- 
national Food Co-ordination Booid put into 
operation, 796-7; attends a Cabinet meeting 
on food, 796-7. 

HOPKINSON, SIR F, T., at Ministry of Muni- 
tions, 130. 

HOPWOOD, SIR F. (Lord Southborough), 
Austrian peace overtures and, ii77-8- 

HORNE, GENERAL LORD, March {X91S) retreat 
and, 1738: Ills blunder over Portuguese 
troops, 1762. 

HOTCHKISS GUN, development of, 363. 

“HOUSATONIC,” staking of the, 987. 

HOUSE, COLONEL E. M., recounts meeting 
with Lloyd George, 146-7; keenly, ia- 
terested in international oSairs, 394;. on the 
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outcome of War, sqj; attempts to make 
peace, 400; urges Wilson to join AlKos, 
400-1; submarino warfare and, 407; sinking 
oi Lusitanui and, 404; peace mission of, 
406-8; meets ministers at Reading's house, 

411- 2; adoption of his peace plan would 
nave brought Ameilca into War earlier, 

412- 3; Bemstoril's letter to, on Wilson's 
peace note, 6()4-ri; his view of Wil, son's 
peace negotiations, 979; urges Wilson to 
prepare for War, p8t; Beriistorll writes 
privately to, about Germany's peace tenns, 
983; Wilson's hesitant altitude and, 989. 
090: his warm synipatliy with Allies, 992-3; 
Balfour and, 999; secret treaties and, 990: 
his tribute to NorthclilTo, 1005-6; NorUi- 
cliifo and, 1006-7; confiscation of ships 
built to British oidcr and, 1073; Bonai I-aw 
and, initS; British loans and, 1019; Reading 
and, 702 a-t; asked by Wilson to attind 
Intor-Allii'd War Council, 1446; head of 
American Mission, 1565: at P-irls Conference 
of Z9/it//7, 7617; invited to bring a 
Mission to Europe, 1794; Lloyd George's 
cable of 75/72/77 to, on question of 
brigading Ainerican troops with British and 
French, 1803-4; 1805; Lloyd George asks 
liim to help hasten arrival of Aiuericnn 
troops, 7806-7; joint appeal of Balfour and 
Llovrl George to (35/5/71?), T811-2; to l>e 
asked to ensure carrying-out of troop- 
transport programme, 181&; desirability of 
his presence in Europe (May, KjiS), 7823; 
Austrian armistice and, 1978; Fourteen 
Points and, 1979. 

HOWARD, SIR BSMR, meals Prince Llch- 
nowsky, 519. 

HOWARD, GEOFFREY, 133. 

HOWARD, ROY W., Lloyd George grants 
interview to, 509-10. 

HOWTH, gun-running at, 33. 

HDGHES, CHARLES EVANS, 414; his attitude 
to War, 977; financial Intorosts support, 
979; loves Germany more than Wilson does, 

979. 

HUGHES, GENERAL SAM, Canadian munitions 
prodnclion and, mng. 

HUGHES, W. M., his protest against American 
confiscation of ships hullt to Australian 
order, 10 le; cliaracteristics of, 1034; unable 
to attend first Imperial War Cabinet, 
1034-s; 2oro. 

HUMBERT, GENERAL, vi^ts Gough's head- 
qiiartors, 1734. 

HUNGARY, revolts against hor Anstro-German 
Allies, igto, 

HUNGBRFORD MANCBUVRES. lessons of, 79. 

HUNTER, SIR JOHN, at Ministry of Muniiions, 

ISO. 

HUSSEIN, SHBRIP, takes Mecca, 1075. 

HUTCHISON, GENERAL SIR ROBERT (LORD), 
goes to National Servico Ministry, 812; 
Director of Organisation, 2727; Pershing's 
conference, with, 1819. 

HUTIER; general von, called from Russia 
to command troops opposite Fifth Army in 

. Jiafok ,. tQxS , *704., 
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HYNDMAN, H. M., British Labour deputation 
to Russia and, 1118-9. 

IGNATIEV, GENERAL, 1529. 

ILIFFB, SIR EDWARD (later Lord), at 
Ministry of Munitions, 131. 

ILLINGWORTH, ALBERT, I^aliour shortage at 
ports .and, 740-1. 

ILLINGWORTH, PERCY, tragedy ol death ol, 
448. 

IMPERIAL CONFERENCE MOVEMENT, history 
of, 1029 . 

IMPERIAL DEFENCE, COMMITTEE OF, fori-igTi 
policy and. 28; Anglo-French relations and, 
30; Parliament grants emergency powers 
planned by, 48; not ready for War, 49; 
financial crisis (7974) and, 62; State insur- 
ance of shipping and, 69-70; War Commllloe 
of, 213. 

IMPERIAL MUNITIONS BOARD, under ch;iir- 
nianship of Sir Joseph Flavelle, 2009. 

IMPERIAL UNIONIST ASSOCIATION, forma- 
tion of, 424. 

IMPERIAL WAR CABINET, decision to form, 
2027: terms of invitation to Dominion 
Premiers, 1027-8; personnel ol, 1032-4; 
and composition of, 1035 et set].; matters 
discussed by, 1036 et sag.; Imperial 
development and, experiment Ijeing 

successfid. It is decided to repeat it, 10.14; 
text of Lloyd George's statement to, on 
military and naval position, 1047-57; 
agenda of, 1058-61. 

IMPERIAL WAR CONFERENCE, annoiuicemunt 
of, 1025; subjects discussed at, 1044-6. 

INDEMNITIES, Brilfour oil, 529. 

INDEPENDENT WORKERS OP THE WORLD 
(I.W.W.), activilias ol, IT4H, 

INDIA, part played by, in War, 1024; Im- 
perial War Cabinet and, 1028-30; to be 
fully represented at future Imperial Con- 
ferences (79/7), 1044-5: Sir Henry Wilson 
obsessed with North-West Frontier of, 
1K64; War effort of, 2005-6. 

INDIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, Mesopo- 
tamia campaign and, 481 ol seq, 

INDIAN MARINE, incompetence of, 4S6. 

INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS, JOINT STANDING. 
Sae under Whitley Councils. 

INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE RBiSHARCH COMMIT- 
TEE, 2 oG. 

INDUSTRIALISTS, REACTIONARY, cause 
strike in Rochdale, 1149. 

INDUSTRIAL UNREST, COMMISSION ON, 
Lloyd George announces formation .of, 
1152; work of, 1156-9. [See ul.su under 
Labour and Strikes.] 

INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, restlessness among 
in igi4, 1141-2. 

INDUSTRY, COMPULSION IN. Sae under 
National Service. 

INSURANCE SCHEME, War Risks, bringing 

' into force of, 721-2. 

INTBR-ALLIBD CONFERENCE, of Decemher, 
tgi 6 , discussion of peace notes at, 660; ot 
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7181 17. Italian Front and, 1380: of 
tQiy, Kussian position reviewed at, 1530 ei 
seq.‘, of 7 IS 1x7, congratulates provisional 
Russian Government, 1537; of 30 In 1x7, 
Russian position discussM at, r3,|3-4; of 
3qIixIi7, 1617-21. 

INTBR-ALLIHD COUNCIL AND PERMANENT 
ADVISORY GENERAL STAFF, Lloyd 
George’s decision to set up, 1411; the 
setting up of, 1437 el seq.-, linal draft for 
constitution of, 1439-40; Robertson refuses 
to discuss proposals for, 1440; Uoyd George 
explains reasons for creation of, at Paris, 
1442-4; Lloyd George replies to Asquith's 
question concerning, 1445; Commons de- 
bate on (rp/ri/ry), 1443-8: question of 
naval representation on, 1446; a completely 
new deiiarture, 1455. [See also under 
Supremo War Council.] 

INTER-ALLIHD DIPLOMATIC CONFERENCE 
of 16I3I1S, question of Japanese interven- 
tion in Russia and, 1897-8. 

INTER-ALLIED RESERVE, Supreme Council's 
plan for^ 1629, 1635 et seg,; Robertson ap- 
proves idea of, 1638-9; unanimous agree- 
ment concerning, 1640; gives Allies benefit 
of United Front, 1668; Haig and, 1672; 
decision to set up made known in Morning 
Post, 1674; need for, 1709; fate of, 1711-2; 
original plan for, 1712-3; announcement of 
Haig's refusal to help form, 1713-6; the 
comliined efforts of Haig, Potain and 
Clemenceau wreck plans for, 1716-7; 
Foch's protest against suppression of idea 
tor, 1720; how Fooh would have used, 
1720-40; Haig's attempt to destroy, 2019; 
Jealousy of Foch on part of Haig and 
F6tain destroys plans for, 2023; 2028. 

INTERNATIONAL, SECOND, destruction of, 
iltg. 

INVASION, Lloyd George had no fear of, 

1583- 

INVERPORTH, LORD, 623. 

IRELAND, threat of Civil War in, 33; Britain 

i iruoccupied with in July, igiA, 128-9: 
dquor trade and, 202; part played by 
problem of in War, 416; Home Rule Act 
(ipr-f) suspended for duiation of War, 417; 
Insurrection of Easter, rprd, 418; extrem- 
isis smash settlement of May, rprd. 4x1 el 
seg.: conscription not applied to, 437: 
Kitchener’s prejudices against displayed, 
432-3; Lonsdowne and conscription of, st6; 
lack of settlement in, camses trouble in 
Australia, 1028; recruiting in, 1393: con- 
scription In, 1597-1601; conscription and 
Homo Bale to be simuHaneous. 1600: 
IJoyd George against conscription in, 1399- 
[Sea also ioTlowing entries.] 
IRISH-AMBRICANS, their hatred of England, 
and reasons for it, 396. 

IRISH CONVENTION, conscription and, 1599. 
IRISH HOME RULE, Anglo-American relations 
and 2 m; Theodore Roosevelt and, 145; 99S. 
IRISH NATIONALISTS, incline to Asquith 
rather than to Lloyd George, 6ai; 
Lloyd George free from commitments to, 
633; against Sir Henry Wilson in February, 
xgiS. 1688, 
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IRONSIDE, SIR H. B., Balkans in rgis and, 
236-7. 

1 SV 0 L 2 KY, BARON (Russian Ambassador to 
France), 33; Salonika and. 243: at Paris 
Conference, 556; welcomes idea of Russian 
Conference, 561. 

ITALIA IRREDENTA, Italy's reason for fight- 
ing is, 1930. 

ITALIAN FRONT, French in favour of attack 
from, 1294; attack from as alternative to 
Passchendaele, 1302-3; in ip/7, 1372-1404; 
lack of heavy arullery ends offensive, 
1376; Allied generals decide to abandon 
proposal for attack on, 13S2; Lloyd George 
visits, 1391; quality of Italian soldieis, 
1392; incompetence of Italian G.H.Q., 
1399; King oi Italy on reasons for 
Caporetto disaster, 1401-2; necessity of 
holding Piave line, 1402; French and 
British generals not anxious for success on, 
1406-7; Inter-Allied Council and, 1441; 
Robertson's views of, in June, ign. 1461-3; 
Haig's reasons for preferring Passchendaelc 
to 1464-6; in igtS, 1470; Clemenceau and, 
1618-9; Italian generals lukewarm about 
offensive on, 1618-19; proposals for re- 
organisation of Italian A^y, 1634; Lloyd 
George suggests Western Front reinforce- 
ments from, i66i- 2; proposal to reinforce 
Western front from, t664; troops not sent 
from, till 21/3/iJ, t665; neglect of, rga?; 
Italians refuse to attack, 1928; Italians, 
having been at lo-st induced to fight, win 
Vittorio Veneto with British help, 1929: 
Allies miss chances on, 2001-2; Haig and, 
2029-30. [Fes also Cadoma, Caporetto and 
next enhy.] 

ITALY, demands financial assistance from 
Allies, 564; financial straits of, 371; Austria 
unwilling to make any concessions to, Ii8z 
et seq.; attack hum, as alternative to 
Flanders offensive, 1285 et seg.; had done 
no heavy fighting before June. 19x7, 1286; 
Smuts and Iffensdorff discuss future of, 
1484-3: Mensdorff on her baseness, 1489. 

ITALY, KING OF. See under Victor 
Emmanuel HI. 

rVANOFF, GENERAL, on cartridge shortage in 
Russia, 266; on rifle shortage in Russia, 267; 
in plot to depose Czar, 958. 

IVEAGH, LORD, 384. 

LW.W See under Independent Workocs of 
the World. 

IZZBT PASHA, sends General Townshend os 
his emissary to British, Tg7S-6. 

JACKSON, ADMIRAL SIR HENRY, Convoy 
system and, 678. 

JACKSON, HUTH, financial crisis (1914) and, 
64: his Sub-Committee of Committee of 
Imperial Defence, and War Risks Insurance 
and, 721-2. 

JACKSON, BRIGADIER-GENERAL L. Cf., at 
Ministry of Munitions, 163* , 

JACKSON, S'fONBWALL, 2014-3. 

JACKSON, sm THOMM, inconclnrive ... on 
Convoy system, 680. , " ' ' 
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JAGOW, VON (German Secretary Icjr Foreign 
Affairs), Kaiser's letler of zSlTlii)., to, 37, 
4 S. 

japan, in control of German Pacific Islands, 
501: LudoiiclorU on her possible alliance 
with Germany, rzj?; grows rich anJ power- 
ful while Eiiroiie tears herself to picc^, 
1.(85; anxious to intervene in Russia, 
i 8 p 6 - 7 : her coinpaiative useleSHueaS in the 
VVar, 1897; her alleged disiiiterestcilness, 
iSgS-g; advises Dntish to support Seinenolf, 
1902; Ameiicaii rlistriist oi her anxiety to 
intervene in Kussij, lynz-s; to be asked to 
assist in transporting Caecha, 1903: lands 
70,0011 men in Vladivostoclt, igo8. 

JAURES, JEAN J.., Glcinenceau's admiration 
for, 1(103. 

JELLICOE, ADMIRAL SIR JOHN H, (later 
Karl), on the submarine menace, 57 h- 7 : 
iiiaflo FiisL Sea I.ord, gga; his iiieuiorimdum 
of (Ictobor, rpid, on shipping posit ion, I173: 
timidity of, 675; dii,aiu3roves of Convoy 
system, 678 ai scq.; in favour ot arming 
iiiercliantnieii, 6713; his llu.aling intelligence 
service, t).Si; alter meeting Kloyd George 
and ('arson agrees to exporimenis with 
Convoys, 6S5-7; Maolay and, (188; his 
iiieiiiorandum on suliuiarine menace and 
food supply, figo-i; changes his mind aljont 
Clnnvoya, (192-3: Giliraltar Convoy and, 
093; his grudging spirit about Convoys, 
(Ku; his contempt for junior oHicets and Ills 
disbelief in offensive power ol the Navy, 
(igS-g: iintagonism between Doatty and, 
700; n'liioved from position of KUnt Sea 
Lord, 701; discusses protection of morebant- 
iiieo and supports policy of arming thorn, 
714-5; on prompt aoiion of Government in 
matter ol arming merchantmen, 715-6; 
takes Gorman estinuite of the outcome 
oi submarino warfare, pro; on American 
naval co-oporation, ggd; Impeiiiil tVar 
Cabinet .-md, 1036; Admiralty Air Board 
dl.spuleand, iioi: 1126; question of military 
advance along Flemish const and, 1251; 
simports Haig, 1267; supports Flanders 
offensive plan, 1279, 1202; I7g6. 

JENA, BATTLE OF, 326, 

JI'ROSALEM, etlecU of Allonby’a ctipturo of, 
1091-2. 

JEUDWINB, GENERAL, at Givenchy, 1762. 

JEW,S, iiicninpu<.uncc in Czarisl liussin attri- 
buted to iiialevolcnco on iiart of, 265-6; 
Dali our Duclarution and, 349; regarded 
with suspicion in Russia, 963; capture of 
Juruaale.m and, 1092. 

JILLTN.SKI, GENERAL. See wuler Gillinskl, 
tieiieral. 

JOPFRB, marshal. Ills ideas on CJernian 
stcatogy, 51 j 86; Gallieni and, 22^9; 
Salonika and, 235; believes he con force 
German Unes tn rgr ?, 2411; insists on B'rench 
control of War on land, 241; Balkans and, 
242-5; Kitchener opposed to, on subject 
Of offensive in September, igis, 290; 
ciefentod in Champagne, so hums to 
Salonika, 292; German contempt lor, 294: 
stubbornly persists in ofConsivo ol Sapient- 
t/er, igts, 295: Serbian colbapae and, 295 


et seq.l slates objectives in October, igis. 
296-7; diacti.sses position in Salonika, 306; 
hesitant over ^lonika policy, 318; his 
roputaUim diminished, 318-9; visits London 
{June, igiCi) to discuss Salonika, 319 et 
suq.; eloquently urges Salonika offensive. 
319; glad to turn from Salonika to Somme, 
321; Lloyd George meets him on Sonmie 
Front, 322; no able advisers Jor, 323; in- 
accuracy oi his lori'casi of Geniiaii stiatogy 
nearly (irovcs fatal, .155; Robertson dis- 
appiovcs ol, .(6g; ruluscs to postpone 
Chantilly Conlerenco, 544; co-ordination 
Iretwceii Allies and, 534; at Chantilly 
Conicrence, 568; replies to Lloyd George on 
question of effectives in Salonika, 560-71; 
Inns to go no further tlian Monoatir, 572; 
is excuses for in.-ictinn in Bnlkims, 573; 
fall of, 819; deraaiids Lioops lor Salonika, 
Sax; pressed by Britain to iciii force French 
Array in Salonika, 822; lighliug poUliciiins, 
823; his reliiB.al to accept unpalatable 
facts, 831; bis miscalculations at Verdun, 
and in August, igif, 831-2; on Savruil's 
incompetence, 846; his strale^cal princii>Ia, 
86(>; for two and a Ivilf yenrs dictator of 
France, 868; his (all due to Verdun, Somme 
and the Late of Riiuiiiaiiia, 868; his qualities 
and defects, 8()8-7i; licijies raised by liis 
removal, 873; his removal causes no change 
in strategy, 874: understanding ilm temper 
ol his coimlrymon, would not liave advised 
a second Somme nffonsivo, 872-5; his 
request lor two divl.sloiis in Salonika, 885; 
a pliimnminltic, goi; in Americn, 998; 1247; 
Rolierl.son‘8 letter of r/ 13/26 to, isgo-i; 
his hopeless olfonsivea, 1250; French in- 
feriority in heavy guns ami, 1263; 131(1; 
narrowness of his outlook, 1409-10; not 
much worse than Nivello, 1411; malces in- 
(iffec.liiul attempt to auhieve .soinn sort oi 
Unity of Couimiind, 1.(32; 1453; almost 
establishes a military dictatorslii[), xb8.(; 
always npliinisUc, 1867; Balkans and, X1199; 
convinced of success at Cluunpogtie ,md 
Artois, ■2035. 

JOHNSON, 11 . W. (Ann'i'icL-m (itililician), 
returned to Bnuato, 979, 

JONES, TOWYN, made Junior T..oril of the 
Tn-.isury with Baldwin, 6.(2. 

JOURNALISTS, under tliiimb of G.Il.fJ., 1318, 

«6s. 

JOWETT, F. W., sailors refuse to take him to 
Russia, 1125. 

JUDBNITCH, GENERAL, his Army dis- 
integrates, 19118. 

JUTt.AND, BATTLE OF, Jlalfour'a report of, 
1597 : 675: Beatty-Jellicoe disagreements 
and, 700: l.|57, 2042, 

KABI.SCH, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL, {xiys 
tribute to British tvooiffi, 1756. 

KALEDIN, GENERAL, one ol Uie best Russian 
coniniimdem, 1538; Biitish nut justified in 
backing, 1540; proposal that Allies should 
support, 1342; 1554. 

KaMAL BEV, 1505. 

KARAGEORGEVirOH DYNASTY in Serbia, 
1483. 
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KARLf EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, shows desire 
for peace, 1175-6; sincerely desirous of 
opening niigoUations, 1178; enters into 
negotiations with Sixte, 1178-9; his remarks 
on Count Czcrnin’s note, iiSo-i; visited 
by Sixte at Vienna, T181-2; his letter of 
24/5/J7 to Sixte, 1182-4: insists on secrecy 
in peace negotiations, 1184: French reply 
to his letter, 1190; makes fresh offers of 
peace, 1190-1; record of his verbal message, 
1191-3; again interviews Sixte and hands 
him a second letter, 1194; text of second 
letter, 1197; his melancholy fate, 1204; 1231. 

KAVALLA, Constantine hands it over to 
Germans, 317-8, 

KELLAWAY, F., Liberal Party canvass and, 
620. 

KEMMBL HILL, Germans capture, 1769, 1843, 

KEMP, ADMIRAL, Murmansk Soviet seeks help 
of, 1893; repels Finnish attack on Pechenga, 
1S94. 

KENWORTHY, LIEUTENANT - COMMANDER 
(litter Locrl Straholgi), how he helped 
IJoyd George, (197-8. 

KEOGH, SIR ALFRED, on Indian Army's 
luudicul service, 488. 

KEPPEL, SIR DEREK, 790. 

KERENSKY, A. P., head of Provisional 
GoviTument in Russia, 950; a moderate 
Socialist, 955; Czar ancf, 974; partially 
controls Duma, 1117; British Labour depu- 
tation to Itussia and, 11x8-9; supported by 
the Soviet, 1122; 1124: supports revival of 
Stockholm Conference, T126: liis limita- 
tions, 1126-7; forms Coalitian, 1x32; 
no longer an ardent supporter of Stodrholm 
Conference, 1133, 1134-3: desires that it 
sitould not take place, 1136; his difficulties 
with Soviet, 1139; attempts to make 
Russian Army continue the War, 1453: in- 
capacity of, 1519; fighting with MiUukofI, 
rjig: his nervousness, 1521; 1523: refused 
a hcarinfj by soldiers, 1326-7: attempts to 
restore discipline in Army, 1527: not very 
interested in the War, 1328-9; loses control 
of situation, r33o; attempt to arrest, 
1533-31 docs not understand necessity of 
discipline, 1536; agrees to give Komiloff a 
tree nand, 1336; Allies congratulate, 1537: 
alraid of shedding blood, 1538; guaireis 
with Komiloff, 1538-9; urged Bntish to 
come to terms with Kornilou, 1^9; iiis 
vioxv of Komiloff ollnir, 1539-40: Ws 
CJovemment overlhroxvn by Lenin and 
Trotsky, 1340: kept the Geimans in 
su.sponse, thereby materially assisting the 
Allies, 1543; the nature of His deception of 
himself and others, reSO; attempts to secure 
AUted help against Bolsheviks, igoi-6 onlv 
the mouthpiece of disgruntled Socialists. 
1904. 

KERR, PHILIP (later Lord Lothian), secret^- 
to Lloyd George, 643: Imporial War Cabinet 
and, 1032; accompanies Smnis to Sxvitzer- 
iand to discuss peace terms with Count 
MensdorfI, 1478; Turkish peace terms and, 
1490; discusses peace terms with Smuts and 
Skrzynskl, 1300-2; his telegram from Beme 
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on [mssibility of making peace witli 
Austria, ^oo-r; his notes of an Interview 
with rir, Parodi in December, rpi?. t504-9; 
interviews Kerensky, 1905. 

KEYES, REAR-ADMIRAL SIR ROGER, Chair- 
man of "Channel Barrage Committee," 
700-1; replaces Bacon at Dover, 701; 20.(2. 

KEYNES, J. M., dismal financial views of, 
408-in; Law and, 612, 

KIDEHLBN-WAECHTEH, ALFRED VON (Ger- 
man Foreign Secretary), Agadir incident 
and, 25, 27. 

KIGGELL, GENERAL L. E., tells Plumer of 
G.H.Q.’s Belgian coast objective, 1253-4: 
his complacent optimism about Fasschen- 
daele, 13x6; dismissed, 1370, 1724. 

KIPLING, RUDYARD, tgop. 

KIRKWOOD, DAVID, Lloyd George's first 
meeting with, 1S7-S; at Glasgow Confer- 
ence, Christmas, rorj, 188. 

KITCHENER, FIELD-MARSHAL LORO, on 
German Army, 38; 50; his attitude to the 
Cabinet, 51: joffre's strategy and, 51-2: 
Cabinet kept m ignorance by, 32; sent to 
France for information, 52; the value of 
his personally in aiding recruiting, 75; mili- 
tary inexperience of, 76; replies to French's 
request for shells, ^7; opposes formation 
of Cabinet Committee on Munitions, 
87-8; on probable duration of War. 
97; his memorandum on ammunition short- 
age, 99-100; 102; ilfie shortage and, 102-3; 
Labour troubles and, 204; shell shortage 
and, 103; Munitions of War Committee and, 
107 et seq.; Armaments Output Committee 
and, tti; explanation of his frugalitj- in 
ammunition, 114-5; warns Lords of muiu- 
tion crisis, X15; iidoims Asquith that shells 
are abundant {I 4 ltli 3 )> 116: anti-ga.s 
appliances and, 1x9; NorthcUIIe's atlaclc 
on, i23_: bis liopulaiity; as War Director, 
130; his political leanings, 130; General 
Stan and, 137-8; Dardanelles and, 239; his 
attitude to Ministry of MunitiouE, 144; 
Sir P. Girouard and, 132; Armaments Out- 
put Committee and, 163; obstructs work of 
Ministry of Munitions, 171: objects to 
release ai pivotal men from Army, 173: 
Labour shortage and, 180-3; the drink 
question and, 193-6; munitions for Russia 
and, 212; approves Lloyd George’s mem- 
orandum of r/r/rj on str.2tegy, 227; his 
letter of 2/r/ 13 to Sir John French, 227-8; 
230; refuses military support for Dardan- 
elles campaign, 232-3; XeatsGormaninvasion. 
232; regards Territorials with contempt. 
232-3! won over to Dardanelles plan by 
Churchill, 234-s: Salonika and, 235: Serbian 
((uestiou ontl, 238-40; advocates central 
control of strategy, 240; Balkans and, 
2.13-4; *47: Danlancllcs and, 249; Eastern 
Front and, 251-a, 234; Paget’s Balkan 
report and, 236; replies to Lloyd George’s 
memorandum of 32/2/15 on Balkan 
question, 257 ct seq.; on the alternative 
roads to victory, 238; on Lateur nnd 
munition difficulties, 258-9; Russian situ-n- 
tion and, 264-3; his help invoked by Russia. 
267; shares Lioyd George's dissatisfaction' 
with Aliled strategy Ims), 285; donjbb’ 
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wisdom o£ ulltensive o£ Soptemher, igis, 
2Sp, 21)2; keeps Cabinet in ignernnee of 
inililarjr events, ago; Serbian colUi))se and, 
•2g5\ his calculations upset by Serbian 
collapse, 2p6; goes to tlie Moditerranran, 
jgS-g; decline of his prestige, zgg: Balkans 
and, 305; warned that Germans might 
advance on Constantinople, 309; neglects 
to malts preparations lor a landing at 
Salonika, 309; ignorant of the attack on 
Serbia. 310; Beresford on blenders of, 313; 
holds popular imagination de.spite blunders, 
3r4; accused by the French of making 
secret anangements to evacuate Salonika, 
314; goes to Calais to discuss Siilonika 
evacuation, 315: announces German 
demand for withdrawal from Salonika, 315; 
visits Ports ami arranges not to evacuate 
Salonika, 310; ohjeefs to Somme olleiisive 
(June, 1016) but is overruled, 319; French’s 
appeals to on munitions, 328; Lloyd 
George's " Big Gun Programme " and, 333 
el Gc'ddcs's interview with, aliout 

machine'guns, 3S^-6z; agreeable that 
Minist^ of Munitions should take over 
inventions, 370; control of inventions and, 
,372 et sell-', fails hopelessly os reganls 
safety of the tniups, 376: returns from 
ithsUtenanoan, 378; at Hie Hatfield tank 
(rial, 383-4; scarwl by the Treasury, 410; 
his tacllussnuss in dealing with Irish regi- 
ments, 41^; decides to visit Kiissia, 420; 
ills aims in man-fiowor sphere, 431; calls 
for conscription, 432-3. his Oelohnr tois. 
iiunnoraiiduin on " Recruiting for the 
Army," 433: conflicting estimates of, 430; 
fixed mentality of, 430; his contempt foi 
damocracy, 431: his altitude to Irish and 
Welsh divisions, 432-3; iiossessed a sense 
of humour, 453-4: takes long vioiv of War, 
454; accuracy of his forecast of German 
strategy, 435; loses authority, 455: crush- 
ing effect of his death, ,1.33-6: humiliating 
coudiLions under which he had to work, 
,(57; his Hiissliin mission, 461; Robertson 
and, 469; rejects suggestion that Gobles 
should reirort on transport problems, 471; 
Cowans and, 495-6; (also prophecies of, 
343; falls to deal with transfxirt in Balkans, 
373-4: Roborlson's supplanting of, 381; 
work of Haldane and, (103; Carson critical 
of, 608; trusts in attrition, 617: his view 
of Kuncimtm, 639; his indifference to 
Serbian situation, 8^r; his hold on public 
confidence, 871; his projected visit to 
Russia, 937; air defence and, 2096; 
approves Curzon's Air Boapl suggestion, 
in^; Balkans and, 2000; Haig, Robertson 
and Esher intrigue against, 2018; 2024; 
203T; against Cliampagne offensive, 2035. 

KLBMBOVSKI, GGNERAL, 1528. 

KLOCK, ALEXANDER VON. his strategy in 
August, iQtg, 831-2; at first Hattie of the 
Marne, 832; 846. 

»KN 0 CK 43 UT BLOW" interview given by 
Lloyd George, 309 et seq. 

KNOX, GENERAL, on Russian lack of heavy 
guns, 270; teports on Rttasion situation, 
941 ; Russian munition supplies and, 961: 

' Uis view of Russian situation, 1322; 

' 'describes condition ' of Russian Army, 
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1526-30; Russia in September, 7917, and, 
1537-8: reports that Russian Artnv will not 
continue to fight, 1340; 1534; advises 

dispatch of 5,000 men to Archangel, 1803; 
as an anti-Bolshevik, objected to by Presi- 
dent Wilson, 1906; not a politician, 1907; 
in Siberia, 1908. 

KONOVALOPF, Kiissian Minister of Conr- 
meree, 1522. 

KORNILOFF, L, G., nearly succeeds in estab- 
lishing a military dictatorshij), 1319; 1329; 
reinstated ns Commander-in-Chief ' of 
Russian Armies, 1536: suppoited by 
Cossacks, 1338; his ruliulUon anil lull, 1338-9, 
KOVEL, ellert ill iinsocrusstul Russian attacks 
on, 464. 

KOVNO, elfuct of fall of. 293. 

KRILENKO, ENSIGN, 1529; Russian armistice 
agreements and, 1348. 

KRUPENSKI, P. N., Duma anil, 9O6; 968. 
KUHL, GENERAL VON, his rcjiort on American 
troops, 1475: on Spring olluiisive, leiS, 
1835; on f.crman man-poiver deliclnicv, 
1838; his view of Tcnsons ior iailiirc of last 
Gernian ollensivo, 1850; 1859; on exhaus- 
tion of German Army, 1872; on Bolshevism 
in Gorman ranks, 1872, 1873; on efiiTl of 
tnnkn, 1874-5; on Gorman losses in 
October, iqiS, 1881; on Germany's need 
of Russia’s wctilth, 1889-90; on oflucis of 
loss ol Ron mania, 2920-1; 2002. 
KUHLMann, baron von, 1220 ; his attempts 
to make peace, 1231 ef seq,: Ballonr’s 
attitude to bis peace move, i237-.4o; sup- 
posed terms of pe-ace suggesteri by, I2.(i; 
his attitude to Alsace-Lorraine, 1244-3; 
dare not oiler to restore Belgium, 1243; 
X313; 131(1-7; "no aimoxatlons ’’ fornmla 
and, 7(99; siloncod by War I-oids, 1.394: 
duimissid of, 1931. 

KURNA, caiJturo of, 481. 

KUT, capture of, 482: kill of, 482-3; cause ol 
failure to relieve, 486-7; recn[)turcil, 1077. 

LABOUR, nmergoncy rngiilation of, ij-(.(-5; 
conforcnr.es with, about man-()C 7 \ver, 1393- 
7; in favour of cunscripting Ireland, 1,398; 
ungrudging service of, in iqiS, 1773-4. 
LABOUR, MINISTRY OF, Lloyd Gcoige pro- 
poses formation of, 627-S. 

LABOUR, PROBLEM OF, Ministry of Munitions 
and, lyr et seq,\ ngricnltnre and, 7C9-70. 
“LABOUR LEADER," 1153. 

LABOUR LEADERS, (iroclatm industrial (nice 
in 7974. Ti,(2, 

LABOUR NEWSPAPERS, 1679. 

LABOUR PARTY, War nnfl, 131 ; drink trade 
and, igg; opposes National Registration 
Bill, .(30; minority of. condemns conscrip- 
tion, 437: majority of, hostile to Lloyd 
George, 596; partly pacifist, 621; IJoyd 
George considmng their support essential, 
en Inavours to induce them to join the 
Coalition, 624 ct seq.; leaders of, discuss 
Government policy with Lloyd George, 
625 et seq . ; decides to join .second Coalition, 
632; industrial compulsion and, 803; to 
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send second deputation to Russia. 1119; 
suggests Tnter-Ailied Socialist Conference 
in London, iiai; at Conference 

declares itself in favour of supporting 
Government, iisj; peace-terms leanlution 
of, 1215: pacifist section of, attacks idea 
of Inter-Allied Council, 1441; peace 
proposals of, 1491: war aims of, 1510; its 
delegates in Russia attacked as emissaries 
oi the Government, 1521. [Sea also under 
Socialist.] 

LABOUR PARTY, INDEPENDENT, with 
Ramsay MacDonald as its leading light. 
criMtes friction between Russians and 
liritish Labour delegates, iiiB-g; strong 
Russian desire to interview members of, 
1125; "Rank and file" movement and, 
II (H; revolutionary activities of. 1153; 
Leeds Conference and, 1153, 

LABOUR SHORTAGE, causes of (igi4-iS), 172: 
slciis necessary to abolish, 172-3. 

LABOUR, SOCIALISTIC AND DEMOCRATIC 
CONFERENCE at Leeds ljune, tgtfl, 1123-4. 

LABOUR UNREST, problem of, 1141 si seq<\ 
exists in all belligerent countries, 1206. 

LACAZE, ADMIRAL, at Paris Conference, 556; 
on Salonika, 369; on Nlvelle'a atUtnde to 
Ilalg, 897. 

"LACONIA," sinking of, gSg. 

LAFAYETTE, MARQUIS DH, 1014, 

LA FOLLETTH, SENATOR ROBERT H., blocks 
passage of Bill concerning arming of 
merchantmen, 987-8. 

LAMBERT, G., questions Lloyd George on 
Vcisailles decisions, 1683; inan-power esti- 
mates and, 1783. 

LANCKBN, BARON, Kuhlmann TOace moves 
and, 1232, 123.4-6; approaches French with 
peace proposals, 1241. 

LAND, Lloyd George proposes that every 
arable acre be used for food, 629-30, [See 
also Agriculture ami Food,] 

LANDWEHR, GENERAL (Austrian General of 
Supplies), on food shortage in Austria, 
1473 - 

LANG ee SONS, JOHNSTONE, MESSRS., labour 
shortage and, 183. 

LANSDOWNB, LORD, 2a; disinterestedness of 
in 1974, 130; Fisher's resignation and, rs?; 
his obstructianist tactics on the Irish ques- 
tion, 423-4; uneasy about Allied prospects, 
308; nis memorandum of Novenwer. tgi6, 
expressing doubts as to possibility of 
victory, 514-20: 539: a member of the 
ruling doss, 6ia; mote respected than 
followed, 622; declines to join Lloyd 
George’s Government, 641; 632; his judg- 
ment influenced by Runcimann pessimism, 
723: Com Production Bill and, 768; his 
courage in making peace proposals, 1206; 
eHoot of his peace move in Germany, 1208, 
1476; in favour of peace on any honourable 
and safe terms, 1491; opposes Irish con- 
scription, r6oo. 

LANSDOWNB TREATY, Morocco and, 23; 30. 

LANSING, ROBERT, receives announcement of 
unrestricted submarine warfare, 982; 
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announces beginning of armed neulralltj-, 
989; ignorant of Prraident Wilson's inten- 
tions, 990; Wilson’s reply to V.itican peace 
note signed by. 1222; 19511. 1957. 

LARKIN, JAMES, organises stnkes in America. 
ior6. 

LAURIER, SIR WILFRID, does not permit 
Party considerations to interfere with pro- 
secution of War, 1023. 

LAW, BONAR, considerations to be borne in 
mind in reading Lloyd George's estimates 
of, 55: third War Loan ami. 74: his com- 
ments on Defence of the Realm Act (third 
edition), ro6^; shell shortage and, irg; his 
disinterestedness, in 10x4, 130-r; Fisher’s 
resignation and, 135-A: formation of 
Coalition and, 13& el sni.; Salonika and, 
297-8; considers resignation because of 
deception of Serbia. 307: agrees with Lloyd 
George on Salonika, 315; sceptical of 
Keynes, 410; recruiting and, 429: Lloyd 
George never conscious of his Party asso- 
ciations, 449: urges Lloyd George to go to 
War Office, 460-1 . Lloyd George decides to 
sound him on question of War Committee, 
575; Lloyd George considers his co- 
operation vital, 583; his view of Asquith, 
386; Beaverbrook partial to, 3E6; Lloyd 
George’s letter of 2/12/16 to, 5S9; Asquith 
tells him of "complete agreement" be- 
tween Lloyd George and himself. 389; asked 
to form an administration but declines 
when Asquith refuses to serve under him 
and urges the King to send for Lloyd 
George, 596; Lloyd George’s absolute con- 
fidence in, 596. friendship between Lloyd 
George and, 598; decides, with Lloyd 
George, not to enter into personal con- 
troversy about matters relative to the 
formation of Coalition. 398; Asquith and, 
599; a poor speaker, 603-6; afraid of 
Carson’s tongue, 609; Lloyd George’s re- 
spect and auection for, 610-7; of lowly 
origin, 6id; a great gulf fixed between 
Asquith and 617-2; pessimism and cour- 
age of, 612-3; his friendship with 
Beaverbrook, 613: ^tragic bereavements of, 
613-4; dislikes music, scenery and women, 
but likes bridge and tobacco, 61475; 
Asquithliins anticipate bis serving under 
Lloyd George, 62} ; his influence among 
Tones, 622; his loyalty to his Party 
colleagues, 623-4; 626; secures adherence 
of doulrtful Tories, 632; a member of the 
first War Cabinet and leader of the House, 
634; refuses to liave Churchill in the second 
doalltion, 636: Convoy system and, 678: 
684; anxious to remove Carson from the 
Admiralty without hurting bis feelings, 
700; agrees to removal of Jellicoe, 707; 
approves selection of Mnclay as Shipping 
Controller, 726; terms of his message of 
congratulation to Russian Provisional 
(^vemment, 969; his references to 
Czar cause unfrienrlliness in Rttssa, 
971; unable .to go to America, toi8; 
at Imperial War Cabinet, 7036; Air 
Ministry and. 7173; Henderson's Paris trip' 
and, 1728; Stockholm Conference and,' 
7732-4: his statement to Housq on 
eloctotal reform, X768; on .the Lends (ffid- 
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the Electoral Keform Bill, 1x7^; refuses a 
palchH-up peace, 1213-4: nis letter of 
iJloliy to Lloyd George, 1240: not a 
strict "Westerner," ligr; sceptical ahout 
Passchondaele plan, 1277; opimses Haig's 
Flanders ollonsivo plans, 1292; IJoyd 
George's letter of to, on Italian 

Frcxnt, i38(>-7; question of Irish conscrip- 
tion and, 1597; Irish Home Rule and, 1600; 
T683: likes Sir Henry Wilson, 3688; ifigo; 
his statements condemned as in.-iccurnte by 
Sir F. Maurice, 1784-s: rrirains from any 
allusion to Maurice intrigue^ in iniS elec- 
tion, 17S6; demands inquiry into Miiiirice's 
allegntions, 1787: on Foch's _ armistice 
ternns, 19^: on Haile's annistice terms, 
1970; qiu-stion of continuing the blockade 
and, 1971; appioves of Wilson's last note 
to Germany, 1973 ; reason why he agreed to 
Pusschendaclc plan, 2037. 

LAWRENCE. SIR HERBERT, Haig’s Chief of 
Stall, I57fi: question of deposing, 1672: 
totally unfitted for position of C.G.S., T724; 
1725; his inability to comprehend situation 
in March, iQtH, r733; 1735; does not want 
Focli to command Allied Armies, t744; 
2023-4. 

LAWRENCE, T. B., bis military successes 
against Turks, 1070-7, 

LAWRENCE'S (LADY) Munition Makers' 
Canteim Committee. 204. 

LAYTON, SIR WALTER, at Ministry of Muni- 
tions, 151, 167; shell production and, .380: 
at Hetrograd Conferunce, 931; foresees the 
Revolution, 942; momlior ol British Mission 
to America, 0<i7 

1 ,BAGUB Oil NATIONS, Balfour’s rorccn.st of. 
0(14! discussed liy finperial War Cabinet, 
X037-41: Csornin's support for idea of, 
1481; es.senti.d conditions for, 1481-2; 1518; 
1942; the only hojiu of averting further 
wars, 19S0. 

LECHNISKY, GENERAL, his onEeiisives not 
decisive, ,558. 

LEE, COLONEL SIR ARTHUR (later Lord Lee 
of Farehaiii), assists Lloyd George at 
Ministry of Munitions, 34h-7! visits scene of 
I-Iayes oxpiosion. 353; mat Inne-guns .uwl. 
3fi2: Dll Cane writes 10, ahout War Ollice, 
37j-f>j Koosovell's letter ol ro/xr/xO to. 
4T4-5; Roosevelt praises J.loyrl George In 
letters to, 443-6; brings Caison .anrl Lloyd 
George, together, ."iSei 623; iip(iointed 
Director-General of Food I’roduction 
Department, 762-3; proposals for xprS 
Agricultural Campaign and, 777 ; on sucress 
of wheat prorluction drive, 7H0-1: resigns 
because ol opposition to his rprp pro 
gramme, 785. 

LEE, HIGGINSON (Bankers), T007. 

LEEDS, shell factory at, 164. 

LEBPER, MR., acts as intermediary between 
Russia and England, 1552, 1353. 

"LEINSTER," sinking of, 

LENIN, 36; a refugee when Revolution broke 
out, 933; the exploiter, not the originator, 
of the Revolution, 935: opposes Russian 
partadiatioii in Stockholm Conlorcnce, 
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1x19;, despises Kerensky, 1126; directed 
Russia into an ama/.ing Roforin.aUon, 1519; 
his strength, 1319; Sir George Buchan.'in’s 
references to, m Afiril, 1Q17, 1520; lepre- 
sents small minority of workers and 
peasants, 1522; his arrival in Russia in 
April, iijTj, 1522; ruthless dirccluess of, 
1535: seixes power, 1540; the limits of his 
rule. 1541; Germany accepts his oficr of 
an annistice, r542; concerned, not about 
democratic government, but about the 
emancipation of the worker, 1883-0; one 
of the greatest leailers of men over thrown 
up in any epoch, 1HS6; concedes to Ger- 
many thu exploitation of the Caspian oil 
fields, 1892; Kerensky seeks Allied help 
agiiiii.sl, 1914-6. 

I.ESLIH, SIR NORMAN, Convoy system luid, 
688; 692: shipping and, 735. 
LETTOW-VORBECK, GENERAL VON, Smuts 
fights, 1032, 1376: rout of, 2I10IJ, 

LEVER, SIR HARDMAN, at Ministry of Miini- 
tions, 150; Spring-Rice and, 10113; Ainoricaa 
lo-ms and, 1015, 1018. 

LEWIS, FREDERICK, slUpping control and, 
727. 

LEWIS, SIR HERBERT, introduces Kenworthy 
to Llovd George, 698. 

LEWIS GUNS, fnwli orders lor, 362-3. 
LIAPCHBF, ANDRE, Bulgntian uniiislice and, 

1047. 

" LIBERAL MAGAZINE," siqipovts War, 444. 
LIBERAL PARTY, French sympalhies of, 2; 
reluctiinl to enter War, 130; adviiiitages 
accruing from snprenmey ol, in xyx,;, 131; 
Lloyd George’s alUtiiiln to ronscriiilion 
alieniites a section of, .(40-1; disintegration 
of, 4, 14 el Si'll.-, growth ol anli-Wiiv feeling 
in, .(44: growing dislike of Lloyii George 
in, 443: War always Intal to, 4,18-9: halt 
of inonibers opposed lo r,loyd George, 596; 
its lenders hostile to Lloyd George, 5^: 
campaign of iiiisrepresentalion ol Lloyd 
George in, 508 6uo: half of members supiiort 
Lloyd George, 620-21 ; ila leaders hold aloof 
from Coalilion, 033; Gowdruy's nislgnaiion 
lietp.s lo rle-Stroy, 1112-3: disruptive oflect 
of Mnrch, xflXiV, deleat on, 1778. 
LICHNOWSKY, PRINCE, dorlaratlon of War 
and, 45; Bit E. Howanl lueots. 319. 
LIDDELL, SIR FRANCIS, educational relorm 
and 1994. 

LINCOLN, ABRAHAM, 439; 60 a; 658-9: 

respected in EngUmd, 999; compared with 
Wilson, loog; his dilliculilc-s with military 
mind, 1823; essential dillereiico between 
Wilson and, 1831. 

LIQUOR trade. Central Control llonrrl for, 
201: "no treating" order and, aux; defeat 
ol jiroposala for higlier taxation of, 202; 
Pood Controller mul control of, 202; 
Carlisle experiment in State control of, 
203: Canteens Committee and, 203; work 
of voluntary organisations In control of, 
204: Finance CximmiUue of, 208; .Duvon- 
port’s suggestion for control of, 791-2? 
State purchase of, considered, 791-2.' [See 
also Browing and Drink.] 
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LITVINOFF, MAXIM M.| his revolutionary 
activities while in England, 1341; 
apiiointed Bolshevik representative in 
London, 1552: 1533. 

"LIVERPOOL POST," 460. 

LLEWELLYN, SIR L. W., at Ministry of Muni* 
lions, 151. 

LLOYD, RICHARD, advises Lloyd George not 
to leave the Treasury, 144. 

LOCKHART, BRUCE, British representative in 
Potrograd, 1554; Lloyd George's high 
opinion ol, 1555; Balfour’s despatch to, 
I5S3; had urged the British Government 
to remain friendly with Bolsheviks, 1557; 
attempts to induce Soviets to invite Allied 
inlurvcntion, 1902. 

LODGE, SENATOR H, C-, 446; opposes Wilson 
on arming of merchantmen, 714. 

LONDON TREATY OF (4/9/14), Hussia and, 
IS44- 

LONDON CONVENTION, Grey’s proposed, 59. 

LONDONDERRY, SIXTH MARQUESS OF, op- 
poses idea of Party truce (191a), 22. 

LONDONDERRY, SEVENTH MARQUESS OF, 
opposes introduction of Irish conscription, 
i6on. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, welfare 
work in industry and, 208. 

LONG, WALTER, 22; drafts a Bill for a 
National Register, 430; Conscription Bill 
introduced by, 439; his influence among 
Tories, 622; 624J Colonial Secretary, 64a: 
jealous of Carson, 6gg; makes a determined 
attack on Corn Production Bill, 767-9; 
Imperial War Cabinet and, 1026; at- 
tends Imperial War Cabinet, 1036; presides 
over Imperial War Conference, 1044; pro- 
tests against inclusion of Smuts in War 
Cabinet, io8g; introduces Elections and 
Eegistratirm Act, 1164: proposes that 
Special Eepster Bill be dropped. 1165. 

LONGHOPB CONFERENCE ON NORWEGIAN 
SHIPPING, In favour of Convoys, 68g. 

LOOS, failure of offensive at, 290; 294; 
machine-guns at, 362; 369-70; Battle of 
173 *- 

"LORD GREY AND THE WORLD WAR" 
(Lute), 37. 

LORDS, HOUSE OF, reform of, 31 ; Boiuti 
Law on its atUtude to Electoral Reform, 
1173- 

LOREBURN, LORD, foreign policy of, 28, 

LORRAINE, Prench retreat in, 52. [Sea also 
imdei' Alsace and Lotraino.] 

LOUCHBUn, LOUIS, 1737. 

LOUKOF, B. T., Bulgarian armistice and, 1947, 

LOVAT, LORD, controls Canadian lumbermen 
in France, 732. 

LOWTHBR, J. W., his conference on Franchise 
and Electoral Reform, 1166-7, 

LUCAS, LORO, 88. 

LUDBNDORFF, GENERAL ERICH VON, on the 
advantages of Roumania's fall, 820; on tho 
weakness of tho Turks at end of rprd, 826; 
on failure of Allies to save Roumania, 868; 
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his testimony to Nivelle’s choice of front, 
889-90; his account of discovery of Nivelle 
plan, 898-9; on the Battle of Arras, 902-3; 
ggr; demands a peace of victory, 1211; 
considers Vatican peace note and sets out 
military demands, 1223-8; Hindenburg 
supports his policy, 1230; intoxicated with 
power, 1243; his attitude to Kuhlmaim’si 
peace moves, 1246; would never agree to 
disarmament, 1246; 1264; sufieis some 
initial anxiety about Passchendaele 
offensive, 1312; later stages of Passchen- 
daele do not perturb, 1320; 1324; 1331; 
1368; Austrian food shortage and, 1473; 
owing to transport shortage, allows Allies 
time to reform, r474; encouraged by British 
pacifists, 1476; 1494; urges a ’’ peace 

ofip.sive,’’ 1053; 1542; decides to stage his 
igiS spring offensive, 1634; his evidence 
shows that the Germans realised how much 
the English military clique weakened 
Allies, 1669; frustrates Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
attempts to make peace, 1669; according 
to Delbnlck, Lloyd George had a better 
military understanding than, 1676; 1687; 
bis programme lor spring oSensive, igiS, 
1698; 1705; attributes Haig’s method of 
distributing his reserves to ignorance, 1706; 
unable to umleistand stupidity of British 
strategy, 1706: Sir Herbert Lawrence be- 
comes his opposite number, 1724; Foch’s 
ideas of his strategy, 1729; on oEcnsive ot 
March, tgiS, 1754; I739> launches 

“Georgette" attack, 1760; trapped by his 
own strategy, 1765-6; Foch and, 1768; his 
blunders at Lys, 1771; suffers Irom lack of 
reserves, 1772; complains of man-power 
shortage, 1779; 17^3; loses last chance of 
victuiy, 1834; on importance of defeating 
British, 1836; Aisne attack and, 1837; bis 
success in May, tgiS, 1842; forced to 
abandon Montdidier-Noyon attack, 1845; 
plans Cbampi^e attack, 1846; caught 
unawares by Foch’s attack from Villers- 
Cotterets, 1849; withdraws to line of the 
Vesle, 1830; raises that War is over, 1831 ; 
unable to adopt offensive, 1832; on effect 
of Champagne reverse, 1859; deleat ot 
Bulgaria compels him to appeal for 
armistice, 1864; 1866; on Haig’s failure to 
follow up his victory of f/S/iS at Amiens, 
1869; atmiits that Amiens battle of SlSIii 
was the death-blow to German hopes, 
1870-1; asks that boys of 18 should be 
sent to held depots on Western Front, 
1872; unimpress^ by first tanks, 1874; 
ooMssed with man-power question, 1875-6; 
on crushing effect of H^’s attack on 
Kegfried Line, j8So; concludes that armis- 
tlco must be sought, i88t; sums up position 
on 30/gliS, 1881; resigns, 1884; food- 
shortage and, 1889; hopes to raise soldiers 
in Russia, i^i; on Caech troops, igoo-i; 
on Bulgaria's collapse, igii; attempts to 
reinforce Bulgaria, 1919; Instructs German 
ForHgn Secretary to take steps to bring 
about an armistice, 1920; recommends 
" peace offensive," 1931-2; will not hear of 
restoration of Belgium4 1933; unable to 
face the fact of defeat, 1933-3; Insists on 
impossible peace terms, 1935; cohfident of' 
repul^g Allied advance of August, igiS, • 
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1935. 1936; Ms hopes prove vain, 1936. 
finally convinced that the end is in sight, 
1944-6; deinanils iinmcduitc armistice, 1951: 
hopes, to rescue his troops before they are 
coinple.teiy destroyed, 193^ I is behind 
(icnnaii peace note, 1959: consnlted by 
Piiiicc Max. 1964; his hopes of an armistice, 
1964, nation loses faith in, 1965: his 
attitude to Wilson’s note, 1965! seems not 
to realise the hopelessness of situation, 
1966; dismissal of, 1967 1 succeeded by 
Groener, 1980; not a great leader, rgUa; 
mo2, 2007; turns defeat into victory at 
Cambrai, 2029. 

“ LUDENDORFF'S SELBSTPORTRXT,” 1676. 

l-L'DWIG, EMIL, his nonsensical ascription of 
pacifist qualities to the I-ondon mob 
[August, 1914)1 40-1. 

LUFTI BEY FIKRI, 1505. 

LUMSDEN, CAPTAIN, inellocluality of, 486. 

"LUSITANIA,” sinlting of the, 400. 

LVOFF, PRINCE, his interview with Milner, 
944-6; a constitutional monarcliist, 935; 
IJoyd George's message to, when he be- 
came llussian Premier, 970-1: the t'rar and, 
976; could not have directed the lievolu- 
tion, 1519: attempts to arrest, 1533; i535, 

LYAUTEY, GENERAL LOUIS, Koberlson's 
view of, 4O9: at Home Conference, 838; 
Italian ollonsiva ami, 853: infiiiencGS 
Corlorna against Italian offensive, 859; at 
Calais Conference, 892: agrena to com- 
promise on Unity of Command, 893; on 
Nlvelle's tactless troalmnnt of Haig, 897. 

“LYMAN M. LAW,” ainldng of the, 987. 

LYS, BATTLE OF THE, 1760 at set].} Germans 
defeated at, 1837. 

MrADOO, WILI,IAM GIBBS, Northolifflo and, 
1007; iniluences President Wilson, loix; 
A.meiicnn finance under control of, iQtO; 
his polUical future depends on his hand- 
ling of British loans, 1018; NorUicIlile 
interviews, itm. 

M1.CORMICK, VANCE C., 1793; troop-transport 
and, tSox. 

MaeDONALD, J. RAMSAY, Oo; pendstcntly 
opposes evoxy recruiting effort, 430: 
opposes conscription. 437, 439! on peace 
proposals, 533; meets Lloyd George, 625: 
silent on subject of German peace note, 
659: attacks Com Production Bill, 766; 
devotes his energies to weakening of the 
nation's morale, itiS; his presence at 
Stockholm would have to be balanced by 
a strong anti-pacifist delegation, iiai; 
granted passport for Kossia, 1123; n pos- 
sible Kerensky, 1124; not to have a 
Stockholm passport, XX24-3: snilors refuse 
to take liim to Knsaa, 1125-6; ptoposos to 
go to Paris with Soviet emissaries, 1127; 
examines . arrangements for Stockholm 
Conference, xieS; liostUlty to, in House of 
Commons, 1130; Henderson keejTs him in 
. oidqr In . Pans, rijo-x; stirs im sedition, 
1I53', summons tire Leeds Convention, 
1153; tidnks it better to be out of England 
. when me Leeds resolutions are put into 
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practice, but sailors refuse to lake hita, 
1155-6; ids peace resolution ol 26/7/17) 
1212-5, his pacifist infiuence increases) 
1491; raises question of British attitude to 
Kussia, 1552. 

MACDONOGH, GENERAL, Director of Military 
Intelligence, 1730; his man-power eHtiiiiates 
in March, 1918, 17S0. 

MACHINE-GUN CORPS, formation of, 364. 

MACHINE-GUNS, Ministry of Mimiiions and, 
356-7; Lloyd George's tneinoranduni of 
13/ nils and, 365. 

MACHINES, importance of in War, 366, 1572-4. 

M'KBNNA, REGINALD, shipbuilding crisis 
and, 5; 45; naval preparations for War and, 
49: iQrS Budget and, 71; criticisms of War 
Loan of, 73-4; 88; 102; Labour troulilos 
and, 104; genera] criticism of in 191s, 132; 
Fisher and, 135; Churchill and, 133; Con- 
servative tittitiido to, in May, 1915, 137-S: 
asserls that machine-guns cause loss of 
raoldlily, 366; his misgivings os to financial 
position, ,to8-9: his nerves sluiken by gloomy 
prognostications of J. W. Keynes, 410; puts 
forward financiid objections to conscrip- 
tion, 432: opposes conscription but does 
not resign, 437; characteristics of, 447; 
uneasy about Allied prospects. 508; ioM 
shortage and, 576; impossibility of including 
him in Lloyd George's Government, 
O38-9; Asciuilh's deputy, i68o; supports 
Maurico intrigue, 1786. 

M'KENNA DUTIES, imposed to restrict luxury 
imports, 745. 

MACKBNSBN, GENERAL, destroys Russian 
motiilo, 269; cros-ses live Uanube, 324; his 
Corlicc attack, 833; his hriliiant aclvanco 
through the Dobnidja, S35. 

MACLAY, SIR J. (later I-otd), 623; head of 
Shipping Department, 641; in favour of 
Convoys, 688; invited by Idoyd George to 
be Shipping Controller, 726; his energetic 
hani'lllng of shipping, 726 el seq,', proposes 
transfer of Transport Department of 
Admiralty, to Ministry of SItipping, 729-30; 
opposes nationalisation at shipjdng, 731-2; 
hiB methods contrasted with those of 
Runciman, 744; on question of feeding 
Italy ond France, 1728; troop transport in 
March, 1918, and, 1728; American troop 
transport and, i8ot. 

MACLELLAN, GENERAL, (),)2, ,823. 

MACPHERSON, SIR JAMES IAN, 1673; Under- 
Sixsrctary for War, i6go. 

MAHON, GENERAL, his roomoraudum of 
March, 1918, on Irish conscription, 1.5^78. 

MAKLAKOFF, hla appeal to Doumergue, 946; 

1543. 

MALCOLM, SIR IAN, l7i,s view of Russian 
situation, 939-60, 

MALLET, SIR LOUIS, his Report on lorritorinl 
cimnges outside Kutopo, 1060. 

MALVY, M., charged with high treason, ii6t, 

MANCE, GENERAL, transport problems and, 

473. 

••MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,” 348; 169X. 
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MANGlNi GENERAL, a mediocre success, 871; 
attacks from Villers-Cotterets. 1848. 

MANIKOVSKI, nominated cUel of ArtiUeiy 
Department, a66. 

MANISTY, COMMANDER, made Organising 
Manager of Convoys, 694, 

MANN, SIR JOHN, at Ministry of Munitioxts, 
IS"- 

MAN-POWER, problem in March. 1917, 1055-6; 
Passchcndaeie and, 1368; problem of, 
1561-1601; figures showing British, in 
1914 and iQiS, 1575; Allim and enemy 
strength, 1577; figures shotving British, 
prove success of Government's recruiting 
policy, 1501-2: conferences with Labour 
about, 1593-7; Bill of February. 191S, 
1507: alleged shortage of, in March. tgiS, 
1778 et sea.-, Uoyd George's memorandum 
of esl4.ltS on, 1781-3: America and 1797: 
Haig's diaries fail to mention Lloyd 
George's great part in increasing, 2019-23. 
L-See also under Conscription, Labour and 
Kecruiting,] 

MAN-POWER COMMITTEE OF THE CABINET, 
Report of. 1562; setting-up of, 1576; con- 
clusions of, 1579. 

MAN-POWER DISTRIBUTION BOARD, warn- 
ing of, 516; industrial compulsion and, 806, 
807. 

"MANSION HOUSE" SPEECH on Agadir in- 
cident, 26, 

MARAKBI, contribution to War of, 2005. 

MARCH, GENERAL P. C., 1S32. 

MARCH CONFERENCE (LONDON), 896-8. 

MARCH 21 , 191 S, GERMAN OFFENSIVE OF, 
proparatlons for, 1697 el seq.; retreat before, 
1722 et seq.', a brilliant failure, 1753-4: 
recriminations in England over effects cn, 
1778 of seq.; failure of, 1834-3: Haig's 
attempt to avoid taking blame for failure, 
2026-9, 

MARGERIB, DB, at Paris Conference, 336. 

MARIE, EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, 1321. 

"MARINA,” sinking of the, 978. 

MARKOFF, N, B., 967. 

MARLBOROUGH, DUKE OF, 2043. 

MARNE, Allied victory on the, 53, 211, 667. 
668, 7S6. 830, 832-3, 871. 1841. 

MARSHALL, GENERAL, 1093; almost un- 
opposed in M^opotamia, 1910; Smuts and, 
1912. 

MARTIN. WBLUAM, Slate's letter of 1S/4/17 
to, 1186-7; interviews Sixte, 1202. 

MARY, QUEEN, 42. 

MASSEY, W. F,, character of, 1034; attends 
Imperial War Cabinet, 1036; his resolution 
on Imperial development at Imperial War 
Cabinet, 1041-a: 2010. 

MASTBRMAN, CHARLES, hostile to Uoyd 
George, 640. 

MAUDE. GENERAL SIR STANLEY, a sectional 
genoroL 468; Mesopotamia campaign and, 

' gia; Palestine campaign and, 913; in- 
structed to act delensivoly, 1074; asks 
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permission to .advance on Baghdad, 1076-7; 
captures Baghdad, 1078; capacity’, and 
death of, 1078-g; 1085; his resolution in 
Mesopotamia, 1922. 

MAUD’HUV, GENERAL, morale and, 94. 

MAURICE, SIR FREDERICK supports Robert- 
son against War Cabinet, 1671; as 
comfortably placed as any politician, 1675; 
subservient and unbalanced 1683; reports 
appearance of Brandenburg Corps south of 
Lille, 1723; supplies figures showing com- 
parative strengths of Allies and enemy, 
1730: his Bstooishing arithmetical calcula- 
tions 1763-4; the instrument by which the 
Government was to be thrown out, 177S; 
man-power figures given by on 13/3J1S. 
1780; his estinULtea of tolt/iS, 1780-1; his 
astounding volte-face of Z2f4ft8, 1781; Sir 
Henry Wilson substitutes General Rad- 
cliffe for, 1782: intrigues against the 
Government, his mind being apparently 
unhinged, 1784; false allegalioDs against 
Lloyd George and Bonar Law published 
by, 17S4-6; the tool of astuter men, 178S; 
Asquith insists on Select Committee inquiry 
into allegations of, 1787: his double-dekling 
denounced by Lloyd George, 17S7-8; 
responsible for the statistics be questioned, 
178S-9; not present, as he alleged at 
Veis^les discussion, 1790; his grave breach 
of discipline condoned by Asquith, 1791; 
diamissM, 2791, 

MAXIM GUN, supersession of, 359. 

MAX OF BADEN, PRINCE, on “ trial of strength 
between Uoyd George and Lord Grey," 
532; peace proposals and, 533; bis view of 
Lloyd George's Caxton Hall speech of 
SfiftS. 1493: iSbo; his weakness, 1945; 
becomes Chancellor, 1951-9; opposes ap- 
peal for an annistice, r 933 ; peace terms 
and, 1957-8: selected by War Council and 
not by the people, 1959; admits Germany’s 
insincerity, 1960-1; aware that German out- 
look is hopeless, 1964; on Ludendorff's 
attitude to Wilson, 1965; too abject in bis 
reply to Wilson, 1966; induces Kaiser to 
dismiss Ludendorff, 1967; dovm with 
infiuenza at critical _ juncture, 1980; an- 
nounces Kaiset’s abdication, 2981; 1982. 

MAXSE, GENERAL, annoyed that the wounded 
should tell the truth about Cambrai, 1337: 
his fatuous attack on fighting troops and 
wounded ut Cambrai inquiry, 2,340-1. 

MAXSE, LEO, -warns Uoyd George against 
Tory hacks, 623-4. 

MAXWELL, general SIR JOHN, Sinn Fein 
and, 423: a sectional general, 468. 

MAYBURY, SIR HENRY, work of, in connec- 
tion with French roads, 478, 

MECCA, SHERIF OF, British Government and, 
1031. 

MEDITERRANEAN! necessity for keeping 
forces in, 672. 

MBGIDDO, battle OF, a brilliant operation, 
1926. 

MBINERTZHAGBN, COLONEL, Ids brilliant 
plan for attack on G^ 19*3. ; 
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MENSDORFF, COUNT, hjs visit to Norway, 
1177-S; it86, 1189: discusses peace terms 
with Smuts, 1478-9; summary of main 
points emerging from his discussion with 
Smuts, 1489; 1499, 1504. 

MESOPOTAMIA, Uoyd George tacldes muddle 
in, 460-r: 480-96; Lloyd Georgia's reasons 
for describing campaign in 480-1; Lloyd 
George appoints commission to inquire into 
questions concerning, 483: requirements 
of campaign in, 483-4: river transport 
muddle in 485: shocking revelations 
concerning medical inclTicicncy in, 48S at 
sag,', Robertson on position in, 536; Smuts 
on position in (April, 1917), 912; Sir Henry 
Wilson sees our only hope in (July, igiS), 
1864: final campaign in, 1923 ct seg. 

MESSINES RIDGE, capture of, 1248; Plumer’s 
plan for atfcick on, 1253: 1267: a clean 
victory, 1271-2; success partly due to mines, 
1301. 

MESTON, SIR JAMES, Imperial War Cabinet 
and, 1028-g. 

METHUEN, LORD, 75. 

METTBRNICH, COUNT, Lloyd George's naval 
discussions with, 7; his opinion of Lloyd 
George, 8-9. 171 Lloyd George's Mansion 
House Speech and, 27. 

MEXICO, Ziinmemuinn proposes German 
alliance with, 988. 

MICHAEL. GRAND DUKE, 930-1. 

MICHABLIS, DR., beomcs German 
Chancellor, 1209; liis speech on peace terms 
(10/7/17), laio; Lloyd George's reply lo 
his speech, 1211-2; Vatican peace note and, 
1223; eudorses LudcndorH's views on an- 
ncx<ations, 1228; his letter of 12/9/17 to 
Army Chiefs, 1229-30: 1231. 

MtCHAILOVlTCH, GRAND DUKE NICOLAS, 
1321. 

MICHELER, GENERAI,, .suggests Italirui ofEeii- 
sivo, 836; in favour of ahundoniuent of 
Nivello offensive, gun; urges Italian X'’ront 
attack, 1304, 1.373 i his memorandum on 
Italian Front, 1O18; 1619, 

MIDDLETON, SIR T. H., expansion of tillage 
.'md, 762. 

MIDLBTON, LORD, denounces Irish settle- 
incut, 423. 

MILITARISM, GERMAN, Lloyd George's re- 
plies to Labour questions on, 631; supreme, 
oven towards end oC war, igsr, 

MILITARY CAREER, importance of seniority 
and society in, 2041, 

MILITARY CLIQUE, BRITISH, auti-Govam- 
inent intrigues of, 1668. 

MILITARY CLIQUE, GERMAN, leads to 
nation's downfall, 1CG9. 

MILITARY INFORMATION, oxtraordinaiy 
qualify of (/wfy, igjS), i866. 

MILITARY MIND, narrowness of, 1823; stub- 
bornness of, not peculiar to America, 182O; 
does not seem ui understand aritliniotlc, 
1839: its attitude in July, igxS, represented 
by' Sir Henry Wilson's fantastic memoran- 
dum otgsl7/iS. 1838; obsessed with North- 
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West Frontier of India, 1864; impoasiliility 
of trusting, 1867; regards thinking as a 
form of mutiny, 2041. 

MILITARY SERVICE BILL, of April, igiS, i6no 
MILITARY TRAINING, flair in a General is 
more valuable tlian, 1247. 

MILIUKOFF, P. N., his appeal to Doumergue, 
946; ,'i constitution, 'll iiioiiaichist, 955; 

safely of the Czar and, 972: asks permission 
of Britisti Government for Jiritish Socialists 
to visit Itussia, 1119-20; Constantinople and, 
1506; incapable of directing the RovoUilicm, 
1519; lighting witli Kerensky, 1519-20; 
1520: instigates desertion of cadets, 1332; 

1550- 

MILLERAND, ALEXANDRE, visiifl London to 
discuss stratogy, 240; Balkans ami, 242-3; 
discusses position about Salonika, 305; 
1603. 

MILNE, GENERAL SIR GEORGE (later Lord), 
a Sfclioiuil general, 468; Maccilonian Front 
and, 537: Salonika and, 549, 5(19, 570: on 
Balkan position, 374; on Salonika strategy, 
818; Rome Conference and, K3R; not con- 
sulted about Bulgarian armistice, 1946; 
cavalierly treated by d'Esperey, 1930; in 
cuiumanil of 'Balkan operations, 1975, 1977, 
MILNER, LORO, Lloyd George never conscious 
of RarLy associations of, 449; supiiorts 
Lloyd George, 396; a member of I ho ruling 
class, bio;, 621; makes special appeal to 
intelligentsia oi Tory Party, b-is; member 
of the first War Cabinet, (>34; joins Lloyd 
George's Govornmont, 641; Xdoyd George 
wishes to have him at the Admiralty, ling; 
recummeudalious of his Committee on in- 
creased food production, 756-7: lood supply 
co-ordination and, 796: Frencdi demands 
lor corn and, 797; indiislrial compulsion 
and, 807; at Rome Conference, 838; on 
Germany's success in surprising the Allies, 
855; nomiimtod by Lloyd George to ropin- 
sent Britain in Russia, 928; liis note on 
Petrogr.td (inference, 932-3; his note to 
Russian Government, 933-4: on results of 
Potrograd Conference, 937; on the in- 
adequacy of the help tliat was offered to 
Russia, 939-40; utterly dejected over 
position in Russia, 940; his mentality, 9,^2; 
on the unlikelihood of Revolution in Russia, 
942; his interview with Cheinokoff and 
Lvoff, 944-6; Czar and, 949; Imperial Wat 
Cabinet and, X032; 1036; peace ienns and, 
1036; on X^iague of Nations, 1039; Russian 
hopes of Britain and, 1034; 1059, H33: 
Rome Conference and, 1259; Haig's 
Flanders project and, 1272; sceptical about 
Passchendaelo plan, 1277; opposes Haig's 
Passchendaelc plans, 1292; I)n1.<ilievik peace 
overtures and, 1349-30; 1617: General 

Reserve question and, >633, 1670; bis letter 
of #/2/rS on question of aepaslng Haig and 
Roberlson,x67i-2; Lloyd George's letter of 
Pill 18 lo, 1673; denounced Iw Colonel 
Ropinglon, 1673: 1683; likes Sir H. Wilson, 
x688; General Reserve and, 1714: X729; 
sent Lo France with instructions to get Foch 
appointed to command Allied Armies, 
1730-1; loams facts about Fifth Army, 
1737; attends conference of ssIsIxS at 
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P6bun a headquarters, 1737; expresses mis- 
eivmgs about Pitain. 173S; 1739; gets Haig 
to agree to Foch's co-ordinating appoint- 
ment 1740; exonerates Gough, 1742; 
American troop-transport and, 1801: at 
VersaiUes Conference of 39/j/rf on 
American troops, 1809; has interviews with 
Pershing. 1823, 1824; suggests Rhineland 
occupation, 1970; agrees to Passchondaele 
plans though very dubious, 2023-4; a 
claimuiit for honour of introducing Unity 
of Command, 2024-3, 2026. 

MILNER’S COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC DE- 
SIDERATA IN TERMS OF PEACE, summary 
of Report of, io6n. 

MINERS* FEDERATION, recruiting and 
1773 - 4 - 

MINES, Lloyd George proposes state control 
ol, 628. 

MIRABBLLO, ITALIAN MINISTER, naval 
limitation and, ir, 

MISITCH, GENERAL, breaks through to 
Monastir, 318. 

MITCHELL, I. H., his views on Labour ques- 
tion. j8n, 

MOIR, SIR ERNEST, at Ministry of Munitions, 
150, 163! appointed to Inventions Depart- 
UHint of Ministry of Munitions, 371; to 
keep in touch with Hickman about inven- 
tions, 372; letter from, complaining of 
War Offices' obstructionist policy, 372-4; 
transport and, 476-7. 

MOLTKE, H. J. L, VON, unprepared for out- 
break ot War, 32; refuses to march on 
Russia instead of on Belgium, 38; refuses 
to give up attack on Belgium, 38; not 
expecting War, igg6. 

MONASH, GENERAL SIR JOHN, r-nmniaiiHa 
Ansacs, 7008; his qualities not advertised, 
2016; a civilian but a brilliant leader, 2041-2. 

MONEY, SIR LEO C., concentration of ship- 
ping in Atlantic and, 733-6. 

MONRO, GENERAL, sent to Mediterranean, 
298-9; Dardanelles and, 311; results of his 
visit to Mediterranean, 311-2: urges 
Robertson to permit Maude to maintain an 
aggressive front, 1073. 

MONS, retreat from, 24, 32. 

MONTAGU, B. S., financial crisis {Tgif) and, 
02; munitions and, 108-xi; his memoran- 
dum on drink trade, 198 el seg.\ Balkans 
and, 243: tanks and, 385; raises question 
of responsibility for manufacture of aero- 

g lanes, 582-3; Asquith and, spo; his 
iendsliip for Asquitli prevents him from 
joining Lloyd George at once, 63s; 
National Service and, 804-5; Air Force 
control and, logS; in favour of Whitley 
Councils, Ti6i. 

MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU, LORD, resigns 
from Joint War Air Committee, 1098. 
MONTDIDIER-NOYON sector, German attack 
on, 1843. 

MONTE CRISTALLO, storming, of 1393. 
MORGAN (J, P,) AND CO., Anglo-American 
finances and, 1020. 
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MORLEY, LORD, 38; his attitude to Belgian 
neutrality. 43; opposed to War. 444; on 
Asquith, 6oi; 611. 

“MORNING POST,” attacks Government on 
General Reserve question, 1670; publishes 
the war plans of the Allies on tt/z/tS, 
thereby betraying Allies to Germany, 1O74 
et seg,- Germans grateful for ” treason ” of, 
1676-7; Cabinet discusses treachery of. 
1O78. 

MOROCCO, Germany and, 9, 14; Anglo 
French relations and, 25 et seq. 

MORRIS, SIR B. P., attends Imperial War 
Cabinet, 1036. 

MOSLEMS, Turkey and, io68-g. 

MOSSES, MR., Treasury Agreement and, 179. 
MOUKTAR BHY, question of peace with 
Turkey and, 1504; 1307. 

MOULTON.LORD, F.,at Ministry ol Munitions, 
151; munitions and, 161; Chairman of 
Committee of High Explosives Supply, 163; 
chances of success through attrition and, 
238; I^h Explosives Committee establishes 
ffictories, 3^9 : bis work in production of 
high explosives, 342 el sen.; letter from, on 
War Office's obstructionist tactics, 344-3; 
the rejection of his explosives recommenda- 
tions, 370. 

MUNITIONS, War-time expenditure of, un- 
dreamt of before 1914, 49; steps taken to 
obtain adequate supplies of, 73 et seg.; 
Cabinet Committee on, set up, 87-8; deatt 
of Cabinet Committee, 102; conference of 
Si fits on, 102: growing uneasiness over 
shortage ot, in igte. 132: shortage of, con- 
tributes to fall of LibenUs, 133: Asquith 
refuses debate on (May, 19/5), 138; Lloyd 
George's analysis of porition regarding, in 
July. zgis. 153-4: setting up of Central 
Labour Supply Committee, 187; the 
Russian collapse caused by failure to pro- 
duce sufficient quantities of, 274 at seg,; 
foolish attitude w Allied generals to supply 
of, 280 et seq.; the crucial issue in Septem- 
ber, 191S, 287-8; War Office neglect of. 
308; position improved after Somme offen- 
^ve, 321; Boulogne Conference and, 328 
et seg.; Lloyd George’s "Big Gun Pro- 
gramme,'' 332 et seg,; filling the shells, 341 
et seg.; difficulties with T.N.T., 34a; prob- 
lems of shell filling, 354 et seg.; Lon) 
Chetwynd’s work in production of, 
355-6; work done at Chilvrell factory, 
355-6; America as a soaroe of, 393; ship- 
ping and, 720; man-power needkl for, 
1565; Canada produces, 2009-10; Haig's 
diaries fail to mention Lloyd George's work 
in prudaction of, 2019-23; way the generals 
muddled problem of, 2039. 

MUNITIONS, ministry OP, formation of, 
142; work of, 143 ei seq,; War Office 
jealousy of, 143-4; passing of Ministry of 
Munitions Act, 158; definition of powers 
of 158-9; Labour portion on formation of, 
180-1: natural growtii of the Welfare move- 
ment and, 205; women workeis and, 205-6; 
Welfare section of 206; practical achieve- 
ments of, 327 et seg,; controls practically - 
the whole of the industrial life of the 
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nation, 337; its relations with trade 
omanisations, 338; eslablishinunt of 
national factories, 338 0I see/.', production 
(il inarhinD-(>uns uiuler, 356 (■/ Inven- 
tions and Research Department set up. 368. 
371 nl seq.\ undertakes manufacture ol 
tanks, 383: summary of achievements of, 
386-92; principles on which it was organ- 
ised, 392; success of, 43ti-9. 

MUNITIONS OF WAR ACTS, passing of first, 
181 et sea.-, liquor trade and, 204; strikes 
l>rohlbiteU under, 1148; operations of, give 
rise to discontent, 1157; good effect of iQtj 
Act. iigg-60. 

MUNITIONS OF WAR COMMITTEE, appoint- 
ment of, 107-8; work and troulilea of, 111-2: 
kept in ignorance, 122; end of, 163. 

MUNITIONS SUPPLY ORGANISATION, i\Uniatry 
of Munitions and, 163. 

MUNITION WORKERS, housing of, 208. 

MUNITION WORKERS COMMI'rTBE, HEALTH 
OF, setting up of, 206. 

MURMANSK EXPEDITION, undertaken at in- 
vitation of local Soviet, 1892-3. 

MURRAY, GENERAL SIR A. J., go; Crey and 
3ug; supports Lloyd George's views on 
uiachine-jjuns, 365; a sectional general, .|&8; 
on position in Turkey (ly/d), 1074; in- 
structed to act dofeusivoly, 1073; proposes 
to take El Arish and advance to ^ifoh, hut 
Koliertson refuses rolnforcomenls, 1081-2: 
eleara the Einal Peninsula, 1083; Uoliurtson 
does not desire that ho should continue 
onunsWo, 1083-4; funtblus at first Uattlu u( 
Gasa, iu8^; invitod to caiHurc Jerusalem, 
liul is refused roinforcemonts, in.S(i; dis- 
aatlsfaclion with, 1087 j ropineuil by 

Allenby, io8g; 1090. 

MUSSOLINI, BENITO, gO; the origin of his 
attitude to Eninco, 865. 

MUTINY, in Froncii Army, ggS, 829, 907; 
1260: in Gorman Navy, 1884; ig-tg; m 
Russian Army, 7260. 

“MY NORTHCLIFFE DIARY" (CLARKE), 136, 

NABOKOFF, C., Russia's atlliudo to Sloclc- 
holm Conference explained by, 1133-4'. 
Ilondeison refrains from reading his 101167 
to Labour Conference, 113.3; grants permis- 
sion for publication of his letter, 1136; to 
remain as Rus.stan Cburg6 d' Affaires until 
supoTsedod, igga. 

NANCY, ifrench repel attack at, 53, 

NAPOLEON, 6, g6, 272; his failure to crush 
Prussia, 526; 068, 910, loig; in attempting 
to Uinit Prussian Army creaies Prussian 
military system, 1038; 1201, 1223-4; 

1392, 1399» *4*8. i-ISS. i486, 13O4, 1(191. 
*879. 1897, *043. 

NAPOLEONIC WARS, 2, 

NASH, SIR PHILIP, transport problems and, 
473: deputy to Geddes in France, 47,1, 

NATHAN, SIR MATTHEW, resigns Wa post in 
Ireland, 418. 

national factories, establishment of, 338 
Vol. Ij t-xofiS. 


NATIONALISATION OF SHIPPING, piopo-sals 
for, 731-3. 

NATIONALITY, PRINCIPLE OF, Balfour's 
I>eaco menioran.lum .and, 324. 

NATIONAL REGISTRATION, Long introduces 
Bill lor, 430. 

“NATIONAL REVIEW," 623. 

NATIONAL SECURITY LEAGUE, President 
Wiliion and, 981. 

NATIONAL SERVICE, formation of Dircclor- 
afu of, 642; system of, 801-16; initial 
proposals for, 804-g; never completely en- 
forced, igofi. 

NATIONAL SERVICE, MINISTRY OF, meagre 
results of, 808 et scq.\ cost of, 812; recon- 
struction of, under Sir Auckland Geddes, 
812-3: invaluable sisrvicia rendered by, 
when reconstructed, 8ig-6. 

NAVAL AIR SERVICE, undertakes lliiine 
Defence, 1006. 

NAVAL AND SHIPPING CONFERENCE, INTER. 
ALLIED, Rome Conference gives birth lo, 
8g8; success of, 006. 

NAVAL AUTHORITIES, not consulted by 
generals, 1411-2. 

NAVAL COUNCIL, INTER-ALLIED, ].|.|o; 
Asipiith raises question of, 14.16. 

NAVAL SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMMES OP 
GERMANY AND ENGLAND, pernidou-s in- 
fiuence of, 4 at soq.; Lloytl George's 
atlttiido lo, 5. 

navy, BRITISH, England’s exclusive reliance 
on, 73; crucial part played by, 1437: ils 
mnn-powor demiuida put first, 1588. l.S'ee 
alio mttler Admiralty, Convoy System, and 
Subiliurino Warfare.] 

NBKUASSOFF, I53.t, 1333. 

NELSON, LORD, t20l, 1564. 

NEUTRAL COUNTRIES, War-timo problems 
of, 393-4: Britain's dlffleulU™ with, 519. 

NEOVB-CHAPBLLE, shell sliorlage at, 113-4. 

NBWBOLT, SIB HENRY, 678. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, War recnnl of, 2009. 

NEWMAN, SIR GEORGE, health of munition 
workers and, 206; uiiicalunial refoim and, 
* 994 . 

NEW ZEALAND, lier War roconl, 2008-9. 

NICHOLAS II, CZAR OF RUSSIA, his aversion 
to War, 34; suggeslE reference to llugiie 
Court in July, IQ14, 36; finds it Impossible 
to conccl mobilisation decree, 38; preiw ra- 
tion for War and. 263; blamed for Army's in- 
efficiency, 273; Kaiser and, 407; 535; 
Vetrograd Conference and, 928; abdication 
of, 931; Sir J. Ilanbury-Willuuns and, 
937-8; Russians desire his removal, 
hatred of, 943; 945; hU orrogant reply to 
Buchanan's suggestion that he should 
attempt to regain his people's confidoiiee, 
9.17; agrees to French projjosals nliout the 
Rhine, 947-8; incompetence and cruelty of, 

953- 4! the narrowness of his "virtue," 

954 - ,Si insane with anger at the Duma's re- 
joicings over Rasputin's death, 057! 
blunders fatally in talcing command of Ine 
Army, 963; Bonar Law anti, 969: attempts 
made to save him from execution and to 
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bring him to England, 971-6; on intimate 
terms with George V, 972; alleged to be 
doped to insonsibiUty, 1521. 

NICHOLAS, GRAND DUKB, state of ills Armies, 
262 et scq.\ preparations for War and, 263: 
military competence of, 2S2; 936. 

NICOLL, SIR W. R., Palestine campaign and, 
109D. 

NICOLSON, SIR ARTHUR (later Lord Camock), 
33 - 

NICOLSON, HAROLD, 33. 

NIEMANN. ALFRED, quoted, 1871. 

NIVELLB, GENERAL, Robertson disapproves 
ol, 469: holds false views of German weak- 
ness, S25; his refusal to face unpalatable 
facts, Bsi; Briand prefora his Chantilly plan 
to Italian offensive, 851; unable to spare 
guns for Italian oRonsive, 851; Uriand's 
high opinion of, 852; whole responsibility 
for his offensive fastened on to Lloyd 
George, 838; analogy between the case of 
Cadoma and Nivelle, and Falkenhayn and 
lioetsundorfl, 864; Robertson's dislike of, 
8C15; bis strategical ptincipLe, 8O5; chosen 
by Joftre to succeed him, 871-2; his war 
record, 873; concerned only with French 
Front, 873-4; his new ideas not carried out, 
874; his achiuvuments at Verdun endear 
hun to French hearts, 87s; his brUUant 
capture of Douaumont, ^5-6; Robertson 
on his tactics, 876; French enthusiasm lor, 
877; Ills letter to Haig outlining his plan, 
881-3; Haig's reply to, on subject of 1917 
offensive, 884; appeals to French War 
Ministar about his disameement with Haig, 
885-6; Lloyd George refuses to discuss tgij 
ollonslve with in absence ol Haig, 8S6-7; 
Ludendorfl on his choice of Front, 889-90; 
at Calais Conference, 891-2; protests agmnst 
nritish demand for trains, ^2: disliked by 
Haig and Robertson, 894; tactless in 
liandling of Haig, 895; Lloyd George pro- 
tests against his peremptory manner to 

' Haig, 896-7; his distrust of Hiiig, 8^; 
nrriuigcmcnts for carrying out of his 
offensives known to Germans, 898; jealousy 
aroused by promotion of, 899; why he 
erslstcd with his plan, 901-2; facts ignored 
y, 902; dispute between Pdtain and, 905; 
attacked by politicians, 906-7; forced to 
resign, 907-8; his oUensivo policy considered 
dangerous, 915; Robertson's attitude to his 
oflonsive plans, 917: Robertson's changing 
views of his offensive, 919-20; Lloyd 
George's attitude to his oflensive, 920; at 
Paris Conferenno of 4/5/17- 9*3 seq.; 
1238; holds ovcr-sanguine views on strengtli 
of German troops, 1259; dismissal of, 1260; 
1374I opposed to Italian offensive. 1375: 
captivates Briand, 1406; not anxious for 
success on Italian Front, 1406-7; only 
anotlior Jollrc, I4ir; controls combined 
British and French attacks in spring, 
igij, r.149; Haig’s contempt for, 1452; 
1453! rtelayed by Haig's reluctance to take 
over nioro line, 2633: personal rivalry 
between Haig and, 1637; British Army’s 
success . under, 1747; unfortunate as 
Generalissimo, 1730. 
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NIVELLB OFFENSIVE, GemianEi upset strategy 
of 32s: 873 el seg.; character of. SSS; 
plans for, discovered by Germans, ggS-poo; 
French Army chagrined at failure of, 1259; 
impossible to stop, 1375: Lord French on, 
142S-9. 

NIXON, GENERAL, appointed to command 
Indian Expeditionary Service, 481; rein- 
forcements refused to, 4S1; ortiers advance 
on Baghdad, 482; river transport shortage 
and, 485; fresh boats refused to, 4S6; takes 
a chance. 487; obstructs Buchanan, 488; 
refuses offers of help from Red Cross, 491; 
severely censurerl, 492. 

NOEL-BUXTON, LORD, replies to Asquith on 
Serbia, 1446. 

NONCONFORMISTS, recruiting among, 215; 
Kitchener opposes use of their chaplains, 
451 - 

NORTH, LORD, 1796. 

NORTHCLIFFE, LORD, on ministerial ignor- 
ance of Foreign affairs, 28-9; attacks 
Kitchener on shell shortage, X23: never 
brought into consultation with Lloyd 
George, Carson and Law, 586-7; "wants 
a smash," 590-1; 631: Cabinet decides to 
appoint him head of American Mission, 
1000; instructions given to, on work in 
America, 1001-2: horror at his appointment, 

1002- 3; British Embassy 's chilly rece^on 
of. 1002-3; his quarrel with Spring-Rice, 

1003- s; House’s tribute to his success in 
America, 1005-6; Britlsh-Amerlcan financial 
arrangements and, coo6-8; handicaps of his 
temperament, 1008; American confiscation 
of sfiips built to British order and, 1009 et 
seg.; American loans and, 1013-6; asks 
that Reading or Bonar I,aw be sent to 
America, miS; his cable of 7/9/17 on 
financial situation in America, 101S-9: on 
arrival of Reading in America, 1020; re- 
turns to England, 1021; refuses to lake on 
Air Ministry (in The Times), though it had 
not been offered him, 1110-2; bis lack 
of discretion, 1112; wonihips at the Haig 
shrine, 1318; the mouth-organ of Sir W. 
Robertson, 1318; seemingly Ignorant of 
attempts of staff officers to aiivise Haig, 
1339; supports Haig anil Robertson, 1370-1; 
deserving of credit for his war-time propa- 
ganda, r873. 

NORTHCLIFFE PRESS, inefficiency of Wat 
Office and, 309. 

••NORTHWICH CHRONICLE," 124. 

NORWAY, likely to yield under pressure of 
German submarine warfare, 679-So, 

"NOVAIA ZHIZM," 1525. 

O’CONNOR, T. P,, tolerant attitude of, 421; 
1605. 

OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS, Haldane and, 
49. 

“OFFICIAL HISTORY,*’ says Smuts was no 
soldier, 1376-7 1 on reduction in size of 
dtvirions, 15R1: accuses Government of 
withholding men, 1590,’ its misleading 
account of controversy over extension ■ of 
Front, 1665-6: thinks that Haig was riglit- 
to keep h& reserves far .the bdttle,, 
1755: bn March, tgiS, offensive, 2028, 
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O’GRADY, JAMBS, joins Labour deputation to 
Russia, tit8, 

OIL, Germans within twenty miles of Rou- 
manian wells, S45< effects of loss of 
Rounuinian oil-ficlas on Germany, rgao-i; 
Germ, any beaten partly (liroiigh lack ol, 
2000 . 

OLD AGB PENSIONS, 70, 622. 

OLDENBURG, S. P., food shortage In Petro- 
grad and. 067. 

OLIVER, VICE-ADMIRAL SIR H. F., Convoy 
system and, (178; slowness of, 6H.)-5. 

“OLYMPIA,” dispatched to Murmansk, 1893; 
189.1. 

ORDNANCE BOARD, dissolution of, 378. 

ORLANDO, V. B., Lloyd George meets, 1394-5: 
at K.ip,illo Confeience, 1390 cl set/.; his 
Rapallo Goiilereriee report on rtali.in 
Armies, 1397-H; his passionate determination 
to defeat Austria, 1358; at Paris Conference 
of 21)1 [I / 17, Jfiiy; his reception ol Clonien- 
coau's Italian Front propcwals, rOig; 1630; 
General Reserve and, 1640; apiwoves of 
appointinent of Foch as President oi 
General Reserve, 1042; agrees to transfer 
of Itidian troops to VVestern Front, 16(11, 
ltifi4; 166.5; General Iteserve idea favoured 
by, 1720; l''och's relation to Italian Army 
and, 1749; <]uestion of Unity of Coniinanil 
and, 177.5-7; 1828, KMfi: situation .after 

Biilg'iri.an collapse and, 1047; Aiisirian 
arni'stieo an<l, 1978, 

OSBORNE, SAMUEL, miuiilion workers and, 
206, 

OITLBY, ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES, (Vimraittee 
of finperial Iletenco and, 49. 

PAaPIST MOVEMENT, progreps of, 1773. 

PACIFIST PROPAGANDA, 12,81; in Italy, 1401: 
having powerful cnecl, 1491. 

PACIFISTS, Jlritisli, encourage Ludondorfl, 
1476; German, 1.199, 

PAGE, T. N., hia letter from Romo to Hryan, 
40,5-h. 

PAGE, W. H., Wilson's peace note and. 66t; 
approves of Jlritish Mission to America, 
994: in favour of Nortliclifte as head of 
American Mission, looo; 1S13. 

PAGET, GENERAL, <|uo.stiona of eqaipmonl 
and, 252; Balkan siluntion and, 256. 

PAINLEVE, PAUL, Sarniil and, 8.(6; on jiro- 
preial for Ilalian offensive, goo; on Nivellc 
plan, 901 : strongly supports PfHiiin, 922: 
expresses Ih-onch Gavorumenl's determina- 
tion to amtiniie tlic offensive, 926-7; iliiglo- 
Krunch Conlerenee (ilf/sfijf) anil, 1199: 
Karl’s peace moves <'inil, 124a; Kulilmaim 
peace move and, 1241; discusses Kuhhnann 
pence move with Lloyd George, i24i>2; 
his evidence concerning French change of 
plans, 1262-3; 1264; Italian Front and, 
1374; ^37.1! visits Tbuly with Lloyd George, 
1394; supports Lloyd George's criticisms 
of Italian G.H.Q., 1399-1400: Lloyd 

George's letter of 30/ (0/27 to, on united 
war direction, 1435-7: accepts Lloyd 
George's ideas, on Unity ol Command, 1437; 
111', letter of 4/«/(7 ■!» Lloyd George on 
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Inter-Allied Council, 1438-9: 1440; an- 

nounces setting-up of Inter-Alliod Coundl, 
1442; chanacter of, 1602-3; fall of, 1602-3; 
Question of extension of British Fiont and, 
1656: 1790; allachei] to Sarrail. T914. 

PAISH, SIR GEORGE, financial crisis (1914) 
and, 63; nioratorium and, 67. 

PALEOLOGUE, MAURICE G., 33; his account 
of meeting lielweeii Maltlakoif and 
Dmitnergiif, 94O; Doumorgue's preoccupa- 
tion with French annexations and, 947-8. 

PALESTINE, Smuts on campaigii in, April, 
1917, 913-3: outline of campidgn in, lo^ 
al sen.\ fiobcrt.'itin's memomndum on, 1083; 
Roboilson iipjiosed to olleasivu in, 1424; 
Wilson sees no hope in (Ju/v, 2911V), 1864. 

PALITZINE, GENERAL, 554;’ at ChanUlly 
ConUrrnce, 56S. 

PALMERSTON, LORD, 3, sg. 35, 47, 60. 

PAPEN, FRANZ VON, .attempts to cripple 
American immiltons plaids, 403. 

PARES, SIR BERNARD, his report on condi- 
tions in Russia, 960-3; IInniyalcov'.s letter 
to. 062-3. 

PARIS CONFERENCE, decision lo hold, 542-3; 
Lloyd George's memorandum on situation 
)>efi>re, 544 at sei/-', liml session ol, 336; a 
couipleie farce, 372; lliiit of tisl 17, 925-7. 

PARKER, SIR GILBERT, sounds American 
attitude to Alliesj 394-3: his lelliir lo Lloyd 
George on America nni.I the Wiir, 977-9. 

PARKER, JAMES, Junior I-ord of the 
TnnsuiY, 0.|2. 

PARLIAMENT ACT (1911), iis olToct on Elec- 
iorul reforin, ri6.|. 

PARLIAMENT AND LOCAL ELECTIONS BILL, 
X165. 

Parma, duchess of, Austrian peace ov •- 
lures .and, 1 178. 

PAKOOI, DR., Kerr intervii'ws, 1490: de 
Skrzynski interviews, 1498; siini/iiary of 
his views, 1.504-g. 

PARTY POLITICS, Lloyd George's proposals 
for i’arty Inice (ro/ii), 21-4; limilalions of 
the system of, 24; War find, 128 at sell,] 
conlroi Lloyd George's choice uf personnel 
in Docemher. iei6, 620. 

FASSCI'IEMpABl.B CAMPAIGN, taniais of avoid- 
ing, 829; Ilnig over-UKl’iuuiti's elh'ct of 
831; traasport problem and, 892; liulg ob- 
sessed with, 1242; how the plans were 
made, 1247-57: lilooily futility of, 1247; 
plans for iuiil been cberislied since 29/6 
by Haig. 12<I7-B: objoolivo.s of, 1248; trans- 
port preparalion.5 for, 1248; blame for 
inception of .ascribed to AdinirnKy and 
politicians, 1240: Lloyd George's ron- 
sistent disaptirovnl of, 12,51); iitsl document 
issued by G.U.Q. on idea of, 1.253-/1; 
ditions laid down liy G.H.O. ns essential 
to success, 1255: Uuffiiia'.s iuipending col- 
lapse affects plans lor, i'2.5()-7; condition of 
Frencii Army and conseiiuent changes in 
French strategy, 12.58-70; plans for, in hands 
of the enemy, i2!«i; jiJans for, discussed 
between Govormnoiit and G.IT.Q., 1271 tl 
seg.i the scheme sninmarised, 1276-7; 
Lloyd George's arguments against, 1279 at 
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seg.; JJoyd George’s altcmativo plans, 1283 
al seg.l Cabinet misled about plans for, 
1294 nt sag.] French attitude toward, 1294: 
unsuitable character of the ground, 1295-6; 
generals doubt wisdom of the project, 1297; 
strategical alternatives to, 1301: the first 
objective, 1305; G.H.Q. have no conception 
of slate of ground, 1307; all generals save 
Haig opposed to continuance of the 
offensive, 1311 ; initial effect upon Germany, 
13x2; how the public were doped, 1313-4; 
ends in fiasco, 1320-1; consequences of, 
1323-33: G.H.Q. virtually admits futility of, 
1327-8; Robertson admits failure of, 1370; 
Haig's morbid exaltation about, 1421; 
Nivelle offensive more successM than. 
1428-9; Robertson's defence of plans for 
(Jiiiin, tgift, 1.1G1-3; Haig's memorandum 
in defence of 1464-6; stupid and squalid 
strategy of, 1.167-8; cost of. 1468-9; man- 
power necessary for, 1568; War Office finds 
more men for, than it had promised, 
1369-70; Haig's passion for, 1610: abandon- 
ment of the dearlj'-won salient, 1768; extra 
200,000 men could not have procured 
victory In, 2034: dilemma Lloyd George was 
in about, 2036-7; appendix of correspond- 
ence on, 1342-64. 

PATRIOTISM, the limits ol, among the land- 
owning class, 78s; English and French 
contrastei], 1201. 

PAYER, VON (Gorm.m Vice-Chancellor), his 
speech on pc, -ice terms, 1939-40; divergence 
holwocn ms views and those of Lloyd 
George, expressed the same day, 1940-1, 

PEACE, proposals formulated by Robertson, 
497-503: Labour Party and, 630-11 632; 
■noics on, issued by Germany and by 
President Wil.son, 632-6; text of German 
note of i2//a/r6, 653-4: Imperial War 

''Cabinet and terms of. 1036;^: Lloyd George 
on conditions of, at Imperial War Cabinet, 
1049-50; Austrian proposals for, 1175-1204: 
Gorman desire for. 1207 et sag.; aims of 
German note of December, 'xgib, 1208; the 
Reiclistag resolution of 19/7/17, 1209; text 
of Vatican note, 1216-7; Allied altitude 
towards Vatican peace note, 1217-8: danger 
of inconclusive, 1218-9; German reply to 
Vatican note, 1222 ol sag.] LudendorS's 
ideas on. 1223-8; attempts made by Kuhl- 
mann to secure, 1331 el seg.] Balfour's 
raomorandum on Kuhlmann move, 1237-40; 
Kuhlinann's supposed terms, 1241: Kuhl- 
mann move approved hy German High 
Command -a.s good War manicuvro, 1246: 
belligorcuts state tlioir terms, 1477 et scq.] 
Smuts-Monadorff discussion on, 1478-89; 
the nec(:s.sity of stating Allied aims, 1490; 
first Austrian note, 1^9; how it c.ame, 1930 
e( seg.i terms Britain insisted on, 1930-1; 
objects of Gennan "puacc offensive," 
1931-2; snl.isfnctory terms not obtainable 
before autumn of iglS. 1933! Gormans dis- 
cuss terms at Spa on itlSIiS, 1933-4; 
Ausirian note of r^/p/rff, 1937-9; von 
Paver's atatemt-nl of terms, 1939-40; von 
I^ayiir's terms not acceptable to Allies, 
19.111; Wilson enimciales live csaenllals of, 
T94'2-3: Central Powers insincere in their 
ollegeil desire for, 1943: Bulgarian 
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armistice, 1946-7: suggested terms for 
Turkish armistice, 194^; text of fust 
German note to Wilson, 1953; text of 
second Austrian note, 1954; terms of an 
armistice with Germany, as indicated by 
Allied Military representatives, 1954-5; 
Foch’s armistice terms, rgM-G; Lloyd 
George and Baron Sonnino thralc the mili- 
taro armistice terms too severe, 1956; 
Wilson’s first reply to German note, 
1956-7: German inrincerity in asking for 
an armhttice, 1960-r; Germany's second 
note, X9G1; Haig’s armistice terms, 1970; 
moderate terms not possible, 1973-4; 
Turkey sues for an armistice, 1974; 
Austrian armistice, 1978; German terms 
agreed upon by Supreme War Council, 
1978: problems after the armistice, 1986-7. 
r 5 «o a/so under Armistice.] 

PEASE, ARTHUR, munitions and, ro8. 

PEEL, SIR ROBERT, 47. 

PENSIONS DEPARTMENT, Lloyd George pro- 
poses formation of. 628. 

PERCY, LORD EUSTACE, peace moves and, 
519-20. 

PERKINS. T. N., 1796; troop-transport and, 
1801. 

PEHLEY, SIR G. H., attends Imperial War 
Cabinet, 1036. 

PERSHING, GENERAL JOHN, lack ol Aiuerican 
munitions and, 1022; Russian sHnation and, 
1531; at Paris Conference of 29/11/27, 
1617; at Compi6gne Conference, 1627-29; 
insists on autonomy of American Army, 
1628; in command of all Ameiicon troops 
in France, 1638; 1745; supports idea of 
Unity of Command, 1748; troop-transport 
and, 1801-2; insists on being in absolute 
command ol American troops, 1803. 1804; 
interviews Haig, 1804; intervioivs Robert- 
son, 2805; obstinate about tmnsport 
problems, 1806; BUBiiicious of Ills Allied 
colleagues, 1807; objects to Robertson's 
proposals regarding American troops, 
1808-10; carries his point against Robertson, 
1810; admits unnecessary delay in bringing 
Americans into action, 1810; 1812; alarmed 
at prospect of British policy wiUi regard 
to Americans coming into force, 1813; 
offers troops to Petain, 1815, 1817, 1818; 
wrecks arrangomenls made by Lloyd George 
and President Wilson for transiiort of 
American troops, 1819; diilets from Wilson 
on transport question, 1820; cares less for 
the fate of the Allies than, for crcaling an 
American Army, 1821, 1822; refuses to 
accept Wilson's ruling on American troop 
riuestlon, 1823-4: refu-ses to be influenced 
by Foch, 1824; Lloyd George coaxes him 
to compromise, 1824-5; had no definite in- 
sliuctions Ixom Government, iSaSj no worse 
than other generals, 1826; receives little 
sympiithy in America, 1826; shortage of 
trained ArowlcKm soldiers and, 1826-7; 
accepts compromise, 1827-S; on numbers of 
American troops, 1829; his futile rccom- 
mendalions on avroptane construction, 
1832-3; Il.imel attadc gild, .2845-6; objects, 
to Poch's plans' of 34/7/ rf, 1856; 1876, ' ■ 
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PERSONAL FACTOR, its mtluence on historical 
events, 33. 

PESCHIBHA CONFERENCE OF S /ill 17 at. 
1400-3; Lloyd George’s criticism of Italian 
High Command at, 140^. 

PETAIN, MARSHAL, Amiens olleiisivo (/grA'l 
and, S31; suggests Italian offensive, 836. 
837; a mediocre success, 871; Unity of 
Command and, 893: goo; dispute between 
Nivelle and, 90s; appointed to succeed 
NivoUe, 907; in favour o£ abandoning 
oilensivo, gso; Lloyd George summarises 
his arguments in favour of dulcnslve Uictics, 
921-3; at Paris Coniercnce of 4l5jt7. 925 
et seq.\ adheres to his "limited onensivc" 
policy, 1127; objects to Stockholm ConXet- 
enco, 1143; 120b; liis silence about abate- 
ment of Pronch attack, 4258; i3bu; restores 
order in mutinous Army, 1260-1; reticent 
about mutiny, 1261; a man of integrity, 
1262; denniinccs " folly of a great genenU 
odensive," 12&4; onlers tanks, 1264; Italian 
L'ront and, 1265; disaiiproves of Haig’s 
Planders campaign, 1266; oifunds Haig by 
expressing disapproval, 126b; his limited 
oilensives are successful, 1266; Maig mis- 
represents ideas of, 1277-8; apposed to 
I’usschendacle, 1299; his tactics an altcma- 
live to Pasbchendacle, 1301; 1304, 1332; 
anxious tliat Haig should take over inme 
line, 2333: Italian Front and, 1374-j: sends 
six batteries to Italy, 1378; convinced ol 
primary importance of Italian I''ront, 
1379-80; ntiising French Army, 1389; ac- 
cepts Lloyd George’s ideas on unity ol 
Command, 1437; scoHs at Haig, 1452; 
grosiis change in situation due to Russian 
collapse, 1433; in favour of defensive policy 
in iqtS, 1407; Ihinks Aniuricans will not 
count until igig, 1475; Russian situation 
and, 1331; his man-pmver estimates, 1571; 
1612; discusses strategy with Haig, 1613-16; 
Italian Front and, 1618-9; continues to 
disagroo with Haig, 1622; his comments on 
Foch’s plans for igtS, 1623-6; his disagree- 
ment with Foch, 1626-7; at Compibgne 
Conference, 1627-9; dislikes idea of Intor- 
Allied Jiesorve, 1629; Clemcncoau thinlcs 
Foch a butler soldiei' than, 1630,’ Versailles 
sUfl accept his view of igxS position, 1032; 
angrily opposed to idea of General Reserve, 
163s: agrees with Haig as to prospects for 
igiS, 1637; discussions about General 
Reserve and, 1637 ol seq.', cognisant of 
nature of General Reserve, 1639; question 
of extension of British Front and, 1637; 
(liiichcs agreement with Haig on Front 
extension, 1659-60; ihfn; urges further 
extension of Brillah Front, i06a; agrees 
to let Front extonskm question drop, 1004; 
1663, 1663-6; jealous of Foch, 2669; had not 
dissented from War Council’s decision, 
1674; departs from decisions taken at 
Versailles, 1696; holds iatse views of Ger- 
man Spring ollensive, igrlt, i6g8; convinced 
Gormans would mtike their biggest effort 
on his F'lont, 1710; said be had made com- 
plete arrangements for assisting Haig if 
necessary, 2720-1; had assented to idea 
of General Reserve, l7ir; 1713; reserves 
for March, r<lr^, and, 1713, 1716: his 
attitude ambiguous, 1716-7; Cleraenceau 
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lavours, 1719; refuses to supply divisions 
for General Reserve, 1719; Clenienceau 
reassures him about Guneraf Reserve, 1719; 
his leiulorceiiienls ijlan fails, 1727; his 
arrangements lor assisting Haig, 1720; Haig 
and, 1731; his attitude during early days 
ol Ahtrch, igiA. ollensive, 1733-4; sends lielji 
to Haig, 1734; sees Haig, 1733; arranging 
to relieve hiHli Army, 1737; in coimnaiid 
ol Filth Army, 1737; Mdner’s doubts ol, 
1738; gives ordciB for retreat, 1739-40; not 
leady to share his authority with Foch, 
1743; 1745: Ins aims diilcr from those ol 
Haig, 1747; his limilations, 1731; iavouis 
a iiiitish rcUeat southwanis to join French 
Army, 1770; Haig and, 1790; 1793; is 
offeied troops by Fershing, 1813; his 
stubborimess, [82C1; desires to covet Paris, 
1836; his orders disobeyed in Aisiic battle, 
1841; does nut iiiideisluud Foch’s strategy, 
1847; his ’’clastic iroiiL" tactics, 1848; 
objects to Foch’s plans of 24/7/2#, 18.^; 
1857; Wilson aware of his pessimistic views 
In July, igiS, 1858; in agreement with 
Wilson, i8i>3; invariably tiiiiiil, 1867; llaig 
a convert tn his slr:iLegy, i8b8; 187b; 

pessimistic ierobndiiigs ol, 1877; foresees a 
campaign in igio, 1910-1; Xtaliiiii h'loiil 
and, 2iii>i'4; cunsi>ires with Haig Lo destroy 
General Reserve, 2019; 2044-5, 4048, 2049-30, 

PBTKOI'h', his roieiiBc deiiuiiided by Trotsky, 
1340, 15.1b; sot Iree by Mritish, 15.18-9. 

PUTROGRAD CONFURliNCE, decision to hold, 
928; personnel of delegations, 02^30, 931; 
lack ol co-upcrutlon expusou at, 931; 
Milner’s communis on, 932-3. 

PBTrrn, general, on transport in Salonika, 
570. 

PHILIPPS, SIR IVOR, at Ministry of Muni- 
luins, 131; his letter on Lloyd George’s 
" Big Gun Programulc," 335-6; Stokes gun 
imd, 369; rulinqiiishas secretsuysliip in 
Ministry of Munitions, 373; announces Llie 
end ol Greek threat Ui Allies, 857. 

PHILLIPS, MR., AtiKlo-Aincricnn co-oissration 
and, 1007. 

PICHON, a. J. M., iiinkes dockiration ol I'’rt'nei) 
war aims, T494; Russian peace terms and, 
i3St! tian.si)ort of Cxeclis io l'’ranee and, 
191)3; dispute over Turlrisli ariiiisliee and, 
197b. 

PICOT, M., Palostino and, 1084-3. 

PIGRREFBU, JEAN DB, his condcirmalloii of 
Allied preparations for Mureh, igiX, attack, 
1711. 

PITT, WILLIAM, 47. 

PLUNDER, SIR W., drink trade and, 19(1. 

PI.UMBU, field-marshal lord, Messliles 
lUcIgu and, 1248; ids plan lor Misisliies 
attack, 1252-3; informed bv G.II.U. ol 
Belgian coast oljjeclive, 1233-4: 12(17, i37tl 
opposed to general offensive, l'47'r; iloes 
not share Haig's faith in Passcltendaele, 
t3io-ri; 1313; commanrls Britisli lorco in 
Italy, 1404: might liavn taken Haig’s plan', 
1674; rafiises to become C.l.G.S,, 1689; 
173H; nbanrlons l-’aasclicndaolo salloul, 
1768; 1H78; the only cormnaiulrr who 
inspired real coiiridencu in Ids uiuu, 2013. 
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PLURAL VOTING BILL, Lords reject, 1104. 

POINCARE, RAYMOND, limitations of, 35; 
Gallieni plan and, 428; on Somuie ollensivc, 
322; Karl’s peaco propasals laid before, 
1181; receives Karl’s letter of 24/3/47 to 
Sixtu, 1184; does not wish Sonnino to kno^v 
of Karl’s suggestions, it86; receives Jresh 
peace offers fnmi Karl, iigi ; his hesitations 
over Ifarl's peace offers, 1195; 1198; 

dislikes Clemonceau, 1603; 1604, 1713; 

Qemenceau and, 1718; P^in pnd, 1719; 
General Reserve and, 1719-20; 1737: Uni^- 
of Command and, 1738; on how Foch 
save<l the situation in March, igiS, 1739-40; 
his verdict on Doullens agreement, 1740-1; 
on Piilain, 1751; Foch and, 1775; Unity of 
Coiniiiand and, 2024. 

POKROVSKY, M. N., on German peace note. 
f>S5-7i liis appeal to Allies at Petrograd Con- 
ference, 933; on the question of Allied 
co-operation with Russia, 935; Paldologue 
writes fo liim about French annexations. 
948. 

POLAND, Ballour on problem of, 523-6; Paris 
ConferoDce agrees to protest against setting- 
up of Kingdom in, 572; Smuts and 
Menadoefi discuss problem of, 1482-3; Ger- 
man altitude to, in January, igit. 1496-7. 

I>OLICB, FACTOHIHS. BTC, miscellaneous 
Provisions Acts, Welfare legislation and. 
20g. 

POOLH, GENERAL, dispatched to Murmansk, 
l«94. 

POPB, THB, See under Uenedictna XVI. 

PORRO, GENERAL, at ChantUly Conference, 
568; agrees to send Italian engineers to 
deal with Greelr transirart, 570; Italian 
offers of peace to Austria and, 1195; Ldoyd 
George has poor opinion of, 1392; incom- 
putunce of, 1390-7: exaggerates enemy's 
strength, 1400. 

PORTUGUESE TROOPS, unfair derision of, 
I7(«l-2. 

POSIBRES, strength of German forttfications 
•at, 282. 

POST-WAR PROBLEMS, Wilson on, 1863; 
Smuts on, 1973. 

“POWER DIPLOMACY," America and Britain 
^ve up, 1942, 

" PRAVDA,” 1325. . 

“PBBUSSISCHE JAHRBUCH,” 1676. 

PRIESTLEY, Jl. B., 1094. 

PRINGLE, W. M. R., the orgiiniserof the attack 
on the Government over Inter-Allied 
Council, 14.18; Maurice debate and, 1783. 

PROCTOR, CAPTAIN, advises the sending ol 
15,000 men to /iichongel, 1S93. 

PROFITEERING, problems of, 106 ; shipowners 
indulge in, 730-1. 

PROHIBITION, shipbuilders demand, 194; 
question of onforcing, 202. [See also 
Brewing, Liquor and Drink.] 

PROPAGANDA, ALLIED, its powerful induence 
in Germany, 1873-4. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION, Speaker's 
Conference Report and, 1170; Lords fight 
for, 1173- 
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PROTHERO, R. B. (later Lord Ernie), Ministei 
of Agriculture, 642; food production and, 
758; at War Cabinet session on food, 761; 
obtains the assistance of Lee, 762-3; on the 
necessity for more home production, 779-to. 

PROTOPOPOFF, ALEXANDER, hatred of, 943; 
a propagandist for Revolution, 933; in 
occult converse with Rasputin, 957: 
mentally deficient, 965. 

PRUSSIAN MILITARISM, necessity of smash 
ing, 1483. [See also Militarism.] 

PURDY, MR., to go to Petrograd, 1119. 

PUTILOFF WORKS (PETROGRAD), equipment 
of, 278-9. 

RABERAU, BARON VON, on Austrian position 
in fttuuory, iQiS, 1472-3. 

RACHrrCH, GENERAL, at Chantilly Confer 
ence, 568: 

RADCLIFFE, GENERAL P. DB B., substitute 
for Sir F. Maurice, 1782: 1784. 

RADBK, KARL, on German situation, 1553. 

KADZIWnJL, PRINCESS, on the cruelty of the 
Czar, 954. 

RAGENAU, GENERAL, protests against Heitisb 
demand for trains, 892. 

RAGGt, MARQUIS SALVAGO, at Paris Con 
ference, 556. 

RAILWAYMBN, NATIONAL UNION OF, 1147. 

RAINHAM CHEMICAL WORKS, taken over by 
the State, 342. 

“RANK AND FILE" MOVEMENT, activities of, 
1148. 

RAPAIXO, CONFERENCE OF, 4/ ri/ 17, 1396 et 
seq.; Lloyd George’s criticism of Italian 
G.H.Q. at, 1398-9: Inter-Ailled CkumcU's 
constitution agreed upon at, 1439; Bouillon 
at, 1602; Fnrli on Uoyd George’s prevision 
at, 2023. 

RASPUTIN, warns Court of dangers of War, 
34; assassination of, 930; effects of his 
assassination, 941; his responsibility for 
Revolution, 953, 955! his influence over 
Czarina, 9^: opposes the War, 936^; Ms 
murder destroys the Czar, 957; pubUcaiion 
of Czarina’s letters to, 974; Czar’s drug 
habits anil, 1321. 

RATIONING SYSTEM, Uoyd George proposes 
630; introduction and development of, 787 
et seq. 

RAVEN, VINCENT, appointed head of Wool 
wich Arsenal, 351, 470. 

HAWLINSON, GENERAL, General Reserve 
and, 1715-16; takes over command of 
Gough’s Army, 1733, 1741: in favour of 
atta^ in Amiens area, 1868. 

RAYMOND, B- T., on Lloyd Georw’s responsi- 
bility for Rtansion House .speech, 27. 

READING, LORD, financial crisis [1914) and, 
63; moratorium and, 67; invaluable gifts 
of, visits Fiance, go; 93; munitions 
.md, 97; House's peace proposals and, 
tir-g; opposed to Lloyd George’s resigna- 
tion, 460; suggested visit to Russia, 461; 
Asquith and, 599: Rusrian reorganisation 
and, 938; American loans and, 1014; sent 
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to America, loiS; good effect of his 
Americtin visit, loso-i; Northcli&o objects 
to delay in sending him to America, iiii; 
his visit to Washington, 1414; 17941 Lloyd 
George’s message of sjjsltlt to, 1814; his 
report of tjlijiS on American {losition, 
1814-15: Lloyd George's instruotions to 
regarding appeal to Wilson, 1816-18; Lloyd 
George's further messages to 1818-19: Allies’ 
debt to, 1819-20; Lloyd George’s memor- 
andum to. on immediate use of American 
troops, 1831-2; advises acceptance of com- 
promise agreement on American troops, 
1823; Lloyd George’s cable of 4/j/r8 to, 
1825; 1826, 1827; advises against sending 
Knox to Russia via America, 1906; 1907. 

RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTBB (1917), terms 
of reference of, jibo, 

RECRUITING, voluntary system becomes in- 
adequate, 427-9; achievements during War, 
1561; further measures proposed in March. 
iqiS, 1730; miners and, 1774. 1 ^“° of*® 

nntler Conscription a»<f Man-power.] 

RECRUITING COMMirrsE, " HoiMoholdets’ 
Reltim " organised by, 729. 

REDMOND, JOHN, Coalition and, 14s: pledges 
MationaHst support for Uritnln in War, 417; 
parsoiiatity of, 430-1 ; agrees to accept Lloyd 
George’s terms for Irish settlement, 421; 
Laasdowne's ideas and, 423; driven to 
repudiate maughsl terms of tQt6 agree- 
ment, 424; Conscription Dill and, 437; td.s 
oftorls to raise Irish Volunteer Army 
nulUried by Kitchener's prejudices, 452-3; 
his ideas on Allied War mras, l5lo-ix. 

REDMOND, WILLIE, death of, 45-4. 

REGIONAL PACTS, President Wilson against 
1942. 

REICHSTAG COMMISSION REPORT, quoted. 
t,;72, (473, 1473; on Mareh, igtS, oiiensive 
Mot; 1834-s; on value of Allied Unity of 
Command, 1836; von Kohl’s evidence on 
man-power, 18^; Compi6gno attach of 
9161 iS and, ifEts; on exhaustion of Gor- 
man forces in August, tgtS, 1871-2: on 
collapse ol Bulgaria and Austriorllungory, 
1911; un loss of Roumanian oil-fields, 1921: 
on Gorman pence terms, 1932: on AlHod 
offensive of August, 19/S, 1936: on German 
prospects in September, J91S, 1936-7, 

RBPlNGtON, COLONEL CHARLES, shell short- 
age and, 133; on comparative Bri^h and 
Rreiich losses, 1655; attacks Government 
on General Reserve, 1670-1; publishes 
dectetons of Wax Council, thereby Detmylng 
Allies, 7674 et seg,; Polbrllck accuses him of 
treason, 1676; extract from his diary, 1677; 
boasts of Vinving published information of 
value to the enemy, 1678-9; Lloyd George 
refers to his disclosuna in House of Com- 
mons, 1682; 1719. 

REPRESENTATION OF PEOPLE DILL, its pro- 
gress through Parliament, 1173. 

REVifflATOKB, BARON, British representative 
itt Petrogtad Conference, 931. 

German oftonslvo east and west of, 
^ 7 ! Battle of, the end of German Army, 
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RHONDDA, LORD, Kussian war-weariness 
and, 464-5: 623: FesidenL of Ixjcal Govern- 
ment Board, 642; Butt's rationing schetnr 
and, 788; becomes Food Controller, 797; 
food control work of. 793 et seg.] 1798. 

RIBOT, ALEXANDRE, 59; meets Lloyd George 
{1915), 241: peace notes of December, 1916, 
and, 6fio; converted to Nivcile offensive, 
877; demands British consent to Nivello 
plan, 880; his ideas un disagreement Ix-- 
tween Haig and Nivello, 887: proposes to 
husband strength of French Army, 926; 
peisonnel of delegation at Petrogiad Con- 
ference and, 929-30; Palestine campaign 
and, 1085; discusses Karl’s peace overtures, 
with Lloyd Get'rgo, 11S4-5; agrees not to 
inform Sonnino of Karl’s peace overtures, 
1186: at Conference of St. Jean de 
Maurienno, 1187; prepares formula to be 
adopted at St. Jean do Maurietme, iiSS; 
sends Lloyd George a statement of verbal 
message from Karl, nor, 1193; his hesita- 
tion over Ktirl’s offer, 1x95-6; urged to take 
action by Lloyd George, 1196; Lloyd 
George’s letter of 33/5/17 to, 1198; asls 
Lloyd George for London Conference, 1199; 
the puppet of the Cambons, i2or; unable 
to do anything without Italy, 1202; is 
accused of secret diplomacy and shows 
correspondence to Sonnino, 1203; .inswots 
Karl’s proposals six months late in Frencli 
Chamber, 7204; opposed to KuiUnianii 
negotiations, 1-442: 1603; rhetoric of, 1617; 
Lloyd George’s letter of 6/6 / 17 to, demand- 
ing recaU of Sarrail, 19x2-4; resignation of, 
1914. 


RICHMOND, CAPI'AIN, JelUcuo disdains, 698-9, 
RIGA, Germans capture, 1223. 

RIPON, LORD, foreign affairs oiid, 28. 29. 
RITTICH, A. A., Russian groin supply and. 


ROBERTS, G. H., to go to Pctrognul, 1779; 
attends conference between Labour ami 
Government, 1593. 

ROBERTS, LORD, on London’s vulnerability 
in caso of attack, 20: 50; external peo- 
gramme of. 445; 7435. 

ROBERTSON, FIELD-MARSHAL SIR WILLIAM, 
on strategy, 230; Lloyd George meets, 347; 
Balkans and, 243-4; on dliltculty of farcing 
Gorman lines, 295; on necessity for 
activity near Loos In October, 191$, 297; 
m.acle C.I.G.S., 399; allows bis loyalty to 
Haig to dim his vision, 323; on need for 
heavy artillery, 336; at Haflietd tank trial. 
383: premature use of tanks and, 385: hia 
warnti'T on man-power shortage, 438; con- 
gratulates Lloyd George on Introductiou 
pi conscription, 440; displaces Kftcliener 
in authority, 455; jealous of Lloyd George's 
attomfrts to reform War Office, 460: 461; in- 
vited to go to Russio, 461 et seq,; refuses to 
go to Russia, 463-.}: character and alffiitles 
of, 46^9; insists that a al-rong Germany is 
essential to peace, 467: Oeddes and, 473; 

g sacB proposes of, 497-503; Lansdowne on 
is memorandum of gilf/id, 578; repudi- 
atee po^biUty of stalemate, 527; ascribes 
many of out misfortunes to Gtoy's feeble- 
ness. 522-3; gives Lloyd George two 
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memoranda on iiiUita^ position in October, 
jgi6, 536-41; his estiinute oi Sonmanian 
eilcciives, 349; co-ordination between Allies 
and. 554; at Chantilly Conference, 568; on 
position in Salonika, 370; excuses for 
l^can Immtivity, 573; refuses to rracesent 
England in Russia, 381-z: apprehensive 
lest the means he had adopted to supplant 
Kitchener should be used against him, 
381-2; Northcliflo h,iclcs, 5^; his estimate 
of Russian oSectives, 617; trusts in 
a^ition, 617; complains of inelBciency of 
diplomats, 618; his view of situation at 
end of rprd, 619; Gibraltar convoy and, 
6^3; Rallran situation and, 823; holds false 
views of German wcalcness, 82s: his 
indifference to Serbian situation, 831; at 
Koine Conference, 838; Salonika and, 847; 
Itelian offensive and, 853; influences 
Cadotna against Italian offensive, 859; his 
reasons for opposing Italian offensive, 863-6; 
his sfrategical piincijple, 866; his qualities 
und defects, 870-1; ms report on Nivells's 
tactics, 876: arranging for 13,000 men to 
be sent to Salonika, 883; Rivelle and, 886; 
his attitude to Nivellc plan, 8ffi; strongly 
resists Lloyd George's unity of Command 
efforts, 8gi; at Calais Conference, 892; 
objects to Unity of Command, 893; protests 
.against aiiangcmenls of Calais Conference, 
.894 el sag.i terms of his objections, 
895-6; on Nivelle'G dispute with P6taiii, 
005-6; bis reply to Smuts' memomndum of 
April, jQif, gi6-g; his attitude to Nivelle's 
ufionsive plans, 917; a strenuous advocate 
uf Rivollu plan at Rome Conference, 920; 
his stnlenient at Paris Conference of 
i-l 5 1 17, 925-6 : in favour of Pdtain's tactics, 
9^; Fotrograd Conference and, 928; why 
Lloyd George wanted him to go to Russia, 
938; permits Maude to maintain an 
aggressive front, 1075; opposes advance on 
Baghdad, 1078-9; on the Egyptian cam- 
paign, 1081; urges a defensive attitude in 
Kgypt, refusing to reinforce Murray, 1081-4; 
his memorandum on Palestine campaign, 
1083; unable to plan ahead for operations 
in Egypt, 1086; refuses lefnforcements for 
capture of Jerusalem, 1086; dissuades 
Smuts from accepting Egyptian comipand, 
to88; recommends Allenby for Egyptian 
command, 1089; cxoggeiates strengui of 
forces opposed to Allenby, 1092; 1126, 1133, 
1240; considers that collapse of Russia 
would make victory impossible, 1242; poli- 
ticians' responsiWiity for Passchendaelc 
and, 1249; hla letter of r/ra/i6 to Joffre 
announimig objective of Ostend and Zee- 
bruggo, 1250-1; Asquith's letter of zr/r7/r6 
to, on question of advance along Flemish 
coast, 1231-2; anxious to blame Asquith 
Government for Passchendoele, 1233; urges 
the French to maintain oSeaAve, 1238; 
incredulous French diiSculties, 1261-2; 
Cabinet discussion on Flanders project 
and, 1272, 1277: has poor opinion of German 
arUflcry, 1278: supports Hsug wholeheart- 
edly, 1279: replies to Lloyd George's 
objections to Passchondaele plan, 1287 el 
geq. ; convinced of success of Posscbendaele, 
im; niistcprescnts French attitude to 
Passchendoele, 1294;' calls Passchendoele a 
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"gamble," 1297; his change of view on 
Passchendaele, 1299; unshaken in hit- 
attachment to Passchendaele, 1303 ; 
Gough's attitude to Passchendaelc and, 
i3to; would have resigned had Haig been 
dismissed. 1313; Turkey and, 1332; 1333; 
qualities of, 1367; his excuse for continua- 
tion ofP^chendaeleoficnsive, 1367-8; Haig's 
unswerving adherent, 1368-9; dilSculty of 
ilismissing, 1370; practically admits futility 
uf Passchendaele, 1370; asked to examine 
Italian position, 1373; opposed to sending 
Iroope to Italy, 1374: refuses to consider 
Italian offensive, 1379-80; refuses to brealc 
off Passchendaelc offensive, 1382; his letter 
of ijISlij to Cadoma, 1382-5; Lloyd 
George's letter of edlSIij to, on Ilaimn 
Front, 1385-6; Lloyd George suggests he 
should visit the Italian Front, 1386: 
Codoma'a note of egjSlij to, 1387-9: 1391; 
agrees to send help to Italy, 1394; visits 
Italy, 1393; 1397: 1399 ; convinced of in- 
com;wtcncs oi Italian High Command, 
1399; at Peschieta Conference, 1403; bis 
strategical ideas, 1405; Haig's man, 1407; 
forces Cadoma to refuse British help, 1407; 
must be dismissed if strategy is to be 
changed, 1407-8; terrified oi Haig, 141a; 
his removal would not touch the r^ prob- 
lem, 1411; on importance of non-miutar3' 
factors, 1412-3; 1420; his views of situation 
in latter part of 1917, 1423-4; his poor 
opinion of the French, 1424; his opinions 
the same as Halg^s, 1424-5; War Cabinet 
meeting of 11/10/17 and, 1425; bis ideas 
entidsed by Lorn French, 1427-9 1 says. 
" Our AUies must be made to aglit," 1432: 
refuses to discuss Intor-Atlicd Council. 
1440-1; initiates attack on Inter-Allied 
Council and Lloyd George, 1441; bis posi- 
tion in relation to Intcr-AlUcd Council, 
T447-8; his fiiends attempt to overtlirow 
the Government, 1448; unmindful of a 
change in the facts detennining strategy, 
1433; countermands order for tanks given 
by Lloyd George, 1456; lus memorandum 
of 20/6/17, in which he surveys general 
military position and concludes that there 
is a strategic warrant for Flanders offensive, 
1461-3; his false calculations of the losses 
to be sustained in Flanders offensive, 1469; 
Russian situation and, 153X; hoped Komi- 
loff would restore dlsdpline in the Army, 
1336: advises following the gambler’s 
principle, 1568; roan-power for Passchon- 
daelo and, 1569; at Paris Conference of 
29/11/17, 1617; CompRgno Conference 

and, 16^; Salonika and, 1634; at Supreme 
Council meeting of 30/r/rf, 163s; thinks 
a general offensive impracticable daring 
tgiS, 1637; discussiona about General 
Reserve and, 1637 et sea.: approves oi 
Foch's ideas for General Reserve, 1638-9; 
sympathises with French over extension of 
British Front, 1656; his fail, 1668 ei seg.; 
his anger at being left off Bmud of General 
Reserve, r669-7o; saprarted by Colonel 
Repington and Sir F, Maurice, r67i; had 
been appointed by Asquith, 1671 1 Mttoer 
on, 1672; to vacate pi^tion of ,C.LG,S., 

' 167a; holies to overthrow Goverfitnent,' 
1673; ^od accepted dreition donceniing 
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Guneml Jlcscrve, 1(174; liail never been in 
acUim, ir>75; congratulates Colonel Rep 
ington, 1079; eulogiseil by Asquith, ifiwi; 
168:1; dotormini'cT to cliailenge War 
Caliinet, 1684-5; choice offered liira, 1685; 
Baltnur attempts to make him see reason, 
1085-6; attempts to dictate to Cabinet, 
1687; the choosing of his successor, 1687-8; 
1689: public asked to choose between blovd 
(George and, j6go; had not voiced his dis- 
approval of Versailles decisions when thev 
were being made, 1692; personal lolations 
bulween fdoyd George and, 1693; laltes up 
Kasiorii Command, 1694; could not over- 
throw niinisiets without Haig, 1696; playol 
a more honourable p,art than Haig, 1708; 
General Reserve and, 1711-13; 1720; his 
fiown, 1725; his opi^tion to Unity ol 
Coinraand, 1^50; Haig unmoved by his 
fate, 1784; Ins memorandum of rj/ro/i/. 
1790: 1796; interviews Perahing, 1805; his 
view of pnwpecls of American aidj 1806; 
discusses Ameiican jiosltioii with Bliss and 
Pershing, iHod-io; 1823; Lloyd George luul 
no personal iiuarrel with, 2013; tutsisLs 
Haig to Intrigue against Lord French and 
Kitchener, 2018; admits that conscriptiiui 
came through Lloyd George's efforts, 202iv 
i; his opposition to Unity of Coinmanrl, 
20?3: 2031: Soiniiie offensive anil, 203(1; 
Lloyd George's objections to Passchen- 
daoie and, 2036-7; never saw a battle, 203H. 

ROCHAMBBAU, JBAN, 1014. 

nODD, Sin RENNBLL (later Lord Ronnell), 
on wM-wearinesa in Italy, 505: Italitui 
situation and, 519; lUiliiin Front and, 
1373-41 on offuot of Allied victory on Italian 
i™nt, 1374. 

RODZIANKO, M. V., determined to defy the 
Czar, 94T; a believer in constitutional 
monatcliii, 955; Rasputin and, 957; footl- 
sliortage in Army and, 966. 

ROGER, SIR ALEXANDER, at Ministry ol 
Munitions, 150. 

ROMAN CATHOLICISM. See unilee Catholic 
Church, 

ROME CONFERENCE, origins and objects ot, 
R38; Allied roprescnlalives at, 838; text ot 
Lloyd George's inomonindntn at, 838-.IS: 
attempt to co-ordinate Allied strategy at, 
849 el seq.; Lloyd George urges the im- 
(lortance of Itnlian offensive at, 849-60; 
conclusions reached at, 833-7; its value, 
857-8: hidden motives at work in, 860; 
French jealousy of Ilaly and, 864-5; saves 
Italy after Caiiorctto, 1394. 

ROOSEVELT, F. D., 56; state-control and, 
ii 43-'I- 

ROOSEVELT, THEODORE, 11, 33; congratu- 
lates tjloyd George on toruiatlon of 
Coalition, 143; Asqiiitli and, 143-6: Euro- 
pean af^ts and, 394; attacks Wilson's 
neutrality, 402; declines invitation to 
lecture on issues of War, 414-3: admires 
Lloyd George's attitude to War, 443-6; In 
favour of American intervention, 977; 
Wilson anti, 978; offers to raise volunteer 
force, 986; Allied gratitude to, gga, 

ROOT, BLIHU, 414. 
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ROQUES, GENERAL, Fetrograd Conierence 
and, 929-30: Foch succeeds, 1752. 

ROSEBERY, LORO, Anglo-French Entente 
and, 1; anti-French attitude of, 3: Grey 
and, 57. 

ROSNBR, carl, his desciiption r>f effect of 
Mangin's attack from VillerhCotterets, 
1849-311, 1831-2. 

ROTHBRMERE, LORD, 1002; apiiointed Ait 
Minister, 1113; resigns frotii Air Ministry, 
1113-4. 

ROTHSCHILD, ALFRED M. S., makes a gift 
to n.alion of his C’.hiltern Forests, 752-3. 

ROTHSCHILD, LORD, hoip given by in 
70. 

ROUMANIA, great iinpori<'iiice to Germany ol 
her oil wells and conirields, 343; her fate 
a crucial factor, 548-g; 668; her 'f^l fatal to 
Russia, 819-20; out ot German hands, 

1920-1; 2l)tX). 

ROWNTREB, SEEBOHM, at Ministry of Muni 
tions, 151: made Director of Welfare under 
Ministry of Munitions, 206; policy of edu- 
cation in welfare adopted by, 206. 

ROYAL AIR FORCE, creation of, 7113. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON AWARDS TO INVBN- 
TORS, tanks and, 382-3. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE REBELLION IN 
IRELAND, lindings ol, 424-5. 

ROYAL FLYING CORPS, pre-War organisation 
of, rogf). 

ROYAL NAVAL AIR SERVICE, tank ox]>oii- 
monls and, 382; development of, 1096-7. 

ROYAL SOCIE'TY, appoints n scientific investi- 
gations cnmintltee, 3(18. 

ROYDHN, SIR THOMAS, .shipping cioiitnil and, 
727; congestion in French jiorU and, 739: 
Aiticriciin coiifiscalioii of ships built to 
liritish orrloc and, loio-i; 1013; American 
loans and, 1019. 

RUDBANO, COLONEL, at Chantilly Confer 
eiicc, 368. 

RUDSKY, shell shortage (Jlussiii) and, 262. 

RUMBOLD, SIR HORA( 3 B, his telegram of 
trlTl iS setting out de Skrzyiiski's view of 
pcisition, 1.198-9; Kerr discusses Turkey 
with, 1504: 1508. 

RUNOMAN, WALTER, 88; Treasury Agree- 
ment and, 178-9; convinced that Britain 
could not last out much longer, 408; his 
ideas on conscriiitlon, 432; opposes con- 
scription but does not resign, 437; uneasy 
about Allied prospecta, 308; his iicssluiisUc 
outlook witli regard to shipfilng, 313-6; 
pnilicLs complete breakdown in shipping 
before June, rpry, 576; griaiii supplies and, 
380; attacks Lloyd George hlttcriy, iii a 
suppressio veri, 600; chnractcristlc.s of, and 
Kitchener's disappointttjont with, 639; his 
shipping foroca,sbi, 670-1; disapproves 
of Convoy system, 678-9; resttict&in of 
non-essential imports and, 723: 723-4; tem- 
porises about Lloyd George's proiiusnl for 
a Director of Shipping, 723; on congestion 
In the ports, 737; measures taken to relieve 
congestion, 7<|o-r; his methorls contrasted 
with those of Matday, 74.1: his ineffectual 
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efforts to restrict non-essential iniporia, 
740-7; attacks Com Production Bill, 766-7; 
his views on food rationing, 787-8. 

RUPPEL, FORT, handed over to Germany, 
550. 

BUPPRECHT, CROWN PRINCE, 1837; his army 
siill intact, 1844; 1847; menace of his Army, 

, riSjo; his Army on defensive, 1853; hts 
reserves withdrawn. 1859; his picture ol the 
shite of Army, 1965-6. 

RUSSELL, SIR CHARLES, Carson and, 607, 

RUSSELL, SIR EDWARD, persuades Eloyd 
George not to resign, 46a. 

RUSSIA, collapse of, 261 tt seg.i original 
causes of Kcvolution, 272-3; chairacleristici, 
of people of, 275; Battle of the Somme and 
the Revolution, 321; horror with which 
America regarded Czarist rdgime, 395-6; 
Lloyd George anxious to improve condition 
ol Army, 461 at seq.\ war-weariness in, 
464-5; approach ol Revolution, 505; Balfour 
on the danger of weakening, 525; not likely 
to iitlempt to dominate Europe (Balfour), 
.528; decision to hold political conference in, 
^3-4; lack of discussion on military co- 
operation with 533: Asquith urges hold 
ing conference in, 360; Lloyd George insists 
on the necessity of supplying munitions 
to, 564-3; Lloyd Georges proposals for 
a confcicnce in, 563; decision to hold con- 
ference in, reversed by military chiefs, 573; 
food shortage in, 648; fall of Roumanla 
fatal to, 819-20; Smuts on effect of Revolu- 
tion, oio; Petrograd Conference, 930-7; Sir 
H, Wilson on state of Army, 938-9; 
Rasputin's assassination, 941; Revolution of 
February, 1917, 949-51 el seq.\ failure of 
.Allies regarding, 952; aristocrats began 
Riivolution, 955 ; Army chiefs decide to 
depose Czar, 958-9; Revolution inevitable, 
9O3-4: 968; Czar rauses to consider Duma's- 
propostil that there should be a joint meet- 
ing of special conferences under presidency 
of iha Emperor. 965-8; attitude of Biltisb 
leaders, including Lloyd George, Bonar 
Law and Asquith, to Revolution, 969-71; 
looking to Britain for help, March, tgtj. 
1054; foreign repercussions of Revolution, 
«t6; medley of parties in Revolution, 1117: 
attempts made by Allies to secure con 
tinuance of War by, 1117 ei seg.; telegram 
to Duma from British Inbour, iirS; Soviet 
invites Allied Socialists to visit, iiig-ao; 
anti-War feeUng strong in, 1122-3;^ chaos in, 
1131*2; no longer concerned with Stockholm 
Conference, 1133-4: effects of Revolution 
feit in England, rr45-6; Leeds Conference 
and Revolution, 1133: ^ect of Itevolution 
on other belligerents, 1206; her impending 
collapse affects Passchondaele plans, 125^-7; 
unrefiaWUty of, 1263: Rtench Amiy dis- 
couraged by collapse of, 1268; Haig's 
optimism concerning, 1272-3; Lloyd George 
afarmed by situation ' prior to Passchen- 
daele, 1302; final collapse of, 1433: makes 
peace with (zemiany, 1514; tremendous 
fnuiortanco of Revolution in, 1518; con- 
quered by Bolsheviks, 1518 at sag.; fall 
of Provisional Government due to its inr 
competence, 1518: position reviewed at 
tntor-Alliod Conference at Paris (/«fy, 
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‘orj), 1530 et seg.i Allied attitude to, after 
Revolution, 1544 et seg.; aftermath of War 
in, 1885 et sag.; way in which Empire 
broke up, 1886; Allies cannot afford to 
al^don her to Germany. 188S; Allied 
military stores in, 1888; Germany's need of, 
1889: aims of Allied intervention in, 1891, 
1S92: Japan anxious to intervene in, 
18^-9; Semenoff's anti-Bolshevik activities. 
1902; Balfour defines British attitude to, 
1906-7; results of Allied inten'ention in. 
1909; Revolution hastened by Allied neglect 
of, 2033.4. [See also Bolsheviks.] 

RUSSKY, GENERAL, in plot to depose Czar, 
958, 1410. 

RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR, lessons of, 77, 85, 

SACKVILLE-WEST, general, Salonika and, 
1916. 

SAILORS* AND FIREMEN'S UNION, object? 
to MacDonald's projected Russian visit. 
1124; refuses to take MacDonald to Russia, 
1125: offended by Leeds Conference, 1154-6. 

ST. ALDWYN, LORO. See under Beach, Sir 
Michael Hicks. 

ST. JEAN DB MAURIENNE, Conference of. 
1187-8. 

SALISBURY, LORD, 60; denounces Irish settle- 
ment, 422-3; Unionist War Committee and, 
1677. 

SALONIKA, Gallieni and, 228; Lloyd George 
not alone in favouring offensive in, 229; 
Lloyd George prefers, rather than Darda- 
nelles, 331-2; Territorials and, 233; Ogicittl 
History and, 233: War Office’s failure to 
make preparations in, 235; French attitude 
to, 242; Sir John French supports offensive 
in, 244: Lloyd George's appeal for expedi- 
tion {23/2//.5), 255: Jofire agrees to assist 
at, 292; JoEEre and, 296; Carson and Law in 
favour of expedition, 297-8; Lloyd George 
demands reinforcements in, 305; delay in 
dispatch of troops to, 306; first troops reach, 
311-2; Deresfoid on, 312-3; withdrawal 
irom, proposed, 314; French angry at pro- 
posal to withdraw, 3r4; withdrawal agreed 
upon at Calais Conference, 315; decition to 
evacuate reversed, 316; Army left without 
equipment in, 3^; Lloyd George’s reasons 
for opposing Jolue on subject of offensive 
in, 320; la-nsdowne on, 518; Robertson on 
position in, 336-7: posirion in October. igi6, 
549-50; Briand on, 530; Lloyd George in- 
sists on prompt action in {November, 
rgi6). 562; Italian attitude to, ^64;. Uoyd 
Geoege points out exaggeration in estimate 
of effcefives at, 369: transport problems at, 
5^-571; Milne on small support given liim 
in, 8x8-19; Constantine and, 820 et seg.; 
Joflre insists that British troops be sent to, 
821; offensive abandoned, 822; Allied dis- 
agreements about leinforcements for, S42-3; 
deadlock over policy at Rome Conference, 
843 et seq . ; French attitude to, 84^; ship 
ping shortage prevents sending of rmnforce- 
ments, 848; Lloyd George asks Italy to 
improve transport faciliti^ in, 848-9; Haig 
demands ten divisions from, 884-5: question 
of abandoning, 9 m-*; Robertson and, ■ 
1384-5; Clemenceau's support, of expedition, 
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i6ioi tCat^r suggests abunUunnienl of, 
1633-4: tl'o most imiiortanl of the "side- 
shows," tpn; Ii'ronch irooiis withdmvn 
rrii/n, 1915; lino conclifion of Army at, 
lyty-S. [i'i'c also Ualkaiis.J 

SaLTBR, A. C. (JUDGE), lilueiocal Reform and, 
Ji7a. 

SALTEK, SIR ARTHUR, Convoy system ami, 
()K8; shipiniig and, 735: his coiiitiu-nls on 
Sliippiiig Control Coinmiltei-'s Report on 
restriction of non-essentml inijjorts, 7.(6; on 
measure of restriction and economy, 749-5*': 
Anieriran slapping question and, iota. 

SALVATION army, iicpiiir trade, and, 304. 

SAMUEL, SIR HERBERT, imeiiipioymeiit aud, 
171; is offered post in Government Init 
refuses, subsequently l)ccuming Governor 
of Jerusalem, 6,|o. 

SANDERS, GENERAL LIMAN VON, on condi- 
tion of Turkish Army, 193.1-S. 

SARRAIL, GENERAL, deprived of moans of 
transporl, jiO; inade<|iwle equipment in 
Salonika and, 549-50: acts without rejiorting 
position, 570; in favour of clearing Greeks 
out of Thessaly, 8aa; on his diflicultics, 
Sa3; Romo Conference and, 838; co-ordina- 
tion and, 841; his Liar of Greek attack, 845; 
Lloyd George’s impressions of, 8.|fi; pto- 
posos to attack tlie Gieeks, 846-7: his goori 
lenijicr iiroservocl in spite of mean tiwil- 
ment. 847; his authority dofined, 856-7; his 
Greek elTorts brought to naught by 
authorities, igia; reasons for loeoll of, 

jgia-s: igis- 

SAVINKOV, xgay; iuagreumonl willi Komiloil, 
1538. 

SAZONOW, SERGIUS (RUSSIAN TORBIGN 
MINISTER), 33: Bcrchtold and, 34; his hor- 
ror at prospect of War, 34; limitalians of, 
33; accepts proposal (or confcrouce in July, 
1014, 36) lialicans and, *45; leaves Russian 
Foi'uign Ministry, 46-), .555: Rasputin warns 
Csar against, 05(1; 963. 

SCHBIDBMANN, PHILLIP, 1870; advises Mas 
to induce Kaiser to ulKlicale, igSi; not a 
Gambotta, tgBa. 

SCHBUCH, GERMAN WAR MINISTER, on eUcct 
of loss of Soumania, xgai. 

SCHWBRTFBGBH, colonel, on German 
oftonaivo of g/d/ tS, i843. 

SCIALOJA, VITTORIO, nt Retrogrnd Confer- 
once, 931; Czar and, 949. 

SCLATBR, SIR H. C., 50. 

SCOTT, C, P., suggests services of Professor 
Welainann should be used, 348. 

SEA, campaign on the, the dcclsivo factor, 
1451. 

SEA POWER, the key to ultimate victory, 
649-50; Germany realises importance of. 
667! 1364; Clemonccau under-estlmatcs 

importance of, 1608. 

SEAS, FREEDOM OP, Bonar Law on German 
Intoriirotatioft of, 1*14; Ideas of Vatican on, 
laifi; Fourteen Points and, 1494; WUson 
vame on subject of, 1963; Btiwn attitude 
to. Wilson’s ideas on, 1979. 

SBIDLBiR, PRESIDENT OP AUSTRIAN MIN- 
.,ISTIW,,on.food shortage In Austria, 1473, 
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SELBORNE, lord, focxl hUpl>ly and, 570, 651; 
his optimism leads him to reject recom- 
inomlations t>l Milner's f'oimnitlee on loorl, 
756 . 

SBLBY-BIGGH, SIR AMHERST, educalional 
reform and, IQQ4, 

SEMENOFF, ATAMAN, Japan conceives ^Vlllos 
are bound to support, 1903; a Japanese 
puppet. 1903. 

SERBIA, 'J’revelyaii's vieuvs on, 33(1-8; her 
defeat, the most unpanlonable ol Allied 
faiiiices, 548; Noel-Uuxtoiv leplies to 
Astiuilh on, 1446; Simits and Mensdnrff 
discuss future of, 1483, 

SERGE MIKHAILOVITCH, Graud Duke. Uns- 
suin munitions iuid, efvi; incompeiencu ot, 

2 ()ll. 

SHELL SHORTAGE, liist signs ul, 83 at Seq.- 
excuses lor, 98; increase in, 99 cl seq,- 
scanilal of, 113 iil siiq.; debate of AIuv, Wif, 
138. 

SHERMAN, GENERAL W. T., 330. 

SHINGAREFF, A. 1 ., Rtissi.ui iiusiiion in ryr-/ 
and, 966, 968, 

SHIPBUILDERS' ASSOCIATION, Mackiy calls 
upon for assistance, 736. 

SHIP LICENSING COMMITTEE, economy 
miiiisures of, 7.15. 

SHIPOWNERS, tixlonsivii proliloering among, 

730-1. 

SHIPPING, losses during ro/6, 506; Kunei 
man’s pessimistic pullook, 515-16; alarm 
caused by destruction of, 54 s; Kuncimnii 
predicts comploto bronk-down in, before 
June, rgtj, 578: no ships available to bring 
wliuaL to Britain, 580; Admiralty confesses 
its impotence to save, 581: Lloyd George 
proposes stato control of, 638 ; Mnclny 
appolnteil head of daixirtiuent of, 641; sub- 
niarino inenace to, 64B-53; Uiiiicinian's 
forecasts, 670-1; position at end of 1916, 
(fji-y, stiiUistics of losses, 708-9: the arming 
of rocrchantinun, 713-7; Intur-DopMfc. 
mental Conference on arming of uiercliant- 
men, 715; statistics of increase in armed 
ships, 716-7: War tasks of. 719: Lloyd 
George siiggeshs appointment of a director 
of, 724; nationalisation of proposed, 731-3; 
sbiiibudding transferred to Navy Controller, 
734-5: problem of relieving congestion at 
porta, 737-43; Diversion of Shipping Com- 
niittao, 737: congestion in Fronch ports, 
7.38-9: probli-m of control and restriction of 
luiporLs, drastic restrictioiis imi>os«d 

on non-osHontial imports, 748; imixirl rialnc. 
lions in 1917, 75X-*: " our weakest flank," 
933^; American confiscation of ships built 
to British order, 1009 at seQ.; Jellicoe on 
lack of, 7393; America and, x?^; Britain 
endangers her safely to transport American 
troops, 1835, 1830. 

srappiNG, MINISTRY OF, Commander 
Henderson enlists aid of, 688; establishment 
of, 718-36; achlevomonta of, 738 el sag. 

SHIPPING CONTROL COMMITTBB, set up, 
733; diiector of shipping and, 7'4s: its fital 
report on the restriction of non-csaoiitial 
imports, 745-6; complains that its recom- 
mendations aro partially ignored, 747-8. 
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[5ca also Convoy Syslt-m and Subiuarinc 
Warfnrt!.! 

SHOP STEWARD MOVEMENT, munitions and, 
187; active agency in pioduclion of strikes, 
11 . 1 ( 1 - 7 - 

SHRAPNEL, uselessness of, 8-t; generals' 
.•ittachimTit to, .iU3y. 

SIBERIA, Wilson on operations in, 1861; 
reasons for Allied action 111, iSyG. 

SlECriilED LINE, firitlsh overrun, rgSo. 

SIMON, GENERAL, 1528. 

SIMON, SIR JOHN, visils Fiance, 90; resigns 
as pi-otest against lonscription, 43(^7; 
coiitinuus to ojjiiose conscription, 430: hN 
anti-conscription attitude does not split 
Favly, .|4fi; Hothermoi a criticises his actions 
wliilc in Air l'’oict‘, 1113. 

STMS, ADMIRAL W. S., his account of meeting 
witli JoJlieoc, (iti()-rK>i io favour of convoys, 
6gi; visits England, gg6; troop tinnspoii 
prolilcin and, 1817. 

-SINAI PENINSULAR, cleaied by Murray, 1083. 

SINHA, SIR S. P., Imperud War Cabinet ami. 
loig. 

SINN FEIN, in America, loili; arrest ot 
leaders of, ifioo. 

SIXTE OP BOURBON, PRINCE, Austrian 
pcuco overtures and, 1177; enters into 
pence nogotiations witli Karl, riyS-g; 
replies to Karl's note and meets him in 
Vienna, n8r: delivers Karl’s letter to 
PoincatA, 11S4; does not wish Sonmno to 
know of ICarl 3 suggestions, 1185-6: Lloyd 
George's interview with, ixB6; his letter of 
tlll4lt7 to William Martin, 1187: Lloyd 
George s second interview with, 1189; inter- 
viowed by Jules Cambon, tigo; receives 
fresh peace offers from Karl and an invita- 
tion to visit Vienna again, iigo; again 
interviews Karl in Vienna and procaies a 
second letter from liim, 1194; has unsatisfac- 
tory interview with Erench, 1T95: visits 
Lloyd George in London, bringing TfaiJ's 
second letter with him, 1196-8; loUres to 
Isle of Wight, 1200 ; Paul Cambon cools his 
ardour, 1201; calls on Lloyd George for 
last time, 1202: interviews Jules Cambon, 
lacw-a; refuses to release French from pledge 
of secrecy about negotiations, 1203; 1375: 
H77- 

SKOBBLBFF, RUSSIAN MINISTER OP 
LABOUR, 1522, 1535, 

SKRZYNSKI, M. DE, his view of position in 
January, igiS, 14^-9; meote Smuts to dis- 
cuss poitco terms, 1500-2. 

SLAV RACES, Balfour on the improbability 
of their becoming too powerful, 527-8. 

SMILUB, ROBERT, a sincere patriot, 1774- 

SMISLOVSKI, regarded as an enemy of 
progress, 267, 

SMITH, A. L., on lalxmr luirost, 1151. 

SMITH, CAPTAIN, meets Trotsky, 154B. 

SMITH, F. B. Sen under Birkenhead, Earl of. 

SMITH, SIR G. ADAH, bis book on Palestine 
used by Allonby, 1090. 

SMITH, SIR H. I., munilious and, 98-9, 112. 
150, tsr; his memorandum on labour for 
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armaments, 179-S0; explains Lloyd George'v 
"Big Gun Programme " to War Office, 
332*3. 

SMUTS, GENERAL J. C., visits South Wale> 
strikers, S14-5; discusses position mi 
Western Front with Haig, 909; text of hi-- 
riiemorundura on strategic and mililury 
sltuatiou, 909-16; influences Cabinet iii 
favour of further offensives, 920-1; on tliv 
moral aspect of inaction, 92.;; German 
Colonies and, loii; cbaiacter of, 1032-4; 
attends Imperial War Cabinet, 1036; on 
sanctions, 1040; on disarmament, 1041; 
relaintxl in London after Imperial Conler- 
once (10/7), 1046; refuses Egyptian com- 
mand on Robertson’s advice, and is made 
a member ot War Cabinet, 1087-8: sent to 
examine situation in Egypt, 1094; examines 
Air defence tiuestions. 1106 nl seg.; 112O, 
1133, i-(7-; supports Pas-ichendueie plans, 
raga, 1293; 1367, 1387; visits Italy with 
Lloyd George, 1394; his discussion of peace 
terms with Mensdorff, 1478-1489; meets 
Skrxynski to discuss peace terms, 1500-2; 
his account of inquiry into Turkish position 
(December, igr?), 1504-5: on Man-power 
Committee, 1576: " no soldier ” according 
to Official History. 1576; corrobcmites 
WUson's fantastic report of esIlliS. 1866; 
advises concentration on Palestine, 1022; 
being under the military spell, sees littk 
hope ot immediate armistice, 1972-3: 
20og-io. 

SNOWDEN, PHILIP (later Lord), opposes 
rocrailing and conscription. 430. 437: meets 
Lloyd George, C25; silent on German peace 
note, 659; pleads that MacDooald hr 
allowed to visit Russia, 1125; on position oi 
Alsace-Lorraine, 1214; 1215. 

SOCIALIST CONFERBNCB, .at Lccxls (rpr7), 
resolutions passed at, 1153-4- 

SOCIALIST PARTY, BRITISH, " rank and file " 
movement and, 1148; Leeds Conference 
and, 1153, [See also under Labour.] 

SOCIALIST PARTY, FRENCH, send deputation 
to Russia, iiiS-g- 

SOCIALIST PARTY, GERMAN, desires peace, 
1206. 

SOCIAL ORDER, DISTURBANCES IN, caused 
by AVar, tii6, 

SOMME, BATTLE OF, Kitchener opposed to. 
319; French reasons for desiring, 319; 
meagre results of, 321; Official History on, 
321; Lloyd George’s visit to Front, 322-3: 
absurd estimates of enemy losses at, 3-26; 
insuificiency of heavy guns at, 337; ^8; 
shell supply at, 389^: Haig’s optimissu 
about, 472: S14: Hafg on results of, 321: 
Robertson on, 536. 537: aims of offensive, 
546: effect on Army of carnage at. 585-6; 
a glorious and noble victory (Curzon), 65'2; 
Allied generals imagine German morale to 
have been destroyed at, 825; no surprise in. 
from British point of view, 834; failure at. 
weakens Joffre, 868; British losses at, 1*05: 
bloody XutiUty of, 1247, t259, 2036. 

SONNINO, BARON SIDNEY, on German peace 
note, 6574 a strong man diplomatically', 
824; on Briand's eloquence, 847: on possi- 
bility of German attack on Imlian Front, 
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851; on pniposeJ JtoliEui ofiiiiisivc, 85J-3; 
bewildored by Cadorna's lack of cn- 
thusiaam, 854; Austrian peace ncgolialioiiK 
and, 1185-6; opposed to ncRoliations, 
1187-8: bis vast ambitions for Italy, 1188-9; 
unawiixe of ItaliEin overtures to Austria, 
ii8g; his di'inands, 1189; 1194; refuses to 
f!o to b'rance with King of Italy, 1202; ItilKil 
shows Karl’s correspondence to, 1203; his 
obduracy justified, 1204; not disimsed to 
roiily to Vatican peace note, iai8; fears 
Cerman attack on Italy, 1373; at London 
Conference of jlX/ty, 1380; 1382, 1394-5: 
at Bapallo Conference, 1396 ci seq.\ at 
I’aiis Conference of 29/11/17, 1617: i66'2; 
thinks Foch's tirinislice terms too severe, 
1936; his fear of Gumiany, 1978; his 
proposed memorandum on Italian Irontler. 
1979. 

SOUTH AFRICA. See under Africa. 

SPA OONFEBENCH, of 14/8/18. peace terms 
discussed at, 1033-4: of 29/9/18, nueslion 
of democratic government and, 1951-3. 

SPEARS, COEONEL, 1-283. 

SPBaAL register bill (1918), 1165-6. 

SPRING Offensive, igiS, Gorman. Se- 
ll fldcr March 21. 1918, German offensive of. 

.SPRING-RICE, SIR CECIL, on the Anglo 
American copper dispute, 397-8; on neutral- 
ity of America, 403: his telegram ”2943,’' 
511; says that Prcsidi-nl Wilson docs not 
luteild to make peace proposals, 512-3; 
on the effect of Lloyd George’s ‘'knock- 
out blow " interview, 513; on German pence 
note, 657; his letter of 17/2/17 on situation 
in Aniorica, 98.1-7: his disUlco of, and quarrol 
with, NortheiiiTo, 1003-5: niodifics Ws 
opinion of Northcliffe, 1006; lOio; his lottiT 
of t/7/17 on finance, inter alia, T014-7. 

SPHING-RICB, TOM, iikh. 

STALIN, state-control and, 1144. 

STAMPORDHAM, LORD, 195. 

STANLEY, SIR ALBERT (later Lool A.sh6eld), 
623; President ol Board of Trade, 64*; 
steps taken to speed-up unloading of 8liip.s 
and, 740. 

STANTON, MR. (Miner's Member), In Maurice 
debate, 1787. 

STATB-CONTBOL, growth of, 1143-4. 

STBPHBN, SIR H. L., tenrheis' salaries 
entiuiry mul, 1991. 

.STERLING, SENATOR, oppo.so.9 Wilson on 
arming of merchantmen, 714. 

STBRN, MAJOR SIR ALBERT, Chairman ol 
Tank Committee, 383; tanks and, 1456. 

STEVENSON, MISS F, L., 148. 

.STEVENSON, LORO, at Ministry of Munitions, 
150; his scheme for area organisation ol 
munitians, 164-5. 

STINNES, HUGO, 1474. 

STOCKHOLM INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST 
CONFERENCE, proposed by neutrals, 
1119; Vnndervelde and, 1121; War Cabinet 
diMQSses. 1121; decision not to permit 
MaePonald to attend, 1124-5; Branting 
revives idea of, 1126; Henderson advises 
Labonr Party to attend, 1128; Cabinet 
. opposed -to, 1132; Bussiaa Government no 
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longer concerned about, 1133-4; Labour 
I’arty votes in favour of participation at, 
‘135- 

STOCK MARKETS, effect of crisis of 1914 on, 
62. 

.sTOKES GUN, War Office reluctant to 
.approve, t6T; lessons of hi-slory of, 369. 

■STONE, SENATOR, blocks passage of Bill con 
corning ariiiiiig of merchantmen, 987-8. 

STRATEGY OF THE WAR, 2,1 el seq.) Lloyd 
George's inemomudum ol i/r/15 on, 219- 
27; piopused atl,-ii-k on north coast of 
Germany, 222; suggosli-il aUack on 
.Austrian Front, 22-2-4; 8iigge.slud attack on 
Turkey, 224-6; compleie futility ol Western 
I'Tont war of atlrlUoii, 259-60; mobility ol 
l-'astern l-'riint, -282; futilily of Westera 
o!T(insi\-cs. 28.9 2.S9 el st'r/.; Allied blunders 
in, 547 rt nil].] plans prepnreil for 79/7, 
8T7-24: Danube l-'ront closed to Allies, 818; 
Balkan offensive scheme outlined at 
• 'hantilly Coiileiem-c, 818-9; Roumanian 
muddle, 810; conditions of a successful 
offensive, 824 cl seij.; Turkey’s weakness 
not taken adviintago of, 82(1; unreliability 
of Au.slrian tini>i>.s, 826; position on the 
ilaUan l'’mnt (1976-77), 827-8; the necessity 
lor surprise, 829-37; factor of surprise 
in German adv.anco through Belgium in 
.iugael, 7yi,f, 831-2; factor of surprise in 
first Battle of the Marne, .832-3; factor of 
surprise in Uardauelles, 833: factor of sur- 
prise in BrusailoITs June, 1976, offensive, 
833: factor (if surprise in Mackensen attack 
at Gnriice, 833: Si'rbian invasion not pre- 
pared agiunst, 8.33-4 : factor of suriiriso at 
Verdun, R34; no siirpriso in Hrilisb Somme 
attack, 834; unexpected^ ulum(‘nl.s in Ger- 
man attack on Kuumauia, 834-5; surprise 
withdrawal of German lino before Somme 
offensive, 833-6; TJoyd George presses for 
a combined Italian offensive, 836-7; Rome 
Conference and, 838-59; Lloyd Geoigc’.s 
proposals at Romo Conferonue, 839-43; 
po-ssibilities of helping Russia, 841-2; Lloyd 
George on proposed Italian offensive at 
Rome Conference, H43-4; altniipt to co- 
ordinate efforts of Allies, 849 i‘l scq.; f.loyd 
Gitorge refuses to treat inililary opinion as 
infallible, 851; Milner points out Gonnany’s 
success in surprising the Allies, 8551 Lloyd 
George's Tlalinn offensive plan rejectM, 
858-9: paycluilogiml motives influencing, 
8fio-6: Hoctzondorll's tilans for Italian 
offonsivn upset by I'alketihayn, 867-3; 
Italion-Frcnch Jealousy upsets Allied co- 
otieration, 864 el srq.; Russian collapse 
does not affect Nivello offenrive, 873; 
Nivelle offensive, 873 el eeq,; danger of 
puisistcnt oppasltion to Nivelle plan, 877- 
80; Nivelle on bis plans for igif offensive, 
881-3; Nivelle explains how Haig could 
mo^ his leciuesls, 885-6; time factor in 
NlveUe's pian, 890; Rrench generals suggest 
Ttallan offnnsivo us alkirnativo to Nivelle 
plan, 900: our cavalry obsi‘.s.slon, 903-4; 
Smuts’ raomoranduro of , 4 i>ril, or?. 909-16; 
British BubonUniition to the French, 914: 
Flanders offensive urged by Smuts, 975: 
Robertson on the dangers of inaction, gJO- 
ig; Robertson’s doubts about hlamlers 
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oflensivo, yig; Lloyd George opposes 
further offensives on the Western Front, 
but is over-ruled by Cabinet, gzi et seq.\ 
Haig on main principles of, 1291; that ol 
iqiy, lacking in new ideas, 1405; no change 
possible without dismissal of Haig and 
Robertson, 1407-8; that of Allies is non- 
existent, 1413; Lloyd George's views on, 
as expressed in letter of 3 / 0 / 17 to President 
Wilson, 1414-18; Government concentrates 
on unity of, 1449; Haig on principles of. 
146s; ought politicians to have meddler! 
with? 2033; German miscalculations in 
xgi4, 2034. [Ssf also under BrUIrons, Dar- 
danelles, Italian Front, Salonika, 
Passchendaele, etc.J 

STRESEHANN, GUSTAV, Clemenceau's 
attitude towards, 1606. 

STRIKES, in South Wales, 814-5; shipbuild- 
ing, on the Clyde, rt48: prohibited by 
Munitions of War Act iigi^), 1148; engineer- 
ing at Barrow {rgiy), enipneering, in April 
and May, igiy, 1149-30: in munition yards, 
1281. 

STURMER, BORIS V., replaces Sazonow in 
Russian Foreign Ministry, 464; ineffiraency 
oi, 965. 

SUBMARINE WARFARE, German sinking of 
neutral shipping, 399; blockade of Britain 
announced, 400; peril of increasing, 
brings America into War, 312; imposMblt 
to provide an effectual rejoinder to, 316; 
in October, iot6, 332; JelUcoe on. 576: 
memorandum from Admlrmty on. 379; Ger- 
many announces unrestricted, 665-6: 
Oormany first realises importance of, 66g- 
70; simplicity of unrestricted, 674; terms 
of German announcement of unrestricted, 
683; British victory over, the greatest 
triumph of the War, 711-2; Robertson 
and Jellicoe agree on the dangers of, 9i9;2o: 
effect of unrestricted form, in America, 
c) 82-3; American shipping kept in harbour 
liyi 987: Ludendorll on success of, 1211: 
ftatg's opinions on, 1272-3; defeat of. the 
greatest event of xgty. 1438-9, 1470. [See 
also tmder Convoy System.] 

SUDAN, French ambitions in, 3. 

SUEZ CANAL, defence of, inSo. 

“SUFFOLK,” H.M.S,, at Vladivostock, 1896. 

SUKHOMLINOFP, GENERAL, appe^ to, from 
Vanushkevitch, 261 et seg.; dismissal of, 
964. 

SUPREME WAR COUNCIL, issues dedoiarion 
on war aims of belligerents, 1497-8: meeting 
ot wlxIiS, 1635-64: resdIutionB passed on 
1643-9: Clemenceau’s first address 
to, J650-2; Moniimt Post betrays plans of, 
1O74 et seg. [See also Inter-AlHed Council.] 

SURPRISE, FACTOR OF, part played by, 1301; 
necessity of, according to Foch, 1856. [See 
also Strategy.] 

“SUSSEX," sinking of, 7 U‘. Wilson's note on 
980. 

SUTHERLAND, SIR WILLIAM, assistance given 
by, to Lloyd Geoi^e, 148: Lloyd George’s 
"Big Gun Programme" and, 334- 
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SWEDEN, KING OF, is proXSerman in syin 
pathy, 464: danger of complications with, 
519. 

SWINTON, MAJOR-GENERAL SIR E. D., tanks 
and, 382. 

SYDENHAM, LORD, appointed to Air Board, 
1098-9. 

SYKES, SIR MARK, Palestine and, 1084-5. 

SYKES-PICOT AGREEMENT, fatuitj^ of, 1084 

SYMON, MAJOR, at Ministry of Munitions, 
163. 

SYRIAN OFFENSIVE, Lord French’s ideas on 
1430. 

TALAAT PASHA, forecasts a stalemate, 1490; 
1505: ready to join the winners, 1305; 1307. 

TALBOT, SIR EDMUND (later Lord FitzAIan), 
wisdom and loyalty of, 398; supiiorts Lloyd 
George, 621. 

TANKS, Churchill’s work for, 370; research 
work in connection with, taken over by 
Ministry of Munitions. 370-1; development 
of, 381-6; premature use of, 3R5; Passchen- 
daele ground unsuitable for, 1296; 
favourable battlefield sought for, 1334; 
their success at Cambnu, 1333, 1456; 
Roliertson conntermaitds order for, given 
bv Lloyd George, 1456; potenci- of. 1874; 
Germans admit their effectiveness but fail 
to produce them, 1874-3; a decisive factor, 
1881; their production the work of 
amateurs, 2039-40. 

TANNENBBRG, BATILE OF, effects of, 214; 
405. 

TARDIEU, ANDRE, his work in America, 1007; 
Wilson and, 1013. 

TAYLOR, DR. A. R.> 1796; troop-transport 
and, 1801. 

TCHERNOFF, 1533, 1533. 

TEACHERS, SCHOOL, underpayment of, 
1988-9. 

TENNANT, MRS. H J., munitfon workers and. 
206; women’s national service and, 808, 
810-1. 

TBRESTCHENXO. RUSSIAN FOREIGN 
MINISTER, giants interview to Albert 
Thomas, 1122; 1524; thinks Salonika Front 
important, 1323: indignant at desertion of 
Cadets, 1532; 1334- 

TERRITORIALS, Haldane and, 49; contemptu- 
ously regarded by Kitchener, 232-3; failure 
to make proper use of, 233. 

THIEPVAL, German fortifications at, 282. 

THIRD ARMY, Byng’s mismamigement of, in 
March, xgxS, 1735-6- 

THOMAS, ALBERT, on Woolwich Aisenal, 
160: Russian munitions and, 277-9; explaims 
French attitude towards Salonika, 315; 
with Lloyd George on visit to Somme, 3.12; 
at Boulogne Couference, 329 et seg.; 336; 
on Woolwich inaffidency, 351; given com- 
plete contidl of design, 376; peace notes ,of 
December, xgx 6 , and, 660; at Rome Con- 
ference, 838; Sanail and,' 846; on Uoyd 
George's proposal for Italian offensive, 832; 
snrp&ed that Lloyd Geoige ppuld offer to 
lend guns to Italians, 833-4; changes hit 
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strategy in supporting the Nivellc p'nn, 
859; French jealousy of Italy cause of his 
change of strategy, 865: gives up liis faith 
in the " way round," 877; on Nivelle’s tact- 
less treatment of Haig, 896-7: on Ifrcnch 
attitude to Nivelle, 905; on special mission 
to PetFograd, iisi; emphasises importance 
of having Henderson in Kuasia, 1122; des- 
cribes to Lloyd George the anti-War feeling 
in Russia, 1122; his position similar to 
that of Henderson, 1131: on Russian 
ii^tude to Stoclcholin Conference, 1136; 
Vatican peace note ond, 1217-8; French 
inferiotify in heavy guns and, 1263: n sup- 
porter of Nivelle, 1407: Clcmcnccau uniust 
' to, 1604; on Foch, 1752. 
riHOMAS, Jf. H., Cnimgh mutiny and, 128; 
condemns conscripijan, 437; meets Lloyd 
George, 623; in favour of supporting Lloyd 
George, but refuses oflirn litinself, 662; high 
cost of food and, 1T56. 

THOMAS, COLONEL OWEN, Kitchener nml, 
45*- 

ITHOMSON, GRAEME, American troop-trans 
port and, 182X. 

THOMSON, LORD, on Roumanian weakness, 

324- 

THORNE) WILL, joins Labour depuiation to 
Russia, 1118. 

TIMBER, supply of home-grown. 750-4 J coro- 
mitlee act up on, 751. 

■‘TIMES, THE,” defies tile censor about the 
German capture of Amiens, 52: exposes 
tlie shell shortage, 120, 123; munitions and, 
13a; Asquith angry about loader in, SO": 
attack on Spring-Rice in, 1004; 1005: North- 
cllllo's letter in (rs/ir/ri). rofushig Air 
Ministry which Imd not been offered to 
liini, nio-i; denounces Vidienu peace 
note, 1217; deludes Public about Passclien- 
daole, 1318-9; its aclulation of Tlnlg, 1319: 
shocked into sobriety by Cambrai <1oie.al, 
1338: quoted, 1443; coldly receives idea of 
Inter-AlUcrl Connoil, 144S: changes its 
atUtndc to Tntor-AlUrtl Council, 1448: 
1548; Maurice intrigue and, 1786; 1798. 
TlUPm, ADMIRAL VON, Germany's naval 
lunbltions and, 6; i594- 
TISBA, COUNT, opposos wnr with Serbian 
Slavs, 217. 

TITHB BILL (iDpi), 04-5. 

TITTONI, SIGNOR, at Paris Conference, 556; 
on the importance of the Ballcans, 561; 
itsks for financial assistance, 563-4; heljis 
generals to avoid committing lhoms«lv<-s 
to a conference, S73! approves Italian peace 
oiler to Austria, 1189; 1194- 
•rODLBBBN’S RAMPARTS OF SEBASTOPOL, 
War Office liad not leamt lessons of, 75. 
TOURNES, GENERAL RENE, on Clnmenr«m’s 
desire to be Generalissimo, 1718; on War 
Council of 24/7/78, 1836; 1858, 

TOWNLBy, SIR W., labour troubles in Gci 
many and, gi8. 

TOWNSHBND) general, ca^ures Amnw 
and Kut, 482; advances on Baghdad, 482; 
besieged in Kut, 482-3: is sent as emissary 
■ of If'.xet Pasha, 1975. 
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TRADE BOARDS ACT (lyiS), industrial wel- 
fare and, 209 

TRADE UNION CONGRESS, m Bristol (1915), 
Lloyd George's visit to, 185-7; its icsolti- 
Uon of 6/0! iS, J943. 

TRADE UNIONS, Lloyd George pleads for 
relaxation of their rules, 136; conference of 
nllltS with, 176-8; insist on the curtail- 
ment of profiteering, 181-2; Kiicbener .md 
restrictions of, 258-9; denounce conscrip- 
tion, 437; ready to prosecute the War 
vigorously, 625; defects in organisation of, 
1147: rank and file critical of leaders, 1142; 
1148; approve Whitley Councils, 1161-2; 
stiongth of, 1491: announcement of War 
ainis ends trouble with, 7491-2; nutn-powor 
questions and, 1387, 13^. 

TRAFALGAR. BATFLE OF, 713. 

TRANSPORT, Lloyd George tackles problem 
of, 460-1; Lloyd George’s work in organis- 
ing, 470 et saij.; Geddes lakes over, 474 
nt sag.; problems of, discussed at Calais 
Conference, 892; problem in Germany, 
1473-4: importance of efficiency, 1573-4: 
American difficultie-s in, 1800 et nag. 

transport DEPARTMENT OF ADMIRALTY, 
transfomxl to Shipping Ministry, 730. 

TREASURY AGREEMENT, signing of, 178-9. 

TRENCHARO, GENERAL SIR H. (later I,urd), 
German air superiority and, 583; his 
activities after leaving Ait Stall crvliciaeil 
by Jiotlicrmen', 1113, 

TRBNTINO, the, Italy and, 1285, 148.1-5. 

TREVELYAN, SIR C. P., opposed to War, 444; 
supports MiuiDonaltl's peace lesolution, 
1213. 

TRBTOLYAN, GEORGE M., on UalUan situa- 
tion in January, igrn, 236-8. 

TRIESTE, Lloyd George proptwcis an atlacic 
on, 1283-6; Mensdorft says lliat fUily has 
no right to, 1484. 

TRIFLE ALLIANCE, (jxey and, 9; Mcltemicb 
.and, 13-4. 

TROTSKY, LEON, in New York when Ituvoiu- 
lion broke out, 9.33: helps in rclurmallon 
of Kiissia, 1379; uescril>e.-i tlic Croiistadt 
auiors as tbo "fighting crusaders of the 
KevoluUon," 1.533: nithlessutss of, 153.5: 
assists Lenin to seiso jiowur, 1340; demands 
rolcaso of Chieherfu and Petroff, 1,541; 
rovoliitionary ajipKilB of, 1541: opens 
negotiations with Germany, 1,541-2 : tusks 
working-classes in nuutral countrits; to 
.’iglUtu for praco, 1342; qmwUon of Hritisli 
subjects in Kussia ami, 1348; Ids proposals 
for general peace, 1340; two opinions of, 
1553! HeitisU attitude towards, 1.556, 1.537: 
his sLatoniunt of .7/77/17 on iJolshovik 
policy, 1559-60; his appeal to Murmansk 
authoritii-s to ro-opt!ratc with AUitis, 1892-3. 

TRUBETSKOI, PRINCE, Macedonia and, 237. 

TSBRBTBLLI, 1536, 

TUDOR, ADMIRAL, inunitinus and, tl2. 

TUDOR, GENERAL, his brilliant fight of 
2r/3/ifi, 1736. 

TURKEY, how she might have been con- 
quewd, 548; tueport antipathy to 
campaigns in, 6.|6: Smuts do, fines our alms 
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in, 910; Lloyd George on the desirability 
of conquering, iosO'T; strategic value of 
attack on, 1069-70; her army in a vulnerable 
condition 1070-1; railways in Aida Minor, 
io7u; campaigns against, 1072 ei seq.i 
effect of her defeat, 1283-4; Allies' lost 
opportunities against, 1531; complete 
defeat of, 1470; 1471; anxious for peace, 
1490; Snints's account of inquiry into posi- 
tion in December, rgij, 1504-3; Kerr’s 
account of, 1504-9; suggested oQonsive 
against, 1634; Supreme War Council and, 
1646; colla;ffie of, 1921-7; Sultan's peace 
terms, 1950, 

TUHNOR, SIR CHRISTOPHBR, on proper culti- 
vation of land, 757-8. 

TWEBDMOUTH, LORD, Tfaiaer and, 12; naval 
preparations for war and, 49. 

«TWBNTY.PIVH YEARS’* (Grey), Morroco 
and, 25. 

UNEMPLOYMENT, Jn rgin, 21; fears of, at 
beginning of the War, 171-2; Samuel's 
scheme to relieve, 640. 

UNIONIST WAR COMMITTEE, activities of, 
1697. 

UNIONS, craft, dilution and, 183-4. [Sec 
also under Trade Unions.] 

UNITED FRONT, ALLIED, struggle for, 1405. 

UNITED states OP AMERICA. See under 
America, United States of. 

UNITY OP COMMAND, Uoyd George’s 
struggles to achieve. 623: agreement at 
C-iiiua Conference, 893; oBjectTans of Haig 
and Robertson to, 894 et seg,; Uoyd George 
urges the necessity of, 920; Robertson 
suspicious of, 1424; idea acceptable to 
Robertson if the "command” ho British, 
1429; Lord French in favour of, 1431; 
Lloyd George approaches PaiiUevd on sub- 
ject, after discovering that Sir H. Wilson 
and Ixnd French were in agreement with 
him, 1435; Lloyd George's ideas on 
accepted by Pdtam and PsunlovA, 1437-8: 
^vantages of, 1631-2; achieved at last, 
1730; need for, 1791; value of proved, 1835-6: 
von Ktthl on importance of, 1850; 
mistakes that could have been avoided 
by earlier achievement of, 2001-2; Haig's 
attempts, through the medium of Cooper, 
to obtain credit for procuring, 2023-6; 
Foch's acknowled^ent of Uoyd George's 
work for, 2023-6: Lloyd George’s struggles 
to achieve, 2037. 

UNIVERSTTIBS, their power in political life. 
621; giants to, 1994 . 

VALLIBRBS, GENERAL DES. bead of French 
Military Mission with British Army, 885. 

VANDBRVBLDB, EMILE, has conversations at 
Stockholm with Socialist belligerents, ixai. 

VARDAR VALLEY, futile attempt to occupy, 
548* 

VATICAN, suspected of being pro-German, 
[See also under Bonedictna XVI ««d 
Nathalie Church.] 

VBNIZBLOS, BLBUTHBRIOS, difficulties 
caused by his Government; 565-6; Pa^ 
Conference agrees not' to recognise him 
hastily. 565-6; friendly to Allies, therefore 
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a rebel against Constantine, 820-1; at 
Paris Conference of ag/itlij, 1617; appeals 
for help in Salonika, 1620; brings Greece in 
on Allied side, 1912; bis plans frustrated 
by the French, 1912; value of his troops, 
1916. 

VERDUN BATTLE OP, Gorman failure at. 
226; German artillery supeiiori^ at, 281; 
Joffre ,md. 318; Somme offensive {June, 
igj6) necessary to relieve pressure at, 319; 
effect ol Summe offensive on, 321; 
French endurance displayed at, 510; 514; 
good results of, 546; MS; 8or; surprise ah 
834; hopes of Falkenhayn centred on, 86t; 
Joifre neglects to prepare for, 868; 
Nivelle's brilliance at, 873; its significance 
for the French people, 874.5; bloody futility 
of, 1247; 1655; German luundeis at, 1997. 
VERNANDER, general, cartridge shortage in 
Russia and, 263. 

VERSAILLES TREATY, Allied reply to Ger- 
man and American peace notes a forecast 
of, 663. 

YBSLB, Ludendorff withdraws to line of, 1850. 
VICKERS, MESSRS., their failure to lionour 
their agreement with Russia upsete oil 
calculations, 266; machine-gun contracts 
and, 356-7; Maxim gun superseded by pro- 
duct of, 359; Ministry of Munitions orders 
12,000 machine-guns from, 362; the effect 
of their default on Rnsso-AUied relations. 
960-1. 

VICTOR EMANUEL IR, KING OF ITALY, makes 
peace ovortures to Austria, 1189, 1194, 1195; 
to visit French Front, 1198-9; does not m 
to Fiance, 1202; Sonnlno and Ciolitti fight 
for his soul, IZ03; at Fesebiera Conference, 
1400-4. 

VICTORIA. QUEEN, 958. 

VILLA, GENERAL, his Mexican rising in igi6. 
988. 

VILLALOBAR, MARQUIS DB, his correspond- 
ence with Madrid on Kuhlmann peace 
overtures, 1232-7. 

VILLARI, LUld, 59; his view of Rome Con- 
ference, 860. 

VILLERS-BRBTONNEUX, BATTLE OF, 1770. 
VILLBRS-COTTBRETS, General Mangin ad- 
vances from, xSaS; attack from, the 
turning-point in Allied fortunes, 1850; one 
at the decisive batties of history, 1851. 
VIMY RIDGE, capture of, 902, 1279. 

VINCENT, SIR W., reports on m^ical foUuxe 
in Mesopotamia, 4S8, 

VINCBNT-BIHGLBY COMMISSION, on medical 
service in Mesopotamia, report of. 4^ et 
seg., 492. 

vmORIO VBNETO, Italians victorious at, 
with aid of British troops. 1929, 1977. 
VIVIANl, RENE, limitations of, 35; strategy 
of, 22S; head of French Mission to America, 
993: 1603. 

VLADIV 09 TOCK, Japanese send warship to, 

i8g6; Allied troops sent to, 1903-4. 

WAGES, difficulties about rates of; 1159. 
WAGSTAFP, (SNERAL, on portion' le^uding 
American troops, iSio, 

11; xe6g40‘"., 
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WALCH, COLONEL, at Boulogne Coiilurcnce, 
329; his viows on artillery problems, 330. 

WALPOLE, ROBERT, 42. 

WAR AIMS, Lloyd George’s statement of, 
1492-3, 1510-7: conflicting, 1930. 

WAR CABINET, personnel of first, 634: adopts 
plan for Inter-Alliecl Council, 143^- ISee 
also under Imperial War Cabinet.] 

WAR COMMITTEE, Lloyd George's suggestions 
for, 587 et seq. 

WAR COUNCIL, appointment of a, 231. 

WARD, JOHN, Curxagh mutiny and, 128. 

WARD, SIR JOSEPH, at Imperial War Cabinet 
T034, 1036; soio. 

WARDLE, G, J., proposes to go to Paris with 
Soviet emissanes, 1127; .supports Asquith's 
views on pwice, I2r4. 

WAR LOANS, 73-4. 

WAR OFFICE, reacUuni^ ouUook of, 75: 
faults of, in /0/4, 78: incapacity of, 159 el 
seq.', oIrstrucLs Ministry of Munitions, 171; 
its policy regarding contractors, 172-3; its 
neglect of munition production, 308; its 
view of duties of Ministry of Munitions, 
327-8; IJoyd George’s '' Big Gun Pro- 
gramme” and, 332 el seq.', royal factories 
Iianded over to Ministry of Munitions by, 
338; olistructs shell lurogramine, 343 et 
seq.; its indiflerunce to tiuichine-guns, 359 
et seq.', neglects to develop machine-gun 
conw, 3f>.|-5: reluctant to adojit new 
nietlvnls, 367: responsibility divided be- 
tween Ministry of Munitions and, 368; 
.%)l<e.s gun and, 3<>9-7<': control of inven- 
fioiw and, 371 et s«<j.; removes military 
experts from Ministry of Munition.^, 373 
et seq.', delays caused by its control of 
design, 375: makes a last stand ngninat 
Ministry <tt Munitions, 378; its indilTi'renco 
to tanks, 382-3; its tactlessness in dealing 
with Irish volunteers, 417-18; Lloyd George 
is ofloreil Secretaryship oC State for War, 
456-7 ; hie reasons for not wishing to enter, 
^7-60; Lloyd George accepts the, 460; 
confusion in, over roon-powor estimates, 
1569: olMcssetl with rifle-strength in 
(^mating man-power, 1371; undercsll- 
niHtes maii-powor, 1584-5; Lloyd George 
holds eonforonce at (2.7/5/18), 17*7: its 
opposition to production of machine-guns. 
2020 . 

WAR POLICY COMMITTEE, Sir H. Wilson and 
1265; discusses Passchoudaclc, ivjz et seq. 

WAR-WBARINBSS, hi tgxS, 1467; in Austria. 
XA77- 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE, 439, (gjij. 

WASHINGTON NAVAL CONFBRBNCB, Balfour 
and, 605, 606. 

WATtCXN, SIR EDWARD, entertains Gladstone. 
2-3. 

WATSON, SBTONi Balkans in January, tgis. 
and, 236-8. 

WEBB, BEATRICE (MRS, SIDNEY), crltitiscs 
Wliitley Councils, 1160-2, 

WEBB, Sift RICHARD, against Convoy system, 
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WEBB, SIDNEY, meets Lloyd George, 625: 
question.^ Lloyd George on compulsory 
.service, 631. 

WEDGWOOD, COMMANDER J,, Mesopotiimia 
Campaign Report and, 483; on Indian 
Government, 492. 

WEDGWOOD, SIR R., at iMimstry ol Muni- 
tions, 151. 

WEIR, SIR W., 023; Homo defence in air and, 
1103; becomes Ait Minister, 1115. 

WBIZMANN, PROFESSOR, discovers motliod of 
producing acetone from maize and hoisc- 
cheslnuts, 348; his work for the Tows, 
.349-5<'. 

WELLINGTON, DUKE OP, 230, 1322, 1366, 
1329, 1760, 1784. 3424. 

WBMYSS, ADMIRAL SIR R., (later Loid 
Wester Wemyss), becomes First Sea Lord 
in place of JcJliroe, 700-1; receives German 
ariiiLstice delegate.^, 1980. 

WEST, SIR GLYN, at Miniiitry of Munitions, 
J50. 

WESTAHP, COUNT, 1229. 

•‘WESTMINSTER GAZETTE," Maurice intrigue 
.•md, 1780. 

WETZBLL, COLONEL, on transport qiic8tioii!>, 
'5741 advanciis attack on French, in pre- 
furonce to British Front, i699-i7<»>: on 
Hiitish strategy, 1707; pays tribute to 
British soldiers, 1758-9. 

WBYGAND, general MAXIME, Turkey au<l, 
1331: Italian Front and, 1378; 1617: in 
favour of appointing a UcncralMmo, 
1620: Supremo War Council of sjliltH 
ancf, 1649; a very able officer, 1673; Foch’s 
Chief of Staff, 1738-9; Pershing and, 1824. 

WHEAT COMMISSION, unable to find vessels 
in which to convey wheal from Australia, 
724. 

WHEAT EXPORT CO., INC, agenU for Royal 
Commission on Wheat tiuppUcs, 797, 

WHIGHAM, GENERAL SIR R., on Kitchener’s 
attitude to tanks, 383-4; Pershing’s confer- 
ence with, 1819; his statemiint of position 
regarding American Army, 1820. 

whitehead, captain, Convoy system and. 

094. 

WHITLEY, J. J, IL, his Reconstruction Com- 
mittee work, 1160-2. 

WHITLEY COUNCILS, birth of, n604S, 

WHm-nY SUB-COMMITTEE OF SBCON- 
STRUCTION (79/7), projiasals of, 1160-2. 

WIBLHMANS, GENERAL, at Chantilly Confer- 
ence, 568. 

WILHELM, CROWN PRINCE, popularity of. 
37- 

WILI-IELM II, KAISER, naval ambitions of. 
4, 6; his iinnotations to the reports of 
Metternicb on meetings with Uoyif George, 
8 et seq.; Agadir incident and, 25, 97; un- 
prepurtw for outbreak of War, 32: his 
aversion to a Bunipean War, 34 : his ignor- 
ance oi situation in /wfv, igi4> 33; requests 
C)2ar to cartcoL niobUisation decree, 36, 38; 
ills indacisioii, 37-8; anxious to turn 
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Guiman forces to Xuist, sti; insults Czui 
Ferdinand, 246; believes that war is the 
sport of kings, 407; his following in 
America, 978; irritates Wilson, 979; dis- 
misses Liuthuiann-HoUweg, 1209; on 
annexation of Uelgium, 1223; X231; Ger- 
many’s War aims and, 1494-5; 1594: 

convinced that War must he ended, 1871: 
abdication of, 1884; fails ill, 1936; consents 
to peace negotiations, 1937; compelled to 
accept Franchise reforms, 1940; his flight, 
1945; agrees to Government reconstruction, 
1931-2; 1953, T954, 1967: flees to Spa, 1980; 
1981; no leader, 1982; did not want War, 
i 995-<>- 

WILLINGDON, LORD, his letteis to Lloyd 
George on Indian situation asking for 
generous treatment of India, 1030-1. 

WILSON, HAVELOCK, on the courage of mer- 
chant seamen, 707-S; (refuses to allow 
MacDonald to visit Russia, 1125. 

WILSON, GENERAL SIR HENRY, explains 
Auglu-Freiicli niililary arrangements before 
1014- 30; 50: disliked by Asiiuith, 582: 
” agin the Government," 609; supports 
Robertson's view on necessity of taking 
much greater control over War, 919; nom- 
inated to repri'sent Jiritain at Fetrogmd 
Contcrcncc, 928; his report on Russian 
.Army, 938-9: on Castclnau's despair over 
Russian ijositlon, 040; the narrowness of 
his outlook, 942; on the Cxar's position, 
043; representing Uriti^i Army at French 
lafli,’ evidence of, conceniing 
French attitude to Flanders offensive, 1265 
at saq.; fails to keep Cabinet properly in- 
formed, 12O7 ei seq.; Haig blamevs, 
1269-70; his warning concerning possible 
failure of Fasschendacle oilensivc, 1283; 
Turkey and, 1331; Italian Front and, 1392, 
1392; visits Italy with Lloyd George, 1394; 
at I’eschiera Conference. 1403; inviteil to 
attend War Cabinet meeting of rr/ 10/17, 
1425: his views on stintegy in fate /917, 
1431-4; appointed to Inler-Allied Advisory 
General Stall, 1438; 1440; urges conscrip- 
tion of Ireland, i&oi; 1617; agaiust idea 
of Goneialissimo, 1629; Supreme War 
Council meeting of ic/r/ii and, 1649; 
General Reserve and, 1669: to replace 
Robertson ns C.I.G.S., 1672: chief adviser 
of the Govominent, 1673; 1685; Robert- 
son’s tlisliko of, 1685; character of, i68-8; 
his part in Curragh meeting, 1688; the only 
soldier to appreciate Focb, 1(188; his friends 
in Clabinet, 1689; appointed C.I.G.S., i^; 
spirit in yvhicn he accepted promotion, 
1694; muddies dispatch of note to Hai^ on 
General Reserve, 1713; his ambitious 
nature, 1713; fails to inform Lloyd George 
of Haig's attitude to General Reserve, 1714; 
his warning to Secretary for War on Haig s 
attitude to reserves, 1714: facing both ways, 
as usual, 1715; P6tam and, 1716; under- 
states gravity ol position on ^^/^/^^, 1726; 
misleads the Cabinet about situation in 
March, iqiS, 1729; at Doiillens Conference. 

, 1738; does not wish that Foch should com- 

E d Allied Armies, 1744; imposee the 
ting of further powers to Foch, 1746: 
ires himself in favour of Unity of 
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Command, 1748: 1763; in favour of retreat 
to Channel ports, 1770; 1781; gets rid ot 
Sir F. Maunce, 1782; disclaims responsi- 
bility for revised man-power figures ol 
22/4/iif, 1784; American troops and, 1809; 
lias interview with Pershing, 1823; falsely 
estlniates German strength, 1838-9: hi-, 
account of British defence in Aisne oliensive 
of 27/5/14, 1840-1; not optimistic about 
eSecta of VUleis-Cotterets success, 1857; 
ask^ by Lloyd George to report on geneial 
position towards end of July igiS, presents 
a fantastic inemorandum, representative 
of views of G.H.Q., 1857-7; his sumndns- 
np of prospects for latter half of igiK, 
18G0-5; his fears of German operations in 
the East, 1863: expounds Petain's strategy, 
1868; on position in Oclohar, iqiS, 1882; 
pessimistic about Salonika, 1918-9; Haig as 
gloomy as, 1968; suggests occupation of 
the Saar, 1970; 1971; helps to mislead 
Smuts, 1973; his diaries reveal him. 2012; 
Lloyd George unaffected by his politics, 
2013; 2023, 2024; appears to Iiave mis- 
chievously sug^ted to Haig that Cabinet 
did not appreciate his victories of August. 
igiS, 2030. 

WILSON, LlEUTBNAN't-COLONBL, British 
representative with Sherif of Mecca, 1076. 
WILSON, WOODROW, House and, 394; in 
favour of neutrality, 395; House writes to, 
on oatcome of War, 395; impartial attitude 
of, 397: Dacia incident and, 399; protests 
against sinldng of Lusitania, 401; 402-3; 
his letter of August, igig, to tiie belligerent 
monarchs, 404; anxious for peace, 406-7; 
proposes summoning of a peace conference, 
411; afraid of public opinion, 412; a deter- 
mined pacifisl, 413; must oppose every 
idea of Roosevelt, 414; rumours that hv 
would try to make peace, 508; England 
suspicions of his peace moves, 509; Grey 
and, 5ix-ia; breaks off diplomatic lotions 
with Germany, 312: his policy^ of peace 
without victo^, 531; his peace notes, 5^; 
6S7’> points from ms peace note of go/js / 16. 
659^; Allied reply to his note of eo/ ri/iO, 
661-4; his peisonal reactions to Allied reply 
to peace note, 664; Geiman reply to his 
pence note, 664-6; objects to arming of 
merchantmen, 714: secures re-election for 
having kept America out of War, 977; 
Allied belief in, 977-8; Bemstoifi supporm, 
978; progressive elements support, 97^; 
pacihe and hesitant, 979; mokes no prepara- 
tions for War, 080-1; bis " Peace-ivithont- 
Vlctory" speech, 981-2; his detachment 
hrom realities, 9^; effect of unrestrict^ 
submarine warfare on, 983; severs diplo- 
matic Telatlons with Germany, 9S3-4; 
suggests armed neutrality, 987; publishes 
Zimroermann's ' Mexican note, stili 

hesitant (March, 19x7), QS9-90: declares that - 
a state of war exists^ 990; bis reasons for 
entering War, 991; informed of Britain's 
secret treaties, 999; HortlicUffe and, 1002; 
his half-hearted prosecution of the War,- 
1008-9; confiscation of siiips built to British 
order and, ion et saq,} his attitude to ' 
Northcliffc, 1015-6; his conveishtion ' Iwitfa 
Sir William Wiseman, ,1017:' asks CofjigrS;® 
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to sancUoa liberal loans to the Allies, 
io2o; League of Nations proposed by, 1040: 
Austrian reply to his " small nations " 
ideas, 1160; bis attitude to Vatican peace 
note, 12x8; conceives it necessary to over- 
throw Germany, 1219-30; text of his reply 
to Vatican pence note, 1220-2; Lloyd 
George's letter of j/o/j7 to, on conduct of 
the War, 1414-8; bis belief in Unity of 
Command, li^; supports idea of Inter- 
Allied Council, 1445-6; bis note at begin- 
ning of 1917 forcsbadows the partition of 
Austria-Hungary, 1480; British support for 
his League of Nations idea, 1481 ; announces 
his "Fourteen Points," 1494; on Lloyil 
George's Caxlon Hall speech of j/r/ri, 
1494; 1495; Austrian attitude towards his 
views, 1498-9; his request to belligerents to 
state their aims, 1511-2; partition of 
Austria-Hungary and, 1514; greets (ho 
Bolsheviks in March, igiS, 1557; objects to 
iutervenlioii of Suijreme War Council in 
political matters, 1557; 1594, 1595: Cleraen- 
ccau and, 1607; Geneml Keserve and, 1641; 
1748; slow to put his energy into War, 
1792; decides to send Mission to Europe, 
179$; leaves arrangeuients reganlinft troops 
enbrely in Pershing's hands, 1814; his belief 
that it would nol be necessary for America 
to Aght, 1815; Lloyd George's appeal of 
29/5/1^ to, i8j()-8: Lloyd George's further 
appeal to, 1818-9; Balfour and Lloyil 
George appeal to after Pershing had 
wrecked arrangements for Iransiiorl of 
troops, 1819-20; Lloyd George's iirgumonts 
for immediate use of American troops and, 
iSar-a; his decisions rejected by Pershing, 
1823; 1828; his limitations as s War leader, 
iSit; on post-War problems, 1S63; hts 
"Fourteen Points," 1881; opiioscd to Jupan- 
ese intervention in Itussia; 1899; unwilling 
to intervene in Siberia, 1899; fears Cznrist 
restoration, 1902-3; objects to GciiornI 
Knox, 1906; agrees to Allied hitcrveiUiou in 
Itussia, 1907: enunciates five essentials of 
pence, 1942; his distrust of Central Powers, 
19431 text of Crsl German peace note to, 
1953; flocidcs to rejily to peace notes with 
out consulting Allies, 1954: I'is first reply 
to German peace note, 1950-7; Allied iiofu 
to, regarding peace negotiations, 1958-9: 
ills programme merely a collection of 
phrases, igtio; the uniirecise cluiraclor of 
Ills pronouncements, vjfuj his second reply 
to Germany, 11)62-3; Sir Eric Gcxldes's 
report on his attiluile, 1963; LudonrtorA's 
attitude towards, 19O5; Germany's third 
note to, 1966; I)is third reply, 19(16-7: 
Genmny’s fourth note to, 19O7: his last 
note approved by British, >971; 'I'lirkish 
.irmlatiee ond, I974i his reply to Austrian 
peace note, 1077: Allies communicate their 
)iroposa1n for a Gorman annislicn to, 
1979-80; his final note to Germany, 1980. 

wniBORNB, LORD, resigns ins iiost as Lord 

' Lieutenant of Ireland, 418. 

WINDSOR, DUKE OF {Glen Prince of Wales). 
44.' 

WINFREY, SIR RICHARD, food iiroibclion 

, and, 758. 
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WINTBRFELD, German Representative, sobs 
at reception of armistice terms, 1983, 

WISEMAN, SIR WILLIAM, J004; advises 
Foreign Oflico on American finance, 1017; 
proposes that a United States Mission hi' 
sent to Europe, 1794. 

WITTE, COUNT, his friendship with liosputii 
956. 

WOLFF, UMBERTO, at Ministry of Munition' 

151. 

WOMEN, part they took In War, 174-5; i 
industry, 205-fi; efforts made to supervii 
conditions under which they worked, 207; 
risks they ran in munition factories, 352-4; 
part played liy, in agriculture, 772-3. 

WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE, War work holjis to 
remove prejudice against, irfis; Spoidter's 
Conference on Klecloral Reform and, tJfi7-.S, 
1170; Asquith supports, 1171-2; Lloyd 
George’s reasons for favouring, 1172. 

WOOLCOMBE, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR 
C. L., sent to Sniimika, 1915, 

WOOLWICH ARSENAL, inefficiency ,at, 77: 
Albert Thomas on, 160; translerred to 
Ministry of Munitions, rfig; laliour sluirt- 
age at, 185; breakdown of, 350-t; drawing- 
office congestion at, 367-8; transport prob- 
lem in, 470. 

WORKMEN’S AND SOLDIERS’ DELEGATES, 
COUNCILS OF, I-ecils Conreronce end, H33. 

"WORLD CRISIS’’ (CHURCHILL), 259-60. 

WORTLBY’S (STUART) TERRITORIAL DIVI- 
SION, 80. 

WRIGHT, CAPTAIN FIT7-HBRBBRT, ),is letter 
on slieil shortage, 144-6. 

WRIGHT, PETER B., (|uotad, 1670, 170(1, 1711, 

XAVIER. PRINCE, visits Kiari in Vienna, nSi. 

YANUSHKBVITCH, GENERAL, his appeals to 
Sukhimilinoff, 2(11 at srij. 

Y-H.C.A., liquor trade anil, 204. 

YOUSOUPOFF, FELIX, 1541. 

YPRES, BATTLES OF, exhaustion of troops in, 
24; shell shortage at, 8(1; first gas attack at, 
117; 124: 211; Territorials and, 2.52-3; 
machine-guns and, 3.58; 3O6, 668, 756; the 
salient, a death-trap, I27'4. tSre also witlfir 
PiisBchendaelu.j 

YUDENITCH, GENCRAl,, dufeals F-nver Pasha. 
1071. 

YrdEDlN, PRINCE YOUSSOUF, 1184. 

S^BBDRUGGE, allnck on, 701; Jeliicoe insists 
on necessity of ilriving Gormans out of, 
1402; 2 I 1 .| 2 . 

ZEMSTVOS, inohiliHirilon of, 964. 

ZEPPELIN, Fisher takes alarmist viciv of, 
109(1. 

ZIMMERMANN, ARTHUR, pmposes Gennan- 
Moxican alliance ngiiinsl United States of 
America, 'j88. 

ZINOVIEFF, G, K„ his arrival in Russial 
1544. . 

ZITA, EMPRESS OF AUS'lltlA, anxious to stop 
War, 1175; Sixle utgwl to visit Vienna bv, 
titjn; Sixte devoted to, 1201. 
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